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Vegetables  to  Cottages,  294;  Destroying  the 
Thrips.  Ac.,  235;  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Mode  of 
transplanting  Traes,  and  relative  SubJecUSSS  ; 
Fonning  Plantations  with  a  View  to  facilitate 
their  after-management,  836;  Qu^rcuspeduncu- 
Utaand  Q.  sessiUflbra,  with  their  VarieUes,  837 ; 
Hie  Black  Irish  Elm.  237:  Cftisus  soo|NUius 
Umi,  Sblirtium  loop&iium  L,  238;  Mr.  Ander- 
son's Mode  of  protecting  Seeds  from  the  Attack 
of  Birds,  884 ;  Grafting  the  Mistletoe,  285 ;  Epi- 
ph^lhim  truncitum  on  Pei6tkia  aculelita,  285  } 
Grafting  Oranges  on  the  Pomegranate,  476; 
Grafting  the  Plum  on  the  Fig,  &c,  476 ;  Ency- 
cIopBdia  of  Aericultar&_  477 :  The  Man- 
chester Botanic  Garden,  477;  The  Yew  and  the 
Small-leaved  Elm,  477 ;  The  Fdnn  of  the  Oak, 
477;  Sweet's  British  Flower- Garden,  582; 
Tbti^  artieulftta,  588 ;  Jasmlnum  odoratlssi- 
mum,  523;  C^^iiJM  lyrr'iiftffblia,  524. 

Queries  amd  Atuwert.  —  Cinat  hcptagbnus,  47  ; 
Effects  o<  Soap  Ashes,  47  :  Choice  of  Soil  from 
a  Common,94)  The  Bbck  Irish  Eho,  94 ;  A 
Hedge  of  Furae  and  Privet,  95;  Fletcher's 
Mode  of  training  and  managing  the  black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  95 ;  The  Dry  Scale  on  Apple  and 
Pear  Trees,  298 ;  The  Theory  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Sap  in  iTcer  saochirioum  when 
tapped  for  its  Juice,  885 ;  Why  are  Chaffinches 
deterred  by  a  Line  of  black  Thread,  when  they 
do  not  dread  a  Thread  with  Bits  of  Rag  attached 
to  it?  286:  The  Italian  Mode  of  excluding  the 
common  House  Fly  (Afdsca  domestica  L.)  from 
Apartments.  286;  Otioc^chus  sulcAtus,  886; 
Ardchus  pisi,  887;  Question  respecting  the  Flow 
of  the  Juice  of  A^eex  sacchiMnuro,  378; 
Horticultural  Societies,  379 ;  The  Villas  at 
Stanmore,477;  A  fine  Elm,  478;  Insects  inJu. 
rious  to  Pear  Trees.  524;  Trees  at  Fawiey 
Hall,  596 ;  Watering  Vegetables  with  a  SoluUon 
of  Soda,  526 ;  F^tSi  on  Vine  Leaves,  586;  An 
Insect  OQ  the  Scotch  Plne^  688 :  Plnuscebenfo. 
sis,  688 1  Making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood, 
6i4. 

LoMioft  HorHamural  Sodeig  and  Garden,  4&  9& 
191.  24a  333L  379.  47a  806. 

Tke  West  London  Gardener**  A$$oeiaikmfor  Mm. 
tmal  Inttmction,  88.  838.  472. 

Coteni  Garden  Market,  95.  isa  239. 287.  335l  983. 
432.480. 

Provincial  Horticultural  Societies,  9a 

Second  AddOional  Supplement  to  the**  Hortut  Brl. 


ObUuary.  —  M.  Persoon,  96 ;  C.  M.  Fischer,  96  ; 
Mc  John  Hay,  96 ;  Joseph  Sabine^  Esq.,  141 
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J^Ues  -       -  169.  351.,  cnlL  444 
cxc^lsa,  at  the  Whim, 

J%».  249 
Morinda  -    38 

A.3MMii. 

HSkf-  :  :   r^M 

Ploea       .       .     .148.351 

scindcns  -  348 

spectibilis     .      .  .31 

Ttmu  WeMOM  Wall, 


A\Mtixm     -       - 

-       .330 

^cicia  .          -       . 

.831 

afrtnis 

-       .  170 

*  XdMiiaMt 

-  .  135 
Brit 

armita    - 

.556 

dealbdta  -       - 

.  18a  289 

femcsiilna      - 

.289.463 

floribdnda 

-463 

,hMbni$in     - 

.  889 
•       .289 

A  4 

ifdUsU  laHfblia         .  .  463 

loph&ntha  .       -  -  463 

^cer  -  -  -  -  169 

platantttdcsLoblHi.    .    19 

Fseado-PUitanus,  at  Po» 

toe      .       -       -       -168 

sacch£rinum  .       -  285.  378 

•  Acfopdra  «  I/xldigdstf  .  5R, 

if.  218 

JdaxOUtria     galeSta 

BotCab. 


via 
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Adenodbpot  fiewaMeaiSidet  286 
ildiintum  peditum  -  -2915 
A§ride«  odorittum  .  .  51S 
JB^weolm  Hippocistaoum  S.  182. 
168 

niblcfinda  .  -    8S 

Agkwe  americiiia  .  81  506.  GSI 
Agrotteinma  •  $vtMaL,JL  -  36 
iflat^rnus  •  .  •  .  SS7 
AldtriB  urMM  •        •  -  369 

ilOlium  .  ...  368 

C^  Tar.       .       -       .226 
ifanuacorJIAUa    .    SL,Jlr.  liS 

glotindM  laciDikU  -  57. 170 

IncAna    .       .    96.,  JSg.  143 
.      Tiiidi«,Ar.  .         .143 

A.  A«Mcdfa  Schmidt. 
A.  oadia  Lodd. 
Rftelsovdlc  Wall, 
^oe  fruticdia  .         .229 

Aiooaba  aeutiAlla       .       .498 

UneArU       .  •       -  496 

Alo^sUi  citriodbra    .  .  289 

Ahtmmkria  Hockeacidma  -277 
AmMTjlUdeig  .         .  -367 


•h^ 


.217 


AmarfUu 

p«tttaclna     var. 

brida,>f.  .       -    w 

if .  IMiMoana  JdbMM 

GrOttUM. 
if.  Of<tflMi  Swt, 
AmeUHckier     -       -  -82 

fl6rida,y^.      .  .    22 

•aogulnea,ib.    •  .22 

AmhknMa  nm\\M        -  639l  6EW 
ilui^gdaliw  oommdnU  var. 

macroc&rpa,  rfew.  .  -    21 

ifnag&UU    ^on^lU   •  Mlo- 

itf  oagtru  latifblia 

Anand*9n  satlva  .  461.,  cwlf.    11 

Andropdgon  gquarrdtum     .  463 

Aivr«*ciimodoraUMiiiiuin.  512 

Andma  Cherimhiia        -  326.  591 

Auhytela  hydifftrm       .        -   85 

A  rachia  hypogaeSi    .         -  597 

ArmucMa  Ciuwingbimi  SI.  8& 

186 

exo61ia        .  .  57.  186 

iinbriciU    -  .       .  186 

A  rbutiM       .  .  22.  S1&  387 

ifndrichDe,^^.    .         -352 

Arxembne  mezidkna  •  5:^1 

Argyrdpsic        .         .         .274 

^rbtol5chia  ClemaUtii       .  613 

labid«a        •        .         •613 

•empervlrens      .  -  354 

•Ipho       .  .  -613 

•triflda.lL     -       -       -    41 

ArtctotMia  MAcami    -        .  229 

ilrmenlaca  siblrlca,  dex.    .    21 

itf^um  diTaricAtum    -         -  369 

i^'saram  europcHini    .       .  369 

if  tpiragui  officliuUis,  cmU.   7& 

358 

•  Afpfttia  •  epIdendrOldes A    46 

«  Tarief^UtJl.  .  .    49 

Asuldlum         -        .         -  221 

LonchUis  .  .       -  221 

ifspldniuin  ...        .221 

lanoeolituin  -       -  221 

marlnum    .       •  .221 

■cptentrionile    .  .  821 

▼(ride  .       •       •221 

ifster  anophf lltu    .  .  SH 

caroiinilUiiM 


Bifberi*  aaiitica 
B^U  clda 

A^cbnnm    •       •       •>      • 
BIdtte  TukerrliLr  . 
anmeDbichia  •  multiflda, 

ft.         m 

Btthmdrid  rtlbra    • 
BoIbopb^Uum  •  baiWge. 
nun,jf.  -  •      - 

ciioclneum     .       .       . 

*  eoehimmm^fl.    - 

•  •altatbrium,  A 


BorJMitetemili^ 
BouT4nUi  tripbfUa   . 
AriMicaolarioeayan.,  emli. 


iUpa,CM/t  • 
Braaavdla  •  oordita,;!. 

noddw    . 
tBrott^tdnla  languinea,  ft. 


-387 
.    44 

•  512 

Hook. 
DmdrMmm  $imgu!U 

HMOTSWt. 

Epidtmdrmm    $angvif 
neum  8wL 
Brugmintte  auavteleDS  2.  463. 


Bruntvfgfa    . 
BiLddlea  gliMtia 
IflMia    • 


>  924 


•  28a  463 

.384 


CMruf  DeodAra     -     •  I86L  351 

Ubini  -       .  4. 57.  361.  353 

Gcphallnthw  oocMentilia  >  6S2 

Ciranu  HUa  -  «  2» 

Lauroceranif  .  S1&  47Bl  550 

liuit&nkca        .  81&  3ia  355 

■enrttUta,>iig.     -  -   21 

Cleratdoia  Mliqua    ^  •  229 

Ci6rcU  canad^nak     -  -    11 

Ctoeua  Ackcrniinntot  .     -  277 

hapcagbnua  -    -  -47 

penminua        •  -  229 

•pecl6tiu       .       •       •  277 

•pedotiHioiiM     «■        •  277 

Chlmoninthua  fr^inuu,  ftg.    85 

gffaiidifl6ruij]^.   -       -    86 

Cbryafcnthcnuun  sinteM^  culL  75 

•  Chrvidib     (EMhicb61tite) 
califSftmica    .  •        >  499 

•  comnicta,  ft.  »  -215 

Chnr^     (EKhtcli6Uato) 

•  Chryiortfniina  f  tilplerto. 

ft.       '  -  -      -  313 


AtTMh£xi»  spiodf 
Asaiea  fndica 


.  519 

phoenicea  grandlfltnra   .  565 

■p.  rmr.  SeymoAri,  ft    -  362 

•  BaSrto  •chryatetoma,/.  .  431 

Bambksa  -  .       .       •  463 

B&nksi0  aostriUi*     .  .  135 

Bc^Mia  •  FfMher/,>r.        .    40 

*  mon6ptora,>f.    -        .  218 

«  ortop6tala,>|.    .         .  181 

R  grandiftbra  FL  Cab. 


«a»dl 

«alTif%Ua 
Bdpbane 
•  BurUqgtdnla  •duidida    -  518. 

ASzttt  WApcrrtrvm   .       .10 

C&ctca    .  .  -31&376 

CSctua      -  ...  917 

Oivdntia .  -  -  329 

■liecidM  •  Tar.  Uterftla, 

JL     -  .  -  179 

CaloeoUrU  angtutifbtla      •  496 

arachnAidea     •  •354 

•iiiir<bilU,>f.       -       .    80 

•  puncUta,/.  .  -  39 
rugtea  .  •  .  4fl8 
jalvildUa  -  .  .496 
thyrsifltea .          •       -  496 

Calendula      .  '  .465 

Calli6i»is  tinctdria  -  -466 

CarodlUa  japdnlca        .  384. 354 

Beal^    .  .  -  282 

rnlviiw/-  .  .222 

D^Mikladr^            -  -  565 

exfmia   -  -"  -564 

OUfesJi     .  •  .222 

PirkwY    -  -  .823 

rObra  pldna  .  .137 

reticulata  .  -  565 
Camplknula  •  Barrelidr^  >f.    37 

Aederikcea  .  .494 

•  rourdlU,  Jf.  .  .  -  3r« 
Campanuttces  -  .  -  367 
Cinna  oooclnea  .  -73 

flitccida  -  •  -    73 

Indica         .  .       -354 

CftnnetB         .  •         -  367 

CfcpparU  splndw  .  -  -  889 
OLrplnut  Setulus,  at  Ptdoe  168 
CHadacorynbdM  -2291463 

tomentdM  -  -463 

CatCknea  ▼§«»        .  ia  168.  347 

The  WaabingtoD  chest- 
nut -  -  -  ___ 
Casuartna  rqulfetifdlia  -  229 
Caidlva  9jfrhfg4t^\^  -  57.  524 
Cataietum  *  macul&tum,  ft.  506 
Cattlftya    intermddia     Tar. 

•p|[1lida,A  -  -       -    44 

Oeanbthua  asdreut,/^.        -  135 

c«rilleu«  ...  4^ 

•  eoXWmx*,  ft.  fig.  '-  36.  135. 
Ccclrd^a  odor^tta  .  -  594 
Cddrui  ...       -  170 


^' "  '  ft/-  -    - 


182 


•Chtib*atireB,> 
anerkriaameUSldei     - 

flUUnifblia  -         -  463 

ClMAmpekM     •  •       .  619 

Cirt6pterli       .        •  -221 

Cbtm  criticdi  .  -  -  463 
CItnu  Aurfintlom       -     -  iM 

UisMa       .       .         -463 

myrtifbUa       -       .     -  463 
CUrUa  ^legaiM         •        -  489 

•  gauri>ldes,A      .       -216 

gaurSldee,>IL       -         -  431 
C.  rkombSidea  Doug,  in 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Aner. 

pulcb^lla      .       '       '^ 
Claytbn/a  alalntfldef       -   -  80^ 

•gypMpbil5lde«,VL  .     -  178 
ntaitir^raiea,^     966.666 
C  eterktem  gnmdifldra. 

fl6rida*Tar.Ssiobadti, 
A    -       -  .43a58B 

montlaa,  dTRT.  -    90 

tClerodfodrum  squamitiun, 

jL    .  -     -  39.  ses 

C  spectoHtsiwnnm  Pax- 
ton. 
Cletbra  arbftrea  .  •  -  463 
CH^nthuf  punfceut  .  65L  567 
Clintbnia^pulcb^lla,/.  .  38 
CdbaTa  icftndenc  .  .463 
CocciSIoba  pub^MMM  -  •  85 
Cdcculus  /aurifbUus  .  .613 
Cochlekria  ArmorJUxa  .  -  143 
(MTia  Anbica  •  •  389 

CoUdtia  nnnbam,fte,    .       •  138 
C  k6rrida  W. 
ifllcina,;iig.         •  •  JX 

ColUnsto  bicolor  -  •469.576 
gnoidiflbra        .  -  49B 

v£ma    -  -  -499 

Colibmia  grandifibra  •  -  489 
Un^tia    .  •  -  4f» 

Conifers,  cittt.  -  -  444 
Cbnium  Arradkeka  .  •584 
CbnToWulkceB         -  •367 

00Dv6tvuIus  iia/a/a«  -  •389 
Onebrum  -  •  -  463 
olesfblius  .         -  463 

Core6iwti  16nglpet,A         -  961 
Corr»^lba       -       -«&40 
pulch§lla       .       .       -  277 
medtea     .       -  -  977 

C6rylm,ftibertt      •  -  4g 

Cotoneuter  •  '  *  S 
acuminata  •         -   » 

aflrinte  ...    23 

frigida    .  .  -    23 

nuromulMa         .       -23 
•Comkaia  •  plickta,  591.  JL  452. 
536 
Crasp^di*.'*  gladca,>L         •    37 
i7idb('ag/«teaLab. 
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Cntmint  -        -  tS 

Ar6nia   -   -  .      -    86 

i       coccfnea,;!.  -       .  267 

C.    giamduibM   Alto. 
Brit. 

▼ar.     macradbitha, 

jf.         -  -«7 

C.  glamdulhta  ma^ 

cracdtMa  Bot. 

Reg.         ^^ 

Art>.  Brit.  ,_ 

flkva,  A       .       -       -  178 
.  SUiiitfm  iridltfiMi  Perc 
rar.  lolMHa,^    -       -  177 
yUtpUut  UthiUa  Polr. 
C.  2oMf/iBo«c 
a  twhindta  Punb. 

var.  macrintba^  -  976 
CmaerdtOkaTLoiA. 
maunicc&na       •         -86 
iiiexidkna,>L  •     .   96 

orientilit  Tar.  languf  nea, 

doe.  and^.  -  •  83 
Oxyacintha  .  .  -  896 
▼ar.  Oiireritea  Bosc,/.  178 
puDcUta  var.  tneviBplDa, 

<faic  and>8if.  -   S3 

•angu(nea,Jf.       .        -967 

tenaoGtifblU  var.Leedno, 

dttc.  anijlg.     .       -83 

Crlnum       .  .       -    .  3SS 

ain£bi1e        .       -        .568 

octofl^nlm       .       •    .  S79 

rroONi  aebfftn  -      .229 

CrucHLtc    .  .       .367.369 

CrypCogrAmina crfipa   •     .SSI 

Ciieamu  itfdio,  cult.    -       .  4iT 

•atlva,  cult.  -  S56  449 

CU|ir6«uj       -       .     .  170l899 

mmpexvlreaa  rar.strlcta    11 

torultwa    .        .  .186 

CJ^claiaen  p^nicum       .     .895 

Cycnftchea  cucullita  .       .  819 

Loddigftatf     .       .  819.  518 

«ventrici«a.  If.    .        .  506 

Cymbldium  enfifbUum  *var. 

estrldtum,^  .  .457 
Cynomteium  cooclneum  -  85 
•Cyn6rchis  •  ra»tigiftta,A  .  505 
CypripMium  Calctelut  .  404 
*purpur&tuin,JI.  .  .457 
0t3MU*m6MGm,Jlg.  88.,  Jf.  866 
Z,ab6niuin  *  Tar.  purpu. 

Tkacetu^JL  .  .  -  312 
nublgenut         .  •288 

•  tueemhnUtJL       •     .361 
tcopMiu  •  -  838 

Spdrthtm  tcopirium  L 

Ddmimara  uwitM\»    .        -  186 

'  Datura  oeratocadlon    .      .579 

ZNiphne       -  .       .  8&  318 

DelphfntV  .  -       .  463 

Delphinium  Ajads    -        -465 

iDtermddium  *  cnrulis. 

cen«,^       .       .       -  461 

«  Tar.  p&nidum,  jf .   360 

•Tar.  Barl^wnf,>i   815 

*lenui$timvm,JL        .    79 

B.iUvaricdtumljeA. 
Mate  ■  '        -  -369 

•  viin{neum,>L    -        -  177 
Dendrbbium  inceps,>IL       >  505 

A'porum  dnceps  LindL 
motch&tuni    -       •     >  518 
Decmbdium  canadfoie       .  528 
Dedtzfo  iclLbra  -       .  588 

Di&nthus  Verruglnens  •  var. 

iu1phdrea«,yi  .  .  >  318 
2>61ichM  llgnbsuf  .  .  463 
I>racfle''na  frigranf  .  .354 
Drv&ndra  nerrbta  -  >  >  567 
Echerdrfa  fl^bbiflbra  .  -  188 
*raceiii068,>r.      .       •  179 


Echtnocictus  *  Madciedaa, 

/.    -         -  -     .  179 

•  mammillari&ldesjjf.  .  179 
«8eMiIlfl6ra,>IL    -       -816 

Ecblnut  c4Ddicaiia        -     .463 

f'chium  cindicaiu     .       -  355 

£lB&gniu  orieotiUi*    .       -186 

•ongiLria       .  .    .  136 

Enoophalirtoe  Altensteiott'  230 

Ciflfer  -       .        -230 

Fredertc<  Oulifimf       .  2S0 

btSrridufl        -       -      .  230 

p6ngens       .       .        .230 

E'pacris  campanuUUa  rilbra  565 

->  -         .  -  573 

indrum  *   s'mulam. 

A    -  -       -       -    48 

-    anisitum  -  -  518 

aromitiGum   -        .    -  512 

»chloiole0cum,/.       .  182 

•ooriftceum,>f.    -        .466. 

•  macrocblliun       ..45 
noctAraum        -  .  518 

•var.  latifbliuu,;!.  314 
umbeU&tum        .        .  518 
EpUs'a  ripens  •  Tar.  ruU- 

canda.>t.    -        .  -  26B 

fi^mMlum  *  macr&nthumy 

A    -       •  -       -    36 

HaiflPOiu       -       .        .566 

Eplph^llum  flpltedidum     .  666 

trancAtum    -  886.,  etilC  138 

£rloa,  eulL  -         .  74. 171 

dndrra  monstrbia        .  554 

LinasdiMt  tiqiiiba  >    .  565 

▼ulgkris       ...     6 

Eriob6tryaJap6iiica   '46S.,Jlg. 

Briod£ndron  anAractnteum  598 

Eiythrlna  Citeta-glUIa        .  463 

EMCMOboia       -  .       .    84 

ilUolta,J§r.         .  -94 

moDCeTidiiMit,  Jig.       -    84 

Encalfptus  alplna       >  83L  471 

diTenilblia       -  -  463 

obllqua         •       .       .463 

rennffera  -  -  231 

robfiita    .      -       -187. 231 

•  Eucharldium*  ooDcinnuni, 

Jt.  .  .  -  813 

Eacomlt  punctata       .       -356 
Euldphia  •  macrottlehya, 

A         -        -  -        .  863 

£upli6rbfa  •  Bdierr,>f.       .    41 
•faig«it.JI.    -       .      -  181 
£.    JacquMiAtn 

photphdrea    -       -      .  465 

nifodens    -       .         .573 

Eutftxia  B&xtertf  K.  et  W.    452 

Eatoca*  WrangeUdM,  IT.-    38 

Figas  lylTlUica       85&  347.  491, 

40i.  496.  518. 

The  fcm-IeaTcd    .      .439 

The  Marriage  Beocll  at 

Inverary    .       .       .472 

l^tOcaU'r^i    .       •         .3ri8 

Flciu  C4rica       -        .  186. 229 

DnvaQtaUa  .         .229 

ellbtica       .         .       .^63 

Fragiria  vgtca,  cult.    .  307.  309 

^^:&xious     .       .       •       .316 

americdina       -       -    I.    87 

iuglandifblia       .        .    87 

Moocaa  Court  Aah   -    .    47 

Ath  at  Poloc       .        .167 

Fdchs/a  aibor^ccena     .     .  877 

excorticate       -      .    .  877 

g1  obbaa       .        .         .468 

•elegaiM,>    -       .     .  868 

Thompeonidita     >       .565 

GatlUrdIa      bfcolor      Tar. 

Drummfindlr  integenima, 

A  '  •  -  180 

Oarddnla*p|[nnea,>L    .    -  868 

G&rrya  clUptica         .        .86 

iaMS,flg.       ...    84 


I  Geniste  microphf  lla    .      .  828 
f  monosp.Sniia,jL    -    -    S6 
spl6ndenc    -         -       .  228 
steoopetala      -       .    .  288 
GentUtftete       -  -       .  367 

G^snera  *  eIong4ta,>l.        .  362 
•lateritia.  A     -     .     .217 
Liodleyt,jl         .         .455 
G.  riiUla  atrcuangui' 
.  nea  LindL 
*M:6ptrum  Tar.  *f gneum, 

.^        -        -         .        268 
SellbwiY.A  .         .180 

QliiaachlOearfWa      .       .  499 
tricolor       .       -  .  499 

GHadloltu  Dallto<  .  .848 
Gleditwbia  triac4ntbot  .  57.  348 
Gongbra  atropurparea  .  512.  560 
Grab6wakia  boerbaaT&eAlfa, 

Crai&wtkiM  G.  Don. 
Lfdumboerkaarimtb' 

Hum  L. 
EkrHiti      hamnMlia 

L'H^rit 
14nitmketeropk^lhim 
Murray. 
Gnmmltia  dterack       .  61.  881 
GrerllleaiunipfirliM     .      .135 
Griwte  orientJUis        .       .463 
GnalaeHm  oflicinlle  .  595 

GunddlM  Tournef6rt//,;b;  186 
Oymnogr&mma  ealom&noe  378 
chrraopbf  11a  .  .973 
OyMocillif  Tigans  .  .  181 
Habriiithus  Andenbii/  tar. 

5.  texinot,/.    .       .457 

gracUifbUus  «Tar.Bootb. 

«iw»,jl.  .  .S14 

Hai]i4nthus       -        .        .  aga 

HaiceafadGuUMa       .      .185 

austhUic    -  .         .463 

iSTamamdlis  Tlrglnica,  ifar.    -    25 

•HartwigA,./^^"^     .  <S 

B^haimn  •  uiiduUttuiD,>f.  .  313 

Hdiotrdpen       .        .        .  S67 

Adiotrdpiiim  oorymbdram  .  354 

^^       ~        .        .        .  498 

HemerocalUdes       .  .867 

Aeraddiun  perfinne      .     .  460 

Heachera  •cylindrioea,  11  -    79 

Aibfflcua  mutibilU       -       -  463 

*Hippe<«trum  «ainbfguuin, 

*Drevifl6rum,Jl  I  ]88 

HorkUia  •/%!«»,  A      .  .  503 

HoiAckra  •  «tolonifera,>f.  .  431 

HbTea  CeW       .        .  .588 

Hbmea  Elegant       .  .576 

fTyp^ricum  baleiricum  .  888 

chin^nae       -        -  .    81 
R  nepoMntt'Oxxgi. 

/bdrU*coronaria,>f.  .    S5 

riex       .        .  .  .327 

^quifullum       .  .  149 

var.  ilbo-marginata     11 

Tar.a6reo-marglnite    11 

ImpAUens^scapiflbra,}!.  .881) 

/.  hnVbhsa  Moon  Cat 

/.  acaiU»  Am. 

Ioa6p«ii  *ttoera,>l.  .    43 

/rIdeK        -  .  .367 

Isopdgon  B&xter<,>L  .    41 

Is6toma  axllUris        .  .486 

JanmlneaD        .         •  .367 

Jatmlnum  az6ricum  .  463 

grandiflbrum      .  .  463 

odoratisslmum       .  .  523 

rerol&tuin       -  .  289 
JliglaDS,  Hickory  Nuti,  and 

Bl.  Walnut    .  -  467 

r^gia,  at  Poloc      -  .168 

Juniperu*  Cddrua     .  -  228 

recArTa         .         .  .  igg 

Juaticte  ooccinea       •  -  568 

Kagen^ckiVi  cratiegoldcs  -    94 

KauUttss/a  amell61des    -  >  498 
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Kenndd/a  cooclDOft  -  ■  556 
Laetiica  vitbaa  -  -  -  61 
Le^Ua  £ncei»  tu.  Barker. 

LagerBtrce^ro/a  fndica  -    57 

LuiUna  S^llowi       -  -  463 

LiTix  europae'a      -  S51.  488, 493 
Xr&thyrus  grandiflbrui         •  S77 
latifbUua  ilbua      -       -  579 
LzdruM  xMMiB        -  -  387 

Lav&tera  arb6r«a  •  -229 
Lechena61Ua         .  -  S76 

Lenticulib«K      -       .         -  367 
Leptodpbon  ondroaiceua    •  499 
densiflbrua  .         -  489 

Lei>tOH>^rmum     grandilbli- 

um,Jlif.  -        -  135 

trln^nre        -       -       -  13S 

JjeyecKthria  fambui,jlg.     -    18 

Irigiittruiii  Tulgitre      -       -    95 

Lmcem        .  .  .367 

Itflium  bulUferuiB     -       -  465 

peregrlnum.^l      .       -    81 

L.     edHdidum     var. 

Hort.  Brit. 
L.  AjfxaiUitmm  Swerl 
superbum      .  -  847 

limodcharis  Humbdldtil  .  71 
Linnn'a  boreiklls      .  -    61 

Z,lnum  trigynum  -  -  463 
Liquid4inliar  ...  169 
Lobilia  cardiiOUf  rar.  Mll- 

lert,>IL        .       -       -  MO 
•ypbilflica    •  var.    hf. 
brida,>IL       .  -  454 

L.    speadpi,   and  L, 
MiUeri  Hort. 
Lophosp^rmum  *  acfiodeniv 

LorftDthtu  europae'uf  -  284 

XruplniM  arbbreui,  A* c.  and 

cult,     .  .  -    22 

grandifblioi        -  •  579 

•TemcoloT    .     522.,  >f.  431 

Z^chnU  «  Bunge^a,>l.      -  430 

'Ljca^MiarCBovUta  .412 

canoelUtum         .         .  412 

Tlkber       .       -  .392 

Lysimichln        .        -       •  367 

•Macrochilus  FrjimtsJL  457. 505 

MiUAnlh  spectdbUis. 
Mitdia  6leganB        -  .  499 

JL       -  .         .    80 

Maditria  iieeanaDec 
Mangifera  indlca        .       .  595 
VngabVa    ...         .376 
acuminilta       .       -     >    11 
oonsplcua        .  .201 

Alexandrine  .    21 

Soulangedna  .    21 

■pocidaa  ...    91 
*,     grandifltea  -         .170 

canalicnl^  .  -  21 
crfqia        .  .21 

dec  Anglaia  .    21 

cxonl^nilc  .  .21 
flortbfinda  .  .  21 
fblito  variflgatia  .  21 
GallMonitee  .    21 

laurifMia  -  -21 
longUblU  unduUta  .  21 
longfwima  .  .21 
]iayardite«  .    21 

?  MaUlardiire  Alb, 
Brit 
prficoce  du  Masia    .    21 
?  frieoce         de 
Mant. 
rotundifblia  del  An. 

glaU         .  .21 

rotundifbUa  ferrugi. 

nmiie       .  .21 

rotundifblia      ordi. 

naire       .  .21 

Semii  de  Bictin  .  21 
■trlcta,   or    boulon 

.  .    21 


Hagn6U(i  grandlflbra  tubro. 

tumUAUa       .  .21 

rdstica  fenrugfnea         .    57 

trip^Ula         ...    11 

Mab^mM  pinnita      .         -  4S6 

Mabdnia  AqvAfbhum,  detc, 

fig.,cuU  -         I    19 

faactcu]itri8,7rg.       .     .    19 
nenrtea^i^.        .  .19 

Af£lva*ooncfnna,jf     .      T  360 

FulIetMiM         .  -  621 

MaxiUibrIa  axomitica  -  512 

Uropurpiirea        .        .  512 

craaaimia  .  .512 

*StedW,A  .         .269 

Mencliniiun  •ni£xiinttm,>f .  269 

MdUtoma  FotberglUI         -  355 

JfdlU  Amederdch  '9a»,2m 

Meliinchiu  nuQor       .        .  829 

minor  -  .229 

Mcnisp^rmum  laurifMiiim  .  463 

•  Menonvlllea  »/!li(blia,  JL  -  177 
MentBdUa  •stiplUta,/.  .  4J4 
Mensiisia  Daboa'c^  .  .  3S7 
MiIU>n/4i  fpecUhlUa  .  522 
Mlmulua  •  cardinilia,  JL     .  181 

H6daott^         .        .  d3a  664 
rbaeua       .  .         .  4S6 

ap.var.  HarriaonJiUKa^  456 
Monachanthua  diiootor  *var. 

viridifl6ra,A  -  -  ^ 

Wridia        .        .         .219 

lfoo£rda«ariaUta,A         -    » 

M onoddra  Myxiatica     .     .591 

•M6ma»nltida,>L  -180 

Jfbrua  nlgra,>i^.        .         .187 

.,,P«pyrtft«         -  -327 

Af  aaa  sp.  .  .         .582 

Cavendlab^f»  cmU,  .  14L  53& 

557 

Muacluri  •  commutitum,il  .  183 

Mutto/a  laUfbUa,  i^.     -      .    25 

Myinthua   barbotua   •  var. 

inimacuUtua,>L         .  314 

criaUtua         .       .       .218 

•deltSldes.^     -  -   42 

Afyoadtia  syW&tica       .       .226 

MfrXm  oommClnla        .  170.  229 

com.  fl.  pL      .       -       .463 

Kandina  dom^ttica       .      .463 

*  Ncctaroio6rdum  aiculum, 

A      -  -  -    45 

A'AfamaicKtemUcria. 

Nem6phUa  •atomMa,/.     .  181 

insignia         .         .  499. 576 

^epenthea  diatUlalbrU  464. 557. 

575 

Nertnr  .  .  .  aS4 

NiooUdiM  glutinftaa     .      .369 

Nierembdingia  calyctna        .  498 

NutUUVa  *  oonlita,>L         .  177 

ypnihmioeK     ~        .       .367 

.A^pbn^i  ixofkk       .         .591 

caeriUea  .  .71 

MViaa         .  .  .28 

^othtea  (Ibicana      .       .499 

•  blflrons,;!.       .  .  SIS 

dec6mbena     -        >     .  499 

fhiticdaa,   var.   *ambi. 

gua,  A     ...    79 

CE.  ambtgmt  Sprang. 

(E.  eamadiiuis  Gold. 

UndleydiM        •  .409 

macrocarpa         .        .496 

viminea       .         -       .  499 

0*lea  .  .  .229 

excilaa  .  .  228 

fragrana  .       .  463 

Oncidium  Ufbtium  .  556 

«  Cavendiah/aswm,  Jf.    .  506 

•rridifdlium,^.      .       .    43 

•leucocbllum,/.  .  505 

•lunatum.^f.       .        .182 

omithorhynchum  .  512 

>ilio       -        .  .557 

DiUtati  .       .  229 


papili 
Opi&nUa] 


OVbrya  apt  feia        -  .494 

muactfera        .  .49* 

Orcbides        .  .  3Ml  376 

O'rcbia  bifblia       «  .  494 

O'xalia^ilba.;!.       .         -452 

•  geniculita,/.    -        -  177 

Paedn2i  arb5rea       .  .577 

Pilmm  .  .  -  318 

PancriUium  miduUUum      .  280 

PapaTerioeae        >  .367 

Faaufldra  Laadooiina        -  558 

Fivia         -  -  -    Se 

fltva       .  .  .577 

inMct6aiuhj%fJlg,         -  471 

rtbra      -  -  -    22 

p^ndula  .  .22 

Pdargbnium  opt&bUe         .  496 

qM.        ....      6 

▼ar.  Black  Prince  -408 

Tar.  Daveydi»i0i»    >  486 

▼ar.  Fairy  Queen   -  498 

var.  navonicum      .  498 

Pentathnon  «  brevifldrua,iL  217 

Coboe'a   .  .  .565 

MurrayaiMW      .  :.  566 

P6raica  vuigilria       .  -  624 

•heterophfllua,;!.       .    38 

Feriatdria  •  carina,  /.         .  flfiB 

Petikmia  bUnda       -  .  498 

nvctaginiflbra       -       -  486 

pbomlcea         -  .  496 

prae'nitena         .  -  498 

rdaea  -  .498 

Pdtrea  SUp«U«,jL  .  .  504 

Pbalingium  pomeridi  toom, 

JL     -  .  -869 

AnUUricum    pcmerU 

didmum  Bot.  Reg. 
ScUla     pomerididna 
Dec 

•  PharbttU  •  divcraifdlia,  ft.  455 
Pbaadolua  Caraedlla    .       -  463 

▼ulgiria,cifA.       .        .265 
Philad^lphua,  ap.    .  -  465 

•  Philib^rU^  gridlia,;!.    .  504 
PhiUf  rea        -  .  SS7.  461 

•  Phiiod^ndron  *craaaincr. 
vium,>L       -         -         .270 

Phlbmia  *  armenlaca,;!     .    39 

Leondrua  >  -  463 

Ph^irmium  tdnax       >        -  463 

Pho<  Inia  iemiliita.  Jig.       -  136 

Phyc«lla»brevitMMi,>L     -  183 

Physalia  peruviitna    .         .574 

Pimelte  •  nfvea,>L    .         .41 

Flnua  -  169,  170.,  aOL  444 

auatrlaca        -  .    aS 

BankaMsM         .  -186 

brdtia  .  .  SSL  186 

canarifinaia      •  -  186 

cebenn^naif        .         .628 

ambm     -  .  186.  336 

hal^naia        .  -  170 

Inaignia  >  -    38 

Laricio    .         .  .186 

montcrey&iala    .         .  614 

Fallaatfwi        -  .  186 

palAatria  .  -  186 

pl^tula       .         .         .186 

ponderiMa    •       .  17ft  186 

pumlUo       .        .        -  186 

rtgida    .  .  .170 

SabiniAiM       .  .  186 

Smithd  .  .  .186 

5tT6bua  [f  var.  pygmc^a]  136 

aylv«atria,;l!ff.       -        -   67 

U6rica    .         .  .170 

(il%iea)  Webbr^a       .  186 

PlBum,  ap.     .  .  -  579 

ntt6apon]m  ninum    .       .463 

ainfinae       .        .        .239 

Tab\m,Jlg.       .  .  136 

Flatystdmon  cali(6micua     .  575 

Pl&taniu  ocddcnUlia  .:12].  201 

Plcurothfilli8*ciIiftla,>l     -   80 

Pua  nemoriiUa  var.  nervdaa  282 

i>oIem5ne«  -  .  .367 
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PolycCrpla  . 

Pblyplkfiuni  .  .  »1 

FbDteddr/a  asbm   -  -   71 

P.  crd$9ipe$  Hort 

P6i»ulus     .         -  lO,  170,  171 
<»»       .  .  -348 

canad^iuto       -  -  918 

oordifdiia         .  -    92 

P  keteropk0tta  Artx  Brit 
diJatiu    .         .  .187 

monittfera 

DlsnMlicifbUa    -       •    SI 

vlridls     - 

P.  rnkgra  Mr.  vMiii. 

Potentilla  ai«§ntea    .        -    61 

f landulbM  •  rar.  lotiUaJk  361 

Pbtios  spi       -  -         .565 

I^rcninthes  artibrM    - 

Prc*c6tt/a  •  colbraof,  JL 

PrimuliccflB       -        .        .967 

PrlmuU*Ten<lflta,^         .456 

AirinbM     -         .         .56S 

Pildium  pyrtferum    .       .463 

Psorilea •orbicularis, JL     .  961 

Ptfcri*       -        -        .        .  221 

Pteroc&rpiu  niArtftpium      .  614 

Pdnica  OniAtum       .       -  889 

Pfrola  rotundifbtla   .         .61 

IfruM  nepaUmis     .  -  829 

Quitcut  .  L  ai  9t  lS4u  34SL  498. 

481518. 

JB'^icm     .  •  31.  468 

&It>a       .        .        .  91.  801 

C6iTis  .  .  3L  801 

ricx     -         -        -  31.  149 

InfcctiVTla        •  -  462 

paldftria       .       -       .158 

peduocttUCa  aad  van.  .  837 

/^Iniu       •         -        .    31 

iZdbor   .  .  -   31 

settUlddnun  .       .31 

rhbm  .  .  .31 

MMillfldra  and  Tanii     .  837 

SUber       -       -  3L  flsa  468 

tioctdria  .  .468 

▼Irena        .  -  3L  889 

•p.  Tar.  Tariegita    .  II.  801 

Oak  at  Poloc         .  168.  170 

angular  Oak    in    the 

Wertem  Highlands  -  47S 

/lanunculkceae       .  .367 

JSandnculua  repent    .        .591 

*  RataVkda  columiUiria  Tar. 

*palcherriroa,jf.   .    97 
RrndbicloA  cohmnitris 

Pursh. 
RMdb4dt\M.        eohtm. 

n^fera  ForM. 
RudUekiti      Tagitea 

Jamet  It. 
ObeUtciria       column 

nArltDec, 

ObeUieArfa    puleMr. 

rfmaDec. 

»  Rekm6tmia  *  chln6n<i«,  A  314 

R  gimiinhsa  Libosch. 

GerdrtRa.      gluiinbta 

Bunge. 
Digiidlit      ghUhUaa 
Gttrtn. 
ReiatiiUa  E  t^tedn,fy.      .138 

CoUH'ui¥/pkedra\eaU 
iZbdum  austrile       .  .34 

Emhdi    .  .  .619 

Rhixom6rpha       •  .465 

Rhododendron        .  2&  384  376 
arbbreum  .       .  .334 

▼ar.  cinnamdmeum. 
JL  -  -431 

KHimamdmeumVfall 
h^bridura  .  •       .  519 

Cunninghtoitf  •>  -  565 
ferruglneum  flbre  Albo  347 
phcenfccum  *  var.  8pl6n. 

dens,>l.  •  .       .  313 

p6Dticum  -  .  318 


iZIAffs  a^TCiam     .      •        -   25 
raultifldnim,>l^.  -    85 

niTeum,  dltjc  andy^.       25 
punctitum,^.  .  .137 

•anguineum        -  25.  8&  875 
■pecibaum      ...    83 

RonddW  •  odoriU^  '  313 
Jtoiftoes .       -  .        .367 

t/RMtffnica.>L    .  .    79 

n.  tri/bMta  Bote. 

a  tenUtta  Poir. 

B.  ckerokedntU  Dono. 

R.  kgaMx  Undl. 

R.  hnkHa  Micbx. 

diantbUI&ra  .       .  .568 

•pa.  -       .          .  .8 

ilCibut  Ida^u  vu.,  emit.  -    6 

*  Rytidoph^Uum   «  auricu. 
liltum,>IL  -       -       -  .180 

SMalBlmikbainidna    ~  *iB.  BSJ 

SalitbOite  odiantifdlia    .  32. 801 

5iUix£lba       .        .  .70 

babyldnica         .  .  170 

RuMelliibia  .        .94 

Joknton't  Wmo». 

Salpigl6«UstrUta     .  .440 

SlUTia  chamodrif  blia  .  498 

fbrn)d«a        .        .         .463 

fulgem  .       .       .  49&  ff79 

GrlhamJ   •  .        .  496 

mexicluia      .       .       .463 

SUnbOcua  nigra  var.  lad. 

niiita,;^.  .       .        .86 

laoembsa,  de»c.  and  fig.    86 

SarmentAcec    .        -  .367 

Sarrac^nto  fltira  .       -       .573 

•  Scaphygl6ttU  aioUcea,>L  45  i 
Seh\nvM%[6tte  •  .  .889 
Schiadnthus  Rendli'dMO  .  558  I 
5cflleaa  .  -  .  .967 
5colop£ndrium  .  -  881 
ScropbuUbroB  .  •  -  367 
ScTophuUriaaqu&tica.  .989 
Sc6tttVi  angusOiblia  .  -  948 
Scutellaria  alplna  *ianguf. 

nea,  JL .  .  .  .456 

5emperviTuai  aibbreum    .  889 

tirbicum       >       .        -664 

Go6chJtf    .  .       .  888 

Sendcio  (legans  .       .       .498 

fSildne  compicta,il  .        -  458 

S.  ptirpmrco  K»  et  ^f. 

•  Siphoc&mpyloa  •  blcolor,>f.  368 
Siayrlncbiuin  craninifblium 

▼ar.  *pamilu]n,>L     -  *45 

*  tpedbnim,^      •       -   81 

Anilieeae       .  .  .367 

Sblanitoew  .        -        .387 

Sciinum  auricuUUum         .  463 

tetAceum       .  -  463 

tubeibsum  174.  31ft,eti£l.  963 

Sopk&ra  secundifbUa  .  289 

Sphieria  carplnea       -         .477 

flmbrikto  .  -  477 

Sparfixis  ••tellftris^A         .  809 

Sp&rtium  •acutif&liuni,>L  .  361 

^Unceum     *  odoratlai- 

mum,^  .       >         .361 

•  Spir&nthea  bractebM,/.  .  188 
Stackbotfaia  •mon6gyna,>L  41 
Stanbbpea  grandifldza        .  518 

.    oculita     .  .        -  560 

StapdUa  -  ...  369 
StelUtB         .  -  .367 

StercaUasUUnifblta  .       .    57 

•  Stranva^ite  •glauc^scans, 

JL  .  .867 

Crat^gMgtaAca  Arb. 
Brit 
StrolltzM  rcglnn       -         -  588 
«  Swletdnto  ilakdgoni       -  595 
Symphoricfirpua  montlnus, 

Jt.  '  -  868 

Sumpkiria    momlana 
Hort  Brit 


Siiringa  JotSkM^a  .  .87 
Tkzhte$  -  ...  465 

7>tffuirfo<iKf'oocidentaiia  .  596 
nmus  elephtotipea  .  -  830 
7>irikxacum  pa]6stre  -  -  826 
Tarentlne  varieg^U  -  463 

Tax6dium  dlstichum  .  114.  170. 
355 
nxua  bacdito     -       .  187.  477 
T4ooma  cap6naia    .      -  229.  463 
tdiilbra 


grandio 
Tetdpeaspei 
Tetrap£itM  frftgnm*     - 
TVovlridis    . 
Tbeopbrfista  Juariea^  • 


289 
■  519 
-512 

593 
•  519 


flbenn6|»ia  fkbicea,  if.;  503 
T.  AombifbUaBuA. 


Tkdrmia   rkomtifUia 

Nutt 
Cftitut   rkombifhOuM 

Purah.. 

Sopbbra  fabdeea  Pan. 

Thil^  aiticuliU  .       .  984.  528 

Thunb^rgfo  alkta      .         .664 

ooccinea       .        .       .354 

rh^mua*aidreus,>L.       -368 

TiUa  -  .  .  -  168 

&lba       .  .        .    57 

oqitenifbUa.        .        .57 

americilna    .        >       .    81 

europe^a  .  .1 

m.  in  liorraine    .  .    88 

TradeM^tJa  •caridAlia,;!.    81 

criaaula         .       .       .354 

Tragop^nim    .        .  .88 

•Tnchoc^ntrum  *fliacuni^.  818 

AcofdemmfAscum  Undl. 

•Tk-igonldium  *obti^aum,  /f.    81 

Trit«lela  *unifldra,>l.         .    81 

Trops'olum        .       .       .465 

t  brachf ceraa.^  .       .79 

nuUua  fibre  plteo  .       .468 

tricolbrum,  ft.  177. 551.  BS6. 

T.  tricolor  Bot  Reg. 
mbercibirium  38a,  cult.  Ac 

40&,  Jig.  419 

oenrlnum       .       .  397. 415 

gul6num     .        .       -418 

T.  gulotbrum. 

Lj/cop4rdon  T^ber  L 

T.  ciMr*cm  Sibth. 

gidoadrum         .  .392 

minimum    -        .        .415 

aulUum      .       .  .  414 

TuIbaghfAtLudwig^dfuifA    81 

•violiicea,^         -        -  183 

T&l^a  OeanerUna  .468 

aculua  adlia        -        .458 

•acabrtacapa,^     .       -458 

▼ar.  Buonarottiaira  498 

▼ar.  m(xta     .        .468 

▼ar.  primiklina        ..  458 

▼ar.  atranguliCa     .  458 

ITlex       -        -  -       .  387 

europae^i      .  •  OS.  39B 

XPham    .       -  .  a  881 478 

campistria,  dlMc        .    89 

acutifblia,  de$c  .    .    89 

i\\UL,de$c.     .         .    89 

■trictju  dleae.    .       .30 

▼iminalia,  dese. 


30 
.  90 
-    91 


▼Irena,  deac 
efftkaa     .  -       - 

glifara       -        -  -    __ 

U.    montiLM   gldira 
Arb.Brit 
dect&mbena     .       .89 
V.mtmtdna  pin. 
dMla  Arb.  Brit. 
miUor,  drac.    .       .89 
rcplicita.ifafc.       .    89 
U.  montinaftutf. 
gUita  Arb.  Brit 
U.  momthna  F6rdVL. 
U.  etomentis. 
monUna  401,  498 


XII     LISTS  OF  FRUITS,  CULINARY  VEGETABLES,  HORTICULTURAL 


inmus  mont^na  iniyor,<fejc.    29 

minor,  dae.     -    99 

nina,        -       -    29 

TugbtAfdesc.     .    28 

parvifiylia    -       .       -  477 

$uhetbMit  de»c.  -       -    30 

V.  campistrit  sube- 

rbsa  Arb.  Brit 
&lba,  de$c,    -  -    51 

\5.c.».iaa  Artu 
Brit 
variegilta        .       -50 
U.  c. «.  varieaAia 
Arb.  Brit 
The>lack  Irish  Ehn,  94.  297 
Wych  ElmatPoloc,!^,  170 
At  BriffDoIet       .         -372 
ITrMo  Qu€rctu        -  -  477 

f'aleridna  riibra        -        .465 


rerb4«cum  Tenlflbrum       -  S69 

rerb^na  ArraD^diM    -        .  554 

Aubldtia    var.   Drum- 

mdn<U,>L        -       .    80 

V.  Dmmmdndil  Hart. 

chaiDcdrif&Ua    .  -  498 

Metmdrit     -       -         .498 

Lamb§fUvar.»rdMa,A    40 

V.  DrummAmR  HorL 

pulch^lla!     .       .       -498 

SabiDMiia     -        -       .  498 

TweediediM,  Ji.  •         -    40 

Tendsa  ...        .498 

Ferdniea  agr^stla         .     .  226 

resiciria  *gricUit,>l.        .    S5 

FibtiraHm  mo6dw     -        .463 

Tlnus  .       .       -        .318 

ndauti?a,ciift,       .         .450 

«Vfet5ria  •  icgiMs,  due.    .  471 


Fiolarite      •  .       .  S«7 

Flaeum  ilbum      .       .  20&  285 
VUnea  Mocanira     -  -  4C3 

ntex  ^'gnvu-cistus  .        -229 

ioclca    .       .        .       .  229 

ntU  462.,  euU.  17fiL  231. 906, 306L 

460 

▼inifera  var.  black  Ham. 
burg  -         .  7.  a  S95 

Black   Hamburg,    cuk.    95 

vulplna  ....  262 
•Wigfodia  «caracanikna,^  314 
Wia&ria  CoiMcquAna  .  229 
•Xaatbdiia  •  rotundifMia^  SIS 
Xantb^xylum     ^uglaodifo. 

lium  .  -  230 

Yiioca  alSiiblia  {^g.  12&)  463  682 

gforidsa  .  .  -463 
ZephyrinUicactodkU        .  273 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


An&na  CkerbnbUa       -  326.  591 

Apples         -         .  13S.  236.  433 

A  Hybrid      .       .       .230 

Jerunlemsable  >        -48 

Plgeonnet      >       -      .  192 

Bed  Everlaf  ting,  desc,  -  191 

Reinette  de  Laak         -  598 

Saul's  Seedling  91.»degc.  188 

Transparent  de  Zurich  .  5S8 

Wormsley  Pippin         .  5S8 

Apricots      .       .       -       .132 

Cherries       -     -  .       .  133. 550 

Chicory     -         ...  538 

Currantt      .       .  132.,  cult,  263 

¥iM 132 

Filberts    -  -         -  46a  616 

Gooseberries  .  .  132. 621 
Companion  >  .  >  91 
Ostrich  .  .  .91 
Tlie  Roaring  Lion  >  90 
Thumper     -       -       •   91 


Oourd      ...  .  563 

Grapes        .       .        .       .    61 

Seedling       .  132.  283.  549., 

cult.  117.  172.  281.   305. 

306.  538 

Black  Hamburg  .    95 

Mango  .       .       .       .  595 

Melons     .        .        .         .538 

M&sa  Carendishii,  cMtt.  141.538 

Nectarines  .       .       .       .132 

Oranges,  on  grafting  oo  the 

Pomegranate  >  .  .  476 
Peaches  .  .  61,  62L  132.  624 
Pears  .  133. 238.  259.  fiSSL  549 
Bellissime  d'Hiver  .  192 
Bergamotte  bronate  .  48 
Beurre  Romaine  .  .  528 
Bon  Chretien  TUrc  .  48 
Comte  de  Lamy,  dete;  .  192 
Drapier  d'E't£  .  -  528 
Easter  Beurr^         .     .233 


Franc  rfiald'B't^.       .527 
Haoon*k  Incomparable, 

deac  19S 
Hepworth  .  .  >  588 
Jeschil  Armudi  .  .587 
Orange  Bergamotte  .  528 
Ptrfr  de  Cygne  .  .527 
Summer  St  Germain  .  527 
SwanEn,rtia,  .  -188 
"Winter  Crassaoo  .  .  48 
Tutte  ....  627 
Pine- Apple  .  .  -  61. 461 
Plum,  on  grafting  tlie,  cm  the 

Fig  .  •  .       -     •.       .476 

Plums    -       -       ..  133.  550 

Denver's  Victoria         -  550 

Pond's  Seedling    .        .  SOI 

Raspberries      -  .  &  138 

Strawberries        .  61.,  cuU,  307. 

sua  538 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Asparaginous  Plants,  Salads, 

Asparagus  .  S3&,  cuU.  76.  358 
Bean,  New  Long  Pod  .  500 
Broccoli,    MetcalTs    Gray, 

desc.  ....  480 
Knight's      Protecting, 
de$e.     -  .        .  500 

Brussels  Sprouts,  cKlf.  .  .  358 
Cabbage  and  Horaeradish,  a 

Hybrid  between       .      .283 

Cabbages,  euit.    -       .       .358 

Drumhead       -     .  577. 681 

Jersey,  or  Cow       .188.583 

Cauliflowers        .        -  264. 561 

Celery,  flat-stalked,  desc   -  499 


Chicory,  cuU.  -  .  .310 
Cucumbers  .  61.  202.,  cult.  366. 
449 
Garlic,  Uses  of  .  .  .  617 
Horseradish  .  .  -  143 
Kidneybeans,  cult.  .  .965 
Lettuce,  the  Asiatic  Cab. 

bage.  d^sse.  .  .  .  499 
Mangel  Wunel  Potato  .  88 
Melons  .  61.  375l  441.,  euU.  447 
New  esculent  Sea.  Weed  .  517 
Onion  Tribe  ...  33 
Onions  .  .  .189. 241 
Pea,  etUi.  ....  450 
PoUtoes  .  .  283. 561.  615 
Potatoes,  iwft.       .      >  174  363 


Potatoi,  New  Seedling         .  521 

Bishop's  Chamoes        -  581 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs  .    34 

Red  Apple  ....    88 

JKhtom  austrille       .         .34 

Savoys.  cuU.       -        -       .358 

Spinach  Tribe    -       .        -    33 

iVuflles  .  389.,  cuU.  408 

Small    .       .        .        .415 

The  edible      .       -     .  392 

The  Stag      .        .       .415 

TheSwine       >      >      .  393 

Turnip     .      193.  621.,  cuU.  357 

Vegetable  Marrow       -      -  596 

White  Beet       -       .         .7 


LIST 

OF   HORTICULTURAL,   BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire  Hort  -  .576 
Agricultural  Soc.  of  France  462 
Andover        .  .  .559 

Annandale  Hort  and  Flor.  578 
Auchcnbowie    and    Plcan 
Hort.    -       -       -       -  579 


Banflkhire  Hort.  .       >      -  576 
Barton  upon  Trent  Flor.  and 

Hort       -        -       .       -  564  I 
Bath  Hort  and  Flor.        -  185. 
575 
Bautry  and  Retford  Hort  -  563  I 


Bedford  Hort 
Bedfordshire  Hort 
Beccles  Hort 
Belfast  Hort      . 
Bererley  Hort. 
Biggleswade  Hort 


-551 

-  90.551 

.564 

-682 
.567 
-561 


SOCIETIES,  AND  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


XIU 


Birmingham  Bot  and  Hort.  91. 
665 
Blackbarn  nor,aiHl  Hort  -  560 
Bolton  Flor.  and  Hort  .  560 
Brighton  and  Suaiex  Hort  566 
Bristol  Hort  -  -  .558 
Burton    under    Needwood 

Bot  Hort  and  IW  -  >  664 
Bury  Hort  -  .  .  664 
Caledonian  Hort  -  6Dl  4ea  573 
Cafaic  Flor.  .  .  .667 
Cambridge  Hort  .  -  562 
Cheltenham  Hort  -  -  556 
Cherter  Hort  -  .  -558 
Chicherter  Hort     .  .665 

arencester  Hort  .  .558 
Clackmannanshire  Hort  .  576 
Colcherter  Flor.  and  Hort  .  658 
Coliniburgh  Hort  .  -  579 
Columb,  St,  Cottage  Oar. 

dening  .  .  .  .  554 
Conicburg  Hort.  .  .  .  669 
Cornwall  Hort  -  .  -  i 
Coventry  and  Warwiduhire 

Flor.  and  Hort  ... 
Cowpen  Flor.  ...  563 
Cupar  ....  57a  665 
Denny  and  Dunipaoe         >  579 

Derby 565 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Hort  .  556 
Devonshire  Floral  .  .  i 
Doncaster  Hort  -  .508 
Dumfermline  Hort  .  .  579 
Dumfries  Hort  ...  577 
Durham,  South,  Hort  .  558 
East  Dereham  Hort  .  .561 
Edinburgh  Bot  .  .  831.  507 
Edinbuigh  Hort  .  .  93 
Eases,  &>uth,  Hort  .  .  568 
Falkirk  Hort  .  .  .  581 
Felton  Flor.  .  ...  563 
Glasgow  Hort  .  .  .117 
Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort  .  561 
GroTC  Ferry  Pink       .       .  560 


Guvnsey  Hort  -  .  .  571 
Haarlem  Acad,  of  Sdenoes  465 
Hadlekgh  Hort  .  -  .568 
Hagley  Hort  and  Flor.  .  567 
Hampshire  Hort  .  .  9a  558 
Hertford  Hort  -  .  90. 599 
Hinckley  Flor.  and  Hort  .  561 
Holt  Hort  .  -  .  .561 
Hort  Soe.  oTIreland  .  .  582 
Hull  Flor.  and  Hort  -  .569 
Huntingdon  Hort  .5% 

Hurslets  Flor.  .  .  .669 
Huratperpoint  Hort.  .  .  665 
Ule  of  Man  Flor.  and  Hort  573 
Jersey  Hort  -  .  .571 
Kettering  Hort  .  .  .562 
KUkenny  .  -  .  .  683 
Kllmadock  and  Kinkardlne 
in  Monteith  Cott  and 
Farm  Garden       .  .  6B1 

Kinbury  ....  559 
KIngacote  Hort  .  558 

KirkaldyHort  .  .  .  580 
Kirkcaldy  Agr.  Asa  -  .189 
Lancaster  Hort  .  .  560 
Leeds  Hort  and  Flor.  .  569 
Leicester  Hort  -  .  .  560 
Linngaan  >  .  -  85w  291 
London  Entom.  .  -  .193 
London  Hort  -  4&  96. 117. 144. 

191. 940.  333L  361  37a  47&  503. 
506 
London  ZooL  -  -  -  144 
Madras  Agr.  and  Hort  .  617 
Maidstone  Hort  -  -  560 
Manchester  Flor.  and  Hort  660 
Neath  Hort  ...  92 
Newcastle  Bot  and  Hort  91.  662 
NorlbUe  and  Norwich  Flor. 

and  Hort  -  .  .561 
Northern  .  .  ^  -  582 
North  Riding  Hort  and  Flor.  568 
North  SUflbrdshire  Hort  .  564 
North  Shields  Ftor.     .       .  563 


Nottfaigham  Flor.  and  Hort  563 
FOntefract  Hort  .  -  670 
Ramsgate  Pink  and  Cama. 

tion  ....  560 
Reading  Hort  -  -  .  551 
Rugby  Hort  :  .  .565 
Salop  Hort  .  .  -  .  563 
Saxmundham  Hort  .  -  564 
School  of  Hort  and  Agrlc, 

Centra]  .  .  -  -  630 
SeghiU  Flor.  .  .  .  663 
ShelBekl  Bot  .  .  .570 
Sherboume  and  Yeovil  Hort.  656 
South  London  Flor.  .  .376 
SUilbrd  Flor.  and  Hort  .  564 
Stirling  Hort  .  .  .  680 
Stowmarket  Hort  -  -  564 
Sydenham  Pink  Show  -  560 
"nunworth  Hort  ...  564 
Taunton  Hort  ...  566 
The  Highland  .  .  18a  681 
Trentham  Flor.  .  .  .  664 
Tunbridge  MTells  Ptaik  .  660 
Uttoxeter  Hort  and  Flor.  .  564 
Watcrford  Hort  -  583 

Wexford  Hort.  -  .  .  564 
West  LondonOardeners' As. 

•odat'on  -  4a  8&  232. 472.  530 
Westmoreland  Hort  -  665 

West  Riding  Hort  -  .  668 
Whitby  Flor.  and  Hort  -  570 
Whitehaven  Hort  .  .  555 
Wingham  Hort  .  -  558 
Wilton  Flor.  -  -  -  -  567 
Wilts  Hort  -  -  -  565 
Winchester  Hort  .  559.  567 
Wiaheach  >  .  -  .  552 
Wolverhampton  Flor.  and 

Hort  -  .  .  .564 
Worcester  Hort  -  .567 
Vale  of  Evesham  Hort  and 

Flor.  .  -  •  -  567 
Yarmouth  Hort  .  .562 
York  Hort     -        .    •     -  570 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Abotsburr  Castle 

Aighburgh 

AlUnton  Park    - 

Altyre 

Alva    . 

Apley  CasUe       . 

Arboretums : -.- 
Flitwick  House 
Ooldworth    - 
Loddlgea**    .    - 

Avdoch  House 

BagshotPark    . 

Bfadrdrummond 

Booonnoc 

Boynton  House 

Braoo  Castle 


Britwell  House 
Cadder  House 


Cambridge  House 
Cardew 
Carofuie 
Cere* 

Chatsworth 
Chester  Hohne    - 
Chiawick 
Cliefden  House 
Clowance 
Cold  Spring 
Congalton 
Constant  Spring  . 
Copse  Hill       . 
Craigielands       . 
Cuktees  Castie 


-  .217 
.    4S 

-  -471 
.       .521 

.  577 

-  .    47 

.        -    27 

.       .  968 

.    27 

-  .580 

-  81 
.  5a  580 

-  -121 
88.85.  186 
.       .255 

-  .    67 

-  143 
.     -460 

-  577 
.    12 

-  .    87 
.    -467 

-579 

.32.39.640 

.       -  161 

-475 

.      5 

.  121.  521 

.       -501 

.      .    93 

.       -  691 

-  114 

-  -sn 

.    -    93 


Cnlaean  CasUe  •  .  .  352 
Cumberland  Lodge  •  -  7 
Curraghmore  ...  583 
Damawa  Castle  -  -  316 
Dltton  Park  .  .  .  L  255 
Doune  of  Rothlemurchus  -  67 
Dropmore  .  .4.  12a  643 
Drumlanrig  Castle  -  •  STI 
Eastoor  Castle  -  -  90A.  231 
EUaabeth  Bay  .  468. 584 
Enys  .  -  -496 

Evesham  .      •    43 

Fawley  HaU  .  -  -526 
Flashy  Hall       -  .      -  491 

ForesU:^ 

Bewdley  -  .  .237 
New  Forcft       -  -  153 

Wyre  .         -       -  837 

FUlham  Palace       •  .23 

Gardens,  Botanic :  — 

Berlin  .  .  180.21&519 
Birmingham  .  .  45&  540 
Bnisiclt    -  .        .   82 

Bury  St  Edmunds       -    95 
Cambridge    .        -      .    85 
Chelsea    -       -28.183.227 
Chdtenham    .       .      -  540 
Copenhagen        -         .84 
Dollar         .         -       .  577 
Edinburgh    40.  74l  237.  333. 
352 
Ghent  .       -       -       -    82 
Glasgow.  .  41.81,82.177. 
181. 18&  268.  430.  454.  47a 
503 


Gardens,  Botanic :  — 

Glasnevln  -  *  -  87.  237 
OSttingen  .  -       .    96 

Jardin  des  Plantes  .  .  4U 
Kew    -  -  27a  33SL  471 

Leeds,  proposed  .  -  540 
Liverpool .  17a  45&  604.  540 
Louvain  -  .  -373 
Ludwigsburg  -  -  183 
Madrid     -  -        .  327 

Manchester   .  376.  477.  540 
•     MontpeUer      -       -    .  299 
Naples  .        -      -  266 

Newcastleon  T>ne,  pro. 

posed       -        .       .519 

Oxford    -  -  .285 

Peradenia   .  -     .  363 

SheiBekl         -       -     -  540 

St  Petersbun,  Imperial  38. 

177.  180, 181.  313, 311  451. 

Toulon        .         -      -  463 

Twickenham    .       •    -    25 

Vienna       -        -        .466 

WUrtibnrg    -       -      .  464 

Gardens,  Horticultural :  •. 

Bath  Hort  and  Bot.     .135 

Caledonian  -        .4^ 

Dublin      -       •  .    89 

London    -  18.  21.  23.  S9. 30. 

31.  38.  4a  85.  91  9&  'iS 

144. 153.  191.  217.  219.  fisa 

237.  240.  269.  961.  «fi7!  313. 

311  333.  361.  363.  S7a  JsL 

«1.  466.478 


lUV 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


Garden,  ^>— ^.-.^  .  — . 

Kenul  Green       .       •  iM 

Gardens,  Public :  —  ^^^ 

BartceloDiii  Promenade  aSP 
Bushy  Park       -  -  IM 

Greenwich  Park  -  184 

Hampton  Court    -  184.  963. 

Hyde  Park       -  -  153 

Kensington    -       -  -  145 

Bfalaga  Public  Walk  .  S25 

Regent's  Park       -  -  153 

Richmond  Park      -  •  184 

Seville  Promenades  .  -  3^ 

St  James's  Park    .  -  155 

Valenc'ui  Promenades  -  337 

Windsor  Park     -  -  184 

Garden.  Zoological :  — 

Manchester    .     -  -  185 

Garden,  Zoological  and  Bo- 
tanical :  — 

Leeds,  proposed    -  -  519 

Gardens  of  Fnvate  IndivU 

duals  :  —  _, 

Barclay's,  Mr.       -  -268 
Bedford's,  Duchess  of  .  876 

Buckingham  Palace  -  469 

CasaNova    -       -  -   57 

CasaUlrich       .  .   56 

Dodson,  J..  ^.   .  -  fiSS 

Fondeur.  M.       .  .346 

Griffin,  W.,  Esq.     -  .    45 
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THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER, 

AND 

VILLA  COMPANION: 


COMPRISING 

THE   CHOICE   OF    A    SUBURBAN    OR  VILLA   RESIDENCE,  OR   OF   A    SITUATION 

ON    WHICH  TO   FORM    ONE; 

THE   ARRANGEMENT   AND   FURNISHING   OF  THE   HOUSE  ; 

THE    LAYING   OUT,  PLANTING,  AND   GENERAL   CULTURE   OF  THE  GARDEN 

AND  GROUNDS ; 

AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VILLA  FARM,  INCLUDING 

THE   DAIRY    AND   POULTRY. 

THV  WHOLV  ADAPTED 

FOR    GROUKDS     FROM    ONX     PKRCH     TO     FIFTY    ACRES    AKD     UPWARDS     IN      KZTSNT; 

AND   INTXNDRD   FOR   THX   IHSTRUCTIOM   OF   TH08X   WHO   KNOW   LITTLE   OP 

GARDENIMO   AND   RURAL   AFFAIRS, 

AND  MORE   PARTICULARLY  FOR  THQ  USB   OF  LADIES. 

lUutirated  by  numerous  Engravbta,  cki^  Ground  Plamfor  layimg  otU  Gardens  and 
Pteasnre-Gromnds. 

By  J.  C.  LouDOK,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c 
Besides  original  Designs  for  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  of  various  degrees 
of  extent,  from  a  few  perches  to  50  or  60  acres,  with  analytical  and  critical  remarks 
on  each  design.  Plans  and  Views  will  be  given  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
small  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  the  Mode  of  Management,  the 
more  remarkable  Plants  grown,  &c. ;  and  including  also»  in  some  cases,  the  Plan 
of  the  House  and  the  Domestic  and  Farm  OflBces.  Among  these  will  be  com- 
prised the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  of  the  Rev.  T.  Williams 
at  Hendon  Rectory,  of  Mrs.  Marryatt  at  Wimbledon ;  of  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq., 
at  Hampstead ;  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill ;  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  at 
Redleaf,  &c. ;  and,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  will  be  given  an  Itinerary  of  all  the 
more  remarkable  Suburban  Gardens  within  ten  miles  of  London,  pointing  out  their 
characteristic  beauties.  The  information  respecting  fruit  trees  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, in  this  work,  will  either  be  supplied  or  revised  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society *8  Garden,  by  special  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

LoMDON :  Longman,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Brief  Notices,  made  on  several  Occasions,  token  visiting  some 
Noblemen* s  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  By 
Thomas  Rutger. 

As  many  of  the  places  named  below  are,  in  some  instances, 
amply  described  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of  this  Magazine,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  repetition,  and  only  noticed  such  things 
as  may  be  considered  useful  and  interesting  to  the  gardening 
world  in  -general,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  feet  a  particular 
interest  in  the  places  visited. 

Ditton  Park.  —  In  taking  a  view  of  Dltton  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Montagu,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  and  lofty 
timber  trees  which  are  growing  in  a  soil  which  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to  Britain.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  gardener,  pointed  out  a  lime  which,  he  said,  measured  nearly 
1 30  ft.  in  height.  In  the  park  are  some  declining  oaks  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  In  surveying  the  lawns,  divided,  as  they  are,  into 
several  sections,  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  stately  growth,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  very  few  places  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis could  be  found  to  offer  such  advantages  for  the  introduction 
of  all  the  choice  and  newly  introduced  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  now  becoming  the  ornaments  of  many  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men's seats  and  villas  in  this  country.  Here  they  would  find 
ample  protection,  as  well  as  a  soil  apparently  well  suited  to  their 
growth.  Near  one  of  the  small  lawns  is  a  green-house,  or  con- 
servatory, with  a  trellis  at  the  back,  furnished  with  young  orange 
trees,  which  appear  healthy  :  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  the 
flower-garden,  in  a  situation  which  I  approve  of,  it  being  pretty 
near  the  house,  and,  at  the  same,  time  so  separated  from  the 
lawns  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  flower-garden  is  in 
the  Dutch  style,  with  an  erection  in  the  centre  for  seats,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy.  On  one  side  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
handsome  pyramid,  or  cone,  of  the  giant  ivy,  mixed  with  the 
Ayrshire  rose,  and  the  Virginian  creeper,  supported  by  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  large  red  cedar,  to  the  height  of  about  25  ft.,  which 
(particularly  when  the  rose  is  in  bloom)  is  much  admired.  On 
walking  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  a 
small  vista»  through  which,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  statue  of 
George  III.,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  opposite 
the  avenue  in  Windsor  Park,  and  at  a  distance,  in  a  straight 
line  from  Ditton  Park,  of  about  five  miles.  This  was  recently 
discovered  by  one  of  the  labourers,  who  happened  to  be  at  work 
on  a  clump  situate  in  the  direct  line  of  the  vista  through  which 
it  is  seen :  in  a  fine  clear  day  the  statue  is  perfectly  visible. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased  with  Ditton  Park ;  not 
having  seen,  for  many  a  long  day,  such  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  forest  trees  of  all  the  different  kinds,  apparently  competing 
with  each  other  which  should  gain  the  preeminence  in  height 
and  bulk  of  timber.  At  one  corner  of  the  mansion  stand  a 
horsechestnut  and  two  other  trees,  which  were  severely  scorched 
when  the  former  mansion  was  burnt  down,  some  twenty  or  more 

J  ears  ago ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  it  would  seem  that  the  fire 
ad  actually  laid  hold  of  their  leading  branches.  However,  they 
have  withstood  the  shock ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  fine  healthy  new  bark  and  wood  are  extending 
round  the  injured  branches,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  hide 
all  defects ;  a  proof,  this,  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr* 
Hutchinson  very  kindly  received  me  witn  my  friend,  to  whom 
he  was  before  known ;  and  the  latter  informed  roe  that  he  saw 
considerable  improvement  in  the  kitchen-garden  since  he  last 
visited  Ditton  Park.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses,  I  ob* 
served  three  fine  and  vigorous  young  plants  of  the  Brugm&nsia 
suaveolens  in  full  flower,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  grown  from  early 
cuttings,  and  planted  out  in  May. 

Stoke  Place  ;  Colonel  Vyse. — On  entering  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  stands  on  a  fine  loamy  soil,  I  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  The  garden  being  long,  it  is 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  cross  walls,  which,  together 
with  those  at  the  sides,  afford  sufficient  room  for  trees  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fruits  for  which  walls  are  necessary.  The  trees  bore 
ample  testiipony  to  Mr.  Patrick's  (the  gardener)  skill  in  their 
treatment;  the  walls  nearly  all  being  literally  covered  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  with  fine  wood.  A  few  of  the  peach  trees 
had  a  slight  attack  of  mildew  this  season;  but,  as  it  came  on  late, 
they  will  not  suffer  materially.  I  could  not  help  admiring  a  wall 
of  morello  cherries,  both  as  it  respected  the  trees,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  full  and  fine  crop  of  fruit  which  they  bore. 
On  viewing  this  garden,  I  was  led  to  consider  whether  or  not  I 
had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it ;  and  the  only  one  I  could  bring  to 
mind  that,  in  my  opinion,  approached  near  to  it  in  excellencet 
was  at  Wyke  House,  near  firentford ;  which,  some  thirty  years 
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ago,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  gardens  round  London. 
There  the  garden  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  loamy  soil,  but,  I 
think,  of  a  less  soapy  nature  than  that  at  Stoke  Place ;  and  it 
may,  in  consequence,  be  somewhat  less  productive. 

In  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  pleasure-ground,  Mr.  Patrick 
pointed  out  what  had  been  done  by  him  by  way  of  improvement ; 
such  as  enlarging  the  water,  disposing  of  the  walks,  and  undu- 
lating the  ground  in  various  places  with  the  excavated  soil 
accumulated  by  adding  to  the  water,  together  with  the  necessary 
work  in  formmg  the  clumps  and  borders,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  &c. ;  the  whole  o£  which  must,  I  think,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  may  visit  this  place.  The  earthed  up  elms  and 
cedars,  noticed  during  your  tour  here  in  1833. (Vol.  IX.  p.  525.), 
are  still  in  vigour,  and  were  doubtless  saved  by  the  causes  you 
mentioned ;  namely,  that  "  the  elms  spread  their  roots  to  a  great 
distance ;  and,  as  the  earthing  up  does  not  extend  far  from  their 
trunks,  they  may  be  saved  by  that  circumstance."  However,  a 
fine  large  oak  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  mode  of  treatment  For 
a  farther  description  of  the  place,  your  readers  may  refer  to  the 
above  page,  as  my  principal  design,  in  this  article,  is  to  induce 
all  gardeners  to  visit  this  place,  who  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  as  I  think  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden  alone  will  well 
recompense  them  for  their  pains. 

Stoke  Farm.  —  On  calh'ng  at  Stoke  Farm,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Sefton,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Oldacre  was  at  home; 
and,  looking  at  him  now  as  a  father  in  the  gardening  world,  the 
kind  reception  I  met  with  was  very  gratifying.  He  took  me 
round  the  kitchen-garden,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the  north 
side,  and  a  fine  wall  erected,  with  a  slip  at  the  back.  His  wall 
trees  were  in  fine  order ;  and  he  has  some  handsome  young  pear 
trees  coming  on  against  the  walls,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  no 
doubt  be  much  admired.  His  late  crops  of  peas  were  admirable, 
to  the  perfection  of  which  the  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  several  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
^rassica  tribe  has  suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  insects, 
which  seem  to  bafile  every  means  taken  to  retard  their  ravages ; 
and  whole  crops  of  broccoli,  coleworts,  &c.,  have  been  destroyed 
by  myriads  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
hope  Mr.  Oldacre,  or  some  one  in  his  neighbourhood,  will 
inform  you  more  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  this  apparently 
new  enemy  which  has  made  its  appearance.*  The  grapes  here 
were  very  fine,  as  were  most  of  the  other  things  that  came  under 
my  notice.  The  orchard  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as 
the  trees  in  it,  by  Mr.  Oldacre's  judicious  mode   of  pruning, 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  Gardener'^s  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, and  read  the  account  at  p.  553.  of  the  new  species  of  A^pnis,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  above  alluded  to. 
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present  nearly  a  fac-simile  of  each  other ;  forming  fine  round 
heads,  with  handsome  boles,  and  most  of  them  being  loaded  with 
fruit.  Mr.  Oldacre  does  not  permit  the  branches  of  the  trees  to 
touch  the  ground,  but,  by  pruning,  keeps  them  about  S  ft  or 
4  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  family  being  at  Stoke  Farm,  it  was 
not  convenient  for  me  to  have  a  view  of  the  flower-gardens  and 
grounds,  which  I  could  not  help  regretting ;  but,  nevertheless,  felt 
myself  amply  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  by 
the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Oldacre,  who,  as  a  kitchen-gardener, 
has  for  so  many  years  preserved  a  high  reputation. 

Dropmore.  —  On  approaching  Drop(nore  from  the  Burnham 
side,  my.  anticipations,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  approach  to  a 
place  of  such  celebrity,  were  not  realised ;  the'soil,  apparently, 
not  being  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fine  English  timber  trees ; 
and  too  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  to  give  that  character  to  the 
place  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  others  of  less  magnitude. 
To  landscape-gardeners  in  general,  I  conceive  that  Dropmore, 
with  regard  to  the  scenery  of  its  interior,  does  not  yield  that 
satisfaction  which  they  may  be  led  to  expect  from  mere  report ; 
but  to  the  admirers  of  Flora,  in  all  her  richest  varieties  of  beauty 
and  splendour,  when  heightened  by  the  free  introduction  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  such  as  vases,  pedestals,  statues,  &c.,  it 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  rich  repast.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  redundancy  of  beauty  and  variety  here,  a  description  of 
which  a  transient  visitor  can  scarcely  attempt  to  give.  Mr. 
Frost,  with  a  limited  number  of  hands,  when  compared  with 
former  years,  perseveres  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  improve- 
ments, and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  all  that  is 
most  select,  rare,  and  beautiful  in  the  flower-garden  and  its 
appendages ;  to  accomplish  which  thousands  of  pots  must  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  a  constant  reserve,  to 
replace  such  of  the  flowers  as  are  dying  off  in  the  numerous 
clumps  and  borders  which  he  has  to  supply.  The  pinetum  is 
still  progressing,  and  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  thriving 
admirably,  in  a  soil  which  seems  better  adapted  for  pines  than 
for  most  of  the  indigenous  and  deciduous  trees  of  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  enlarging  the  water,  and  making  rough  banks 
with  the  excavated  soil  alluded  to  in  Vol.  III.  p.  263.,  are  still 
carrying  on,  at  a  great  outlay  of  labour  and  expense ;  and,  for 
convenience  as  well  as  for  ornament,  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed 
over  a  part  of  the  water.  Upon  these  rough  banks  the  pinetum 
is  extending,  and  eventually  must  give  a  character  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  that  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  cedar  drive,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  a  winding  avenue  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
of  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  begins  to  assume  a  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  trees  are  of  about  25  years'  growth,  and 
are  planted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  sufficient  to  show  their 
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beauty  when  arrived  at  maturity.  At  present,  they  may  average 
about  25  ft.  or  30  fl.  in  height,  and  are  backed  up  by  a  plantation 
on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  taste,  perhaps  some  may  think  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  at  Dropmore,  the  transitions  are  too  sudden, 
from  those  which  are  in  high  keeping,  to  those  which  are  rough 
and  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  this  could  be  easily  remedied, 
should  it  be  thought  desirable.  In  the  kitchen-garden,  Mr. 
Frost  has  begun  to  try  his  skill  at  pine-growing,  in  which,  I  think, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  of  his  succeeding,  as  his  small  young 
stock  is  in  a  fine  healthy  state,  and  promises  to  make  fine  plants 
for  fruiting.  I  regretted  much  that  the  day  was  so  far  spent  as 
to  afford  much  less  time  than  I  desired,  not  only  for  viewing  the 
premises,  but  also  for  conversing  with  Mr.  Frost,  whom  I  found 
very  intelligent,  and  not  less  kind  in  his  attentions.  He  has  a 
nice  little  library,  which  augurs  well. 

Cliefden  House*  —  The  approach  on  the  Dropmore  side  to 
Cliefden  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Warrender,  is  by  a 
lodge ;  after  passing  which  the  road  curves  to  the  right,  sheltered 
by  trees  on  each  side,  for  about  a  hundred  yards ;  when  it  enters 
the  grand  avenue,  and,  with  a  turn  to  the  left  when  it  reaches 
the  centre,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  iron  gates,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  iron 
palisade,  attached  to  walls  built  at  right  angles,  and  extending 
on  either  side  towards  the  extreme  wings  of  the  mansion.  These 
walls,  together  with  the  house  and  palisades,  form  a  large  qua- 
drangle, which  may  be  considered  as  the  court  of  honour.  The 
avenue,  with  its  broad  road  and  wide  .verges,  or  rather  slips, 
together  with  the  mansion  and  court  of  honour,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  visitor  when  entering  on  that 
side  of  the  premises.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle 
form  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  two  gardens  detached  from  each 
other,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  forcing  and  growing  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.  The  lawn  on  the  terrace  side  of  the  mansion 
(described  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  64>5.)9  and  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
flower-garden,  remains  in  statu  quo,  Mr.  Dodds  retains  his 
ardour  as  a  florist  as  well  as  a  gardener,  and,  apparently,  excels 
in  both.  His  pines  were  in  fine  condition ;  and  he  showed  me  a 
fine  light-coloured  seedling  dahlia,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Englefield  Green  show,  on  the  following  day.  On  leaving 
Cliefden  on  the  Taplow  side,  the  road  leads  down,  and  winds 
through  a  woody  glen,  where  there  is  a  small  lake,  and  some 
dressed  ground.  The  trees  here  look  fine ;  and  Mr.  Dodds  has 
made  some  improvements  in  enlarging  the  water,  &c.  One  thing 
struck  me  with  regard  to  Cliefden;  namely,  that,  to  make  a  place 
of  such  a  character  complete,  there  should  be  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  park  attached  to  it.     I  observed,  on  a 
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piece  of  lawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  avenue  near  the 
lodge,  some  patches  of  JErica  vulgaris,  which,  perhaps,  to  many 
might  appear  to  look  out  of  place ;  there  could  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  this  plant  being  introduced  as  a  skirting  at  each  side 
of  the  avenue,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Taplow  House,  —  I  was  highly  delighted  with  the  grounds  at 
Taplow  House,  the  seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq. ;  and  I  know 
of  no  place  of  equal  extent  that  could  afford  me  greater  satis* 
faction  ;  but,  as  you  have  given  in  detail  most  of  the  beauties  of 
this  place  (Vol.  IX.  p.  658.),  I  shall  refrain,  and  only  notice  a 
few  things  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Mr.  Springall  is  still  here,  and,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  good  gardener,  and  indefatigable  in 
his  pursuits  to  bring  to,  and  keep  in,  perfection  all  that  comes 
under  his  management.  The  cones  of  pelargoniums  noticed  by 
you  are  more  splendid  than  ever,  and  form  very  delightful  objects 
on  the  lawn ;  but,  as  they  are  taken  up  every  autumn,  it  is  almost 
wonderful  how  they  are  so  well  kept,  as  to  be  brought  out  every 
spring,  with  little  or  no*  injury.  I  think  Mr.  Springall  told  me 
that  now  one  or  two  of  them  were  7  ft.  high,  and  SJ  ft.  in  di- 
ameter. Mr.  Springall,  in  common  with  many  of  his  profession, 
is  a  lover  of  dahlias  ;  but,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a 
florist  as  some  others ;  as  he  retains  a  prime  dahlia,  if  a  good  bor- 
der flower,  as  answering  his  purpose  equally  with  any  new  variety 
that  may  turn  up.  Hence,  he  has  many  excellent  varieties  which, 
as  show  flowers,  would  be  thought  little  of.  His  mode  of  en- 
livening the  clumps  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn,  as  well  as  the 
shrubberies  which  may  chance  to  fall  on  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  not  generally  adopted.  He 
allows  about  4  ft.  space  of  border  round  the  clumps,  and  along 
the  shrubberies ;  which,  during  the  summer,  is  well  supplied  with 
a  portion  of  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  beautiful ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  effect  he  produces  by  this  means.  On  one  side 
of  the  lawn  is  a  small  oval  flower-garden,  quite  in  seclusion :  the 
beds  are  on  grass,  and  most  of  them  flUed  with  masses  of  the 
most  choice  flowering  plants  of  the  present  day.  This  is  a  very 
pleasing  retreat,  in  which  there  is  a  small  recess  with  a  seat, 
overhung  with  foliage.  There  was  a  beautiful  cone  of  trained 
purple  petunias  on  the  lawn,  which,  with  the  cones  of  geraniums, 
and  other  tasteful  devices,  rendered  the  whole  most  delightful. 

In  walking  round  the  kitchen-garden,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  and  full  crop  of  raspberries  just  coming  in 
for  gathering :  this,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  I  thought  a 
rare  thing,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  they  were  not  of  the  old 
double-bearing  kind.  Mr.  Springall  told  me  they  were  a  distinct 
variety  from  any  other,  and  that  he  received  them,  some  years 
ago,  from  the  north  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  different  kind  of 
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treatment  was  necessary  than  that  of  the  common  mode.  It  is 
this :  —  At  the  spring  season,  when  the  common  kinds  begin  to 
shoot,  these  are  all  cut  down  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground : 
the  consequence  is,  that,  instead  of  fruit,  new  shoots  are  produced, 
which  in  the  autumn  bring  forth  a  crop.  However,  it  is  necessary, 
from  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
young  plants,  as  in  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  the  old  ones  will 
be  worn  out:  hence  Mr.  Springall,  every  season,  plants  out  two 
or  three  rows  of  young  plants ;  which  plan  is,  year  after  year,  fol- 
lowed on  through  the  quarter,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
old  plants  that  have  become  useless.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
gardeners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  above  mode  of  producing 
a  late  crop  of  raspberries;  but  to  such  as  are  strangers  to  it  the 
above  may  be  useful.  Here  I  saw  a  crop  of  the  large-veined 
white  beet,  the  leaves  of  which,  I  was  given  to  understand,  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  by  first  separating  all  the  small 
veins  from  the  leafy  part,  and  then  boiling  it  in  the  common  way; 
and  that  the  large  white  rib  in  the  centre  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sea-kale.  A  friend  of  mine  has  since  favoured  me  with  a 
root  of  this  plant;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  leaf,  when 
separated  from  the  veins,  and  well  boiled,  may  be  considered  as 
a  very  good  substitute  for  spinach  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  the  midrib  answering  instead  of  sea-kale,  as  its  flavour  is 
far  less  delicate,  and  accompanied  with  a  taste  that  is 'much  less 
agreeable.  But  to  return,  Mr.  Springall's  peach  trees  under 
frames  do  him  great  credit:  he  has  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit  this  year;  and  the  wood  promises  equal  success  for  the  en- 
suing season.  On  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  Springall,  I  considered 
that  I  was  parting  from  one  who  possessed  that  complete  devo- 
tion to  his  calling,  upon  which  success,  in  general,  depends,  and 
in  which  he  has  preeminently  distinguished  himself. 

Cumberland  Lodge  Gardens.  —  The  object  of  my  visit  to  these 
gardens  was  principally  to  have  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  vine 
growing  there ;  and  my  expectations,  from  what  I  had  heard, 
were  more  than  realised.  I  was  informed  by  one,  but  which 
was  contradicted  by  another,  that  this  vine  was  raised  from  a 
cutting  of  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  but  of  little  consequence :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they 
are  both  of  the  black  Hamburg  kind.  The  vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  Gardens  is  '25  years  old,  and  is  planted  inside  about  mid- 
way from  back  to  front,  standing  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
each  end  of  a  house,  which,  by  repeated  lengthenings,  is  now 
138  ft.  long.  The  breadth  of  the  house  is  15  ft.  The  last  ad- 
dition to  it  was  made  at  the  eastern  end,  about  a  year  ago ;  it  will 
consequently  take  a  year  or  two  more  before  the  vine  will  have 
completely  filled  that  end  of  the  house :  when  it  has,  I  was  in- 
formed, it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  the  house  at  the  front, 
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in  the  same  way  as  that  has  been  done  which  is  at  Hamptoa 
Court.  The  vine  is  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  has  made  fine  long 
and  strong  wood  this  season,  at  that  end  of  the  house  which  was 
lengthened  last.  I  was  told  there  were  about  2000  bunches 
hanging  on  it  when  I  saw  it.  The  berries  were  finely  swelled, 
and  coming  to  a  good  colour ;  and  some  of  the  bunches  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plant,  upon  the  youngest  wood,  must, 
I  think,  have  weighed  2  lb.  The  sight  was  splendid,  and  left 
me  no  room  for  regret  in  going  a  few  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see 
it  If  the  dimensions  which  have  been  given  me  of  the  house 
at  Hampton  Court  be  correct,  namely,  72  ft.  by  28  ft.,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  54  square  feet  more  in  the  area  of  the  house 
at  Cumberland  Lodge,  than  in  that  at  Hampton  Court 

Hampton  Court  Gardens.  —  These  gardens,  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  under 
the  improving  hand  of  Mr.  Johnson,  are  renovating,  and  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  more  pleasing  character  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  fine  broad  walks  are  in  good  order,  and  most 
of  them  now  appear  nearly  full  of  gravel,  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  addition  of  gravel  at  the  sides,  and  lowering  the  verges. 
Mr.  Johnson  intends  to  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  whole  are 
completed.  The  large  middle  walk,  running  lengthwise,  and 
formerly  of  gravel,  has  been  thrown  into  grass,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  considered  an  improvement  The  walks  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  also  being  renovated,  and,  when  completed,  will  form 
fine  shady  promenades  for  the  visitors.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
introducing  as  many  of  the  climbing  roses  as  he  has  been  able 
to  get  against  the  long  wall,  which  has  been  effected  by  budding 
chiefly  upon  the  common  china  rose,  in  which  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing  many 
of  the  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  to  that  perfection 
which  is  desirable  in  the  borders,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
old  yews,  hollies,  &c.,  that  are  growing  there,  and  which,  much 
as  they  may  be  considered  in  character  with  the  place,  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  flowers.  The  introduction  of  new 
soil  for  the  herbaceous  plants  avails  but  little,  as,  by  the  time 
they  get  established,  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  found  penetrating 
through  it  in  all  directions,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  their 
intended  nourishment.  However,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  judicious 
management,  no  doubt  all  will  be  done  that  can  be  towards  em- 
bellishment, and  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  such  kinds 
of  plants  and  flowers  as  will  be  found  to  be  most  in  character 
with  the  place. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Hampton  Court  during  the  summer 
months  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Sundays  and  Mondays 
are  the  principal  days  for  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.,  who  pour 
out  of  XJondon  in  multitudes  for  a  day's  recreation.     On  these 
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days  may  be  seen  humble  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  brimful 
of  visitors,  to  the  amount,  on  a  fine  day,  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred :  many  of  these  are  vans,  which  hold  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  persons  each. 

The  house  which  contains  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
having  been  widened  about  8  ft.,  the  branches  have  been  laid 
out  so  as  cover  the  whole  of  the  trellis  beneath  the* glass;  conse- 
quently, the  bunches  of  grapes  (whether  they  are  so,  or  not)  ap- 
pear by  far  less  numerous  than  heretofore:  added  to  this,  a  kind 
of  rust  has  spread  itself  over  a  vast  number  of  the  berries,  which 
has  prevented  their  swelling;  so  that,  altogether,  the  vine  with  its 
fruit  does  not  present  such  a  striking  effect  now  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years.  This  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
been  still  more  fatal  in  Its  effects  in  a  vinery  at  Bushy  Park,  in 
which  nearly  every  bunch  of  grapes  has  been  affected ;  and  it 
has  so  prevented  the  fruit  from  swelling,  as  that  the  berries  of 
the  black  Hamburg  in  some  of  the  bunches  are  not  larger 
than  marrowfat  peas.  It  seems  that  the  disease  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  confined  to  the  late  crops,  as  in  a  house  adjoining,  which 
has  been  forced,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  will  be  ascertained,  as,  if  not, 
and  should  it  increase  in  future  on  the  vine  at  Hampton  Ck)urt, 
it  must,  in  a  few  years,  greatly  detract^  not  only  from  the  beauty, 
but  from  the  value,  of  that  celebrated  vine. 

Teddington,  —  In  this  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceable 
village  are  several  small  places  that  are  interesting,  two  of 
which  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  view,  namely,  that 
of  Park  Housey  belonging  to  Miss  Mercer;  and  Teddington 
Graoey  the  residence  of  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  The  former  is 
comprised  in  less  than  four  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
kitchen-garden,  stables,  &c.  Considerable  taste  has  been  here 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  walks  and  shrubberies ;  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  them  as  could  be  well  introduced  into 
so  small  a  place.  The -house,  with  a  conservatory  attached,  is 
beautifully  situated,  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  Bushy 
Park ;  and  from  the  upper  rooms  there  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  grand  avenue  leading  to  Hampton  Court.  Bushy  Park  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  place. 
Unfortunately,  for  want  of  ground  on  the  west  side,  the  stables 
and  kitchen-garden  are  so  placed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  pleasure-ground  to  get  to  them  ;  which  is  objection- 
able, and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  Hence  the  lawn, 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house,  is  divided  by  a  shrub- 
bery, in  order  to  have  a  walk  through  it  as  private  as  may  be  to 
the  stables  and  kitchen-garden.  One  portion  of  the  lawn, 
bounded  by  a  shrubbery  on  one  side,  and  a  walk  on  the  other, 
forms  something  like  an  oval  of  about  100  fl.  in  length,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  stands  a  large  Spanish  chestnut,  covering  with 
its  foliage  nearly  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  oval ;  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  oval  there  is  a  large  walnut  tree.  The  other, 
and  larger,  portion  of  the  lawn  is  studded  with  about  a  dozen 
fruit  trees,  consisting  of  two  mulberry  trees,  two  walnut  trees, 
and  the  remainder  with  apples  and  pears.  All  this  is  so  inconsistent 
with  taste,  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  is  sufficient ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  case,  where  there  are  so  many  choice  things  in 
the  shrubberies,  that  are  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  unless 
removed ;  and  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  gardener,  would  doubtless  be 
happy  could  he  gain  permission  to  have  some  of  them  transferred 
as  embellishments  to  the' lawn,  in  place  of  the  trees  above  men* 
tioned.  He  has  already  made  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  walks  and  shrubberies  since  their  original 
formation,  and  has  more  in  contemplation,  which  he  hopes  he 
shall  have  permission  to  carry  into  execution.  The  beauty  of 
this  place  might  also  be  much  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
vases,  and  other  embellishments,  which  might  be  procured  at 
Mr.  Austin's  manufactory,  in  the  New  Road.  Mr.  Brownlee  is 
zealous  in  his  pursuit  after  dahlias,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  is  able  to  grow,  has  been  very  successful,  this  season, 
in  obtaining  prizes  at  the  shows  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  grounds  at  Teddington  Grace  are  larger  than  those  at 
Park  House^  and,  consequently,  capable  of  greater  variety.  It  is 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  little  distance  from  the  village 
of  Teddington,  on  the  Twickenham  side ;  and  from  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  house  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Thames  and 
Richmond  Hill.  The  kitchen-garden,  forcing-houses,  and  frame 
ground  lie  contiguous  to  the  stable-yard,  which  is  always  advan- 
tageous. A  pretty  good  share  of  judgment  has  been  here  dis- 
played in  laying  out  the  walks,  shrubberies,  and  lawn.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  lawn  there  is  a  neat  conservatory,  fronted  by 
a  flower-garden,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  the 
beds  of  which  are  on  the  grass  at  the  south  end.  In  the  shrubbery, 
raised  on  a  mound,  stands  a  rustic  summer-house,  neatly  con- 
structed, partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  which  through  a  vista 
is  seen  the  Star  and  Garter  on  Richmond  Hill.  At  the  front  of 
the  summer-house  there  is  another  flower-<rarden  on  turf;  and 
nearly  adjoining,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  stands  what  has  been  an 
ornamental  dairy;  in  front  of  which  is  a  circular  basin,  surrounded 
by  rockwork,  with  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  In  proceeding  by 
the  side  of  a  sort  of  wilderness,  a  walk  leads  down  to  a  tunnel, 
which  they  call  the  grotto,  and  which  is  constructed  under  the 
public  road.  This  forms  the  approach  to  a  field,  round  the  verge 
of  which  a  walk,  backed  up  by  a  shrubbery,  leads  down  to  the 
Thames.  On  the  lawn  stands  a  very  fine  box  tree,  forming  a  com- 
plete cone  of  27  yards  round,  and  14 ft. high;  and  another,  which 
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forms  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  shrubbery,  measures  in  front 
18  ft«  in  the  line  of  the  shrubbery,  and  is  1 6  ft.  high.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  lawn  grows  a  handsome  round-headed  variegated  oak, 
about  SO  ft.  high  ;  there  are  also  two  good  specimens  of  the  red 
cedar,  one  of  which  is  about  30  ft.  high ;  and  likewise  a  handsome 
upright  cypress,  in  full  vigour,  about  40  ft.  high.  Here  are  also 
some  fine-growing  plants  of  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  holly, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  situations  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
advantage.  Fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  acuminslta  and  M. 
tripetala  are  growing  on  the  lawn,  and,  in  a  few  years,  will  make 
handsome  trees.  Cercis  canadensis  grows  well  here,  and  there 
is  one  handsome  specimen  about  25  ft.  high.  In  walking  through 
the  grounds  I  was  pleased  with  the  formation  of  the  shrubberies, 
they  being  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  thus  presenting  a  continued  variety  in 
passing  onward  through  the  walks'of  the  place.  Mr.  Bear,  the 
gardener,  in  common  with  bis  brother  gardeners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, grows  some  good  dahlias ;  his  camellias  in  the  con- 
servatory look  extremely  well ;  and  he  has  grown  some  fine 
petunias  and  thunbergias  in  pots  this  year,  trained  to  cone- 
shaped  trellises,  which  were  introduced  at  the  dahlia  show  at 
Teddington,  on  Sept.  12.,  with  considerable  effect. 

Mr.  Steers  of  Teddington  is  considered  a  good  grower  of 
pines  :  his  ground,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  is  full 
of  houses  and  pits;  and  from  these  he  has  ripened  700  fruit  this 
year.  His  fruiting  plants  for  next  year  are  now  (the  1st  of 
October)  in  a  fine  healthy  growing  state.  The  fruiting-houses, 
at  present  empty,  are  in  preparation  to  receive  the  plants  from 
the  pits,  which  have  been  shifted  into  the  fruiting-pots  for  some 
time;  he,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  farther  in  removing  them, 
than  to  carry  them,  and  at  once  to  plunge  them  in  the  tan-beds, 
which  is  done  without  their  being  tied  up.  Mr.  Steers  occa«> 
sionally  keeps  a  few  of  the  old  stock  of  the  queen  pine  over  year, 
and  on  each  suffers  two  suckers  to  remain,  from  which,  in  the 
following  season,  he  says  he  cuts  fruit  of  about  2^  lb.  in  weight. 
The  largest  queen  pine  he  ever  cut  weighed  4  lb. ;  and,  if  he  pre- 
serves his  plants  well  through  the  coming  winter,  I  think  there 
is  a  probability  of  his  having  many  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  weight.  The  compost  which  he  uses  appears  very  simple, 
being  nothing  more,  apparently,  than  a  light  yellow  rich  loam, 
somewhat  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan 
or  vegetable  mould  mixed  up  with  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  In  turning  out  a  few  of  the  plants  which  had  been  potted 
about  three  weeks,  the  roots  of  several  had  made  considerable 
progress  towards  covering  the  outside  circle  of  the  ball,  and  ap- 
peared as  healthy  as  possible ;  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  exhi- 
biting a  breadth  and  verdure  not  often  to  be  seen.     Here,  as 
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well  as  in  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  pines  are  grown,  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  insects  of 
every  description,  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  suckers  and  crowns  being  brought  forward  in  dung  heat, 
the  steam  of  which  destroys  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Steers 
says  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him,  in  getting  suckers  or 
crowns  from  other  places,  whether  they  are  clean  or  not;  as,  by 
first  plunging  them  in  dung  heat,  he  is  never  after  troubled  with 
insects  of  any  kind.  His  beds  were  all  uniformly,  or  nearly  so, 
of  a  milk-warm  temperature. 

Camht^idge  House.  —  On  approaching  Richmond  from  Twick- 
enham, this  place  is  situate  on  the  right,  near  Richmond  Bridge, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  house  stands 
on  a  flat  park-like  lawn,  of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent,  on  which 
there  are  some  fine  handsome  elms.  The  present  proprietor  is 
H.  Sevan,  Esq.,  who,  since  the  purchase,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  has  made  considerable  improvements,  among  which 
are  a  new  lodge  entrance,  and  an  approach  to  the  house.  The 
kitchen-garden  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half  within  the 
walls,  in  which  Mr.  Sevan  has  erected  two  good  ranges  of 
forcing-houses  and  four  ranges  of  pits.  One  of  the  ranges, 
nearly  100  ft.  in  length,  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
which  are  appropriated  for  an  early  and  late  peach-house,  and 
a  grapery.  The  trellis  under  the  glass  for  the  early  peach-house 
is  continued  up  straight  for  nearly  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
lights;  and  that  for  the  late  peach-house  forms  a  complete 
quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  front ;  thus  letting  in  a  larger  por- 
tion of  sun  and  light  to  the  trees  at  the  back.  The  other  range, 
for  pineries,  about  70  ft.  long,  is  also  divided  into  three,  which 
appear  admirably  constructed  for  fruiting-houses.  The  four 
ranges  of  pits  are  in  front  of  each  other,  and  each  about  40  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  different  widths.  The  widest  one,  at  the  back,  is 
for  pines;  and  the  others  for  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  All  these 
pits  are  heated  with  dung  linings,  which  are  well  covered  all 
round  with  sloping  shutters.  The  whole  of  these  houses  and 
pits  are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and,  ap- 
parently, without  regard  to  expense ;  much  to  the  credit  both  of 
the  proprietor,  and  of  the  person  who  gave  the  designs.  All 
the  houses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gardener,  approves  of  beyond  any  other  system  of  heating.  Mr. 
Wilson  practises  largely  the  drilling  system  with  his  garden 
crops ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  neatness  in  appearance,  is  highly 
advantageous  for  thinning  and  cleaning.  On  the  side  of  the 
approach  from  the  kitchen-garden  towards  the  house,  a  lofty 
span- roofed  orangery  has  be^n  erected :  its  dimensions  are 
50  ft  long,  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  hipped,  or  sloped  back, 
at  the  ends ;  and  half  the  roof  at  the  back  is  of  glassj  and  half 
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of  slate.  The  house  is  warmed  with  hot  water ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  loftiness,  and  of  the  quantity  of  glass  used  in  its  con- 
struction! the  frost  must  be  with  difficulty  kept  out  in  severe 
weather.  Attached  to  the  mansion  stands  a  conservatory,  or 
green-house,  which  is  constructed  in  a  superior  style  when  com- 
pared with  the  orangery.  It  is  about  40  ft.  long,  with  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  heightened  at  the  top,  by  the  upper  range  of 
lights  on  each  side  being  raised  on  an  upright  range  of  glass 
constructed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  lower  range,  and  sup- 
ported by  elliptical  and  ornamental  iron  brackets,  which  give  a 
good  relief,  and  particularly  when  they  are  clothed  with  creepers. 
This  house  has  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  is  well  furnished  with 
plants ;  while,  by  the  assistance  of  several  ornamental  devices, 
and  a  large  vase  containing  gold-  fishes,  it  is  rendered  attractive, 
and  forms  a  handsome  appendage  to  the  drawingroom. 

The  principal  point  of  attraction  from  the  grounds  is  the  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  rising  suddenly, 
forms  Richmond  Hill ;  the  slope  of  which,  interspersed  as  it  is 
with  villas,  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
presents  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  charming  views  conceivable 
for  so  contracted  a  prospect 

On  driving  through  Petersham,  I  was  invited  in  to  see  a  small 
place,  the  residence  of  R.  Thorley,  Esq.,  where  I  was  pleasingly 
struck  with  a  small  orange  grove,  consisting  of  about  fifty  or 
more  trees,  neatly  arranged  in  four  rows ;  the  highest  of  them 
being  about  8  ft.  Very  many  of  these  trees  were  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  all  of  them  hi  a  good  healthy  state :  some  of  them  are 
of  the  blood-red,  and  others  of  different  kinds  of  sweet  oranges, 
the  fruit  from  which  are  sent  to  the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
gardener,  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  dahlia  florist ;  and  as  such 
he  has  a  regular,  though  small,  dahlia  ground  of  sixteen  yards 
long  by  eleven  yards  wide,  which  is  fancifully  laid  out  in  borders 
and  walks  with  box  edgings.  He  has  gained  several  prizes  this 
year.  He  has  to  struggle  against  a  sandy  soil  for  his  peach 
border,  but  which  he  manages  admirably,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
have  a  full  crop  every  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  bloom  in  the 
spring,  he  has  a  length  of  bunting  for  the  whole  of  the  wall, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  roots  of  his 
trees  run  under  tlie  gravel  walk,  which  is  parallel  with  the  wall, 
leaving  only  about  5  ft.  of  border,  on  which  scarcely  anything 
•  is  suffered  to  grow.  This  small  portion  of  border  is  kept  well 
mulched  every  summer,  I  think  he  said  with  cow-dung,  which 
is  afterwards  pricked  in  with  the  fork.  In  dry  summers,  almost 
daily  watering  is  resorted  to,  as  otherwise  the  fruit  would  drop 
before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  particular  about 
handsome  training,  but  labours  chiefly  to  have  his  wall  filled  ;  in 
which  he  succeeds  extremely  well ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  little 
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of  it  is  to  be  seen  but  what  is  well  furnished  with  wood.  Here 
are  a  plant-house'and  grapery  ;  and,  adjoining  the  latter,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  ball-room,  but  which  is  at  present  used  for 
wintering  the  orange  trees,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted. 
This  little  place  is  the  picture  of  neatness  during  the  summer, 
and  is  particularly  gay  with  flowers,  especially  along  a  line  <rf 
border,  which  separates  the  peach  wall  from  the  view  of  the 

house. 

(JTo  he  continued,) 


Art.  II.  On  the  Discrepancy  of  Terrestrial  and  Atmospheric  Tem* 
peraturCt  toith  regard  to  the  Cultivation  of  Exotics,  more  particularly 
the  Vine  ;  and  on  the  proper  Application  of  Watery  so  as  to  render 
it  a  henefcial  Agent  in  elevating  the  Temperature  of  the  SoiL 
By  N. 

Most  of  the  objects  of  British  horticulture  being  natives  of 
warmer  climates  than  that  to  which  they  are  transferred,  it 
becomes  an  important  study  to  afford  them,  by  artificial  means, 
a  climate  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  to  that  of  their 
respective  habitats.  Hence  many  are  placed  so  as  to  receive 
additional  warmth,  from  the  accumula^tion  of  solar  heat,  against 
walls,  or  some  other  intercepting  medium ;  and  this  accumula- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  privation  of  heat, 
which  the  medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  occasions  to  the  space 
or  objects  on  the  opposite  side.  We  can^  to  a  certain  extent, 
divert  the  elements  from  one  object  to  another ;  but,  although 
we  can  do  this  to  a  great  extent,  we  cannot  dniimitedly :  and 
better  it  is  that  such  is  the  case,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  the  monopolisation  of^  light,  for  instance,  in  some 
places,  would  have  been  rendered  a  chequer  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

If,  instead  of  a  wall  of  opaque  materials,  a  plane  of  perfectly 
translucent  glass  could  be  raised,  no  privation  of  heat  would 
be  the  consequence  as  regards  the  north  side ;  and,  according  to 
what  is  above  stated,  no  accumulation  towards  the  south  would 
take  place.  The  transparency  of  this  plane,  so  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances,  would,  in  this  case,  be  totally  unavailing  in 
the  acceleration  of  vegetation.  Glass,  highly  transparent,  when 
properly  situated,  has  the  property  of  transmitting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solar  rays  to  the  interior  of  a  house ;  and  their 
heat,  by  diffusion,  raises  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  dwell- 
ing. This  diffusion  is,  however,  not  unlimited ;  for  the  intensity 
of  communicated  heat  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  air  to  that  of  the  surface  of  glass ;  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  inversely  as  the  former  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  latter.     Most  gardeners  will  agi*ee  that  very  wide  houses 
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are  objectionable;  and  many  have  experienced  their  ill  effects. 
Those  who  have  houses  to  erect  would,  therefore,'  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject, 
on  which  the  result  of  one  slight  calculation  may  incline  them 
to  enter  more  seriously.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  easy  num- 
bers, one  house  to  be  20  ft.  high,  and  20  ft.  wide;  and  another 
to  be  20ft.  high,  and  only  10ft.  wide:  the  contents  of  the  for« 
mer  are  exactly  double  those  of  the  latter ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  containing  double  the  surface  of  glass  in  its 
roof,  it  has  scarcely  one  third  more ;  being  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  28  for  the  house  of  double  volume,  to,  not  14,  but 
22,  for  the  one  of  half  the  internal  capacity.  In  the  wide  house, 
every  square  foot  of  glass  has  to  heat  upwards  of  7  cubic  feet 
of  air ;  in  the  narrow  house,  about  4^  ft. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  department  of  forcing, 
there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  objectionable  points  than  in  the  lower 
scale;  where  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  pots,  and  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  great  discrepancy  between  their  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  temperatures.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  latter; 
and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  best  to  approximate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  climate  in  which  the  given  species  of  exotic 
plants  naturally  acquires  the  highest  perfection.  Beyond  thisf 
nothing  need  or  can  be  advanced ;  but,  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  termed  terrestrial  temperature,  something  useful  may  be 
stated.  The  vine,  for  instance,  as  regards  temperature,  may  be^ 
and  often  is,  so  situated  as  to  have  its  shoots  in  the  climate  of 
Syria,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  roots  are  in  that  of  Britain. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  need  be  less  surprise  at  the  ill  success 
which  occasionally  accompanies  its  cultivation,  than  at  the  reputed 
inexplicable  causes  of  bad  setting,  shriveling,  and  shanking  of 
the  grapes.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil,  or  that  portion 
of  the  earth  extending  to  several  feet  below  its  surface,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere. 
The  soil  of  England,  so  far  as  the  generality  of  roots  penetrate, 
may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  50°  Fahr.  for  the  average. 
In  Armenia  and  Syria  (which  may  be  reckoned  the  native 
region  of  the  vine,  for  there,  since  the  remotest  accounts  of 
history,  it  has  felt  itself  at  home,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
soil  will  not  be  below  60° ;  and  in  the  growing  season  its  tem- 
perature will,  doubtless,  be  above  70°,  corresponding  with  the 
teAiperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  imitated  in  the  vineries 
of  Britain  ;  but  forming  a  great  discrepancy  with  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  this  country.  But,  although  this  will  be  allowed 
to  be  bad,  still  the  worst  of  the  evil  remains  to  be  noticed :  the 
above  is  only  a  medium  case  of  general  occurrence ;  and,  although 
some  may  not  be  so  widely  different  as  10°  in  the  action  of  tem- 
perature on  root  and  branch,  yet  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
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a  greater  namber  of  cases  in  which  the  difference  is  considerably 
increased,  from  various  causes  powerfully  tending  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  border. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  this  ten- 
dency,  let  us  make  an  experiment  wherein  the  agencies  bear 
close  analogy  to  what  actually  occurs.  Let  a  box,  water-tight, 
be  nearly  filled  with  loose  mould  or  peat,  or  sand,  or  even  the 
composition  of  a  vine  border;  let  this  be  tolerably  dry^  in  order 
to  increase  its  capacity  for  water  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
50° ;  then  saturated  with  snow  water  a  litde  above  the  freezing 
point  ^rhis  process,  with  the  aid  of  a  frosty  night,  will  bring 
the  contents  of  the  box  below  40°,  and  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  winter  or  early  part  of  spring.  If  the  box  be  3  ft 
deep,  the  sun's  rays  will  not  affect  it  far  below  the  surface,  since 
water  is  not  easily  heated  from  above ;  and,  besides,  the  heat 
through  the  day  will,  at  that  season,  be  greatly  counteracted  by 
the  cold  at  night.  As  the  season  advances,  rain  may  be  expected 
of  a  temperature  above  60°;  and  this,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  be  hereafter  explained,  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
effect  Unfortunately,  however,  the  box  was  made  water-tight; 
and  its  contents,  being  completely  saturated  with  nearly  gelid 
water,  cold  and  heavy,  and  mechanically  immovable  by  the 
descending  warmer  and  lighter  fluid,  the  latter  must  recede  by 
the  surface  in  quest  of  an  unoccupied  lower  level,  after  producing 
only  a  slight  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

The  analogy  between  this  and  a  badly  drained  outside  vine 
border  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  traced  :  similarity  might, 
indeed,  be  substituted  for  analogy.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  injurious  consequences  that  must  accrue  to  the  forcing 
vine.  He  that  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  this,  has  only 
to  imagine  his  feet  to  be  plunged  in  the  one  temperature,  and 
his  body  in  the  other :  the  bare  idea  of  such  will  make  him 
shudder. 

Let  us  now,  with  the  same  box,  and  similar  materials,  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  different  result ;  commencing  by  piercing 
the  bottom,  and  making  a  complete  drainage;  and,  further, 
keeping  the  contents  as  dry  as  possible,  and  neither  exposing 
them  to  the  sleety  shower,  nor  placing  them  exterior  to  the  front 
of  the  vinery,  where  it  would  receive  an  overshot  of  snow  from 
the  slippery  roof;  but  letting  the  surface  be  snugly  covered,  or 
thatched  from  all  such  drenching,  till  genial  showers  of  the  tern- 
perature  of  60°  or  more  begin  to  fall.  The  latter  may  find  it 
below  50°,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  below.  If  it  should 
be  thus  low,  the  water  of  the  above  warmth  would  percolate 
speedily  from  top  to  bottom,  and  communicate  its  heat  during 
its  progressive  descent  The  soil  being  dry,  a  portion  of  the 
water  would  be  held  by  capillary  attraction  among  the  particles 
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of  the  former  in  the  first  instance ;  superabundance  to  this  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  drainage  at  the  bottom,  making  room  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  water,  imparting  a  farther  elevation  of  temper- 
ature^ till  the  whole  became  ultimately  on  a  par  with  the  rain,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

This  process  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  sur- 
fiice,  or  inverting  it,  when  well  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to 
turn  up  a  fresh  portion  to  their  influence.  A  considerable  heat 
might  be  worked  in  by  this  means,  even  to  the  depth  of  the  upper 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  farther  than  that  penetrated  by  the  rain  ; 
but,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  necessary  in  other  respects, 
it  becomes  a  useful  and  appropriate  conveyer  of  heat  to  a 
greater  depth  among  the  roots  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
tbe  open  ground  otherwise  than  by  its  soft  insinuation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  remarks  will  be  the  means  of 
directing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  approximation  of  ter- 
restrial and  atmospheric  temperature  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  exotics^  and  particularly  that  of  the  vine ;  and  also  to  the  use 
of  water  as  a  medium  by  which  an  increase  of  terrestrial  heat  is 
speedily  communicated,  when  the  former  is  properly  applied, 
that  is,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature  dian  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact;  and  to  the  negative  injurious 
consequences  which  follow  its  application  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  transgressing  the  limits  o( 
this  Magazine,  to  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
agriculturist,  and,  consequently,  mankind  in  general,-  may  derive 
from  operations  of  culture,  when  conducted  on  principles  that 
are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  These  laws 
produce  the  effects  attempted  to  be  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
observations;  for  such  they  may  properly  be  termed, being  penned 
from  the  result  of  actual  observation,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  theory. 

The  wastes  of  Britain  might  be  made  to  support  all  the  un- 
emploved  able-bodied  poor;  and  also  to  repay  the  advance  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  return  could  be 
expected.  The  return  must  result  from  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage,  keeping  in  view  the  principles  I  have  stated.  There 
are  places  so  low,  that  drains  will  not  act;  yet  human  ingenuity 
might  easily  surmount  this  difficulty.  There  are,  however, 
many  slopes  to  which  this  objection  is  not  applicable,  which  are 
yet  declared  to  be  so  cold^  that  grain,  &c.,  will  not  succeed  on 
them,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  Ukely  to  repay  any  expenditure. 
We  will  select  a  sample  of  such  a  situation,  and  that  a  very  un- 
favourable one;  viz.  the  sloping  base  of  the  north  side  of  a  hill. 
It  is  wet,  and  so  cold,  Jrom  the  descent  of  snow-water Jiom  the 
upper  part  of  the  hill,  that  mosses,  natives  of  the  frigid  regions, 
greatly  abound  on  it.     It  is  evident  the  first  proceeding  must 
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be  to  cut  off,  by  a  large  drain  or  ditch,  the  communication  of 
the  mountain  water,  and  render  the  intended  fields  insulated. 
The  tract  is  then  to  be  drained  in  the  most  obvious  directions. 
By  these  proceedings,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  will  begin 
to  change,  even  before  the  surface  is  broken  up  by  plough  or 
spade.  I  mention  the  latter,  for  the  land  may  now  be  considered 
redeemed  for  ever,  with  a  little  attention  towards  keeping  the 
conduits  in  a  clear  state ;  and,  therefore,  may  have  a  trenching 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  mosses  would  be  annihilated,  and  even 
their  seeds  would  not  vegetate  in  a  habitat  so  metamorphosed. 
This  hitherto  undisturbed  tribe  of  vegetation  would  be  resolved 
into  vegetable  mould,  and  afford  excellent  food  for  turnips,  hay, 
or  corn. 

The  distinction  between  warm  and  cold  soils,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  solar  heat,  will  be  nearly  done  away  with, 
if  we  can  render  the  cold  soil  so  pervious  as  to  enable  us  to 
deprive  it  of  its  store  of  gelid  moisture,  in  order  that  it  may 
imbibe  the  summer  showers.  Wheat  succeeds  in  Morayshire, 
though  not  at  all  in  parts  of  Scotland  much  farther  south. 
That  county  suffers  from  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  shows  it  to  be  deprived  then  of  all  cold  moisture ; 
but,  when  the  summer  rains  begin  to  fall,  vegetation  proceeds 
most  rapidly ;  and  the  wheat  grown  in  it  brings  a  fair  price  in 
the  London  market.  N. 


Art.  III.  Arboriculiural  Notices ;  or.  Notices  of  new  hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  deserving  of  general  Cultivation  in  useful  or  ornamental 
Plantations. 

Some  new  ligneous  plants  have  been  raised  from  Nepal 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  though  but  few 
of  them  are  sufficiendy  advanced  to  be  either  correcdy  named, 
or  fit  for  distribution.  That  splendid  plant,  Leycestferw  for- 
m6sa  Wall.  (Arboretum  Britannicum^  p.  1060.,  and  our  Jig,  1.), 
is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  when  in  a  flowering  state,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves  with 
the  purple  colour  of  its  large  bracteas  and  berries.  It  was 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1824;  and  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a  rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle ;  and  it  will  probably  prove 
somewhat  tender  in  this  country;  but,  as  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abun- 
dance, a  stock  of  plants  might  be  kept  in  readiness  to  provide 
for   accidental  losses.     Trained  against  a  conservative  wall,  it 
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would  have  a  brilliant  efTect 
ill  autumn ;  or  it  might  even 
merit  a  place  in  a  conserva- 
tory. As  soon  as  the  plants 
raised  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  are  fit  to 
distribute,  this  fine  plant 
will  probably  find  its  way 
into  all  choice  collections. 

^cer  platanoides  Lo- 
bel/V  (Arboretum  Britan" 
nicttm^  p.  409.)  is  now  in 
several  British  nurseries; 
and  plants  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  Messrs.  Booth 
of  Hamburg.  It  forms  a 
fine  ornamental  tree,  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  mahonias,  ever- 
green berberries,  or  ash 
berberries,  of  which  there 
are  four  species,  M.  ^qui- 
f61ium  {Jig.2,\  M.  ripens 
{J£g'  3.),  M.  fascicul^ris 
(j%.  4.),  and  M.  nervosa 
{Jig'  5.)>  (all  which  figures 
are  taken  from  our  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum  Britannicum\  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.    M.  ^quifolium,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 


North  America,  and  introduced  by  Douglas,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  is,  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  evergreen  we  yet 
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possess.  Its  foliage 
is  of  a  rich,  deep, 
shining  green,  be- 
coming purple  in 
the  winter.  It  bears 
fruit  in  some  abund- 
ance, which  consists 
of  clusters  of  round- 
ish black  berries, 
having  their  surface 
covered  with  a  rich 
violet  bloom.  Itmost 
resembles  M.  fasci- 
cularis,  from  which 
its  large  shining  ^^. 
leaves  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it."  (Penny 
Cyclop.^  iv.  p.  262.) 
It  is  propagated  very  slowly  by  layers ;  and,  for  some  years, 
plants  were  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each.  lately, 
however,  a  number  of  ^-^ 

ripe  seeds  have  been 
produced  in  England, 
or  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, through  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ; 
and  from  th*ese  many 
young  plants  have  been 
raised  in  the  Epsom, 
Fulham,  and  other  nur- 
series; so  that  small 
plants  in  pots,  which 
may  be  sent  to  all  parts 

of  the  country,  may  now  -  ^^BH^K^ifclB^^R£^-r\ 

be  obtained  for  5s.  each. 
In  Prince's  Catalogue 
for  1825,  the  price  is  ^^ 
stated  as  25  dollars 
(51.  5s.)  each.  (Arb.  Brit.^  p.  310.)  Being  so  very  hardy,  and 
so  very  ornamental,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  Land's  End. 

Clematis  mont^na  Arb.  Bnt.9  p.  245.  figs.  23.  and  24.,  is 
a  beautiful  species,  introduced  from  the  Himalayas  by  Lady 
Amherst,  and  quite  hardy.  It  resembles  C.  florida,  but  it  is 
far  more  beautiful ;  producing  numerous  flowers,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  -Anemone  sylvestris.  It  well  deserves  a 
place  among  every  collection  of  climbers. 
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jHyp^ricum  chin6nse  Arb.  Brit^  p.  S99.,  the  nurseryman's 
name  of  which  is  H.  nepal^nse,  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
which  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries. 

Magnolia  consplcua  vars.  Soulangeana,  speciosa,  and  Alex* 
andrlna  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  278.,  though  they  have  been  in  the 
country  for  some  years,  and  flowered  splendidly  as  standards 
in  the  climate  of  London,  are  not  half  so  much  planted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Plants  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each.  Some  new 
varieties  of  M.  grandifl6ra,  more  hardy  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  produced,  are  expected  this  autumn  from  M. 
Le  Roy  et  Fils,  nurserymen  at  Angers,  who  cultivate  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  give  them  in  M.  Le  Roy's  own  words :  — 

M.  grandiflora  des  Anglais.  M.  e.  canalicul6,  avec  feuilles  en  gout- 

M.  g.  Mayardi^e,  le  plus  fleurissant  tiere. 

(Uie  most  abundant  no  werer).  [Most  M.  g.  rotundifolia  ordiniire. 

probably  M.  g.  Maillardi^e.     See  M.  g.  rotundifolia  des  Anglais. 

Arb,  Brit,,  p.  263.]  M.  g.  rotundifolia  ferrugineuse. 

M.  g.  Galissoniere,   le   plus  rusti<^ue  M.  g.  floribunda. 

fthe  most  hardy).     [M.  le  Roy  in-  M.  g.  Semis  de  Bictin.  [Probably  from 

formed  us  that  this  variety  will  bear  Bicton.] 

several  d^rees  of  cold  more  than  M.  g.  ^urifolia. 

any  of  the  others.]  M.  g.  erf  spa. 

M.  g.  strfcta,  or  bouton  blanc.  M.  g.  subrotundiiolia. 

M.  g.  exoni^nsis,  a  flcur  demi-double.  M.  g.  fdliis  varieg^tis. 

M.  g.  longifolia  undulata.  M.  g.  pr^coce  du  Masis  [Pprecoce  de 

M.  g.  longfssima.  Blars]. 

T^lia  americ^na  Arb,  BriL,  p.  373.,  and  its  varieties,  are  far  too 
much  neglected.  We  wish  our  readers  could  see  the  fine  tree 
of  this  species  at  White  Knights,  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
beautiful  drawing  made  by  an  artist  whom  we  sent  down  on 
purpose. 

^mygdalus  communis  var.  macrocarpa  Arb.  Brit^  p.  675.,  is 
a  splendid  shrubbery  tree,  and  as  hardy  as  the  common  almond. 
Its  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  than  those  of 
the  species ;  and  they  appear  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier. 
The  fruit  is  larger ;  and  its  kernel  is  so  sweet,  that  the  French 
call  it  Famandier  des  dames.  The  tree  has  a  more  compact 
fastigiate  habit  than  that  of  the  common  almond.  Dwarf  plants 
are  \s.  Sd,^  and  standards  2s.  Gd.^  each. 

^rmeniaca  sibirica  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  683.,  is  the  very  earliest  of 
all  flowering  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  seldom 
grows  above  10  ft.  high ;  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known, 
to  be  introduced  into  every  suburban  or  small  garden. 

ttrasus  serrulata  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  701.,  and  our  fig.  6.,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  double-flowering  cherries;  and,  though 
plants  were  scarce  some  years  ago,  they  may  now  be  had,  in 
several  of  the  nurseries,  at  the  price  of  common  fruit-trees : 
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care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the 
ordinary  double-flowering  cherry  is  not 
received  for  it.  When  in  leaf,  it  will  be 
easily  known  by  our  figure. 

C^tisus  aeolicus  LindLj  Arb.  Brit.,,  and 
our^.  7.,  is  a  beautiful  species  of  C^tisus, 
recently  introduced  by  the  Hon.  F.  Strang- 
ways,  of  which  various  historical  and  de- 
scriptive particulars  will  be  found  in  a 
future  page. 

Ziupmus  arboreus  Arb.  Bril.y  p.  649. 
This  neglected  shrub  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  little  noticed  by 
amateurs,  probably  because  it  is  often  ill 
treated  by  gardeners.  When  intended  for  a  standard  shrub,  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  mass,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep,  of  calcareous 
loamy  soil,  thoroughly  drained ;  and  the 
seeds  sown  where  the  plant  is  finally 
to  remain.  Transplanted  plants  seldom 
do  much  good,  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  In  the  court^yard  of 
the  gardener's  house  belonging  to  Pope*s 
Villa  at  Twickenham,  we  have  lately 
seen  a  singularly  handsome  bush  of  tree 
lupine  treated  in  this  manner.  It  has  a 
clear  single  stem,  apparently  quite  ligne- 
ous, with  a  rough  bark,  about  2  ft  high. 
The  head  reaches  to  the  height  of  8  ft., 
spreading  widely,  and  hanging  down  gracefully  on  every  side. 
It  flowers  profusely,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year ;  and  it  has 
attained  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years.     Seeds  may  be  procured  of  the  principal  seedsmen. 

Pav/a  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.  The  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Every  gentleman, 
who  has  two  trees  of  the  common  horsechestnut,  ought  to  insist 
upon  his  gardener  cutting  in  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and 
grafting  it  all  over  with  Pkvia 
rilbra  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  469.;  or  with 
-^sculus  rubicunda  Arb.  Brit.y 
p.  467.  That  beautiful  variety, 
Pavm  rubra  pendula  Arb.  Brit,^ 
p.  470.,  should  not  be  neglected. 

AmelAnchier  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  874. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  of 
this  genus  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  A.  sanguinea  Arb.  BriL, 
p.  875.,  and  our^^  8.;  and  A.  florida  ^7'b.  Brit.^  p.  876.,  and  our 
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fig.  9. ;  are  charming  small  trees,  which,  fortunately, 
may  now  be  had  in  most  nurseries. 

Cotoneaster  Arh.  Brit.^  p.  869.  There  are  four 
trees  belonging  to  this  genus,  at  once  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
Sweden.  These  are  C.  frigida,  C.  affinis,  C.  acu- 
minata, and  C.  nummularia.  Figures  of  the  entire 
trees,  and  of  the  botanical  specimens,  are  given  in 
our  Arboretum  Britannicum ;  and  there  are  plants 
to  be  had  in  several  nurseries.  The  rapidity  of  V  i> 
growth  of  C.  frigida  and  C.  afFlnis  is  quite  astonishing :  they 
are  covered,  in  June,  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom,  and,  in 
September,  with  a  cloak  of  scarlet  berries. 

Crataj^'gus  Arb.  Brit,^  p.  8 1 3.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  recommendation 
of  this  genus ;  though  it  is  one  we  so  greatly  admire,  that  we 
could  fill  a  magazine  with  its  praises.  We  have,  in  the  Arbo^ 
return^  described  above  eighty  sorts,  and  given  engravings  of 
about  sixty  sorts.  Nevertheless,  one  variety  escaped  us ;  viz. 
Cratae^gus  punctata  var.  brevisplna  {Jig»  10.),  introduced  by  Dou- 
glas, and  forming  a  handsome  iastigiate 
tree,  with  large  very  dark  purplish  red 
fruit.  There  are  two  sorts  of  Cratae^gus 
that  we  are  particularly  desirous  should 
be  introduced  into  every  garden,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  into  every  hedge: 
the  first,  Corientalis  var.sanguinea^r& 
Brit.^  p.  863.  fig.  596.,  which  has  port- 
wine-coloured  fruit,  about  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of  the  red  walnut  goose- 
berry; and  the  other,  C.  tanacetif5lia 
var.  Leeawfl  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  864.  fig.  599.,  and  our^.  11.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  from  seed  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 
has  large  yellow  fruit ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
marked  character  of  its  leaves,  and  for  the  timber-like  habit  of 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  fine  specimen  of  it  from  which  our 
portrait,  given  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  for  November,  was 
taken  stands  in  the  Layton  Nursery,  where  there  are  many 
curious  articles  utterly  neglected.  The  only  young  plants  of  it 
that  we  know  of  are  in  that  nursery,  and  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery ;  where,  however,  not  one  will  be  found  next  spring,  if 
our  hint  is  taken  as  we  mean  it  to  be.  Plants  of  C  orientalis 
var.  sanguinea  are  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  under  the  name  of 
C  orientalis.  The  only  place  that  we  know  of  where  there  are 
large  fruit-bearing  trees  of  this  kind  is  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham  Palace.  There  is,  also,  a  very 
handsome  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ; 
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but,  as  it  stands  in  an  obscure  point  of  the  southern  boundary 
hedge,  and  is  concealed  from  the  walk  by  pear  and  other  fruit 
trees,  we  question  If  it  has  been  seen  in  fruit  by  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

Kagen^ckm  ^ratsegoides  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  934.  fig.  657.,  is 
a  very  singular  hardy  evergreen,  which  ought  to  be  propa- 
gated by  nurserymen  as  extensively  as  the 
Garrya  elliptica  mas  {Jig.  12.),  already  so 
strongly  recommended  in  Vol.  XL,  p.  149. 

/^libus  micricanthus,  IL  spect&bilis,  R.  nut- 
kknus,  and  R.  odorus,  all  described  and  figui'ed 
in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  well  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated;  and  Spirae^a 
b^lla  and  S.  arisefolia,  also  described  and 
figured  in  the  Arboretum  Brttannicum^  are  not 
less  so. 

Escall6nm  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  99S.  All  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  and  richly  deserv- 
ing   of  culture   against  a  wall.       The    most 
showy,  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  flowers,  is  E.  montevidensis 
Arb.  Brit.f  p.  993.,  and  our  Jig.  IS. 

E.  illinita  LindL  {fig.  14.)  is  a  remarkably  hardy  species,  with 
broad  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  page.     South  of  London,  there  are  few  shrubs  which 
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would   make   a   more   beautiful  covering  for  a 

bower,  or  arcade  of  trellis-work,  or  a  naked  wall, 

than    E.  floribiiDda   or  K  montevid^nsis.      A 

plant  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it  bad  attained 

the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  then  allowed 

to  spread  over  a  parasol  of  wire,  would  form  a 

singular  and  beautiful  object.     What  adds  much 

to  the  charm  of  the  two  species  last  mentioned 

is,  that  they  form  powerful  attractions  to  bees ; 

and   bees,  when  seen  busily  at  work,  with  their 

cheerful  hum,  convey  the  ideas  of  active  employ* 

ment,  industry,  and  happiness. 

/iamamelis  virginica  Arb.  Brit.y  p.  1007*9  is 

one  of  the  very  few  trees  which,  in  the  climate 

of  Britain,  continue  in  flower   throughout   the 

winter.      The    sexes    are    borne    on    difierent 

plants;   and  both    are    in   the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden. 

The  female  plant  comes  into  blossom  about  a  month  later  than 

the  male  plant,  and  continues  longer  in  flower. 

Hence  the  advantage  of  having  both  sexes  in  the 

same  garden.     There  is  a  curious  tree  of  this 

species  at  Ham  House,  of  which^.  15.,  taken 

afler  it  had  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  is  drawn  to 

a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12.fL 

Mutisia  Arb.  Brit.,  1072.      This  is  a  very 

singular  and  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of 
shrubby  climbers,  with  leaves  terminating  in 
tendrils,  by  the  prehension  of  which  the  stems 
are  supported.  The  species  introduced  are 
quite  hardy  when  trained  against  a  wall ;  and 
of  M.  Iatif61ia  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1072.,    and   our 

^.  16.,  there  are  plants  at  5s.  each  in  the  Clapton  Nursery. 

i^hodod^ndron  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  1097.  There  are  many  new 
varieties  and  hybrids  belonging  to  this  genus,  which  is  now 
considered  as  including  Azklea.  We  refer  to  our  Arboretum^ 
or  to  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  for  a  list  of  names.  In  the 
warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  the  camellia  and  the  hybrid  tree 
rhododendron  would  make  beautiful  garden  hedges. 

Rtbes  Arb.  Brit,  p.  968.  We  have  described  forty-three 
species,  and  figured  above  thirty  species,  of  this  interesting 
genus.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  beauty  of  R.  sanguineum,  R. 
speci6sum,  and  iZ.a6reum:  but  the  long  bunches  of  flowers  of  the 
R.  multifl6rum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  980.,  and  our^.  17. ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fruit  of  R.  nlveum  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  970.,  and  our^.  18. ; 
are  little  known.  R.  nlveum,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
7  ft.  or  8  ft,  was  introduced  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  by  Douglas.     The   bush    bears   some  similarity  .to 
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R.  triflorum  ;  and  the  flowers 
are  white,  abundant,  and  or- 
namental; but  the  berry  of 
R.  niveum  is  about  the  size  of 
that  of  the  black  currant,  and 
of  the  same  deep  rich  purple. 
It  resembles  a  small  smooth 
gooseberry;  "but  its  flavour 
is  very  different :  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  flatness  which 
is  ftiore  or  less  perceptible  in 
even  the  best  gooseberries ; 
in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich, 
subacid,  vinous,  rather  per- 
fumed flavour,  which  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  fruit 
is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten 
raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  common 
gooseberry  by  hybridising."  {LindL  in  Bot.  Reg.j  Aug.  1834.) 
R.  niveum,  apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however, 
will  probably  lead  to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from 
its  white  pendulous  flowers,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  orna- 
mental hardy  shrubs. 

S'ambucus  nigra  var.  lacini^ta  Arb. 
Brit.^  p.  1028.,  and  our  y%.  19.,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  neglected  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
and  is  sold  cneap.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  general  neglect  which  there 
seems  to  be  of  S.  racemosa  Arb,  Brit.^ 
p.l031.,andour^.20.?  This  tree  has 
a  splendid  appearance  when  covered 
with  its  panicles  of  fine  large  scarlet 
fruit  *  Captain  S.  £.  Cook,  who 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit 
resemble  miniature  bunches  of  grapes 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet;  and  that, 
when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  wild  fruit 
he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinna?,  are,  also,  very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the 
common  elder,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  though 
it  is  very  seldom  found,  in  British  gardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
display  its  beauty.  We  should  think  it  would  succeed  if  budded 
on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  many 
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places,  plants  might  be 
trained  to  a  single  stem, 
and  budded  with  S.  race- 
m6sa,  standard  high.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  is  15.  6d. 
each.  {Arb.  Brit.y  d.  1031.) 

Syrifiga  Josikae  a  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  1210.,  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  species  of  lilac,  of 
which  plants  may  already 
be  procured  in  some  of  the 
nurseries. 

l^rfixinus  americslna  Arb.  Brit.y  p.  12S2.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  this  species,  and  its  numerous  varieties  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gar- 
den, or  in  the  arbore- 
tum of  theMessrs.Lod- 
diges,  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  tree, 
when  of  a  considerable 
size,  and  grown  in  tree 
air  near  water.  We 
are  led  to  make  this 
remark  from  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  a  col- 
lection which  was  late- 
ly sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  from  his  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House.  It  is  singular 
that  there  are  no  old  American  ash  trees  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  old  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  at  Syon.  The  highest 
American    ash     that 

we   know  of  is   that  ^^^ 

figured  in  our  Arbo-  -^i/r«  ^  ^SHBSjSS^  19 
return  from  a  speci- 
men at  Ham  House ; 
where,  however,  the 
tree,  being  on  a  gra- 
velly soil,  suffers  every 
summer  for  want  of 
water.  But  the  most 
magnificent  specimen 
of  an  American  ash, 
and  that,  too,  of  the 
finest  variety  of  the  species  (viz.  F.  a.  ^glandifolia),  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  front  of  Pope's  Villa.    It  is  there  nearly 
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70  ft.  high,  with  a  head  upwards 
of  60  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  retains 
its  fine,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves  till 
Christmas.  At  Stackpole  Court,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  this  variety  ripens 
seeds,  from  which  many  young 
plants  have  been  raised,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  woods.  We  have 
described  and  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  ash 
in  our  Arboretum,  plants  of  most 
of  which  may  be  had  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.  !/  ^^i 

^traph&xis  and  Tragopyrum  Arb.  Brit,  are  low  shrubs  of 
very  great  beauty,  though  little  known.  Some  species  of  both 
are  figured  in  our  Arboretum  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  one  species 
of  each  genus  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  A  beautiful 
plant  of  ^traph^is  spin6sa  is,  also,  in  the  peat-earth  com- 
partment of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum.  As  the  species  of 
these  two  genera  are  but  little  propagated,  we  wish  we  could 
see  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for 
the  finest  specimens. 

Z)dphne.  The  autumn-flowering  mezereon  has  oflen  been 
recommended  by  us.  It  is  now  (Nov.  8.)  in  full  bloom  in  our 
garden,  and  will  continue  in  flower  till  March  next. 

N^ssa  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  genus  of  which  we  have  figured  four 
sorts.  All  of  these  deserve  culture ;  but  none  of  them  will  do 
nmch  good  unless  planted  on  moist  ground,  or  near  water. 
The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  near  Richmond,  where 
it  has  attained  a  greater  size  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Strathfieldsaye ;  being  no  less  than  45  ft  high,  with 
a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  There  are 
hundreds  of  plants  of  this  genus  in  some  of  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  not  having  a  showy  flower  (though  the  intense  red, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  more 
striking  than  any  flower  whatever),  it  is  seldom  asked  for. 

t/lmus  Arb.  Brit.  We  pass  over  a  number  of  genera,  which 
deserve  recommendation,  to  notice  that  useful  tree,  the  elm. 
More  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  genus  in  the 
Canterbury  Nurseiy,  by  Mr.  Masters,  the  author  of  the  Hortus 
Durovemiy  than  by  any  other  cultivator  that  we  are  aware  of; 
and  the  following  sorts  have  been  raised,  and  are  now  cultivated, 
by  him :  — 

U.  raont^na  rugosa  Masters.  Bark  reddish  brown,  cracking 
into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  ^cer  campdstre. 
Tree  of  spreading  growth,  moderate  size. 
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V.  montana  major  Masters.  The  tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid 
growth,  slightly  branched;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching 
the  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  elm,  but  of  a  more  tapering 
form.  The  leaves  fall  almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of 
the  following  sort  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  of  elm 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given 
in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.'] 

U.  montana  minor  Masters^  as  compared  with  U.  m.  m^jor, 
is  of  a  more  branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth, 
with  more  twiggy  shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed 
with  leaves,  which  are  long  retained  in  the  autumn. 

U.  montana  nana  Hort.  Dur.  Very  like  U.  minor  glabra  in 
habit  and  growth. 

U.  glabra  HorU  Dur.     [U.  montana  glabra  Arb.  Brit.'] 

U.  glabra  deciimbens  Hort.  Dur.  [17.  mont  p^ndula  Arb. 
Brit.],  or  Umbrella  Elm,  is  a  very  ornamental  tree.  When 
grafted  on  a  lofty  stem,  it  makes  a  good  companion  to  the 
drooping  ash. 

U.  glabra  replicata  Hort.  Dur.  [f7.  m.  fastigiata  Art.  Brit.] 
The  leaves  enfold  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  habit  is 
remarkable ;  for  it  forms  a  cup-shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  any 
other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  vlrens.  [This  variety  was  raised 
at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nurseryman  there,  about  1826;  and  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Ford's  Elm,  U.  m.  FordiV,  and  U.  exo* 
niensis,  or  the  Exeter  Elm.] 

U.  glabra  major  Hort.  Dur.,  Canterbury  seedling,  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  species ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival  to  U. 
americ^na  in  quickness  of  growth.  It  preserves  its  foliage  long 
after  U.  m.  glabra;  and  its  bark  is  like  that  of  U.  americana. 
This  tree  is  also  more  spreading  than  that  sort. 

U.  camp^stris  Hort.  Dur.  \^ry  twiggy ;  pale  smooth  bark  ; 
irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age. 
A  bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

U.  campestris  41ba  Masters.  Of  upright  growth.  The  old 
bark  cracks  in  irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with 
age.  A  good  timber  kind.  [Shoots  with  the  bark  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red.  Leaves  shining, 
end  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  U.  efiusa.] 

U.  camp6stris  acutifolia  Masters.  Growth,  during  its  early 
stages,  very  like  the  last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  speci- 
mens, more  tapering,  and  the  branches  more  pendulous.  The 
young  leaves^do  not  justify  its  name.     Bark  like  the  last.     This 
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appears  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk.  [The  specimens  sent  us  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding  sort.] 

U.  campestris  stricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  English  Elm.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.  Growth 
very  rigid.  The  timber  is  excellent ;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of 
equal  diameter  throughout,  lliere  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  Minster,  Thanet,  and  at  Ickham,  near  Canterbury.  In 
Mr.  May's  park  at  Heme,  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elms, 
all  of  which  thrive  remarkably  well,  one ;  recently  cut  down 
showed  this  day  (Nov.  14.  18S6)  indications  of  upwards  of  100 
years'  growth.  A  portion  of  the  trunk  girts  15ft.  for  16ft.  in 
length.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree  has  been  appropriated. 

&.  campestris  virens  HorL  Dur,,  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  a  Cornish 
variety,  is  almost 'evergreen  in  a  mild  winter;  and,  as  such^  is  the 
most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because,  in  some  autumns,  the 
frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the  tree  of  spreading 
habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows  well  upon 
chalk.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  named  there  U.  mont^na  nodosa,  which  fully  answers 
to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters.] 

U.  campestris  vimin^iis  Masters,  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage, 
this  sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite 
useless  as  a  timber  tree ;  but  makes  an  ornamental  tree,  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  This  was  raised  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Masters. 
The  stems  are  erect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed 
80ft.  in  height.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  pendulous  twigs; 
whence  its  name.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Grnrden,  which,  in  1834,  when  we  had  a 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  30  ft:.  high.] 

U,  campestris  p^ndula  Hori.  Dw\  This  variety  was  originated 
at  Downton,  where  it  is  said  to  have  grown  into  fine  timber. 
With  Mr.  Masters  it  grows  so  irregular,  that  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  become  of  value  as  a  timber  tree.  [We  have  written 
to  Mr.  Knight  respecting  this  variety.] 

U.  suberosa  Hort.  Dttr.  [U.  campestris  suber6sa  Jrb.  Brif] 
The  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm.  This,  except  17.  americsLna 
and  the  Canterbury  seedling  ( U.  montana  mikjor  glabra),  is  the 
quickest-growing  of  any  that  Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is, 
moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its  growing  well  upon  the 
Kentish  chalks ;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till  late  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  tree  of  large  growth  :  many  of  the  elms  at  Windsor  are  of 
this  kind. 

U.  suberosa  variegata  Hort.  Dur.  [17.  c.  s.  variegikta  Arh. 
BriU'\  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;' and  there  is 
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one  in  the  grounds  of  G.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  Heme, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty.  • 

17.  suber6sa  ^Iba  Masters*  [f7.  c.  s.  &lba  Arb.  BriW]  A  lower 
tree,  of  more  compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ; 
and  often  growing  into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head. 
Young  shoots  pubescent  Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much 
wrinkled,  and  becoming  white  with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near  Canterbury. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  the  above  list  are,  we  believe, 
wanting  in  the  collections  about  London ;  and  some  of  them 
seem  of  great  value  as  timber  and  ornamental  trees.  We  wish 
much  that  some  gentleman  near  London,  who  could  spare  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  would  plant  an  ulmarium,  and  col- 
lect varieties  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  kinds  might  then 
be  determined  with  accuracy,  and  also  the  comparative  value  of 
the  timber.  If  the  business  were  properly  set  about,  all  the 
results  of  real  utility  might  be  attained  in  ten  years  after  plant- 
ing; for  in  that  period  ail  the  sorts  worth  growing  for  their 
timber  would  be  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

U.  effiisa  Arb*  Brit,  is  a  most  remarkable  tree,  quite  as 
easily  known  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  finest  specimen  in 
England  is  at  White  Knights,  where,  in  18S5,  it  was  upwards 
of  60  ft.  high.  There  are  three  trees  of  this  elm  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's. 

^'Inus  cordir6lia  Arb.  Brit,  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  intro- 
duced in  1818,  scarcely  ever  seen  in  plantations,  though  there 
is  abundance  of  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Woking 
Nursery. 

Qudrcus.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  are  beautiful. 
The  oaks  of  Europe  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  species :  Q. 
226bur,  the  British  oak ;  Q.  Cerris,  the  French,  Turkey,  and 
Austrian  oak;  and  Q.  /^lex,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  oak.  To 
these  may  be  added  Q.  -^'gilops  and  Q.  Siiber,  with  two  or 
three  others.  The  American  oaks  may  almost  all  be  reduced 
to  Q.  diba,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  Prinus,  and  Q.  virens.  The  finest 
trees  of  American  oaks  in  England  are  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The 
only  nursery  which  we  know,  which  contains  a  large  stock  of 
Q.  /^.sessilifldrum,  is  that  of  Young  and  Penny  at  Milford.  The 
weeping  oak  at  Moccas  Court,  and .  the  curious  cut-leaved  oak 
of  Mr.  Fenessey,  have  been  already  noticed.  One  of  the  finest 
kind  of  weeping  oaks  in  England  is  at  Hackwood  Park,  in 
Hampshire,  of  which  we  have  been  kindly  promised  a  drawing, 
which  we  shall  have  engraved  for  the  Arboretum. 

P6pulus.  A  new  variety  (P.  nigra  salicifblia),  with  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  Sillix  viminalis,  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
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Messrs.  Loddiges.  P.  cordif61]a  Lodd.  Cat.9  edit.  1836,  (P. 
heteroph^Ila  Arb.  Brit.)  is  a  tree,  which,  though  it  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  country,  is  little  known.  As  it  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  catkins,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  spring  tree,  we 
should  like  to  see  it  much  more  frequently  cultivated  in  orna- 
mental plantations. 

Salisburra  Arb.  Brit  Almost  all  the  trees  in  the  country  are 
supposed  to  be  males ;  but  there  are  female  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.  Some  curious  facts  respecting  this  tree  will  be 
found  under  our  Foreign  Notices,  article  France,  Vol.  XII., 
p.  690. 

Ptnus  Arb.  Brit.  Pinus  austrlaca  Hoss's  Anleitwigj  p.  6.,  (P. 
nigricans  of  the  Vienna  nurserymen)  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  P.  sylv^stris,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  the  cone,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  variety.  This  son 
of  pine  has  many  valuable  properties.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  Lawson's  AgricuUurisfs  Manualy  p.  338. ;  and  there  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  It  is  considered  more 
hardy  than  the  Scotch  pine. 

A.  n6bilis  is  a  very  scarce  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
at  Chats  worth ;  but  we  hardly  know  of  another  bearing  this 
name  that  is  true  to  the  description,  except  some  plants  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  which  are  3  guineas  each.  There  are  plants 
of  nearly  forty  sorts  of  the  genus  Pinus  (including  /i  bies, 
(%drus,  &c.)  at  this  moment  in  the  Fulbam  Nursery,  varying  in 
price  from  I5.  6d.  to  5/.  each.  Pinus  insignis  is  51.  .^^ies 
spect&bilis  (Pinus  Yiehhidna  Wall.),  the  giant  silver  fir  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  is  2  guineas,  ^bies  Morinda^  or,  more 
properly,  A,  SmithtV,  of  which  there  are  some  hundred  plants  in 
Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  is  21s.:  but  we  refer  to  Messrs.  Whit- 
ley and  Osbom's  Catal^ue  for  1836. 

We  might  have  here  noticed  many  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  either  new,  or  old  and  nejglected ;  but  these  may  suffice  for 
the  present  Vfe  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  provincial 
horticultural  societies  the  idea  of  offering  premiums  for  the 
establishment,  in  the  grounds  of  private  gentlemen,  of  small 
arboretums.  A.  certain  prize  might  be  given  for  a  minimum 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  (say  100  species  or  varieties),  which 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century ;  and  for  every 
10  above  this  number,  a  certain  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
prize.  The  competitors  might  be  required  to  present  the  society 
with  a  single  leaf  of  each  species,  properly  dried,  attached  to 
paper  with  a  thread,  and  correctly  named.  Any  species  or  va- 
riety that  could  not  be  correctly  known  by  the  leaf  alone  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  double-flowering  plants,  there  are 
very  few  indeed  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Arboretum  et  Fru^ 
ticetum  Britannicum)  might  safely  be  lefl  out  of  view.    Varieties 
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of  roses,  azaleas,  and  such  like  florists'  shrubs,  should,  of  course, 
be  excluded  from  the  competition. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  mode  of  encouraging  the  in- 
troduction of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  grounds  of  gentlemen 
throughout  the  country  would  be,  for  the  societies  to  ofier 
premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of  species  *and  yarieties  of 
some  particular  genus,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
locality  were  considered  particularly  adapted.  Our  Arboretum 
Britannicum^  we  think,  would  form  a  very  suitable  prize.  For 
example,  premiums  for  Populus,  S^lix,  N^^ss/^,  &c,  might  be 
held  out  for  the  fen  lands ;  coniferous  genera,  K>r  mountainous 
districts,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils ;  elms,  foV  chalks ;  oaks, 
for  loams ;  Nepal  genera,  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  acclima- 
tising in  Devonshire,  &c. 

We  would  also  repeat  our  suggestion  made  in  a  former 
Volume,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, would  undertake  to  collect  and  cultivate  each  a  single 
genus ;  and  let  the  species  and  the  varieties  be  examined  by  the 
botanical  world,  on  certain  days  throughout  the  year. 

Another  most  desirable  object  would  be,  the  establishment  of 
an  arboricultural  society,  with  SOO  or  400  acres  of  land,  in  the 
climate  of  London ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all  that  is  want- 
ing to  form  such  a  society  is,  an  exceedingly  active-minded  man, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs,  who  is  either  inde- 
pendent, or  has  little  else  to  do. 


Art.  IV.     Olitorial  Notices  ;  or.  Notices  of  new  Culinary  Vegetables 
deserving  of  general  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XII.  p>  643.) 

The  Spinach  Tribe.  —  By  far  the  best  variety  of  the  spinach 
tribe  is  the  new  Flanders,  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  white  beet.  The  quinoa,  Mr.  Charlwood 
considers  to  be  inferior,  as  a  spinach  plant,  to  either  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  or  the  French  spinach. 

The  Onion  Tribe.  —  A  new  variety  of  shallot,  or,  perhaps,  a 
distinct  species  of  y^llium,  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years 
in  some  private  gardens.  It  is  very  much  like  an  underground 
onion;  but  it  separates  into  cloves,  like  garlic,  or  the  common 
shallot,  which  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  shallot, 
but  have]  the  same  flavour.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  this 
is  called  the  Italian  shallot ;  and  in  others  the  Cape  shallot. 

Asparaginous  Plants^  Salads^  ^c.  —  The  giant  asparagus  con- 
tinues to  be  in  demand ;  and  the  new  hardy  white  Cos  is'  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  the  best  Cos  lettuce,  and  as  being  not  only 
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more  hardy  than  the  old  white  Cos,  but  also  than  the  browo 
Cos.  The  royal,  or  union,  continues  to  be  the  best  cabbage  lettuce 
in  cultivation.  The  taste  of  the  mass  of  the  public  in  London 
for  winter  salads  is  at  a  low  ebb,  otherwise  we  should  long  since 
have  had  blanched  chicory  grown  in  cellars  in  the  manner  re- 
commended in  the  early  Volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  by  Dr. 
Lippold  in  the  present  Volume.  The  Italian  and  the  Manchester 
celery  continue  to  be  reckoned  the  best 

Poi  and  Sweet  Herbs. —  The  most  valuable  of  these,  next  to 
parsley,  is,  doubtless,  tarragon ;  which,  a  young  gardener,  who 
has  recently  gone  to  fill  a  situation  in  Scotland,  informs  us,  is 
as  rare  in  the  kitchen-gardens  there  as  if  it  were  a  tender  exotic 
Under  this  head,  we  would  remind  gardeners  of  the  excellent 
mode  of  preserving  dried  herbs  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
recommended  in  our  Tenth  Volume;  viz.  that  of  pressing  them 
in  a  mould,  and  afterwards  wrapping  them  up  in  paper,  and 
laying  them  by  in  a  dry  place,  not  exposed  either  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, or  to  currents  of  air. 

Stalks  and  Fruits  Jbr  Tarts^  Pickling^  S^c.  — -  The  tart  rhubarbs 
have  lately  gained  a  valuable  addition  in  the  Ah^um  austride, 
which  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  vegetating 
in  spring,  but  which  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  autumn,  tiu 
it  is  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  true,  the  common  soi*ts,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  leaves  in  moderation  during  summer,  and  supplying 
them  abundantly  with  water  in  July  and  August,  will  continue 
growing  till  winter;  but  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  so  produced 
have  far  less  flavour  than  those  of  B.  australe.  The  flavour  of 
the  stalks  of  this  species  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  apples. 
According  to  some,  the  stalks  are  rather  more  purgative  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  even  the  JR.  palmatum ;  and,  as 
the  roots  ai-e  ascertained  to  form  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  rhu- 
barb of  commerce,  this  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case. 
From  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  however,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  injuriously  so.  Perhaps^ 
for  some  constitutions,  it  might  be  advisable,  in  tarts  made  of 
the  stalks  of  the  common  sorts,  to  introduce  a  small  proportion  of 
the  stalks  of  Ah^um  austr£Lle.  This  sort,  we  are  informed  in 
a  communication  which  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  Number, 
may,  by  protection  with  a  frame  and  litter,  be  kept  growing,  or, 
at  least,  in  a  healthy  green  state,  till  the  middle  of  January;  about 
which  time  the  earliest  variety  of  common  tart  rhubarb,  if  set  to 
rest  by  withholding  water  early  in  summer,  and  treated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  in  autumn,  will  be  flt  to  succeed  it,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  way,  tart  rhubarb  may  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round,  without  forcing ;  at  least,  according 
to  the  common  application  of  that  word. 
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Abt.  V.  Florkultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevaly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementari/ 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  J&ncyclopeedia  of  Plants  j*  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  S^.  6</.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Ss.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linneean  Society. 

Maund^s  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  5  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  1ji6c/.,  small  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to,  25.  ^d.  each. 
Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  B^Oy  large  paper,  2s,  6d. ;  small  paper, 
'Js.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardeningy  edited  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, Sheffield.     In  monthly  numbers,  6^.  each. 

Berberilcefie. 

990.  fPIMETDIUM  [1906. 

•aaacriDtbum  LktdL    large-flowered     ^  ^    pr    17    ap    Li  and  P    Japan    1835    D    i.I    Bot  reg. 

A  very  pretty  sweet-scented  species,  "  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  its  pale  violet  flowers."  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  hardy, 
and  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  Plants  are  in  the  Fulhatn 
Nursery.  {Bot.  Reg.y  Nov.) 

Crvciferay  or  UrassicdceiS. 

iaS&  /BE'RIS 
*16365a  ooronarla  />.  I>on    ctovtn^flowering    O  or  2    Jn    W    ...    I8SC    S    co    Sw.  fl-gaxd.  8.  t.  390, 

A  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture,  and  by  far  the  most  showy  of 
the  genus.  ^^  Few  plants  have  better  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower-border.  Its  flowers  are  large;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  plant 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  double  white  rocket.'' 
{Sweet's  Fl.'Gard.,  Nov.) 

1538.  rESICA'RIA 

•gricilis  Book,    Omder^iemttud    O  or  }    my.aa    T    Texat    1854    S    co    Bot.  mag.  35331 

A  native  of  the  same  country  as  V.  grandiflora,  noticed  in 
p.  73.,  viz.  Texas;  and  discovered  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond.     <<  It  is  less  showy  than  the  latter,  but  a  lively  and  gi-aceful 
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plant,  and  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork.     It  continaes 
in  flower  during  almost  the  whole  summer ;  and  the  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  the  numerous,  small,  and  exactly  globose  seed* 
vessels."  {Bot.  Mag.y  Nov.) 
CaryophyUdcece, 

1416a.  AOROSTRMMA 

Hu6cioa  AfmiiM^    Swedish    £  A    P'    I   i°-s    Pl^    Sweden    18S4    D    co    Bot  gaxd.  14«. 

**  A  pretty  plant  for  a  select  spot,  with  other  favourites,**  whidi 
should  be  grown  in  peat.  (Maund's  BoL  Gard,j  Dec.) 
Khamndcea. 

668l  CEANO^HUS 

•ooUlna  Ikmg.    bill    IL  A  or  1    mr.a    L    N.  America    18S7    C    p.1    Sir.  bot  gaid.  UL 

"  This  is  a  low  decumbent  shrub,  its  trunk  scarcely  rising  1  ft. 
from  the  ground  ;  yet,  being  an  evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  is  a  plant  well  woithy  of  notice,  and  will  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  shrubbery."  It  flowers  freely ;  sometimes  twice 
during  one  summer.  (Birm.  Bot.  Gard.^  Dec.)  See  Arb.  Brit^ 
p.  125. 

Yabdceee^  or  LeguminbsiS, 

1963.  CTENrSTA  174S7  monofpirma. 

<^  One  of  the  most  deliciously  fragrant  shrubs  in  the  world. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  delicate  and  grateful 
than  the  sweet  odour  that  its  tender  snow-white  blossoms  diflRise 
in  the  conservatory,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  when  wild,  a  good  deal  taller  than  a  man, 
having  a  trunk  1  in.  thick,  and  waving  its  green-grey,  leafless, 
thread-like  branches  in  the  wind  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
All  along  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  Sicily,  it  is  abundant;  but  it  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the 
French  shore.  At  Gibraltar,  in  a  hardy  barren  soil,  and  close 
upon  the  sea-beaten  rocks,  it  is  loaded  with  blossoms  in  February  ; 
along  the  Barbary  coast,  in  Sicily  from  Alicata  to  Spaccafomo, 
and^n  Greece,  it  occurs  in  similar  situations;  and,  Anally,  it  gains 
its  eastern  limits  in  the  deserts  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Arabs 
call  it  retam''  [Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

'Rosdcete  §  Pbmetje. 

1506.  aiAT^OUS  18983  mexjcitna  Z)«c.  Prod,^  2.  p.  G89. ;  Sweeft  FL-Gard.,  SL  ler.,  1 30a ;  Lomdaafw  A 
Brit^  p.  843.,  and  fig.  617.  pi  867. 

Spec,  Char.  —  Leaves  oval,  acute,  serrated ;  in  some  instances, 
cut  at  the  tip ;  tomentose  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in 
corymbs.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acute,  tomentose.  Bracteas  slender, 
scale-like.     Fruit  spherical,  containing  3 — 5  stones. 

A  small  tree,  which,  in  mild  climates,  is  quite  evergreen;  with 
harsh  rather  shining  leaves,  which,  in  the  more  vigorous  shoots, 
are  sometimes  3-lobed.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate,  scaly,  having 
glands  on  their  margins,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  yellow, 
palatable.  {Bot.  Reg.,  1910.) 

^^  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  some  kinds  of 
pear;  and,  appearing  as  they  do  in  abundance  from  the  rich  green 
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bosom  of  the  leaves,  produce  a  striking  effect*  The  fruit  is  in 
some "  esteem  ^^  among  the  Mexicans ;  but  it  has  not  much 
merit"  {Bot.  Beg.^  Nov.) 

1SD6L  CRAT£'OUS  15907  gUmdul&M  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p^  eS7. ;  Arb.  Srii.,  p.  817.  flg.  567. 
S  macrintha  lAndL 

Sifnm^me  :  C  mAsrfotha  Lodd.  CaLj  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  8la  figs.  57S,  57a 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  incisely  serrate, 
wedge>shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  petioles.  Sepals  pinnatifid, 
glanded.  Spines  axillary,  bent,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit 
spherical,  corymbose,  S-stoned.  Stones  having  a  thick  bony 
shell.  (Lindl.)  Var.  2  macrantha  has  the  spines  equal  to,  or 
longer  than,  the  leaves.     Fruit  smaller.  (Lindl.) 

'^  A  fine,  handsome,  vigorous  American  thorn,  forming  a  tree 
ivith  a  spreading  head,  and  having  firm  dark  green  leaves, 
amongst  which  are  intermixed  stout  curved  spines  of  unusuid 
length.  I  have  seen  them  as  much  as  4^in.  long.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its  deep  vermilion-red 
haws  in  the  autumn.  No  writer  upon  the  wild  trees  of  America 
notices  this  remarkable^plant ;  it  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of 
garden  origin  :  indeed,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere 
variety  of  C.  glandulosa,  possibly  of  hybrid  extraction  between 
that  species  and  C.  Crus-gdili."  {Bot.  Beg.^  Dec.) 

Compdsitce  §  Corymbifa^ce^  or  Asterdceue. 

9I0L  CRASPETDIA  (see  in  Vol  XI.  p.  ^5.)  TBot  Kg.  1S0& 

•glatfcaXcnA     glaucousJbrrteMd     ^^     eu.    ?1|    ...    ap    Y    M.  Holkiid    IS3&  A    ...    ?s?l. 
Sffnmttfme  :  RSchea  glatlca  Lab. 

"  A  curious  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to  his  brother,  in 
whose  nursery  at  York  it  flowered  in  April  last  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  had  better 
be  kept  in  a  frame  in  other  places."  (Bot.  Beg.9  Nov.)  Dr. 
Lindley  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  C.  macroc^phala  Hooker, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3415.;  and 
noticed  in  some  detail  in  our  Vol.  XI.  p.  375.  A  third  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  names,  is  registered  in  our  Hortus  Bntannicus. 

2411a.  RATABPDA  RaC  (meaning  unkncmn)  21968  column^s.  [gaid.  8.  i.  SSI. 

•2  pulch^rrima  2>.  Don    moctbeautiftU   j(  A  or  3    au    R.Y    N.America    P18S5    D    co    Swt  IL- 
Synon^mes:  Rudb^ck/a  column&rii  Purski  R.  columnlfera  Fras,  Cat.;  R.  TkgHes  James  It  |  Obe* 
lijcikria  oolumniris  Dec.  Prod.j  Obelioc^ria  pulch6n*aa  Dee. 

Professor  Don  has  adopted  ^'  Batabida  as  a  separate  genus, 
from  its  achenia  being  furnished  at  their  inner  angle  with  a 
membranous  fringed  border;  and  from  the  pappus  being  present 
in  the  form  of  a  very  short  membranous  ciliated  crown."  (Sweefs 
Fl.  Gard.,  Dec.)  A  very  showy  hardy  perennial,  frequent  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  throughout  the  western  regions  of  North 
America.  The  rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a  velvety  brown,  bor- 
dered with  yellow.     There  are  plants  in  the  Bristol  Nursery. 

CampantUdcete. 

em.  CAMPA'NULA 

•Barrelidri  Marnock     Baneller*i     ^  A  or  1    a    B    R    co    Flor.  mag.  1. 1 11 

^*  This  is  a  graceful  little  plant,  rising  to  about  the  height  of 
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9  in.  or  10  in.  The  stem  is  slender;  and,  unless  supported,  it  is 
inclined  to  trail.  It  is  covered  throughout  with  whitish  lines. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  solitary ;  the  radical  ones  heart-shaped, 
entire,  on  longish  slender  footstalks.  Those  on  the  stem  are 
entire,  mostly  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  strongish  footstalks,  about 
their  own  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  a  pendulous  leafy  stalk,  or  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  parted 
into  five  deep  segments ;  the  corolla  is  also  parted  into  five  re- 
curved segments.  It  can  be  kept  with  certainty  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  will  propagate  by  division  at  the  root, 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  &c."  (27^r.  Mag.^  Dec.) 
Zjobel'isicess, 
saga  clinto^n/j 

•pulchella  LindL    pretty    iDJ    el    |   jy.au    B  W  Y    Colombia    ?  1831    S   oo    BoL  ng.  Una 

Dr.  Lindley  figures  "  this  little  plant  more  for  the  sake  of 
recording  its  existence,  than  from  any  expectation  that  it  will 
ever  become  an  object  of  horticultural  interest ;  for,  since  C. 
elegans,  a  far  hardier  and  more  cultivable  plant,  has  disappeared, 
there  can  be  little  hope  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  be  pre* 
served.  It  only  exists,  at  present,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  whither  it  was  sent  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  is  there  treated  as  a  tender  annual ;  and  every  year 
a  small  number  of  tiny  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  very 
few  seeds  ripened  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  usually  grown 
in  a  flower-pot."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Hydrophylldcece. 

3292.  EITTOCA 

•WningeUdna  Fuch.    WranBel's    O    el    1    au    B    CalifornU    1835  S    U  Swt  i..0ud.  2.a.SG8. 

^*  A  hardy  annual,  with  procumbent  stems,  and  large  pale  blue 
flowers ;  a  native  of  the  Russian  colony  of  Ross  in  New  Call* 
fornia,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  American  Continent; 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  seeds  to  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  last  year."  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  "  in  Mr.  Lambert's  collection  at  Boyton  House,  Wilts, 
where  the  plant  had  been  raised  from  seeds  communicated  by 
Dr.  Fischer."  {Sweefs  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

Scrophularidcea:. 

YJYJ.  PENTSTETMON  W.  {ng,  18BB. 

•  heterophflliu£i>M</:    Tarioiu-leared     ]£   ^  or  ]|  to  S    Jn.o     R    CaUfbroia     18^    C    oo    Bot 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  well  as 
seeds.  The  stems  are  somewhat  woody  and  recumbent,  and 
they  throw  out  a  number  of  lateral  shoots.  *'  The  upper  part  of 
the  plant  is  sometimes  furnished  with  leaves  so  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  linear ;  the  lower  has  them  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  form ; 
so  that  a  person,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  would  be  apt  to 
mistake  portions  of  the  same  individual  for  different  species." 
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This  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  introductions  of  Douglas. 
{Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

6S.  CALCBOLA'RIA 

•punctlLU  Kmowla  and  Westcoti  If  a  hybrid  between  C  paidanthdn  [Ppardintbal  and  a  white 
unnamed  variety,  both  of  which  are  also  byteids. 

A  truly  elegant  kind  of  Calceolikria,  raised  by  John  Willmore, 
Esq.,  of  Oldford,  near  Birmingham.  {Birm.  Bot,  Mag.y  Nov.) 
It  evidently  belongs  to  C.  corymbosa ;  and  that  specific  name,  we 
think,  ougnt  to  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  punctata ;  though 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  such  ephemeral  productions  should 
be  figured  in  works  strictly  botanical  at  all.  According  to  the 
figure,  the  corolla  has  its  ground  colour  of  an  extremely  pale 
yellow,  and  is  tinted  and  spotted  with  lilac:  its  characters  of 
colour  are  not  described  in  the  text. 

Labidcede. 

74l     MONA'RD^  L.  C1896    R    fkl    Bot.  mag.  t  S996. 

*  arbtita  IhOL    awned  (floral  leares  and  outer  bracteas)     ^  A     pr    S   JLau     Pa  Ro     N.  Amerlea. 

A  native  of  the  Arkansas,  "  perennial  and  annual,"  with  stems 
1  ft.  or  more  long;  quite  hardy,  and  constituting  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  our  borders.  {Bot.  Mag,j  Oct.) 

1674  PHLO*MIS 

^armcnlaca  HWdL    Armenbm    i£  A    cu    1    Jn    Y    Armenia    1834   D   p.1  SwLfl.-flard.fi.&961 

^*  The  plant  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  is  well  adapted  to  orna- 
ment rockwork,  and  may  be  increased  with  facility  by  slips,  as 
it  sends  forth  a  number  of  short  leaf  shoots  from  the  root.  We 
have  observed  no  tendency  in  the  plant  to  become  shrubby,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  elaborate  monograph  of  the 
Labiatae."  {Sweefs  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

Yerbendcea. 

1755L  CLERODE'KDRUM  15681  Bquam&tum  VtM. 

SjfmoK^me:  fpecioafnimum  PaxUm,  Paxton*»  Mag.  of  hot  &  p.  217. 

A  branching  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  an 
erect  stem,  and  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  produced  in 
large  spreading  terminal  panicles,  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and 
each  averaging  2  in.  in  length,  tubular  below,  with  a  5-parted 
spreading  limb.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  stated ; 
bat  it  is,  probably,  Japan.  Messrs.  Lucomb  and  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery  received  the  plant  from  Belgium  in  1835;  and  it 
flowered  profusely  in  this  nursery  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1836;  and 
at  Chatsworth,  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Paxton  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  figure;  and  as  far  superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  "  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist  to  give 
a  faithful  likeness  of  its  colours.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
no  collection,  however  small,  ought  to  be  without  it."  Messrs. 
Lucomb,  Pince,  and  Co.  have  a  very  fine  plant  "  in  the  open 
border.  The  plant  in  the  house  we  have  treated  with  a  temper- 
ature of  from  66®  to  75°,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water :  it  has 
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grown  amazingly,  and  is.  now  a  fine  plant,  4  ft.  high,  covered 
with  beautiful  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  each  shoot  terminated  by 
large  spreading  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  each  flower  2  in. 
long;  and  the  whole  plant  having  open,  all  at  once,  several  hundred 
blossoms.  It  has  now  been  in  this  splendid  state  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  promises  to  continue  quite  as  long  again.  It 
thrives  in  equal  parts  of  heath  mould,  loam,  and  vegetable  soil ; 
and  delights  in  being  frequently  washed  with  the  syringe.**  (Pax. 
M(ig'  qfBot.9  Nov.)  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Main,  Mr.  Geo. 
Don,  and  others,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  Clerod^n- 
dron  squamatum  Fahlf  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  1 568 1 .,  Bot  Keg.,  t.649.; 
which  was  introduced  in  1790,  and  flowered  in  Colville's  Nursery 
in  1822.  On  comparing  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Blister 
with  Mr.  Paxton's  figqre,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  plants. 

1749.  FERBE'NA  1564fi  Lunb^rtf 

•S  rdseA  D.  Don,    roa^flowered   ^  A  or  1|    Jl    Fk    Carolina    ...    D   oo    Swt.  fl..gaid.  2.  a.  SO. 
I^ftum^me:  V.  Dnunm6ndti  Hort 

"  The  V,  Lambdrt/  was  originally  imported  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lyon,  by  whom  it  was  gathered  in  Carolina.  The  present  very 
pretty  variety  was  collected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
raond,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  V.  Drummond/f;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for 
characters  to  separate  it  from  Lnmbertj ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  line  of  distinction  even  between  this  last  and  Aubletfa 
is  not  easily  drawn."  {Sweeps  FL^Gard.^  Dec.) 

•SSIfila  TweediedM  Hook.    Tweedie's     £  lAI    el    ...    •    S    Braall   ?1834    C    fkl    Bot  mag.  aSftL 

"  Dried  specimens  of  this  most  lovely  plant  were  sent,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Niven,  the  able  and  zealous  curator  of  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  name  here  adopted." 
^^  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  species  has  much  afiinity  with 
V.  chamaedrifblia  B.  M.  {V.  Melindres  Gill.,  in  Bof.  Beg.\ 
Hort.  Brit.9  No.  28421. ;  but  it  is  a  tall  upright^growing  plant, 
clothed  with  soft  downy  hairs;  of  a  much  more  delicate  texture, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  which  are  considerably  larger,  more 
acuminate  and  serrated,  more  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  decidedly 
petioled.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  more  inclining  to  rose 
colour  (^rich  rosy  crimson*),  in  greater  number,  and  the  raceme 
more  capitate.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  treated  as  a  stove 
plant ;  but  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  bear  the  open 
air  as  well  as  F.  chamsedrif^lia."  [Bot.  Mag,^  Dec.) 

BegomkceBd. 

•FtKhert  otto    Fucber*a    tt.  O  or  If    f.mr    W    ...    1835    C    ].p    Bot  mag.  3539. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
from  Berlin.  It  has  small  flowers,  but  foliage  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful in  its  colouring,  this  being  as  follows :  —  The  leaves,  when 
young,  are  bright  red  behind,  paler  at  the  veins,  and  pink  above^ 
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with  a  peculiar  silvery  lustre,  which  continues  on  the  old  leaves ; 
the  colour  being  then  beautifully  delicate  yellowish  green,  and 
the  redness  behind  much  less  considerable.  The  disk  of  the 
leaf  is  in  figure  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base ;  the 
lobes  there  unequal :  it  is  a  little  waved,  and  is  tootlied.  {Bot, 
Mag,^  Nov.) 
ProtekcttB, 

90&  ISOPO^GON  Bixten'  B.  Br.,  noticed  Vd.  XIL  p.  74.,  !•  figox«d  in  Bot  Mag.  t  S63a 

Aristolochidceie, 

SS8B.  ^RISTOIiO'CHIA  L. 

•trlfldaJLam.    trifld4oiMl    %_C2    cu    ?  15  ...   O   ah    YBR    Caraccu    ...    C    p.1    BoUnbt  & 

This  stove  climber  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  introduced. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
hot-house  at  Weston,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  Elarl  of  Bradford. 
{The  Botanist^  No.  I.,  Oct.)  Whether  this  species  is  ligneous 
or  herbaceous,  what  month  it  flowers  in,  to  what  height  it  grows, 
or  in  what  year  it  was  introduced,  are  not  mentioned. 

YMphorbiacese. 

lASKk  MJPHO'RB/i<  L. 
•288610  Bdjeri  Hook.    Bojer^a    ft  O    spL    4    nor.  to  f   a  MrtnipucMr    ...    C    p.l    Bot  mag.  8687. 

^^  A  most  beautiful  plant,  and  better  meriting  the  name  of 
spl6ndens  than  its  near  ally  so  called.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  plant 
of  humbler  growth  than  the  E,  spl6ndens  :  it  has  fewer  spines, 
more  coriaceous,  more  obovate  and  retuse  leaves,  richer-coloured 
bracteas,  and  simple  filaments.  It  flowers  in  the  stove  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Crarden,  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  in 
early  spring ;  and  more  or  less  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year."  {BoU  Mag,^  Oct.) 

TkymeldceiE. 

87.  PIMELETA 
«8Q5a  Dlrea  ZaM/:    mYAta-herbaged    il  |_J    pr    6    ..    W    N.  HolL    ?1833    C    i.p    Blrm.bot  garri.  a 

A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft  or  upwards  in  its  native 
country.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to  P.  indina,  but  difiers  from  it 
in  the  disposition  of  its  leaves,  which,  in  incana,  are  described  as 
not  imbricate,  which  they  are  in  this  plant.  Raised  from  seeds, 
in  1 834,  and  probably  the  only  plant  of  this  species  [  ?  variety] 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  The 
specific  name  is  applied  in  relation  to  "  the  peculiarly  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  tomentose  branches,  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves."  {Birtn,  Bot,  Gard.^  Nov.) 

StackhousiacesB. 

»«.  STACKHOU'8/il  [reg.  1917. 

*ii]on6gyiui  Loft,    one-ftyled     £  A     pr    1    ap    Fk    L    Van  Dlemen's  Land    1895    C    oo    Beit. 

**  A  pretty,  neat,  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  whence  its  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to 
his  brothers  at  York,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
April  of  the  present  year.  It  is  interesting,  as  forming  the  type 
of  a  very  small  natural  order  bearing  its  own  name,  concerning 
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which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Natural  Sk/stem  of  Botany, 
p.  118.  ed.  2.'*  (Bo^.  Beg.^  Dec.) 
Orchiddcea* 

SSaOa,  MTA'lfTHUS  ZJkdL  Qir.w    BoL  m.  UK 

•deltfildesLrmU.    trUngiiIar^q»p<d     if  IS]     cu    1|    o    D  O  spotted  with  P    Demenn    1835   D 

The  fourth  species  of  a  very  curious  genus.  "  It  is  a  native 
of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  waterfall  of  the  De- 
merara  river/'  and  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Har- 
rison, Esq.,  of  Aighburgh,  in  Oct.  1835.  {Bof.  Reg,,  Oct.) 

fS&k  EPIDirNDRUM. 
•S8730a  ■'mulum  LindL    emulous    ^  IS]  or  f    f   Lt    Fsra    1834    D    s.p    Bot  r^  1898. 

A  very  rare  little  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  variable  £.  fril- 
grans.  {BoL  Reg.,  Oct.)  Its  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  that 
species,  but  of  only  one  third  the  size. 

•  SCAPHYGLOOTIS  Pop.    Boatlip.      (Skapke,  a  boat,  and  glotta,  a  tooguo ;  in  allusion  to  the  uaasl  farm 

orthelabdlum.)       SO.  1.  sp.  several.  [reg.  t  Isn. 

•  vioUcea  lAmdL    yloiet^coUMtred-JUnuervd   £  [El     cu    |    f   R  V    Demerara     ...     D    pir.w    B«L 

Not  a  species  of  any  beauty ;  but  a  great  botanical  rarity. 
{Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

"ASPA'SI  A  LindL    (From  aspaxomai,  I  embrace ;  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which'  the  cdlunm  is  oi- 

braoedbythelabellumO  [O   pr.w    Bot  reg.  1907. 

•raxiegiU  UndL    ruiegaled-JUwered    ig  QS    Am    f    f    G  spotted  with  Y  and  R    &  Amer.     IMS 

The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet ;  and  the  plant  will  probably 
prove  of  easy  cultivation,  and  fit  for  introduction  into  every 
collection.  Inmost  respects,  it  resembles  A. epidendroides.  {Bot. 
Beg.,  Nov.)  . 

[D  p.r.w  Birm.  boL  gaid.  8L 
•epUendrSldes  Li'iMliL    ^idcfidnim.Iike    ^  iZS    cu  1  ...  W  Y  marked  with  brown    PMama  18JS 


An  elegant  plant,  with  the  aspect  of  an  Epid^ndrum ;  and, 
although  not  brilliant  in  colour,  it  is  beautiful  both  in  the  shape 
and  markings  of  its  flowers.  The  following  observations  on  the 
singular  habit  and  appearance  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  interest- 
ing, as  such ;  and  they  show  the  superior  description  of  matter 
with  which  the  spare  room  (that  is,  the  space  that  remains  after 
the  description  And  all  necessary  characters  are  given)  in  the 
printed  pages  of  this  work  is  filled  up. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the  Orchid^cea?  **  is  curious, 
as  presenting  a  remarkable  deviation  from  what  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  plants ;  and  important,  as  affording  the  most  convenient 
means  for  their  classification.  Orchidaceous  plants  have  not  a 
certain  number  of  stamens  disposed  around  one  or  more  pistils, 
like  other  flowering  plants ;  but  are  furnished,  instead  of  them, 
with  a  central  fleshy  body,  called  the  column,  round  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  arranged.  This  fleshy  body  (which  varies 
greatly  in  length  in  different  genera)  is  considered  to  consist  of 
three  stamens  and  a  style  in  a  state  of  Arm  cohesion.  The 
stigma,  instead  of  forming  the  extremity  of  the  style,  as  in  other 
flowers,  is  a  moist  cavity,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  column,  im- 
mediately below  the  summit.  At  the  apex  of  the  column  is 
placed  a  solitary  anther,  the  lateral  stamens  being  abortive,  or 
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imperfectly  developed.  A  curious  deviation  from  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  occurs  in  Cjpripedium,  which  has  the  lateral  sta- 
mens perfect,  and  the  central  one  abortive.  In  a  few  of  the 
.genera,  the  anther  is  persistent;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
it  is  deciduous.  On  removing  the  anther,  we  discover  the  pollen 
masses,  which  are  subject  to  various  modifications  of  structure. 
They  have  accordingly  been  divided  by  Dr.  Lindley  (whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  extraordinary  plants  is  well 
known)  into  several  distinct  tribes,  in  a  work  devoted  expressly 
to  their  description."  (TTie  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants.  By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.,  &c.) 

SSS3.  EPIDE17DRUM  IZSSiL 

•macnxrhlham  AmA    large-Iippcd    if  CZQ    ^   f    Jn    O.T.R    Mnioo    1896   D    p.r.w    Botmas. 

A  charming  epiphyte,  introduced  by  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq., 
in  whose  fine  collection  at  Evesham  it  flowered  in  June,  18S6* 
In  the  general  structure  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  Enc^'clia  pktens 
(Epidendrum  odoratissimum).  {Bot.  Mag.^  Nov.) 

S54a  ONCI'DIUM  CBot  Kg.  1911. 

*irUiRiiium  LimdL   Irifl-Ieaved,  or  pygmy   ^  QS    cu    |    «u    Y    Mexico  and  Brasil    1835  D  p^r.w 

**  This  curious  little  species  of  Oncldium  seems  to  be  common 
in  many  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Bananal,  in  the  province  of  St. 
Paul,  it  grows  exclusively  on  the  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  was  very  abundant  there,  and  constantly  preferred  diy 
places  exposed  to  the  sun."  This  is  figured  from  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  collection  at  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire.  It  is, 
from  the  figure,  a  charming  species,  compact  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  and  showy  in  its  flowers,  which  nre  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant.  (Bot.  Reg.^  Nov.) 

S667.  lONOTSIS 

neneis  Undl.    dOicaXe^habUed   /f  CSl    pr    1    my    W.  Fk    Cuba  18S5    D    p.r.w    Bot  re^.  UKMu 

**  The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  little  known.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  appear  in  gardens,  in  consequence  of  the  difBcul^ 
attending  their  preservation  on  shipboard ;  and,  when  imported, 
they  are  difiicult  to  manage,  and  soon  are  lost.  In  their  native 
woods,  they  grow  upon  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  or  upon 
dead  sticks,  which  their  white,  slender,  delicate  roots  quickly  over- 
spread. When  cultivated,  they  require  all  the  aid  of  a  hot  and 
damp  stove."  This  elegant  little  plant  flowered,  in  May  last,  in 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Sutton  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  who 
brought  it  from  Havannah  in  March,  1835.  The  scape  bears 
a  number  (eleven  are  shown  in  the  figure)  of  flowers,  arranged 
alternately  in  a  loose  sort  of  panicle.  It  seems  that  the  colour  is 
pale  pinkish,  marked  with  violet-coloured  veins.  {Bot*  Reg., 
Nov.) 

5256SL  BR0UGHT0'N7i<  SS7S5  sangufnea  R.  Br. 

Synonyme:  Brougbtdn/a  ooocinea  Hook.,  Bot  mag.  3536.;  Dendr6biuin  sangulneum  Swt.  Fl.^Gard, 
Oct.}  El^id^ndruiD  saogulncum  Swt.  Prod, 
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Orchidacece  ^Neottiea, 

8574.  PRESCCnT/.< 

•coldrans  Lindl.    colouring    ^  (Z3    cu   ja    1|    6.W    Brasil    1854    D    p.1    Bot  teg.  1916. 

"  It  is  a  much  more  attractive  plant  than  the  other  variety 
(figured  in  Bot.  Meg.^  t.  1067.),  because  of  the  deep  purple 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  its  flower;  and  it  might  be 
almost  considered  a  different  species,  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  characters  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  those  species  which  would  succeed  better  in  a  situation 
protected  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  but  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  Considering  how  very  large  a  number  of  beautiful 
plants  we  have  that  would  grow  in  all  their  native  beauty  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable. that  none  of  the 
many  wealthy  cultivators  of  flowers  should  yet  have  thought  of 
constructing  movable  glass  houses,  that  should  be  only  erected 
during  winter,  and  totally  removed  after  the  frosts  in  spring.  A 
thousand  pounds  so  expended  would  produce  a  far  greater 
result  than  three  thousand  applied  in  the  common  manner; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  such  houses  in  order  would 
be  nothing  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  green-bouses  and 
stoves."  {Bot,  Reg.9  Dec.)  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lindley 
taking  up  the  subject  of  temporary  green-houses,  which  we  have 
been  strongly  recommending  for  the  last  twenty  years.  See  our 
Bemarks  on  Hot-houses  (4to,  1816),  Encyc.  of  Gard.y  this  Ma- 
gazine, and  Arb.  Brit, 

Orchidacece  §  Epid^ndrete. 

tSeSL  BRASSAV0'Li<  [1914 

«S8680a  cordkta  LindL    heuUUpped   if  (ZS    cu    1   ja    O.W    Braxil    ...    D   ttoscs  and  rocks   Bot  icf. 

<^  Closely  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
flowers  being  only  half  the  size,  with  a  cordate  labellum,  and  a 
very  different  clinandrium.  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  certainty  in  the  culti- 
vation of  epiphytal  Orchid^cese,  till  we  become  more  precisely 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  different  species  than  we  now 
are.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  all  natives  of  trees 
in  damp  shady  woods.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  is 
the  habit  of  only  some  of  them.  The  whole  genus  Brassav61a, 
for  example,  grows  upon  stones  and  rocks,  never  upon  trees,  in 
open  forest  glades,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun."    (Bot,  Reg,^  Dec) 

S659w  CATTLE'YyJ  S8538  interaiMla 

S  p&llida  Lliui/.    pale^lotMfyvrf    ^  (ZS  or  1   Jn    R.L    Brazil    1833    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  191SL 

^*  The  mixture  of  white  and  crimson  in  its  flowers  gives  it  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  renders  it  much  more  interesting  than 
the  original  variety,  which  is  too  like  C.  Loddiges/i."  It  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe  in  this  country  [Buenos  Ayres^ 
and  grows  equally  well  on  the  sea-beaten  rock  and  the  moss- 
covered  tree  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.     It  is  to  be  found  in 
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bloom  at  all  seasons.     There  are  many  varieties  of  it;  their 
colour,  pink  and  crimson."  {Bot.  Meg.y  Dec.) 
Iriddcete. 

145.  SISYRI'NCHUM  28017  fnuninifdUum 
•S  pjimUum  LfMir.    dwarf   £  CZQ  or  |    o    Y    ChUi    ...    D   &p    BoC.  reg.  1915. 

^*  It  is  a  stove  herbaceous  plant,  growing  readily  in  sandy 
peat,  flowering  in  its  season,  and  then  dying  down  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year."  {Bot.  Beg.y  Dec.) 

Amaryllidacess, 

9661  AMARY'IXIS  7998  prittacina  ZSBSO. 

•2  h^btkla  Hook,    hfMd    tf  QS    spl    1}    ap    R  O    EngUah  hybrid  ...    1830  O    r.m     Bot.  mag. 

Siinom^mei :    AmartllU  jMittaeloa  J6hiuonl  Gowan  in  Hort  Soe.  TYans.,  5.  ^  S61. ;   A.  Grffflal 
Sweet*!  Hort  BrlL,  p.  509. 

A  *^  truly  splendid  hybrid,  the  offspring,  it  is  reported,  of  A. 
Johnson/  (itself  a  hybrid),  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  A.  psitta- 
cina."  It  was  raised  at  South  Lambeth,  by  W.  Griffin,  Esq., 
previously  to  the  year  1820.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Nov.) 

lailidcece  §SciUea. 

•lOKa.  KECTAROSCO'RDUM  UrndL    Honxy  Gaklic.       (From  mektar,  hooey,  and  Airotkm,  garHci  In 
alluiion  to  the  honey  pore*  in  iu  flowers.) 
■iculum  Ueria    SicilUn    «    A  or  3|   Jn    O.P.W    ScUy    183S    O    co    Bot  rcc.  191SL 

Sunoitmnet:  Ani\um  afeuium  Ucria  PI  ad  LM.  Op.  Addend.,  n.  7.;  Guff.  ProdLFL  Sic,  1.  9.39612 
Don  in  Swi.  Fk-Gard.,  2.  •.,  t  M9.  j  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiL  p.  543. 

^*A  bulbous  plant,  found  wild  in  shady  woods  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  It  has  been  hitherto  referred,  most  unaccount- 
ably, to  the  genus  Allium,  with  which  it  agrees,  indeed,  in 
having  an  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  a  powerful  garlic-like 
odour ;  but,  in  hardly  any  other  respect,  more  than  (Jrnith6ga- 
lum,  and  the  other  genera  of  the  liliaceous  order.  The  cha- 
racters assigned  to  it  are  amply  sufficient  to  fix  it  as  a  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  genus."  {Bot,  Beg.y  Dec.) 


Art.  VI.    List  of  Fifty-four  Sorts  of  Wheat,  Seeds  and  Ears  of 
which  have  been  received  from  Af .  Vilmorin. 

The  sorts  marked  M.  R.  are  those  mentioned  in  La  Nouvelk 
Maison  Rustique.  The  numbers  corresppnd  with  those  in  the 
general  collection  of  wheats  of  M.  Vilmorin. 

Paris,  Sept.  1836. 

I.  T^i^'ticum  SATi^vuir.     Froment  ordinaire. 

A.  Varieles  taru  Barbet,     (Beardless  environs  de  Paris.  ^Fro- 

Varieties.)  ment    commun    d'niver 

M,  R.     1.  B16  blanc  de  Flandres.  a  6pi  jaunatre.  M.  R,) 

M.  R.    2.  B16  de  Talav^ra.  M.  R.  14.  BM  de  Mars  sans  barbea 
JIf.  R,     3.  B16  de  Hongrie.  ordinaire. 

M.  R.    7.  BU  Fellemberg.  17.  Ble  de  Saumur. 

M.  R.    6.  Bl^  Pictet.  M.  R.  21.  Ble  d' Odessa  sans  barbes 
M.  R.    5.  Richelle  blanche  de  Na-  (de  M.  Bonfils). 

pies.  22.  Bl^  Marselage. 

M,  R.     6.  Touzelle  blanche  de  Nice.  M.  R.  19.  Ble    de    Haie,  ou    blanc 
Jf  .  R.    9.  Bl^  d'hiver  ordinaire  des  velout^. 
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18.  BI^  du  Chili. 

M,  R.  25.  Ble  d'hiver  rou^  des  en- 
virons de  Pans,  (Fro- 
ment  rouge  ordinaire  sans 
barbes  M,  R.) 

M,  R,  24.  B16  de  Mars  rouge  sans 
barbes. 
33.  Ble  rouge  des  environs  de 
I'Aigle. 

M.  R.  28.  Ble  Lammas. 

M.  R.  32.  Bl^  du  Caucase  rouge  sans 

barbes. 
'  M.  R.  35.  Ble  rouge  velu  de  Crke. 

M.  R.  34.  B\6  de  Mars  carre  de 
Sicile. 

IL  QTri'ticum  tu'rgidum, 

A.   E^pi  glabre^  ou  Uue,  {Chaffsmooth,') 
M,  R,  51.  Poulard  blanc  Usse 

55.  BU  du  Kord. 
M.R,  57.  P^tanieUe  blanche  d'Orient. 
M,  R.  58.  Garagnon  de  la  Lozere. 
M,R,  66.  Poulard    rouge    lisse   du 
Gatinais. 
68.  Poulard  d'Auveignekepil- 
lets  ^largis. 
B.  Kpivelu,    {Chaff  hairy.) 
M.  R.  63.  Poulard  blanc  velu. 

74.  Poulard    roux    velu     de 
Beauce. 


B.  Varietes  barbues.     (Bearded  r«ri.) 

M.  R.  36.  Ble  barbu  d'hiver    onJi- 

naire.    (Froment  barbo 

d'hiver  k  6m  jaunatre 

M,R.) 
M.  R.  38.  Ble  de  Mars  barbu  orcE- 

naire. 
Jf.  R.  39.  Ble   de    Mars   barim  de 

Toscane  a  chapeBoz. 
M.  R.  44.  Ble  du  Cs^. 

42.  B16  du  Caucase  barbu. 
M.  R.  45.  BU  H^sson. 

49.  Bl^  d'Odessa  rouge  bar- 

bu  (de  la  Chine,  BL  L»- 

quesnerie). 

Froment  renfl^,  ou  Poulard. 

75.  Poulard  d'Auvergne  ^  ^ 

lon^. 
79.  P^taniellerou88e,oagros- 
saille. 
JIf .  R,  79. 5».    Gros  Turquet. 
M.  R.  80.  Bl^  de  Ste.  Helene. 

82.  Poulard  carr^  velout^ 
M.  R,  85.  Ble  bleu  conique. 
M.  R,  88.  P^nielle  noire  de  Nice. 
M.  R.  90.  B16    de    miracle,  ou     de 
Smyrne  (TMticnm 

compdsitum). 


III.  TVii'ticum  polo'niguk. 
M.  R.  92.  Bl^  de  Pologne  k  6pi  long. 

IV.  Tbi'ticum  du^rum, 
M.R.  95.  BU  dur  d'Afrique  (Tri- 


m^nia  barbu  de  Sicile). 
99.  Gros  Taganrock(plat^  tale, 
Desvaux). 


Froment  dur,  ou  com^. 

100.  Tarrock     4     barbes 

nou*e8. 
104.  Plat  roux.  (Desvaux.) 


V.  Tbi'ticum  Sp^lta.    Froment  ^peautre. 

M,R,  106.  Epeautre  sans  barbes  or-    M.  R,  108.  Epeautre    noire  barbae 
oinaire.  velu& 

107.  Epeautre    rousse    lisse 
epi  grele. 

VI.  Tri^'ticum  amy'leum.    Froment  amidonnier. 
M,R.  109.  Amidonnier  blanc.  112.  Amidonnier  roux. 

VIL  Tri'ticum  monoco^ccum.    Froment  engrain. 
M,  R.  1 15.  Engrain  commun  du  Gatinais. 

The  grains  of  the  above  kinds  of  wheat  we  shall  give  away  to 
any  person  who  will  undertake  to  grow  them  all,  for  not  less 
than  three  years ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  report  to  us  as 
to  their  comparative  value.  —  Cond. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices* 

Malaria,  — -  The  Soils  and  Situathru  productive  of  malaria  are  various. 
£very  soil  that  is  continually  moist  on  the  surface,  whether  iroin  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  or  other  causes,  is  productive  of  this  pestilential  vapour.  Marshes 
everywhere,  even  salt  marshes,  rice  grounds,  reed  grounds,  osier  grounds, 
moist  woods,  peat  lands  liable  to  putrefy,  all  lands  productive  of  rushes  and 
other  marsh  plants ;  all  lands,  in  short,  requiring  draining,  and  all  plantations 
requiring  thinning ;  moist  ditches,  moist  dunghills,  decaying  vegetables ;  sheds, 
hot-houses,,  conservatories,  or  hot-beds;  dirty  streets,  dirty  houses,  dirty 
clothes,  and  an  unwashed  persoa. 

The  matter  of  malaria  is  connected  with  fogs,  vapour,  mist,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  generally.  The  east  winds  of  England  bring  the  malaria  from 
Holland.  A  dry  air  is  seldom  a^conductor  of  miaamata.  Evening  raiaUes  in 
the  country  are  dangerous  at  all  seasons,  but  more  espedally  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moist.  It  seems  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  Holland,  a  stimulus  of 
a  moderate  dram  of  brandy  or  other  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the  morning  with 
a  crust  of  bread,  when  you  are  compelled  to  go  out  early,  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
ventive; and,  in  general,  a  generous  diet,  avoiding  excess  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  contributes  to  mamtain  health  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of 
universal  remark  in  Europe  and  America.  Fires  in  the  rooms  in  the  evenings 
and  mornings,  even  of  summer  and  autumn,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground, 
are  of  undoubted  use.  A  gauze  veil^  or  conopeumy  Dr.  M'CuUoch  has  heard 
of,  as  a  guard  against  malaria ;  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  pro* 
bable  use.  We  also  have  a  good  opmion  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons  that 
have  not  occurred  to  him. 

Malaria  must  be  a  chemical  compound,  and,  therefore,  decomposible.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  considers  that  it  is  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  that  it  may 
be  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  gauze  veiL  Hence  the  laijge  fires  kindled 
in  Rome  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  instinctive  pre« 
▼alence  of  smoking  tobacco  in  Holland,  and  more  or  less  in  most  countries  of 
the  world.  Draining  all  lands  whatever,  elevating  the  situation  of  all  dwellings 
whatever,  generous  living,  good  fires,  and  warm  clothing,  great  personal  and 
household  cleanliness,  perh4)s  smoking  tobacco,  where  the  other  requisites 
can  be  but  imperfectly  obtained,  are  all  that  we  can  do  to  shield  us  from  this 
everywhere  present  evil.  —  Cond, 

An  Ash  at  Moccas  Court,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely 
large  roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  down  the  side  of  the  dingle  for  up* 
wards  of  50  ft.  contains  1003  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  The  trunk  is  30  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch;  and  girts,  at  10 ft.  from  the  ground,  20  ft.  6  in. — J.  Webster. 
Moccas  Court,  Feb.  1836. 

Mr.  Webster  informs  us  that  many  of  the  acorns,  and  also  many  young 
plants^  have  been  distributed  at  different  times  all  over  the  kingdom.  We 
should  like  much  to  receive  notices  of  these,  and  particularly  if  any  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to  refer  to  them  when  treating  of  the 
ode  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  A  drawing  of  a  very  beautiful  weeping 
oak  at  Baden  was  sent  to  us  some  time  ago  by  an  English  nobleman^  a  mem- 
ber of  whose  family  had  sketched  it  from  nature,  but  it  appears  quite  different 
from  the  one  at  Moccas  Court.  — -  Cond, 


Art.  IL     Queries  and  Answers. 

Cs^SEVS  heptagonus, —  I  think  the  cereus  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Clark,  flowered  at  Apley  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1833.  The  plant, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  at  least  10  ft.  high,  and  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  give 
it  room  to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  vinery.  —  C,  M.  G.    Jhtlunch,  Dec.  1836. 

Effects  of  Soap  Ashes, — Could  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents. 
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pve  any  information  on  the  effects  of  soap  ashes  upon  strong  clayey  soil;  and 
if  they  kill  worms  and  slugs  in  the  ground  whereon  the^  are  put  ?  Also, 
if  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  made  into  mortar,  before  digging  it  into  the  soil, 
is  preferable  to  being]  used  in  the  common  way,  for  the  destruction  of  tfaoae 
vermin.  —  C.  M.  G,    Dulwich,  J>ec  1836. 


Art.  III.    The  London  HorticvXtural  Society  and  Garden. 

Meeting,  December  6.  —  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Baird  was  balloted 
for,  and  duly  elected  a  Fellow. 

JExhUfited,  Plants.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Poins^ttia  pulch^rrima,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  E'pacris  mirabiUs,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Luculia  gratlssima, 
from  Mr.  J.  Falconer.  Cattleya  guttkta,  from  R.  Harrison,  Esq.  Cam^Ua 
DonkeyLen'i  and  j&uph6rfoia  jacquinioe/^ora,  from  Mr.  Low.  Twenty  Tarieties 
of  Chrysanthemum,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  O&ctus  truncata,  Jusdcta  spedosa, 
Thunb6rgt0  alkta,  Cypripedium  insfgne,  C.  venustum,  J^rica  pvramidalis, 
E.  elata,  and  Beg6nia  insfgnis,  from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  ^ir  Edmund 
Antrobus.  Seedling  chrysanthemum,  from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ashburton.-—  Cut  Flowers,  Ciactus  sp.,  CMnthus  punfceus,  Bignonia  Te- 
n6sta,  Phaius  erandifolius,  Bletia  Ayacinthoic/ef,  Azalea  Indica  purpurea 
pldno  fl6re,  and  camellias,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith 
House,  Bedfordshire.  —  Fruits.  Six  pine-apples,  from  Mr.  L)rne,  gsurdener  at 
Haworth  Park,  Middlesex.  Monstrous  queen  pine,  from  Sir  C.  Cockerett. 
Cling  pippins,  from  John  Motteux,  Esq.  Seedling  apples  (33  sorts),  from 
BIr.  J.  Ohver,  Coombe  Abbey,  near  Coventry. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants,  Phaius  grandifblius,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen ;  CVinum  amabile,  iS^da  pulch^lla.  Chrysanthemums  :  Curled 
blush,  golden  lotus-flowered,  superb  clustered  yellow,  golden  yellow,  quilled 
light  purple,  quilled  flamed  yellow,  rosy  purple,  two-coloured  red ;  Wheeler's 
expanded  rose,  Wheeler's  starry  blush,  Wheeler's  flat  pink,  Wheeler's  dwarf 
pale  rose,  and  changeable  yellow.  Chrysanthemum  Wneeleriantfm,  seedlings 
83.  93.  96.  99.,  paper  white,  king,  starry  purple,  semidouble  quilled  white. 
Park's  small  yellow,  curled  Ulac,  rose  or  lilac,  quilled  yellow,  late  yellow,  pale 
flame  yellow,  brown  purple,  superb  white,  changeable  pale  buff. — FruUs,  Pears. 
Beurr^  diel,  bergamot  cadet,  beurre  d' Aremberg  (from  standards,  on  which  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  theglout  morceau),  glout  morceau,  Bezi  Vaet,  bon 
Chretien  Turc  (from  a  standard,  a  great  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  stewing),  win- 
ter crassane  (one  of  Mr.  Knight's  new  sorts ;  hardy,  and  succeeds  on  stan- 
dards), St.  Grermain,  bergamotte  bronz^e  (first  time  of  fiuiting  in  this  country; 
moderate  quality),  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  passe-Colmar,  Dumas  (or  Monsieur  le  Cure 
otherwise  called  poire  de  C/ton,  and  the  same  as  Wilmot's  new  pear;  also 
called  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield),  Apples.  Dessert :  Golden  reinette,  Court  of 
Wick,  yellow  pippin,  London  pippm,  St.  Julian,  Beachamwell,  Dutch  mi- 
gnonne,  Braddick's  nonpareil.  Kitchen:  HoUandbury,  Hormead  pearmain. 
Tower  of  Glammis,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Franklin's  golden  pippin^  old 
golden  pippin,  golden  Harvey,  Barcelona  pearmain,  JerusalemssBble.  This  last 
was  ongmally  received  from  Denmark ;  and,  though  handsome,  has  no  great 
merit  besides  novelty. 

Read,  An  account  of  some  further  experiments  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  1836,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  by  Mr. 
R.  Thompson. 

Medals  awarded,  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fal- 
coner, for  Luculia  grat(ssima  ;  to  1V&.  Lawrence,  for  Poins^ttta  pulchteima ; 
to  Mr.  Green,  for  Begonia  insienis ;  to  Mr.  Low,  forii^uph6rb?a  jacquua/?dm ; 
to  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Cattleyc  guttata;  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  Jersey  chrys- 
anthemums; and  to  Mr.  Lyne,  for  two  Providence  pines. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Importance  of  Gardeners^  possessing  general  and 
scieniific  Knowledge^  Jbr  the  Purpose  of  effecting  Improvements  in 
their  Art,  Bj  Robert  Fish.  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association,  Dec.  19. 1836;  and  communicated 
to  the  Gardeners  Magazine  in  consequence  of  a  Resolution  passed 
by  that  Society. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  are  opposite,  and  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  are  correlative  and  convertible  terms.  To  enable  a 
man  to  make  a  definition  of  what  knowledge  is,  he  must  first  be 
able  to  give  a  true  description  of  its  counterpart  Hence  the 
sentiments  we  entertain  respecting  knowledge  or  ignorance  wilt 
bear  an  exact  analogy  to  the  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  sages  of  India  or  of  Egypt 
would  entertain  ideas  concerning  knowledge  as  different  from 
those  conceived  of  it  by  the  modem  philosophers  of  Europe,  as 
would  be  found  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  untutored  peasant 
boy,  when  contrasted  with  the  genius  and  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton.  Nor  would  the  ideas  of  these  respective  classes  con- 
cerning knowledge  be  more  diversified,  than  the  effects  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  each  would  be  varied.  In  individuals 
of  the  first  class^  we  should  have  seen  as  much  superiority  in 
knowledge  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  minds  of  its  possessors 
with  selNgratulation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  and 
derision  for  the  ignorant  around  them :  but,  in  individuals  of 
the  latter  class,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  more 
expanded  their  intellect  has  become^  and  the  greater  the  range 
of  knowledge  over  which  they  have  travelled,  the  more  have 
they  been  distinguished  for  condescension  of  manners,  and 
humility  of  spirit.  Instances,  indeed,  may  occur  of  hidividuals 
of  splendid  attainments  regulating  their  conduct  by  narrow- 
minded  principles;  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  such 
instances  are  rare.  We  do  not,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
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possession  of  great  knowledge  is  always  followed  by  phflan- 
thropic  views;  but  we  do  contend  that,  from  the  prejadioes  it 
subverts,  the  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others  it  engenders,  and 
the  feeling  of  self-deficiency  it  inspires,  it  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  feelings  of  kindness  between  man  and  man; 
teaching  us  that  our  pursuit  of  happiness  will  be  vain,  unless  we 
associate  that  pursuit  with  attempts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  Independently,  then,  of  the  personal  advanta^ges  wbidi 
the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  confers,  we 
consider  that,  from  the  friendly  collision  between  kindred  minds 
which  it  encourages,  and  the  habits  of  reflection  and  inyestiga- 
tion  it  produces,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  urging  its  importance 
upon  tne  attention  of  gardeners,  convinced  that  its  acquisition 
will  put  within  their  reach  a  powerful  command  of  mechanism 
for  efiectin^  improvements  in  their  art. 

This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  improTemeots 
which  have  been  made  in  gardening  and  other  sciences,  the 
means  by  which  these  improvements  have  been  efiected,  and 
the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under  which  we  still  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  might  almost  be  left  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  every  art  and  science  is  advancing  in  the  course 
of  improvement  To  deny  such  a  position,  would  be  tantjunonnt 
to  asserting  that  man's  attainments  in  knowledge  had  remained 
stationary,  if  they  had  not  become  retrogressive.  This  opinkm 
b  held  by  some;  but  in  it  we  cannot  agree;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that,  while  some  countries  have  become  enlightened, 
others  have  receded  into  barbarism ;  independently,  too,  of  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  the  human  mind  wasted  its  powers  in 
profitlesslv  roaming  amid  tlie  mazes  of  a  false  philosophy ;  we 
do  consider  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  strong  energetic  desire  of  invention  which  dis» 
tinguishes  the  period  in  which  we  live,  warrant  us  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  improvement  are  advancing 
with  a  giant's  pace,  add  that  every  seeming  drawback  only  re- 
sembles the  ebbing  ripple  which  accompanies  the  waves  of  the 
flowing  tide.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  art 
of  gardening  has  alone  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  onward 
movement.  It  is  now  far  from  enough  that  a  gardener  should 
know  when  toplant  or  sow,  or  how  to  handle  dexterously  a  spade 
or  a  hoe.  The  gardener  who  aims  at  excelling  must  act  upon 
the  principle  that  nis  profession  is  one  of  enauiry,  one  in  which 
practice  ouffht  to  be  based  upon  scientific  induction.  True^  we 
are  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  many  of  the  primary 
principles  of  gardening;  and  the  ardent  investigator  may  have 
his  ardour  sobered  down  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  each  alike  presenting  its  peculiar  claims 
for  his  acceptance.    But,  while  this  diversity  of  sentiment  proves 
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that  there  b  a  great  want  of  fixed  incontrovertible  principles,  it 
also  proves  tfiat,  whether  or  not  improvemeDts  have  been  effected 
in  the  past,  new  discoveries  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
future.  This  ooncliision  we  arrive  at,  because,  where  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  an  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  mind 
has  been  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  no  longer  bounds  its 
belief  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  another  man's  faith.  Amid 
unity  of  sentiment,  where  men  are  ignorant,  or  tamely  yield  ac- 
quiescence to  principles  upon  which  their  faculties  had  never 
been  exercised,  we  cannot  see  how  knowledge  will  advance,  or 
improvements  take  place:  but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
guaranteeing  that  such  will  be  the  case  when  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  as  the  effect  of  study,  and  the  consequence  of  research. 
If  the  knowledge  of  gardening  were  not  rapidly  progressing, 
what  reason  could  we  assign  for  the  fact,  that  such  a  number  of 
horticultural  periodicals  should  be  issued,  supported,  too^  not  so 
much  by  gardeners  as  by  the  public  at  large ;  alike  ministering 
to  the  happiness  and  comforts  of  the  wealSiv  nobleman  and  the 
industrious  artisan.  In  visiting  the  villa  of  the  merchant,  or  the 
country  house  of  the  gentleman,  and  observing  upon  the  tables 
of  the  library  several  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  one  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  knowledge  of  our  art  is 
rapidly  extending,  but  also  that,  if  we  keep  not  pace  with  the 
onward  movement,  or,  rather,  be  not  competent  to  give  that 
movement  direction,  no  inattention  or  carelessness  of  ours  will 
impede  the  march  of  improvement.  But  let  it  be  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  that,  if  improvements  are  effected  independently 
of  our  exertions,  the  time  will  come  when  these  improvements 
will  be  acted  upon  without  our  superintending  care.  Men  of 
all  classes  will  become  their  own  gardeners ;  and  the  professors 
of  gardening,  instead  of  being  distinguished  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  uiem,  and  the  mental  acquirements  of  which  they 
were  once  the  possessors,  will  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
mere  delvers  of  the  soil,  and  neither  possess  that  respectability^ 
nor  receive  that  remuneration,  which  they  have  hitherto  done. 
To  prevent  such  a  result ;  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession; to  support  the  intellectual  character  which  we  have 
hitherto  sustained ;  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement;  ought  to  be  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name,  or  in  whose  breast  one 
spark  of  true  and  elevated  ambition  resides. 

This  brings  us  to  enquire  what  are  the  means  by  which  im- 
provements have  been,  and  are  still  likely  to  be,  effected  ?  We 
answer,  that,  as  discoveries  in^ther  arts  and  sciences  have  gene- 
rally been  effected  by  individuals  of  extensive  knowledge,  so  we 
should  consider  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  by  gardeners 
as  the  surest  pledge  that  they  would  be  competent  to  effect  im- 
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provements  in  their  arU  We  are  well  aware  that  some  depart- 
ments  of  knowledge  are  more  attractive  to  some  mimls  than  they 
are  to  others.  It  is^  no  doubt»  well  that  such  is  the  case;  as  a  person, 
to  excel)  must  have  his  mind  principally  directed  to  one  channel 
of  investigation.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  on  this  aooooni 
we  have  any  right  to  praise  one  branch  of  science,  and  demise 
another  as  unworthy  of  our  notice.  If  one  department  of 
science  appears  more  wonderful  than  another,  it  will  generally 
happen  because  we  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  both*  The 
true  philosopher,  while  he  considers  no  science  to  be  utterly 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  likewise  considers  none  to  be 
below  or  unworthy  of  his  notice.  He  finds  as  much  to  excite 
his  admiration  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  humble  mos$^  as 
in  contemplating  the  form  of  what  would  be  termed  the  mote 
perfect  plant ;  as  much  in  investigating  the  (Aenomena  revealed 
by  microscopic  agency,  as  in  soaring  amid  those  sublimating 
regions  brought  within  his  ken  by  telescopic  vision.  Still,  how» 
ever,  there  exists  with  many  an  aversion  to  studying  certain 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  knowledge 
which  does  not  bear  most  directly  upon  their  own  particular 
profession  can  be  of  no  real  utility ;  and  its  only  recommend- 
ation is,  that  it  may  be  amusing.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
the  plausible  reason,  that,  as  it  takes  a  man  a  lifetime  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  perfection  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  follows  that, 
if  he  divide  his  attention  and  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  different 
sciences,  instead  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  one,  he  will  not 
reach  mediocrity  in  any.  To  such  an  argument  we  accede  this 
much,  that,  when  an  individual  pursues  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge with  equal  ardour^  he  may  render  himself  a  cyclopaedia  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others ;  but,  unless  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  intellect,  he  will  not  be  the  originator  of 
any  discoveries  himself.  At  the  same  time^  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  individual  will  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  science, 
without  being  acquainted  with  those  intimately  connected  with  it. 
So  waved  and  indefinite,  indeed,  is  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  different  sciences,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  should  end,  or  where  another  should  commence.  So  de* 
pendent,  too,  are  they  upon  each  other,  that,  before  we  can  study 
one  science  with  advantage,  we  must  possess  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  several  others.  This  must  have  been  acted  upon 
before  any  science  could  have  arrived  at  its  present  advanced 
position.  What,  for  instance,  would  astronomy  have  been,  if 
the  mind  of  a  Newton  had  not  been  assisted  and  directed  by  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mathematics  ? 
What  would  the  art  of  navigation  be,  but  for  the  aid  of  astro- 
nomy and  magnetism  ?  Where,  again,  would  our  steam-engines 
have  been,  if  the  discovery  of  an  Arkwright  bad  not  been  im- 
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proved  upon  by  the  genius  of  a  Watt>  bringing  in  subservience 
to  his  purposes  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  mechanics  ?  In  what  a  situation 
would  the  healing  art  of  medicine  be  placed,  if  it  had  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  sciences  of  botany  and  mineralc^y,  elucidated 
by  the  science  of  chemistry;  and  the  knowledge  ofthe  structure 
aod  properdes^of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human  system,  as 
revealed  by  the  sdence  of  animal  anatomy  ?  Not  to  multiply 
instances,  let  us  come  to  our  own  profession ;  and,  in  comparing 
the  ignorant  superstitious  usages  of  the  past  with  the  compara- 
tively enlightened  practices  ofthe  present  are  we  not  warranted 
in  asking,  if  ever  it  would  have  arrived  at  its  present  position,  in 
one  and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  if  the  influence  of  climate  bad 
not  been  studied,  nor  yet  any  attention  paid  to  the  sciences  of 
geography,  vegetable  physiology,  and  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  the  substances  ofwhich  plants  are  composed,  and 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  ?  From 
what  has  been  stated,  we  consider  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  it  is  of  ereat  importance  to  }iossess  a  stock  of  general  infor- 
mation, whicti  at  all  times  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own 
particular  profession. 

The  condition  of  gardening  is  now  such,  that  litde  improve* 
ment  can  be  expected  from  holding  on  in  the  same  beaten  track. 
We  must  strike  out  a  fresh  path,  by  bringing  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  our  own.  To  do  this, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  also  a  high  source  of  encou- 
ragement* A  necessity,  because  it  will  not  now  do  to  tell  our  em- 
ployers that  such  a  thing  is,  because  it  is ;  as  he  will  expect  to 
receive  a  rational  account  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  our  , 
operations,  and,  what  is  more,  will  very  likely  himself  be  able  to 
detect  the  cause  of  either :  an  encouragement,  not  merely  because 
the  field  is  extensive,  and  almost  unexplored,  but  also  because 
most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  elucidate  the  sdence  of 
gardening  have  been  strangers  to  practical  details,  and,  hence, 
have  sometimes  been  misled;  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  those  who  combine  the  knowledge  of  scientific  princi- 
ples with  the  carrying  of  these  principles  into  operation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  importance  of  general  and 
scientific  knowledge,  for  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
under  which  we  still  labour.  We  have  adverted  to  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  a  proof  that  knowledge  is  progressing ;  we  now 
refer  to  the  same  fact  as  a  proof  that  our  knowledge  is  far  from 
perfection.  Few  indeed  are  the  points,  either  in  science  or 
practice,  on  which  we  are  wholly  agreed.  As  the  objects  of  our 
care  are  organic  beings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  extremely  varied,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  opinions  of  well-meaning  men  sbopld  be  so  very  different. 
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To  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  a  greater  generalising  power 
must  be  put  in  operation.  A  gardener  would  then  see  that  a 
process  which  succeeded  well  under  his  management  would  not 
answer  equally  well  under  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless  all  cir- 
cumstances were  alike.  Hence  the  superiority  which  one  scneo* 
tific  principle  of  action  possesses  over  a  load  of  mere  practical 
directions.  In  the  former  case,  operations  are  regulated  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances  and  situation ;  in  the  latter,  operations  are 
performed  in  every  circumstance  alike.  Thus,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are 
founded  would  lead  to  greater  unanimity  upon  points  which  are 
now  subjects  of  dispute.  The  questions  respecting  what  a  plant 
is ;  what  are  its  modes  of  accretion ;  does  the  sap  descend  ?  is 
there  a  circulation  of  fluids  ?  is  the  sap  organisable  ?  is  it  dupa- 
ble of  expanding,  under  the  direction  of  the  vital  principle^  what 
the  plant  contained  in  embryo  ?  or  does  all  accretion  proceed 
from  the  expansion  of  a  rudimental  membrane,  named  the  vital 
envelope,  as  contended  for  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
physiologists  of  the  da/?  are  questions  which  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved  only  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  diversi-^ 
fied  structure  and  habits  of  the  vegetable  world.  What  the 
food  of  plants  is ;  how  that  food  can  be  most  economically  and 
plentifully  supplied ;  what  are  the  uses  of  leaves ;  whether  are 
they  digestive,  respirative,  or  excretory  organs,  or  all  united ; 
how.  to  know  the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  certain  crops ;  the  mecha* 
nical  operations  most  suitable ;  the  kind  of  manure  most  appro- 
priate; the  state  in  which  that  manure  ought  to  be,  wh^ber 
fresh,  partly  or  wholly  decomposed ;  will  only  be  known  wheo 
we  possess  a  greater  acquaintance  with  chemical  principles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crops  we  wish  to  raise.  Whether  the  system 
of  forcing  generally  adopted,  of  keeping  nearly  a  miiform  tem- 
perature by  day  and  by  night,  or  one  more  in  unison  with  nature^ 
be  followed,  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  result,  as  upoa 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  heat,  when  not  acting  in  unison 
with  the  decomposing  agency  of  light.  Not  to  be  tedious,  we 
may  refer  to  the  insect  tribes  by  which  we  are  assailed,  and  ask  if 
there  is  much  likelihood  that,  with  all  our  many  recipes,  we  shall 
be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly,  the  devas- 
tations of  the  thrips,  and  the  molestation  of  many  others,  if  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  science  of  entomology  will  bring  his 
investigations  to  bear  upon  the  subject? 

Some  of  the  sciences  above  referred  to,  for  instance,  ento« 
mology,  we  confess  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of;  but  we 
refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  support  of  our  general  propo* 
sition,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  may  be  induced  to  give  it,  as 
well  as  others,  a  share  of  their  attention.  Were  we  all  to  study 
with   equal   ardour   th^  same  departments  of  knowledge,  we 
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sfaoald  fail  to  render  our  Society  one  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  we  will  undoubtedly  do,  when  each  and  every  member, 
following  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  shall  lay  the  result  of  his 
researches  before  the  Society,  proving  that  he  is  alike  willing  to 
hnpart  and  receive  information.  It  is  only  from  acting  thus  that 
the  full  advantage  which  such  an  institution  is  capable  of  afibrd* 
ing  can  be  realised ;  when,  mind  acting  upon  mind,  the  develope* 
ment  of  one  man's  genius  animates,  enkindles,  and  expands  the 
genius  of  his  neighbour.  Thus  acting,  we  shall  likewise  be  lend- 
ing our  efforts  <<  to  engraft  the  scattered  branches  of  knowledge 
upon  one  living  stock;  to  make  the  same  vital  sap  circulate 
through  them  sAl ;  to  clothe  their  naked  oudine  with  the  blos- 
soms <rfa  new  spring;"  to  expand  our  own  hearts  with  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  benevolence ;  to  triumph  over  the  natural 
principle  of  selfishness ;  and,  shedding  around  us  a  halo  of  phi- 
lanthropic love,  to  prove  that,  if  our  abilities  were  equal  to  our 
wishes,  there  would  neither  be  misery  nor  sorrow,  ignorance  nor 
delusion,  in  the  world. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Gardeners  and  Gardening  of  Russia,     By  N.  N. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  how  the  market-gardeners  in 
Russia  employ  their  time  during  the  winter  months,  I  must,  to 
render  myself  more  comprehensible,  divide  them  into  two 
classes. 

The  first  class  consists  of  gardeners  who  take  care  of  hot^houses 
and  green-houses  where  early  forcing  is  resorted  to ;  and  they 
have  continual  employment  in  the  management  of  pines,  flowers 
in  pots^  and  early  fruittrees ;  they  also  raise  cucumbers,  kidney- 
beans,  salads,  strawberries,  &c,  in  hot-houses  occasionally,  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  but  most  certainly 
soon  after  it.  Thus  this  division  of  gardeners  is  never  without 
work ;  and  the  out-of-door  labourers  are  discharged  till  spring. 

The  second  class  requires  a  more  detailed  description,  because 
their  way  of  life  differs  from  that  of  any  set  of  men  in  England* 
The  greatest  part  of  these  gardeners  come  from  the  districtof  Ros- 
toff,  so  that,  at  a  distance  from  their  home,  a  gardener  and  Rosto- 
vite  are  synonymous  terms.  A  few  come  from  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Ouglitch ;  but  so  few,  that  they  are  lost  under  the 
former  appellation.   . 

Generallv  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  it,  they  leave  their  villages ;  and  such  as  have  property  buy 
horses,  and  load  them  with  frozen  pork,  garden  seeds,  linen, 
onions,  and  other  smaller  articles  not  worth  enumerating,  but 
suited  to  the  part  of  the  empire  to  which  they  direct  their  steps. 
On  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination,  they,  in  most  cases,  sell 
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their  horses  to  profit,  as  well  as  their  ventore,  and  then  begin 
their  gardening  operations,  first  by  early  hot^beds,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  thawed,  by  general  cultivation.  When  the 
winter  sets  in,  they  collect  their  debts,  and  go  bock  to  thdr 
respective  villages,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  migratory 
season  ;  for  spring  it  cannot  be  called.  They  are  a  most  indus- 
trious race  of  men,  and  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  somewhat  advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life ;  even 
as  far  as  Poland,  and  down  to  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
A  few,  of  course^  remain  in  the  great  towns  during  the  winter ; 
but  they  must  be  viewed  more  as  shopkeepers  than  gardeners  ; 
for  their  time  is  spent  in  vending  vc^tables,  which  they  preserve 
through  the  severe  season  in  a  masterlv  way ;  so  that  the  green 
cellars  in  Petersburg  are  well  worth  visitine  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February ;  keeping,  nowever,  the  climate 
in  view,  and  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  counterpart  of  Covent 
Garden. 

Rostoff  is  797  wersts,  and  Ouglitch  7S2  wersts,  distant  from 
Petersburg :  each  werst  being  S500  ft.  and  the  gardeners  travel 
this  distance  (nearly  700  English  miles)  twice  every  year. 

The  young  peas  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  95.)  I  sent  you,  and  about 
which  you  enquire,  are  dried  in  the  interior,  as  labour  is  too  va- 
luable, and  the  demand  for  vegetaUes  too  extensive,  to  allow  of  tbetr 
preparation  near  the  capital.  The  process,  as  iar  as  1  can  learn, 
is,  after  being  shelled,  to  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  just 
scald  them  ;  next  to  put  them  on  linen  and  let  them  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  as  that  would  bleach  them ;  occasionally  turning  them 
over,  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Lastly,  they  most  be  put  oo 
paper,  and  dried  on  the  top  of  the  oven,  as,  by  keeping  them  in 
the  inside  of  it,  though  a  cool  oven,  they  would  damp  ;  or,  in 
preference,  they  are  put  on  a  flue  used  as  a  bedstead,  where  the 
Russians  deposit  a  bed  and  pillows,  and,  employing  it  generally 
for  a  siesta,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  warmth  it  imparts,  whic^ 
rises  up  about  them,  and  lulls  them  to  repose.  The  migration 
of  the  working  class  is  not  confined  to  gardeners,  but  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  &c.,  follow  the  same  plan. 

Cronstadtj  Majf  6.  1896. 


Art.  III.     Boianical  and  Horiieubural  Tour  in  Lomhardy» 
By  Giuseppe  Mametti. 

{Cantifwedfrom  Vol.  XII.  p.  450.) 

The  Garden  of  Casa  Ulrich^  near  Milan.  —  Tliis  beautiful 
garden  contains  about  20  Milanese  perches  ;  and  it  was  laid  out 
by  a  German,  about  20  years  ago.  The  present  gardener,  Signor 
Mose  Mavari^  is  however,  improving  it  every  day.     There  is  a 
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green-house,  in  which  are  cultivated  about  SOO  camellias ;  among 
which  are  C.  reticulata,  and  the  most  recent  varieties.  jRhodo- 
d^ndron  arb^reum  h^bridum,  22.  a.  niutabile,  R.  a.  Cunning- 
haro»9  fi.  a.  Russeli/anuin,  iZ.  a.  Gowexiidnum^  IL  a.  alta-clerense» 
JR.  campanulaturo,  R.  phceniceum,  JR.  SmithiV,  ?It,  nazar^thium, 
?IL  tri6mphans ;  ^bies  Dougl^n ;  Araucdria  exc^lsa,  about  8  ft. 
high ;  A.  Cunninghami,  the  same  height ;  A.  alata,  A.  imbri- 
cita,  A.  brasiliana ;  t/unSperus  p^ndula,  J.  recurva,  J.  rep^nda ; 
?  T&Kixs  fferiifblia,  ?  T.  Sieboldt//)  Andr6meda  arborea ;  Mag- 
nolia gigantea,  M.  maxima,  M.  triumphans,  M.  Souianffiaffo,  M^ 
Norbertii^  M.  Alexandrine,  M.  Cand6ll/;  are  also  in  tne  green- 
houses. The  following,  in  the  open  air,  are  worthy  of  notice :  — 
i26sa  odoratissima,  R*  Smithii,  R.  Noisette  Duprey ;  Jf espilus 
(£riob6trya)  jap6nica,  Plnus  australis  (palustris);  Rihes  sanguis 
neum ;  Cat&lpa  syringafoViBLf  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
I  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  28  ft. ;  Magn6lia  rustica  (ferru- 
einea),  1 5  ft  high,  and  2  in.  in  diameter ;  ^Inus  glutinosa 
kciniata,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  28  ft. ;  C^rus  Libani,  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  stem 
6  in. ;  Tilia  alba,  55  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.^ 
and  of  the  head  26  ft. ;  71  a.  asplenif51ia,  10  ft.  high ;  and  a  fine 
group  of  JShodod^ndron  ponticum  and  R,  maximum. 

The  Garden  qfCasa  Nooa.  —  This  very  small  garden  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  the  following  plants :  —  Gleditschia  tria- 
canthos,  25  years  old,  85  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in. ; 
Sterculia  ^'latanifolia,  of  the  same  age,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  ft.,  and  the  head  38  ft.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  species  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not  stand 
unprotected  at  Monza.  Lagerstroe^mia  indicay  25  ft.  high,  and 
its  principal  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter. 

754^  Garden  of  SS.  Negri^  Brothers.  —  This  small  garden  is 
kept  so  well,  that  it  shows  the  owners  to  be  devoted  to  Flora. 
Messrs.  Negri  were  the  first  in  Lombardy  who  flowered  a  camellia 
they  had  raised  from  seed :  they  called  it  Camellia  fieriiflOra,  from 
its  hairing  the  appearance  of  the  flower  of  the  Cerium  Oleander 
spl^ndens.  In  their  green-house  are  more  than  1500  plants  of 
camellias,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Araucdria  brasiliana,  A.  exc^lsa, 
Banksia  ^^ifolia ;  and,  in  the  hot-house,  Eugenia  nerv6sa, 
E.  macroph^Ua,  Chamse^rops  PalmittOj  Strelitzia  reginae,  S. 
juncea,  Dill^nia  speci6sa,  Z^mia  piin^ens,  Corypha  h^'strix* 
C.  mitis,  Latdnia  sinensis,  Theophrasta  k)ngifolia,  and  the  ilf usa 
iDsikcea,  were  in  full  flower  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  current  month,' the  tem- 
perature was  so  low  Bs  3°  below  zero.  I  was  afraid  of  my  O'xalis 
crenata,  as  the  haulm  was  gone,  and  took  them  up;  when  from  the 
28  tubers  which  I  planted  I  found  5  lb.  Milanese,  that  is  140  oz., 
which  were  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut     The 
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largest  weighed  9  denari  (6gr.),  and  was  of  the  length  ot 
7  puntif  and  the  diameter  If  hi.  of  the  Milan  yard*  —  Monxa^ 
Nov.  1.  18»6* 


Art.  IV.     An  improved  Mode  of  paintings  ktieringt  and  varnishing 
Tallies,    By  W.  A.  Nesfield. 

You  requested  me  to  forward  my  observations  on  the  tallies 
in  the  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  which,  in  September  last,  I 
perceived  had  already  suffered  from  the  weather;  that  is,  some 
of  the  white  letters  had  begun  to  run  together,  or  wash  away; 
which  I  attribute  to  the  use  of  common  house-painters'  vehide 
and  coloun  Whether  lettering  be  on  an  extensive  scale  or  noc, 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  obviate  this  defect*  I  there- 
fore feel  persuaded  that  the  following  method  is  worth  notice, 
as  it  will  resist  the  e£Pect  of  damp  for  many  years,  although  it 
incurs  a  trifling  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Paxton's  preparation  of  the  wood  cannot  be  better ;  viz. 
<<  steaming  the  heart  of  oak,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  sap,  and 
then  boiling  it  in  linseed  oil ; "  but,  instead  of  painting  a  blade 
ground,  I  would  substitute  a  very  dark  lead-colour,  composed  of 
ivory  black  (not  lampblack)  and  flake  white,  mixed  with  boUed 
linseed  oil.  My  reason  for  disapproving  of  a  pure  black  ground 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  certain  colours,  having  a  greater 
afiinity  for  water  than  for  oil  (such  as  blacks,  umbers,  and 
ochres),  are  liable  to  be  afiected  by  damp,  unless  they  are  held 
together  by  a  powerfully  oleaginous  vehicle,  with  a  small  portion 
of  white  lead;  the  latter  not  only  resisting  wet  admirably,  but 
causing  whatever  is  incorporated  with  it  to  dry  harder  and 
sooner,  and  likewise  giving  a  degree  of  consistency  to  the  ivoir 
black,  which  is  in  itself  very  transparent.  The  tint  of  the  dark 
lead-coloured  ground,  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  black,  would 
have  the  same  relief  for  the  letters ;  because  I  should  use  pure 
white,  which  is  so  much  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  com- 
monly used,  and  which  is  so  much  adulterated  with  Paris  tohite. 
In  fact,  what  the  proposed  ground  loses  in  intensity,  the  white 
letters  would  gain  in  brilliancy;  which,  therefore,  would  about 
equal  real  black  and  bad  yellow-looking  white.  Again,  I 
would,  after  three  coats  of  the  lead-coloured  ground,  use,  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  white  lead,  copal  varnish  and  nut  oil,  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  allowing  the  latter  rather  to  predominate^ 
that  the  painter's  pencil  may  not  clog.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  white  should  be  used  as  thick  (or,  more  technically,  Bsjat) 
as  it  will  flow,  because  the  letters  would  be  so  much  the  more 
opaque;  and  the  varnish  should  be  mixed  with  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  such  as  enough  for  half  a  day's  work,  since  it 
sets  very  rapidly.     Turpentine  must  be  avoided  in  toto  (except 
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for  cleaning  pencils),  as  it  not  only  soon  evaporates,  but  causes 
colour  to  look  dead  and  chalky ;  whereas  the  varnish  bears  out 
and  hardens  as  it  becomes  older.  My  reason  for  proposing 
Yamish  to  be  used  with  the  letters  only  is,  because  damp  is  apt 
to  cause  what  is  termed  a  chill,  which  would  be  visible  on  the 
dark  colour,  but  not  on  the  white.  The  best  quality  of  the 
colours  in  question  is  to  be  had  at  Messrs*  Robertson  and  Mil- 
ler's, 51.  Long  Acre,  whose  prices  are,  for  flake  white,  per 
bladder,  weighing  ^Ib.,  Is.;  ivory  black,  ditto,  Is.;  oil,  per  pint, 
25. ;  copal  varnish,  per  pint,  6s.  Two  shilling  bottles  of  copal 
would  be  sufficient  K>r  an  immense  quantity  of  lettering, 
lincUeyj  Nov.  11.  1836. 


Art.  v.  Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  supplementary  tOy  or  corrective  of  the  Notices  given  in 
the  "  Encydopadia  of  Gardemng.^^    By  various  Contributors. 

SoMB  of  our  readers  having  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  noticed  small 
residences  in  our  Enctfdop<gdia  afGardemng,  while  we  omitt^  all  notice  of 
larger  ones ;  and  others  having  complained  of  inaccuracy  in  our  statements, 
we  have  determined  on  commencing  the  present  article,  «id  continuing  it  for 
some  time,  so  as  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  supply  us  with  correc- 
tions and  additions  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  the  article  will  always  be 
printed  in  a  smaller  type  than  that  of  the  other  original  communications,  it 
vrill  not  interfere  mudi  with  the  usual  matter  of  the  Magaasine.  If  those  who 
send  us  notices  will,  at  the  same  time,  send  us  views,  ground  plans,  or  sketches 
of  trees,  or  of  any  remarkable  object  on  the  residence  of  which  they  send  us  a 
notice,  we  shall  endeavour  to  have  them  neatly  engraved,  unless  in  cases  where 
the  expense  would  be  too  great* 

SCOTLikXD. 

The  Park  of  Blairdrummond,  near  Stir&ns,  the  Retidence  of  WUMam  Holm 
Drummomdf  Esq.,  is  laid  out  in  the  Enelisn  st^le :  it  lies  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  river  Teith,  about  six  miles  from  Stirling.  To  the  south  and  east 
of  the  house  it  has  a  beautiiiil  level  surfiue ;  on  the  south-west  b  an  artificial 
lake,  about  1000  yards  in  length,  encompassing  a  beautiful  wooded  island ; 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  house  the  ground  is  more  elevated,  and  finely 
undulated.  Next  to  the  house,  on  the  north  and  west,  is  a  fine  ^ve  of  large 
oaks,  beeches,  larches,  Weymouth  pines,  &c.  The  walks  in  this  grove  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  westerr  extremity  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  Abbey  Craig, 
Castle  of  Stirling,  Craigforth,  Campsie  Hills,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats. 
From  the  park  and  approaches,  north-west  of  this,  are  views  of  Ben  Lomond, 
.and  some  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  such  as  Ben  Ledie,  Ben  Voirloch,  and  the 
fine  old  ruin  of  Doune  Castle.  The  extensive  vmlks  and  shrubberies  lie  on 
the  north-west  of  the  grove.  The  shrubberies,  at  the  time  they  had  been 
planted,  contained  a  first-rate  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees;  some  of 
which  are  now  very  ornamental,  and  of  great  size.  The  garden  and  nursery 
lie  on  the  north-west  of  the  shrubberies :  the  garden  contains  about  2  acres 
and  3  roods,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  13  ft.  hi^;  and  the  side  slips  contain 
about  2  acres.  There  are  two  peach  houses,  a  vinery,  a  stove,  and  two  ranges 
of  melon  pits,  erected  in  1834,  on  a  somewhat  new  principle,  which  you  can 
have  an  account  of,  at  some  future  period,  for  your  Magazine.  The  nursery 
contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  —  James  Drummondy  Gardener.  BUar^ 
drummond,  Jufy  1.  1836, 
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KmfaufU  Castle^  near  Perth,  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grey.  —  Thb 
residence,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Perth,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  which  stretches  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Tky,  from  Perth  towards  Forfar.  The  scenery  be- 
longing to  Kinfauns,  whether  really  or  b;^  appropriation,  may,  therefore,  easily 
be  conceived  to  consist  of  two  grand  divisions ;  tne  hilly  background  of  pasture 
and  woodlands,  and  the  alluvial  cultivated  plain  bounded  by  the  Tay.  These 
alluvial  soils  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  carse  lands :  they  are 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  beans  and  wheat.  The  Kinfauns  estate  consists  of  a  portion  both  of  the 
hilly  grounds  and  carse  lands ;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  rental  arises 
from  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Tay. 

The  castle  (Jig.  21.)  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  was 
completed  about  1824 ;  and  Bilr.  Gilpin,  and  various  other  landscape-gardenera^ 
have  been  consulted  respecting  the  laying  out  of  tlie  grounds.  The  kitchen- 
garden  was  formed  about  twenty  years  affo,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  an  excellent 
gardener :  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  uie  risins  grounds,  and  consists  of 
about  two  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  enclosed  by^  brick  walls,  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  These  walls  are  covered  with  beautifully  traued  fruit  trees,  which 
are  highly  productive.  The  soil  and  situation  are  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  apple :  some  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Tower  of  Glamis  have  been  grown 
here,  measuring  14 in.  and  15 in.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  lib.  each. 
The  Kinfauns  pippin  was  raised  here  from  seed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  pold  medal  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societ^r.  He  also 
raised  the  white  apple  of  Kinfauns,  a  fruit  of  great  merit.  There  is  a  range  of 
hot-houses,  219  fl.  in  length,  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes ;  with  a  small  stove 
for  plants,  and  some  pits.  There  are  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  but  not  many 
American  or  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  gardener  is  Mr. 
Robertson,  from  Kew. 

The  plantations  on  the  elevated  grounds  are  considerable:  the  castle 
appears  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  the  lower  part  chiefly  of  deci- 
duous timber  trees,  and  the  upper  terminating  in  Scotch  pme.  The  tnmks  of 
these  trees,  rising  boldly  from  the  surface  of  the  stec^t  declivities,  and 
clothing  them  with  verdure,  excite  ideas  of  the  creative  power  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  leave  a  grand  unpression  upon  the  imagination.  To  the  eastward 
is  a  conical  hill,  entirely  covered  with  wood,  the  most  elevated  portion  being 
Scotch  pine.    Upon  the  summit  a  tower  has  been  erected. 

The  two  grand  features  in  the  views  from  Kinfauns  are,  the  Tay  and  the 
Hill  of  Kinoul.   In  the  former  are  several  islands ;  one,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
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Castle;  coDtaios  SO  or  40  acres  of  arable  land  (  another,  a  little  farther  down, 
and  of  less  dimensions,  is  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  following  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  eastward,  the  junction  of  the  Erne  is  perceived,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  produced  by  the  different  islands,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the 
shore.  The  Hill  of  Kinoul  is  seen  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Castle, 
presenting  a  broken  range  of  rocks  of  various  heights,  and,  in  some  places, 
with  perpendicular  precipices  of  300  ft.  Half  the  height  of  this  hill,  inde^, 
appears  to  be  of  p^pendicular  rocks,  rising  out  of  a  slope  of  debris,  which, 
alx>ut  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  planted.  This  hill  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  agates  found  on  it :  bloodstone  has  also  been  found  there ;  and, 
also,  the  Linnae  a  borealis.  Potentilla  argentea,  Z^actuca  virosa,  P^rola  ro- 
tundifolia,  Grammltis  Cetemcky  with  other  plants  generally  considered  rare  in 
Scotland,  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  or  about  this  hill.  On  the  whole.  Kin- 
fauns,  whether  considered  with  reeard  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  may  rank  among  the  finest  places  of 
Scotland.— FT.  il.  B. 


Art.  VL  Design  Jar  combining  all  the  Forcing'-housesy  Botanical 
HouseSf  and  Fits  and  Frames,  required  for  a  moderate  Establish* 
mentf  in  One  Group.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

Figs.  22.  and  23.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  liot- 
houses,  to  be  erected  in  a  square  of  100  (t,  and  to  include  all  the 
houses  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  suburban  establishment ; 
embracing  the  newest  and  most  rational  arrangements,  by  which 
the  various  productions  will  be  displayed  to  me  greatest  advan- 
tage; rendering  the  forcing-houses  an  elegant  adjunct  to  the 
pleasure-ground;  and,  instead  of  the  dismembered  and  dun^- 
clad  aspect  for  which,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  justly 
excluded,  forming  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  buildings,  con- 
nected by  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  this,  too,  at  considerably 
less  prime  cost  and  annual  expenditure. 

Without  saying  a  word  about  the  manner  in  which  fruits  and 
flowers  are  exhibited  generally  in  our  gardens,  I  come  to  the 
point  of  how  I  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  gardening,  in 
all  its  branches,  has  now  happily  become  the  delight  of  all 
classes,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  duty  of  a  gardener  to 
display  things  advantageously.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best 
from  the  front,  when  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  above  the 
trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below,  can  be  viewed 
^  at  once ;  peaches,  abreast;  flowering  plants,  near  the  eye ;  cucum- 
bers  and  strawberries,  overhead  ;  pines,  like  an  amphitheatre ; 
and  melons,  elevated  above  their  foliage,  under  the  eye. 

Every  one  is  aware  that,  when  the  eye  is  shaded,  it  expands, 
and  is  gratified ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  exposed  to  intense 
light,  it  becomes  contracted  and  fatigued.  We  are  likewise 
aware  that,  if  the  lines  of  houses  in  a  street,  or  the  lin^  of 
apartments  in  a  house,  were  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
cubic  room  should  have  its  base  on  the  damp  earth,  and  its  other 
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23 


d  a  are  the  entraneei ;  b  b,  boilers ;  d  d,  rineriei ;  e  r,  pine  ftovef,  with  cueumbert  in  boxes  on  a 
trdlif  orer  the  path  ;  /, orchldcoiu  bonae}  gg,  peach  hooaea ;  A,  greetuhouae;  i,  plant  itnre; 


/,  early  strawberry  and  late  melon  houae  i  m.  early  melon  house ;  n  and  o,  nursing  pine  stores ; 
p,  miscellaneous  pits :  q,  passage  for  containing  the  lining  ft>r  heating  both  pttsj  ««,  paved  pea- 
sages  for  inspeaing  the  difftrent  houses ;  u,  pottingohed ;  jr,  tool-shed ;  y,  ftutt-room ;  a  a,  bed- 


room and  kitchen  for  the  foreman  and  his  assistant 


sides  exposed  to  the  external  air,  and  acted  upon  by  rain,  wind, 
and  frost)  it  would  require  gi*eater  fires,  and  closer  doors,  to  resist 
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cold  and  moisture,  than  it  does  under  the  present  system,  where 
the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  apartment  materially  assist  to  warm 
A  r'y  ^^^  ^^'s  of  another.  We  are  likewise  aware  that  light 
and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater  portions,  and  to  more 
profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right  angles  with  the 
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lVatU9ene  SeeUom  through  the  TooLthed,  Pine  Stavet,  Greetk-hemte^  Nurtbtg  Pime  Sta^e,  Pity  4c 

surface  of  the  glass ;  therefore,  a  roof  elevated  to  an  angle  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  locality  will  be  found  the  best  receiver  of 
solar  light  and  heat« 

Peacties  require  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  much  light, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  therefore,  a  span-roofed  house^ 
running  north  and  south,  the  length  of  which  is  to  its  breadth  as 
3  to  2,  and  the  diagonal  ends  of  which  are  elevated  to  the  same 
angle  as  the  sides,  will  be  found  the  most  satis&ctory  for  the 
growth  of  the  peach;  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  beiii^ 
more  easily  preserved,  since  the  surface  exposed  to  verticu 
action  will  recede  and  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  supply, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  of  a  windmill  exposes  1^ 
canvass  to  the  gale  than  to  the  gentle  breeze. 

Flowering  plants  are  beautiful,  and  admired  by  every  one ; 
but  flower-pots  are  a  necessary  encumbrance  by  no  means  orna- 
mental ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  guests,  and 
exposed  only  to  the  gardeners. 

The  kitchen  and  bed-room  for  young  gardeners,  in  this  design, 
will  have  no  lofl  over,  and  but  one  window.  Si  ft.  broad  by  2  ft. 
high,  in  each :  the  kitchen  will  be  paved  with  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  efficient  fire-grate  and  appendages,  a  lock-up 
cupboard,  a  table,  and  two  stout  chairs.  The  bed-room  will 
have  a  wooden  floor,  I  ft.  higher  than  the  kitchen,  and  will  con- 
tain an  iron  bedstead,  a  curtained  bookcase,  and  a  small  table. 

The  fruit-room  is  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  top,  and  a  win- 
dow in  front  with  a  wire-cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a 
small  charcoal  stove;  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of 
shelves,  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in  the  middle  4  ft.  wide. 

The  tool-shed  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which  all  long- 
handled  tools  will  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  a  few 
large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  will 
be  kept;  and,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  parties, 
every  thing  should  be  regularly  cleaned  and  laid  up :  this,  also, 
will  have  a  window  in  the  front,  and  a  loft  over. 

The  potting-shed  will  be  paved  with  stone ;  and  will  contain 
a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in.  bi-oad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high  :  it  is  to 
have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over. 
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Figs*  22.  and  25.  will  explain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary respecting  the  vineries,  except  a  leaden 
pipe,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
forated with  holes  from  the  upper  side,  about 
half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  apart,  conducted 
all  round,  about  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot- 
water  pipe^  and  connected  with  a  cistern,  a  little 
elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vapour,  by 
moistening  the  hot  pipes. 

Through  the  pine  stoves,  the  leading  and  return  pipes  will 
pass  to  the  green-house.  In  the  back  of  the  pine  stoves  cucum- 
bers may  be  grown  in  pots,  2ift.  deep,  and  13  in.  in  diameter, 
filled  with  rich  turf  (turf  is  indispensable ;  and,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  let  it  be  turf) ;  one  half  of  the  pot  plunged  in  the  tan,  and 
the  other  let  into  the  wall  of  the  pit,  leaviog  only  a  brick  on' 
edge  between  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  cucumber  pot ;  and 
let  the  cucumber  vines  be  trained  on  a  trellis  over  the  back  path, 
16  in.  from  the  glass. 

The  orchideous  house  will  have,  also,  ferns  and  mosses  on 
the   back,  and  over  the 
circular    stand    of  con- 
glomerated bricks  in  the 
centre ;  the  stage  around 
the  front  and  ends  will 
be  cemented  so  as  to  hold 
water,  in  which  pans  will    ^^  ^'** ^''^  ^^• 
be  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
orchideous  pots  upon  them. 

Of  the  peach  houses  nothing  need  be  said,  only  that  the  trel- 
Jises  will  be  circular  at  the  ends.  The  centre 
of  the  green-house  will  be  supported  by  ten 
pillars,  on  which  creepers  and  twiners  may  be 
trained.  The  plant  stove  will  be  for  forcing 
flowers  and  propagating,  as  well  as  for  stove 

{)lants.     The  pits  and  frames  will  have  a  dung 
ining  between  them. 

The  walks  will  be  of  stone,  4  ft.  wide,  raised  s^okmt^ the  pumt  stove, 
1  in.  in  the  middle,  with  gratings  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  houses  will  be  supported  on  hollow  cast-iron  pillars; 
and  all  round  the  walks,  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  3^  ft.  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  2^  ft.  of  upright  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the 
opaque  part,  after  the  manner  of  a  coach  window ;  and  through 
this  window  every  thing  must  be  exhibited,  as  no  guest  is  to  be 
admitted  into  any  of  the  houses.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
wall  between  the  sheds  and  stoves  will  be  lath  and  plaster ;  and 
that  the  hollow  pillars  around  the  walks  will  be  in  pairs :  one 
will  contain  the  window-sinkers,  and  the  other  conduct  the  water 
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from  the  gutters  to  the  sewer.  The  pathway  will  be  covered 
with  lead  or  zinc,  and  have  several  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The 
rafters  of  all  the  houses  will  be  of  iron,  and  all  the  sashes  of 
wood,  with  every  lap  of  glass  nidde  air-tight.  Every  house  shall 
contain  a  water-tank,  built  of  bricks  and  cement,  below  the  levd 
of  the  floor,  and  be  supplied  from  a  leaden  pipe,  with  a  ball- 
copk. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  by  this  arrangement,  that  I  prefer  having 
flowers  in  the  kitchen-garden ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  de- 
partments should  always  be  separated  where  there  is  sufficient 
extent :  but  in  the  villa  gardens  near  London,  for  which  this 
paper  is  designed,  structures  for  exotic  plants  are  not  unfre- 
quently  strewn  about  like  the  tents  of  a  Turkish  camp :  here  a 
vinery  propping  up  the  walls  of  a  mansion,  and  there  a  house  of 
flowering  plants,  in  an  obscure  nook  of  the  culinary  department, 
with  a  border  of  lettuce  in  front. 

IdeoDorth^  Atig.  18.  1836. 


Art.  VII.  Notice  of  a  remarkable  Woodland  District  in  Scotland, 
still  in  its  natural  State ;  comprising  ike  Head  of  Strathspey^  im 
Badenochy  and  the  Forest  of  Braemar,     By  H.  B. 

Having  read  with  much  pleasure  several  of  the  articles  in 
your  late  Numbers  headed  "  Scottish  Arboricultural  Notices,**  I 
think  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  to  send  you  a 
few  particulars  regarding  a  forest  district,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  now  remaining  of  those  impenetrable  woods,  which,  in 
former  days,  proved  such  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Romans 
under  Agricola;  but  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  sufiered  so 
much,  during  these  late  years,  from  the  axe,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  they  will  probably  only  form  matter  for  history. 

The  district  I  allude  to  comprises  the  Head  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  that  part  of  Deeside  known  as  Braemar  Forest. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  I  determined  to  visit  this  district ;  and, 
having  accompanied  a  friend  up  Athol  to  his  shooting  lodge^ 
after  remaining  a  few  days  there,  visiting  the  noble  larches  at 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  being 
charmed  with  the  romantic  scenery  of  Strathtay,  we  crossed  over 
through  Gaick  Forest  to  Pitmain,  in  Strathspey,  by  Glentromie. 
Here  nothing  can  equal  the  solemn  still  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
with  the  majestic  red  deer  stalking  solitarily  through  the  glens. 
We  at  last  approached  the  Spey  at  the  Ford  of  Pitmain.  The 
Spey  is  a  very  dark-coloured  rapid  river;  and  we  made  our  hench- 
man, or  guide,  go  first,  he  being  mounted  on  a  taller  pony  than 
ours.  He  was  presently  afloat;  and  my  friend  got  so  much 
alarmed,  that  we  drew  up ;  and  it  was  then  only  we  became 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  water,  as  the  ponies  could  not  stand ; 
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and  we  were  compelled,  with  difficulty,  to  return,  and  ride  six 
miles  higher  up  to  the  Bridge  of  Spey.  This  part  of  Badenoch 
is  bleak,  with  little  wood,  and  that  stunted  birch.  Lower  down, 
you  enter  the  woods  of  Invereishie  and  Rothiemurchus,  which 
are  of  the  Pinus  sylv^stris,  or  native  pine.  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  beauty,  measuring,  in  some  instance,  17  ft.  and  18  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  wood  equal  in  cleanness  to  foreign.  Great 
part  of  the  Rothiemurchus  woods  have  been  cut,  and  floated 
down  the  Spey.  As  much  as  14,000/.  for  wood,  we  were  told, 
had  been  realised  in  a  single  year,  while  the  ground  rental  of 
the  estate  rose  not  much  above  1000/.  We  visited  Kinrara,  the 
wild  and  favourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon ;  also  the  Doune  of  Rothiemurchus,  the  shooting  box 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  From  Avicenara  we  struck  over,  by 
Rothiemurchus,  Cairngorm,  and  Ben  Mac-dhui  (the  highest 
land  in  Britain  by  the  last  survey),  to  the  head  of  th^  Dee;  and 
we  launched  (in  the  middle  of  July)  into  a  field  of  snow  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  taking  a  copious  draught  of  iced  water  flowing 
from 

"Those  rills  which  nurse  the  source  of  infant  Dee.*' 

The  scenery  here  is  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  Alps  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  put  me  much  in  mind  of  les  Aiguilles  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamouni.  We  had,  within  two  days,  seen  the  sources  of  three 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  Scotland ;  viz.  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee,  and  all  rising  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  We  then 
descended  the  deer  forest  of  Braemar,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of  vegetation ;  rocks  rising  in  the  most 
precipitous  manner,  and  all  primitive  granite,  porphyry,  and 
gneiss. 

Shortly  after  passing  one  of  Lord  Caermarthen's  keepers' 
lodges  (who  has  taken  the  forest,  and  pays  nearly  SOOO/.  of 
rent),  we  entered  the  woods,  which  are  entirely  of  Pinus  sylv^s- 
tris,  and  some  finer  than  those  of  Rothiemurchus.  One  must 
come  here  to  see  the  Scotch  pine  in  its  native  grandeur.  The 
average  dimensions  were  as  much  as  our  guide  and  myself  (both 
6  ft.  high)  could  span  with  arms  joined.  The  clean  vermilion 
colour  of  the  bark,  and  darkness  of  the  foliage,  showed  that  this 
spot  was  their  native  soil.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  saw,  in 
many  parts,  the  sawpit  in  full  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  only  is  taken,  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  the 
.Dee  not  being  deep  enough  to  float  down  wood. 

The  soil  this  forest  grows  upon  is  a  light  gravel :  wherever 
the  moss  exists  Ls  without  wood.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  stocked  wholly  with  from  7000  to  8000  red  deer,  no  sheep 
or  cattle  being  allowed  to  pasture  in  it.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  a  deer  forest :  the  upper  part,  being  entirely  bare  of  wood, 
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forms  the  summer  resort,  and  the  lower  the  winter  one.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  forest  is  the  Lynn  of  Dee,  a  boiling  caldron  of 
100  yards  or  so  in  diameter;  the  Dee  being  confined  within 
precipitous  rocks,  not  above  a  step  from  bank  to  bank.  Shortly 
after  this  you  approach  Mar  Lodge,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
recess  formed  by  the  river,  with  a  wooded  hill  above;  and, 
shortly  after  this,  the  picturesque  alpine  village  of  Braemar, 
one  side  of  which  belongs  to  Lord  Fife,  with  the  Fife  Arms  inn; 
and  the  other,  and  more  modern,  to  the  Invercaulds,  who  have 
built  a  beautiful  inn  close  to  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Elari 
of  Mar  hoisted  his  standard  in  1715.  The  remains  of  Malcolm 
Canmore's  shooting  lodge  is  also  shown  here.  You  are  now 
fairly  in  Deeside ;  and,  as  I  have  already  diverged  from  my 
subject,  of  its  beauties  I  shall  not  descant;  merely  remarking 
that  I  observed  every  where  that  the  planted  Scotch  pine  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  totally  different  tree  from  the  plant  which 
springs  indigenously;  and  that  a  sight  of  Braemar  Forest  is  well 
worth  a  visit  of  any  arboriculturist,  even  from  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island. 

Muirdnm^  Dec.  27.  1836.  ,q^    _  ^^^ 

A  very  characteristic  sketch  of  a 
group  of^  Scotch  pines  was  made  for 
our  Arboretum  Britannicum  by  W. 
Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape-gardener,  of 
which,^.  29.  is  an  engraving,  reduced 
to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  The 
highest  of  these  trees  is  75  ft. ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  6  ft. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Transplanting  or  Removal  of  Evergreen  Shrubs. 
By  R.  Glendimning. 

The  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  ornamental  gardening;  and  much,  therefore,  is  due 
to  your  intelligent  correspondent  Mr.  Rutger,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it,  so  as  to  resolve  the  proceeding 
into  something  other  than  a  mere  speculative  operation. 

The  following  hints  are  applied  to  the  transplanting  of  large 
plants,  as  small  ones  may  be  removed  at  almost  any  season  with 
nearly  equal  success*  In  the  prosecution  of  some  alterations, 
which  have  involved  the  planting  of  numerous  large  evergreens, 
.and  in  considerable  variety,  immediate  effect  being  desired, 
opportunities  presented  themselves  of  comparing  extensively  the 
result  of  the  various  seasons,  and  marking  the  effect  of  each.  I 
may  premise  that  an  opinion,  and  not  an  erroneous  one,  is  com- 
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monly  entertained,  that,  should  evergreen  shrubs  be  removed 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  still,  however,  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certain  time 
better  than  any  other  for  performing  every  operation,  especially 
of  gardening,  the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which  are  found  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  vegetable  economy.  The  various  scientific 
operations  of  the  skilful  horticulturist  are  guided  by  these 
axioms ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  aware,  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  his  performances.  Hence,  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiology  of  plants  points  out  to  him  the  seasons 
of  grafting  and  budding,  the  removal  of  shrubs,  and  every  other 
operation  which  he  has  to  perform ;  and  enables  him,  also,  to 
calculate  with  certainty  on  his  success. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  the  way  of  preliminary  remark,  I 
come  now  to  what  more  immediately  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper;  viz.  the  proper  season  at  which  evergreen  shrubs  should 
be  transplanted,  so  as  to  sustain  the  least  injury  from  theii^ 
removaL 

The  period,  then,  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  economy  of 
these  shrubs  is  surely  not  the  desirable  time ;  neither  can  that 
be  the  most  fitting  season  when  they  are  in  a  comparatively 
torpid  state*  In  the  former  instance,  the  plants  will  suffer  from 
the  natural  season  of  excitement,  which  the  more  or  less  un- 
avoidable mutilation  of  the  roots  will  render  them  unfit  to  sus- 
tain ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fibrous  roots  will  perish 
from  the  extended  period  during  which  the  plants  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  a  torpid  condition.  Well,  then,  a  time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  during  the  month  of  April)  may 
be  suggested ;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal  suggestion,  as  at  this 
season  all  vegetable  life  is,  as  it  were,  charged,  like  a  voltaic 
battery,  waiting  the  influence  of  a  genial  sun  to  discharge  its 
accumulated  provisions  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The 
branches  must  sympathise  with  the  roots,  which,  at  the  three 
periods  cited,  ought  not  to  be  disquieted.  It  will  be  perceptible, 
from  the  preceding  observations,  that  there  is  yet  another  season 
at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  skilful  and  cautious  maybe  ren- 
dered successful ;  and  the  guide  for  discovering  this  period  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  time  I  propose  shall  be  alike  free  from 
the  extremes  of  either  present  or  immediate  prospective  excite- 
ment, and  shall  yet  not  be  the  season  of  maximum  transpira- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  and  understood  fact,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  common  practice,  that  the  successful  propagation  of  a 
great  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  prosperously  effected  at  the 
time  the  young  shoots  have  attained  a  firmness  of  texture,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance  the 
laurel,  camellia,  &c.,  which  will  have  arrived  at  this  condition  about 
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the  end  of  August  These  cuttings  then  contain  abundance  of 
the  active  circulating  fluid,  which,  in  its  downward  course,  forms 
a  callosity  which  presently  emits  roots.  It  is  this  time,  daring 
the  declining  year,  which  I  have  found  the  most  desirable  season 
to  conduct  tne  operation  of  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs. 
I  have  thus  laid  down  a  general  rule  for  removing  evei^greens 
familiar  to  every  body,  and  mentioned  a  law  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  The  young 
shoots,  at  this  season,  will  have  attained  sufficient  maturity  to 
render  their  suiPering  from  removal,  or  from  the  aridity  of  the 
season,  very  trifling ;  as  the  whole  plant  will  contain  enou^  of 
the  active  sap  to  propel  fresh  spongioles  when  located ;  so  that, 
after  a  copious  watering,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  have  sustained  little  change. 

The  preceding  statement  may  be  rather  loose ;  still,  my  re- 
commendation is  founded  on  some  degree  of  reason,  as  in  prac- 
tice it  has  proved  successful.  Should  you  select  it  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  may  just  add  that,  if  it  does  not 
render  the  contending,  and  apparently  somewhat  anomalous, 
opinions  held  on  this  subject  reducible  into  one  regular  and 
rational  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to 
that  end ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired,  also,  that  any  further  discus- 
sions on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  one  under  review  may 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  anxious  only  to  establish  gardening 
operations  on  philosophical  principles,  apart  from  the  tone  of 
vindictive  acrimony  too  frequently  adopted  in  similar  investi- 
gations. 

Bicton,  near  Exeter^  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  IX.  Notice  respecting  the  State  of  a  Plantation  of  Sdlix  dlboj 
of  which  some  Account  tvas  given ^  in  1825,  in  this  Magazine*  By 
Archibald  Gorrie,  F.H.S.,  M.C.H.S. 

In  the  First  Volume  of  your  valuable  Magazine  is  an  acconnt 
from  me  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Huntingdon  willow  on 

fravelly  soil,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  at  the  bottom  of  Rait 
lill,  up  to  the  period  of  writing  (Dec.  6.  1825) ;  being  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  planting.  On  referring  to  that  commu- 
nication (Vol.  I.  p.  46,)>  I  find  that  several  of  the  trees  mea- 
sured 46  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  that 
their  average  height  was  from  55  ft.  to  60  ft. .  On  receiving  your 
requeait  to  give  an  account  of  their  present  state,  I  took  Mr. 
Tyrie,  a  carpenter,  with  me,  and  measured  several  of  those  for- 
merly measured ;  and  found  that  ten  years'  growth  has  added 
considerably  to  their  girt.  Not  having  referred  to  my  former 
paper,  the  measurement  was  taken  at  this  time  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tyrie's  notes :  — 
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One  tree  measures  in  circumference  7liin.;  two  trees,  68  in.; 
and  one  tree,  67  in.  The  average  of  those  near  the  rivulet  is 
from  62  in.  to  68  in.;  but  those  farther  from  the  stream  are 
smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in.  in  diameter,  is 
30  solid  feet  on  two  of  the  largest ;  and  other  two  measured 
25  solid  feet.  Two  have  lately  been  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
which  stood  without  the  reach  of  the  stream,  and  which  measured 
76  ft.  in  length :  the  tallest  measured  about  80  ft.  in  length.  On 
cutting  up  the  wood  in  deals,  it  has  a  beautifully  waved  bird's- 
eye  appearance,  and  acquires  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  The 
trees  have  now  stood  twenty- four  years  )*  and  one  of  the  largest 
measures  within  a  fraction  of  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  now  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The 
solid  wood  of  the  largest  measures  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has 
been  in  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole,  I  continue  of  opinion  that 
few  trees  can  come  in  competition  with  the  Salix  ilba  for  rapidity 
of  growth,  elegance  of  appearance,  and  value  as  timber.  Those 
who  have  the  First  Volume  of  your  Magazine  will  be  kind  enough 
to  correct  an  error  in  p.  45.,  line  11.  from  bottom,  and  write  with 
a  pen,  "  buUc^'^  in  place  of  "iarA  for  fuel." 

A^mat  Garden^  Oct.  11.  1836. 


Art.  X.  Results  of  an  Atiempi  to  groto  some  tender  Aquatics  in  hot 
Waterj  in  the  open  Air.  By  Richard  Christie,  in  a  Letter  to 
W.  Christie,  jun.   Communicated  by  the  latter  ;  with  Remarks. 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  send  you  some  account 
of  the  plants  grown  here  last  spring,  I  must  first  premise  that  they 
were  intended  for  an  attempt  at  cultivating  them  in  the  hot-water 
reservoirs  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  factory.  The  water  used 
for  condensing  in  the  engine-house  soon  becomes  very  hot ;  and, 
in  order  to  cool  it  for  subsequent  use,  it  is  conduct^  about  the 
garden  in  shallow  stone  gutters,  and  from  them  into  several  large 
reservoirs,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  deep.  The  temperature  of  the  reservoir 
in  which  the  plants  were  placed  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  summer,  as  I  will  notice  hereafter.  The  plants,  consisting  of 
three  small  roots  of  ^ymphae'a  cserulea,  several  of  Limn6charis 
Humboldt/V,  and  a  very  small  one  of  Pontederia  aziirea  Bot. 
Mag.  (P.  crfissipes  Hort.)^  arrived  about  May  8.  The  Pontederia 
having  been  lost  almost  immediately,  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  the  ^ymphae^'a  and  Lim- 
n6charis.  Two  plants  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  I 
merely  threw  in  with  the  roots  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay  to  sink 
them  :  the  others  were  sunk  in  two  small  baskets  filled  with  clay. 
The  reservoir  being  puddled  with  clay  at  the  bottom,  the  roots,  in 
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either  case,  soon  reached  it,  and  established  themselves.  On  being 
first  placed  there,  they  did  not  grow  at  all  for  some  weeks  ;  but 
on  my  return,  after  several  weeks'  absence,  I  found  them  beginning 
to  grow;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  one  of  the  limnocharises 
flowered.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  there  were  five  or  six 
flowers  out  in  a  day,  and  they  kept  on  increasing.  Two  plants  of 
the  jVymphae^a  came  on  very  well,  and,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
each  plant  put  out  two  flowers.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold  ;  but  they  managed  to  stand  it,  and  opened  pretty  well.  One 
plant  seemed  stronger  than  the  other  ;  and  its  flowers,  when  fully 
expanded,  measured  more  than  S  in.  across ;  the  other  about 
2  J  in.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  even  din., 
long ;  but  those  of  the  second,  although  the  plant  appears  very 
healthy,  are  not  above  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length.  One  plant 
of  the  i^ympbae^a  has  never  altered  since  it  was  put  in.  The  one 
which  has  flowered  the  best  has  never  had  more  than  a  -dozen 
leaves  up  at  a  time.  £arly  in  August,  I  took  up  a  basket  con* 
taining  several  plants  of  Limn6charis  and  the  smaller  ^ymphie'^a, 
and  sent  them  over  to  Poynton  (Lord  Vernon's  collieries,  near 
Stockport).  I  enquired  about  them  the  other  day,  and  found 
they  were  doing  well ;  but  I  intend  to  ride  over,  and  getfurtherpar- 
ticulars.  When  I  left  here  for  Jersey  (Aug.  5.),  the  Limnocbaris 
covered  4  or  5  square  yards  ;  but  on  my  return  on  Sept.  19.,  I 
found  at  least  60  yards  covered ;  and,  without  exaggeration  (from 
actual  counting),  500  flowers  out  in  a  day.  They  are  now  in- 
creasing at  such  an  inordinate  rate,  and  sometimes  choking  the 
pipes,  that  I  gave  orders  to  have  all  within  reach  at  the  sides 
raked  ofi^;  though  there  is  still  plenty  left  in  6  or  7  feet  water 
out  of  reach.  I  found,  also,  that  the  largest  ^ymphas^'a  had 
flowered  again  during  my  absence,  and  had  still  one  unexpanded 
bud  just  above  water.  This  opened  better  than  those  in  July, 
the  weather  being  warmer.  The  flowers  of  the  A^ymphae^a  lasted 
several  days  :  in  our  stove,  I  think,  they  only  lasted  one. 

With  regard  to  temperature ;  for  nearly  two  months  after  the 
plants  were  placed  in  the  reservoirs,  the  heat  of  the  water  varied 
at  the  surface  from  60°  to  1 00%  and  sometimes  appeared  uncom- 
fortably hot  for  the  plants ;  but  an  alteration  having  been  made 
in  the  conducting  troughs,  which  -cooled  the  water  15°  to  20°, 
they  appeared  to  thrive  better. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the  ATymphae^a  first  flowered,  though 
the  Limn6charis  had  commenced  long  before.  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that,  during  the  first  flowering  of  this  latter 
plant,  the  water  at  the  surface  was  little  short  of  100°,  and  at  the 
bottom  80°.  I  ascertained  this  by  putting  a  thermometer  down 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  drawing  it  up  so  quickly,  that  it 
had  not  time  to  rise.  The  temperature  since  the  alterations,  I 
think,  has  never  been  above  80°  at  the  surface,  and  65°  to  70°  at 
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the  bottom ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  Sunday  nights  (when 
the  engine  has  not  been  working  for  24  hours)  the  water  must 
be  almost  cold,  as  in  the  afternoon  I  have  found  it  scarcefy  half 
so  warm  as  new  milk. 

The  Limn6charis  has  put  some  buds  above  water  to-day ;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  will  expand;  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow  and  the  air  bitterly  cold.  I  had  forgotten  the  cannas.* 
I^hey  have  certainly  grown,  but  do  not  seem  to  succeed  here, 
and  are  this  morning  covered  with  snow,  which  will  pretty  well 
finish  them. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  low-growing  plants  succeed  best  in  this 
way,  because,  if  they  do  not  grow  above  4  in.  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  steam  will  keep  them  warm.  Although  we 
have  merely  tried  these  two  plants,  only  one  of  which  is  properly 
a  stove  species,  I  think  enough  has  been  done  to  show  how  easily 
we  may  cultivate  such  species  as,  under  other  circumstances,  are 
neglected  in  our  collections,  from  the  high  temperature  and  large 
space  they  require.  R.  C. 

Stockport^  Cheshire^  Oct.  29,   1836. 

I  CANNOT  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  above,  as  to 
growing  only  small  aquatics  in  the  water.  The  garden  where  the 
above  experiment  was  tried  is  close  to  a  very  smoky  town,  and 
very  much  exposed,  being  open  to  the  north-east ;  while  the 
cannas  were  only  seedlings  of  the  present  year.  But,  in  a  more 
sheltered  situation,  I  am  persuaded  we  migl>t  cultivate,  during 
summer,  not  only  most  species  of  Cl&nna,  but  also  of  Bambicsa, 
-Papyrus,  Calddium^  &c.  &c.  But,  even  supposing  we  can  only 
grow  such  plants  as  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  rise  but 
little  above  it,  surely  these  are  .sufficiently  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. What  a  flne  object  would  be  presented  by  a  large  sheet 
of  water  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  J^/ymph8e^a  cseriilea,  rdbra, 
rosea,  pub^cens,  and  Z6tus  I 

Who  knows,  too,  but  that  the  splendid  jVelumbium  speci5sum 
and  liiteum,  so  often  lost  in  our  collections,  would  succeed  better 
under  this  treatment;  while,  certainly,  the  magnificent-leaved 
Euryale  f^rox  would  here  find  that  room  which,  although  requi- 
site to  its  perfection,  it  so  seldom  meets  with  in  our  stoves. 
Many  of  the  opulent  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  have  fine 
gardens,  and  rich  collections  of  plants ;  and  I  much  wish  to  call 
tiieir  attention  to  the  above  mode  of  growing  tender  aquatics. 

*C  flaccida  and  coccinea,  sent  in  September,  and  planted  in  the  border,  at 
the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  where  the  hot  water  finds  its  way,  through  the  upper 
courses  of  masonry,  into  the  adjacent  soil.  Asparagus  beds  in  the  same  situa- 
tion are  very  prolific,  the  plants  extending  their  roots  through  the  crevices 
of  the  brickwork  into  the  water,  and  produang  abundant  crops  very  early  in 
the  year.  —  W,  C. 
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Many  of  them,  doubtless,  possess  reservoirs  similar  to  those  above 
described ;  and  any  one,  who  would  go  to  the  expense  of  covering 
one  oT  these  with  a  suitable  glazed  house,  might  form  an  unrival- 
led collection  of  stove  aquatics.  The  moisture  of  atmosphere 
induced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  water  would  be  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  ferns,  which  might  be  placed  on 
artincial  rocks  round  the  basin.  Many  of  the  hardier  epiphytes 
could  be  suspended  in  various  parts,  and  the  house  further 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  showy  species  of  Passiflora,  a  genus 
delighting  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  above  imperfect  experiments,  and  sketch  of  what  might 
be  done,  may  be  worked  out  on  a  large  scale,  by  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  possessed  of  greater  facilities  for  so  doing. 
Clapham  Roadf  Nov.  4.  1836.  W.  C,  jun. 


Art.  XI.     On  the  Culture  of  Cape  Heaths.     By  R.  Glendinning, 
Gardener  to  Lord  Rolle. 

The  £rica,  among  exotics,  has  always  been  one  of  our  first 
favourites,  and  most  deservedly  so,  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tive hardiness  and  frequently  successful  propagation,  as  well  as 
from  the  numberless  variety  of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  habits, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  genus. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  about  London,  and  which,  also,  I 
believe,  prevails  among  the  many  in  the  country  who  are  for- 
tunate in  cultivating  and  flowering  small  plants,  that,  with  all 
their  efforts  and  attention,  they  have  not  completely  succeeded 
in  growing  large  specimens. 

Mr.  M*Nab,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  pretty  successful  plan  of  preserving  the  Cape 
heaths,  with  the  luxuriance  of  youth,  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
noble  specimens  which  I  saw  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
do  more  than  entitle  Mr.  M*Nab*s  Treatise  to  be  read :  indeed, 
in  Devonshire,  it  has  been  variously  acted  upon,  and  with  con- 
siderable success ;  but  most  conspicuously  so  by  Lucombe  and 
Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  who  grow  all  the  rarest  kinds  in 
wonderful  luxuriance.  Independently,  however,  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  M'Nab's  mode,  I  have  been  informed 
by  cultivators  of  these  plants,  both  in  this  county  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  that,  after  having  flattered  themselves  of  the 
entirety  of  this  system,  when  some  of  the  more  choice  and  deli- 
cate kinds  were  in  the  apparent  zenith  of  health,  they  have  sud- 
denly gone  off,  and  this,  too,  after  years  of  prosperous  culture. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  regarding  this  unexpected 
and  signal  failure  concurred  in  attributing  it  to  the  completely 
desiccated,  condition  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  under  part 
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of  the  ball  was  found,  while  the  surface  retained  a  superabun- 
dance of  moisture.  A  uniform  temperament  of  the  whole  mass  of 
materials  in  the  pot  is  the  desideratum  sought  after,  and  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  stone  into  the  soil,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  M*Nab,  was  effected  to  some  extent  Still, 
after  a  continuation  of  dry  weather,  when  frequent  watering 
became  necessary,  I  found  even  then,  on  examination,  the 
bottom  and  centre  part  of  the  ball  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to  ac- 
count for  the  seemingly  inexplicable  failure  of  the  plants.  To 
overcome  this,  and  to  equalise  the  temperament  of  the  material 
used,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  employing  something  of  a  more 
retentive  nature  than  bog-earth,  sand,  and  broken  stones ;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  following  compost :  —  Exjual  quantities 
of  the  knobs  of  turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  pieces  of  broken  freestone, 
and  chopped  moss,  mixed  together ;  and  this,  in  potting,  will 
form  the  centre.  Moss  only  is  used  to  cover  the  drainage.  The 
surface  and  sides  are  of  that  soil  usually  recommended  in  cul- 
tivating the  JSrica.  During  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  bygone 
season,  I  made  a  point  of  frequently  examining  the  balls  of  some 
plants  thus  treated,  which,  on  comparison,  I  found  most  satis- 
factory, and  in  such  a  state  as  fully  justifies  me  in  sending  you 
this  communication. 

Bicion,  near  Exeter^  Nov.  2.  18S6. 


Art.  XII.    On  the  Culture  of  Chrysanthemums.    By  James  Cuthill. 

Chrysanthemums  have  long  been  considered  a  great  orna^ 
ment  to  the  conservatory ;  and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  great  perfection,  though  we  never  see  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  handsome  plant;  and  we  never  shall,  till 
the  old  system  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year 
round  is  done  away  with.  I  have  given  my  plan  two  years' 
trial ;  and  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  it  as  a  great  and 
decided  improvement.  In  the  month  of  April,  I  take  as  many 
suckers  of  each  sort  as  are  wanting,  and  I  plant  them  out, 
in  good  prepared  ground,  about  2  ft.  apart.  As,soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  I  top  them,  and  continue  doing  so  with  each 
succeeding  gro\vth,  until  they  begin  to  assume  a  shrubby  ap- 
pearance ;  not  staking  them,  but  allowing  them  to  grow  at  plea- 
sure. If  a  succession  of  plants  is  wanting  to  blossom  very  late, 
or  rather  in  the  commencement  of  the  year,  I  keep  topping 
a  few  on  purpose;  and,  in  dry  weather,  I  water  them,  from  a 
pump  I  have  got  fixed  in  our  new  melon  ground,  with  the 
drainings  of  all  the  manure :  this  is  the  very  essence,  and  no 
gardener  should  lose  it.  On  the  1st  of  September,  I  pot  my  late 
chrysanthemums  into  thirty-twos,  and  start  them,  by  putting 
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them  into  a  close  house  for  about  seven  days,  until  they  haf€ 
made  young  roots ;  not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them, 
and  syringing  them  twice  a  day.  Our  chrysanthemums,  this 
season,  are  very  fine;  the  plants  that  stand  in  front  of  our 
conservatory  had  scarcely  lost  a  leaf  on  the  5th  of  December, 
and  about  forty  of  them  had  not  opened  all  their  flowers. 
Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Culture  of  Asparagus.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in  the  culture  of  which  more 
unnecessary  forms  are  gone  through  than  with  this.  We  see 
the  plant  (a  native  of  Britain)  covered  with  6  in.,  or  perhaps  I  ft., 
of  soil  or  litter,  in  winter,  to  keep  the  frost  from  it,  or  to  mulch 
it  when  it  is  in  a  dormant  state ;  though  we  may  as  well  mulch 
a  layer  of  seed  potatoes  at  Michaelmas,  to  benefit  their  buds  for 
the  succeeding  summer. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  and  that  is,  to  cultivate  asparagus 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  the  lowest  charges.  Let  a 
heap  of  manure,  equal  to  a  layer  of  9  in.  deep  all  over  the 
ground  intended  for  asparagus,  be  prepared  of  the  following 
materials  :  —  One  third  good  loamy  turtj  or  turf  of  sandy  peat; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  best  dung  from  the  stables  and  cattle  layers; 
with  about  two  bushels  of  drill  bones  to  every  pole  of  ground. 
The  turf  ought  to  be  pared  off,  and  piled  up,  a  year  previous  to 
its  being  wanted ;  and  the  dung  properly  mixed  and  fermented 
at  least  six  weeks  before.  The  bone  manure  may  be  spread 
over  the  rest  before  they  are  trenched  into  the  quarter.  In  the 
process  of  trenching,  let  the  manure  be  equally  incorporated 
with  every  part.  In  planting,  let  one-year-old  plants  be  inserted 
1  in.  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  lines  alternately  9  in.  and 
S  ft.  apart,  in  the  same  way  as  peas  are  generally  planteil.  If 
the  plot  be  extensive,  paths,  3J  ft.  wide,  may  be  run  across  the 
rows,  at  the  distance  of  16  ft.  apart,  to  prevent  wheeling,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  walking,  between  the  lines.  The  plants  may 
be  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  bedded  and  covered  with 
leaf-soil,  or  dung  reduced  to  a  soil ;  and,  as  mulching  with  half- 
rotten  dung,  and  extensive  waterings  in  dry  weather,  are  the 
principal  features  of  culture,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  ground  be  effectually  drained,  summer  drought  and  winter 
saturation  being  the  grand  evils  to  be  guarded  against.  From 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  Michaelmas  is  the  time  that  asparagus 
is  generally  left  without  any  culture,  except  routine  weeding,  &c. 
Now,  this  is  almost  the  only  season  that  any  culture  can  be  of 
much  service  to  the  plant ;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  encourage 
the  plants  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  active  developement,  that 
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is,  when  they  are  shooting  up  to  seed,  by  forking,  frequent 
hoeing,  mulching,  and  watering  between  the  rows,  as  jf  flowers 
and  seed  were  all  we  wanted,  we  shall  invigorate  the  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  form  fine  plump  crowns  for  next  season  :  but  I 
cannot  see  how  banking  the  beds  up  with  soil,  or  mulching  them 
with  strawy  litter  before  winter  (the  roots  being  then  in  a  state 
of  rest),  can  be  of  any  great  service  to  the  plants.  A  short  time 
before  the  buds  appear  in  spring,  a  little  fine  soil  may  be  drawn 
over  the  crowns,  in  order  to  blanch  the  lower  halves  of  the 
buds. 

In  cutting,  let  the  earth  be  first  scraped  away  from  the  bud, 
that  the  gatherer  may  see  where  and  what  he  is  about  to  cut. 
Two  or  three  years  must  elapse,  after  planting,  before  any  buds 
can  be  profitably  gathered  for  use ;  after  which  term,  the  lines 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  straggling  and 
unproductive.  In  most  gardens,  however,  they  are  generally 
wanted  for  forcing  after  six  or  seven  years'  bearing ;  m  which 
case  only  a  very  slight  hot-bed  is  necessary  (say  80°  bottom 
heat),  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  any  soil  under  and  about  the  roots ; 
and  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  old  tan,  or  any  light  soil,  over  them :  atmo* 
spheric  temperature  about  55°. 

Roots,  placed  between  two  layers  of  soil  in  pots  or  boxes,  may 
be  introduced  into  any  early  forcing-house  at  work ;  or  trenches 
may  be  cut  between  the  lines  in  the  open  ground,  and  hot  dung 
or  leaves  introduced  under  hoops  and  mats.  Beds  for  forcing 
asparagus,  with  trenches  between  cased  with  brickwork,  I  con* 
sider  as  expensive  and  unprofitable. 

IsleVDorth,  Dec.  14-.  1836. 


Art.  XIV.  An  economical  Substitute  for  Hand-Glasses  in  Gardening. 

By  N.  M.  T., 

Having  always  had  the  misfortune  to  live  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  hand-glasses,  to  obviate  this  defect  I  have  lately 
grown  my  cauliflower  plants  in  pots.  I  do  not  adopt  the  com- 
monplace plan  of  stuffing  the  roots  into  a  pot,  and  leaving  the 
head  out  I  do  the  very  reverse  of  this:  I  put  the  head  in,  and 
leave  the  roots  out  But  a  description  of  my  present  plant- 
ation will  develope  the  whole  system.  The  cauliflowers  are 
planted  in  rows  across  a  10  ft.  border,  3  ft.  between  the  rows, 
and  six  plants  in  a  row;  After  they  are  planted,  I  provide  a 
flower-pot  (32.)  for  each  plant,  introducing  it  through  the  hole 
(1  in.  in  diameter)  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  The  pot  is  then 
firmly  pressed  down,  earthed  up  about  half  way  outside,  to 
prevent  its  being  upset,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When 
protection  becomes  necessary,  I  provide  a  board,  9  ft.  long  and 
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7  in.  wide,  for  each  row.  These  can  be  laid  on  the  line  of  poC% 
by  a  person  at  each  end,  as  fast  as  they  can  walk,  and  withoo( 
setting  a  foot  on  the  border.  When  the  plants  begin  to  look 
over  the  pots,  the  boards  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  coTering: 
they  are  then  laid  between  the  rows,  to  walk  upon.  The  pots 
are  earthed  level  with  the  briin  outside,  and  as  much  mould 
put  in  them  as  the  state  of  the  plants  will  admit  A  pot,  a  size 
larger  than  those  plunged,  is  then  placed  beside  each,  and  in- 
verted over  it  when  the  plant  requires  shelter.  When  no  longer 
wanted,  the  covers  are  removed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up  as 
they  require  it.  The  pots  they  grow  in  are,  consequently,  soon 
buried,  where  they  remain  till  the  cauliflowers  are  cut :  they  are 
then  dug  up,  and  laid  aside  for  further  use.  The  advantages  of 
this  simple  plan  are  numerous ;  the  economy  is  self-evident ;  the 
appearance  neat  and  orderly,  entirely  doing  away  with  tlie 
lumpish  unnatural  growths  the  plants  exhibit  when  grown  in 
hand-glasses.  Here  each  plant,  forming  the  centre  of  its  own 
little  world,  is  left  to  luxuriate  in  single  blessedness,  safely 
guarded  from  its  enemy  the  slug :  the  worms  cannot  even  pull  a 
leaf  under  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  much  patronised  by  gardeners,  since  I  fear  my 
brethren  of  the  spade  "  are  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  race." 
It  is  to  the  ^* cottage  homes  of  England''  that  I  look  for  sup- 
port; and  proud  indeed  shall  I  be  if  I  can  introduce  an  addi* 
tional  comfort  there.  Many  of  their  inmates,  who  cannot  spare 
105.,  12&,  or  155.,  for  a  hand-glass,  would  buy  a  cast  of  my 
pots,  and  enjoy  through  them  a  luxury  at  a  season  when  it  is 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
London^  Dec.  1836. 


Art.  XV.  Florictdtural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  PlaniM 
neooly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  and  qf 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.* 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  3f •  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register g  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4^.  coloured,  35.  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Liodley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet's  British  Flotoer- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  35.  coloured,  25.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linnasan  Society. 
The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4>to  ;  25. 6^.  each.     Con« 

ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
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Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

UAmiNCUZJ'CE^. 

1139.  1>ELPHI'NTUM  ZFl  Gnee.,  d.  t.  505. :  Swt.  fl-gaxd.  n.  1. 1  seSL 

•tenuteimam  Sibth.    OaadenA-branehed    O  or  1     au     P     Greece    1835    S    r.m    Sibtb.  et  Sm. 
Sgnon^me:  D.  divaricitum  Ledeb.  in  Fltek.  et  Meg.  Imi.  Sem.  Hort.  Imper,  POrop.,  1835,  pw  7.}  and 
Flor.  Cab.,  Na  1& 

A  very  distinct  and  delicate  annual  sjpecies  of  larkspur,  which  perfects  its 

seeds  freely  in  the  open  border.  {Br,  Fl^-Gard.y  Jan.) 

J^alsamindcecB  §  TYopcedlea, 

1148.  TR0PiE*OLUM 
iSSaOJ  brachf  cenu  Hook.    siMMt^purred    1  tAl    P-r    12    au    Y    Ohm    C    I.p    Bot  reg.  1 1986L 

**  A  beautiful  little  Tropae^olum,  forming  the  prettiest  possible  match  for 
T.  tricolor,  whose  habit  it  possesses,  with  a  substitution  of  clear  delicate 
yellow  in  the  petals  for  the  nch  crimson  of  that  species.  Like  it,  the  present 
species  is  not  uncommon  about  Valparaiso,  in  bushy  places  in  the  mountains. 
The  Chilians  call  it  Flor  de  Perdk,  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  our  gardens 
should  still  be  without  the  other  tropseolums  that  grow  wild  near  Valparaiso. 
Weeds  enough,  including  common  lucem,  and  the  com  plants  that  were  car- 
ried out  from  Spain,  have  been  sent  home;  while  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Cnilian  flora  remain  neglected.  For  instance,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  first  species  of  Chlorae^a,  of  which  there  are  probably  20 
in  Chili,  reached  England,  throueh  Capt.  James  Mangles ;  and  or  the  eenus 
before  us  we  are  still  without  T.  polyphf  Hum,  whose  flowers  grow  in  heads 
as  large  as  the  fist;  and  T.  azikreum,  wnich,  to  the  herbage  of  T.  tricolor,  adds 
the  colour  of  the  deep  blue  of  a  Siberian  larkspur."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

'Rothcetp. 

IBSSL  BO'S  A  13403  siDica  AiL :  Arb.  Brit,  No.  75w  pu  77a 

S»moi^me$ :  R.  trifol&U  Bo$e ;   R.  terniU  Pair. ;  R.  cheroke^ncit  Dann :  R.  nlvea  Dee,  HorL 
Momp.  Prod.,  8.  p.  5991 ;  A  bfstrix  LhuU.  Monog. ;  JS.  Icyigdu  Miekit.  PL  Bor.  Amer. 

'*  A  very  common  rose  in  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  is  highly  ornamental,  from  the  profusion  of  its  snow-white  flowc  8, 
and  the  handsome  shining  appearance  of  its  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  less  su'tci 
to  this  climate,  in  consequence  of  being  rather  tender ;  but  it  flowers  be^^.uti- 
fully  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  trained  to  a  south  wall.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  where  it  appears  to  be  the  common  dog  rose  of  the  country.  Now 
that  the  races  of  cultivated  roses  have  become  so  much  improved  by  hybrid 
intermixture,  it  is  well  worth  ascertaining  how  far  this  is  suited  to  tdter  the 
foliage  and  size  of  blossoms  of  some  of  the  other  Chinese  species.  What 
would  be  most  to  be  feared  is,  that  its  delicate  constitution  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  its  ofispring :  but  this  might  be  avoided  by  mixing  it  with  some 
very  hardy  species,  and  then  using  the  variety  so  obtained  as  the  subject  of  u 
second  intermixture.  There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  foliase,  and  such  re- 
Doarkable  firmness,  combined  with  delicacy,  in  the  petals  of  R.  sinica,  as  to 
make  it  highly  deserving  of  a  trial."  {Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.) 

OnagrdcetB, 

1181  ^KNOTHE'RA  10081  fkuticdsa. 

8  ambigua  Hook,    ambiguous    ^  A  or  1    j1    Y    N.  America    1813    D    oo    Bot.  vum.  3545. 
8ynonume$:  ^Etaothdra  ambigua  ^reng.  Syst.  Veg.,  Dec  Prod.  -,  CEnothdra  canadduis  Gotd,  in  JUbk 
PkU.  Jcwnk,  Dec,  Prod. 

^  CSnothera  frutic6sa  is  a  species  widely  extended  throughout  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  so  variable  in  its  foliage  and  hairi- 
ness, as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  species ;  **  (E.  ambigua  Spreng,  and 
Dec. ;  (E,  canadensis  Gold,  and  Dec, ;  (E,  8er6tina  Swt.  and  Undl. ;  &^  in- 
cana  Nutt.,  Dec,  and  Torrey ;  CE,  Fraseri  Pursh ;  and,  in  all  .probability, 
CE.  linearis  Michx, ;  being  nothing  more  than  varieties.  {Bot,  Mag,,  Jan.) 

SaxifnxgdceiB, 

806L  HEU'CHEIW  «„.__.       •««     «    .       !*•  IflW. 

•cyUndrtcea  LindL  cyUndricaUpaiiici^if   ^  A   el   S   my   G  N.  America   18S-  D   Lp   BoC.  n^. 
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A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  found  by  Douglas  near  the  Kettle  Falls,  m  diy 
mountain  woods,  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  America.  ''  Saxifragiuxoai 
plants  are  generally  described  as  destitute  of  stipules :  those  organs  are,  hov- 
ever,  visible  enough  in  the  genus  Heuchera.*'  {BoL  Reg,,  Jan.) 

AsterdceiB,  or  Con^osUcB, 

8331.  MA'DIA  Sg889  ^legans  BoL  Mag.,  t  S54a 

Symmyme:  Madiria  {madaroi,  bald ;  the  achenia)  61egaiia  Dee,  Prod.,  5.  p.  GBS. 

A  well-known,  favourite,  hardy  annual,  clothed  with  the  same  clammy  md 
fetid  pubescence  as  the  common  Madia  viscosa  (sativa  Dec.)  of  Chili;  but, 
instead  of  having  veiy  small  and  imperfect  rays,  as  in  that  species,  thej  are 
developed  and  spreading,  so  as  to  give  a  totally  different  appearance  to  Um 
plant.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Jbiu) 

Scrophularidcece. 

65.  CALCEOLA'RIA  [Floral  Cabiact.  Hi  I* 

•mir&bUU  KntmUs  ^  Weitcoit     admirable     £   lJ     a.p.1     £    ...     P     Eng.  hyb^     UM   D  m 
Intermediate  between  C.  p^ndula  and  C.  insignia. 

"  This  splendid  hybrid  excels  in  richness  of  colour  most  of  the  varieties  of 

this  favourite  genus  that  have  hitherto  come  under  our  observation.    Our 

drawing  was  msule  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  OU- 

ford.     It  was  raised  in  1834<,  by  Mr.  Skirving  of  the  Walton  Nursery,  near 

Liverpool,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  obtained  from  C.  p^ndula,  impregnated 

with  C.  insfgnis ;  and  that  the  specimen  plant  grown  in  the  Walton  Nursery 

this  year  (1836)  displayed  at  one  time  upwards  of  800  blooms,  and  contioued 

in  full  ^ower  upwards  of  three  months.     Such  a  plant  may  justly  claim  the 

specific  name  which  it  has  received."  (^Floral  Cabinet,  Jan.) 

'    WerhendcecB, 

174a  rERBE'NA  15641  AublHiis 

S  Drumm6ndt  Undl.    Drummond*s    k  A  or  1|   jl    L    Texas    ...    D    co    Bot  reg.  1 19&  : 
Synonyme:  V.  Drumm6nd^i  Hort 

"The  Ferbdna  Lamb^rti  var.  rdsea  of  the  Brit.  FL^Gard.,  stated  to  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  Texas,  seems  a  different  plant  from  this; 
and,  if  so,  there  are  two  sorts  of  V.  Drumm6ndi  in  the  gardens.  {Bot,  Reg^ 
Jan.) 

Orchidhce(S  §  Malaxidea, 

8539.  PLEUROTH A'LLIS  TFloral  CaUaet,  Ha  tl 

*ciliiiu  Knowtes  ^  WuteoU     cUUted.peta/M     ^  QS     cu    |    ...    Br    Demerara    183*  D   ^* 

**  This  species  of  Pleuroth&llis  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country."  It  was 
received  by  J.  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  "  in  1834,  from  Mr.  Henchman, 
who  collected  it  near  the  Falls  of  Ouripano,  on  the  Masseroni  river,  Demeran. 
It  was  found  attached  by  its  long  fibrous  roots  to  the  main  stems  of  lar]ge 
trees,  in  company  with  P.  p(cta,  P.  Grobyt,  and  others  not  yet  describei 
The  flowers,  though  minute,  are  elegant  in  form,  and  pleasing  in  colour." 
(JFloral  Cabinet,  Jan.) 

OrchidhcecB  §  Vandeae. 

8511a.  •BURLINOTO^N/il  Lindl^    BuaLiKGTONiA.    {.Countesntf BurUngtoiL)    OrdUdieem.   Sf.\-^^ 
•cindida  UndL    MOio-white    ^  (23    de    1    ap    W    Demerara    18S4    D    pur.w    BoC  r«|.  t  UD- 

This  secies  ''  does  not  stand  alone  in  solitary  beauty,  but  it  belongs  to  a 
little  family,  at  present  consisting  of  five,  each  of  which  vies  with  the  other  m 
loveliness.  One  of  them,  B.  venusta,  a  native  of  Brasil,  may  be  literally  said 
to  sink  beneath  its  long  heavy  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms,  just  tinged 
with  pink ;  a  second,  seated  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  c^lrela  tcet, 
perfumes  the  forests  of  the  same  country  with  the  odour  of  jonquils  (it  is  B. 
fr^rans)  ;  while  a  third,  B.  rub^scens,  delicateljr  spotted  with  rose  colour,  in- 
habits the  trunks  of  the  calabash  tree,  in  the  mission  of  Yurimazuas,  in  the 
province  of  Maynas,  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  and  is  loaded  with  blossoms  all 
the  year  long;  and  the  fourth,  B.  rlgida,  with  manv  peculiarities,  breathes  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  violet."  {Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.) 
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*TRTOON1'I>ItJM  Lmdl.    Teigonidiom.    (From  trigdnon,  a  triangle,  and  ddos,  like;  ''in  alliuion  to  the 

triangular  form  of  sereral  paita ;  the  sepals  form  a  S.cornere<l  cui^  the  glaiid  on  which 

the  pollen  manes  rest  Is  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  j  and  the  stigma  is  a  triangular  excava. 

tion.)    OrchidHuxee.    8pA,^  ft  1923, 

•cbtClsum  LimtU.    VixmUpetaled     ^  QS     pr    1    an     W.R     Demerars    18M    D    pr.w    Bot  reg. 

Mr.  Bateman  received  this  singular  plant  through  his  collector,  Mr.  Colley, 
from  Demerara^  in  1834^  The  entire  plant,  at  the  time  of  its  importation, 
consisted  only  of  two  pseudo-bulbs,  which  grow  slowly ;  and,  in  consequence^ 
it  has  not  yet  been  increased.  {Bot,  Reg,,  Jan.) 

Iriddcedt, 

14SL  JISYRI'NCHIUH 

•specidsura  Hook,    showy    i£  lAJ  or  1   jn    B    Chili    1836   D   co   Bot  mag.  S5M. 

Bulbs  of  this  very  handsome  plant  were  imported  by  Mr.  Toward,  gardener 
to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  at  Bagshot  Park,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they  flowered  in  June,  we  presume  in  tho 
stove.  {Bot.  Mag.y  Jan.) 

Amarytiidacew, 

•HIPPEA'STRUM  Hook.    Kwioht's  Staii.       (From  htppeus,  a  knight,  and  astron,  a  star.) 

[Lima    1836    O    r.m    Botmag.33tf. 
*ambiguum  ^ooi.    «var.  L  longifldrum  Amfc    long-flowerad    tfCSlor W.R     Valley  of 

^  Bulbs  of  this  plant  were  received  from  Lima,  and  they  have  flowered  mag- 
nificently in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
^ass,  is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  in  the  latter  case.  **  The  inflorescence 
is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  mules  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  H.  solandrcr- 
florum  with  U.  reginse-vittatum,  crossed  again  with  H.  vittatum.  The  beard 
is  fainter  than  in  H.  vittatum,  and  the  plant  occupies  an  intermediate  situation 
between  this  species  and  H.  8olandr<^on<m.  Whether  it  is  a  garden  produc- 
tion at  Lima,  or  exhibits  a  natural  local  variation  of  the  genus,  we  have  no 
\  means  of  ascertaining."  {Bot,  Mag,,  Jan.) 
UiidcecB, 

1016L  MILIUM 

peregTlnum  3fctf.,  Swt  Fl.-Gaid.  n.  s.  t  3^. 
^  .         Synowymet:  L.  c&ndidum  var.  L.,  Hort  Btit  na  8392. ;  L.  byzant)num,  Sweri.  Floril,  t.  45.    ' 

An  old  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  gardens,  and  common  in  those  of  London 
in  Miller's  time ;  but  subsequently  lost,  and  now  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  had  been  most  probably  introduced  by  some  of  the 
Dutch  colonists.  {Br,  FL^Gard,,  Jan.)  To  us  it  appears  only  a  variety  of 
L,  candidum,  and  one  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  species. 

iMidcecB  §  Scil/e<B, 

aZ83.  TRITELEI'A 

*uniabn  Lmdt.    one-ilowered    tf.'jM    el    1    Jn    B    Buenos  Ayres    1836    O    pi    Botreg.tl02L 

•*  Rather  a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  native  of  Mendoza,  where  it  was  originally 
found  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Its  flowers  have  a  delicate  skv-blue  tinge;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  plant  smells  powerfully  of  garlic.  It  will  be  easily  cultivated  in  a 
frame,  or  even  in  an  open  border,  kept  dry  in  winter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  anthers  are  attached  to  the  filament,  and  the  sessile  ovary  of  this  species, 
are  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  triteleias;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  additional  species,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed in  the  genus  where  it  at  present  stands."  (Bot,  Beg,,  Jan.) 

IMidcecs  J  Anthericets, 

loss.  TULBA*6H/yl 

tLudwigidiM  Hanrey    Ludwig*s    f  lAl  or  8    o    G    C.G.H    ...    O    r.m    Bot  mag.  1 3547. 

J-        In  many  characters  this  species  approaches  T.  alliacea»     It  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced ;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  plants  will  soon  be  obtained  from  Baron 
Ludwig,  a  well-known  patron  of  botany.  (Bot,  Magi,  Jan.) 
Commelinacess. 

lOOa  TRADESCA'NT/^  „      ' 

b\SOa  •earicin>lia  Hook.    Sedge-leaved    ^  A  or  1    au.s    B    Texas    1835    D    r.m  « Bot  mag.  35I& 

"Allied  to  the  common  garden  spiderwort  (T.  virginica);  differing,  how- 
ever, in  its  much  smaller  size,  slenderer  habit,  much  narrower  leaves  and 
Vot.  XIIL— No.83.  6 
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bracteas,  and  in  the  entire  freedom  from  hidrs  of  every  part  of  the  sarfiioe  of 
the  plant,  the  margins  of  the  sheath  alone  being  ciliated.'*  It  is  a  native  <if 
Texas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Drummond.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar- 
den, it  flowered  in  August  and  September,  under  a  cool  frame.  {BoL  Mag^ 
Jan.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

The  exoHc  TVees  blown  down  in  the  Park  at  Versailles  are  not  very  nu- 
merous ;  because  some  of  the  largest  trees  in  that  park  are  decidooos  cy- 
presses, and  these  are  among  the  most  powerful  of^  all  trees  for  resisdi^ 
storms  of  wind.  A  good  many  white  poplars  and  elms  have  been  blo^ 
down,  and  some  lime  trees;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  damage  tn 
France  has  been  less  than  in  England ;  because, -the  truth  is,  we  have  few  old 
trees  of  any  kind.  —  J,  B.    Paris,  Dec,  2 1 .  1836. 

Singular  Phenomena  in  the  Vegetation  of  Trees.  —  More  than  a  month  ago, 
the  trees  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Paris  had 
their  wood  and  lost  all  their  leaves ;  but  they  have  now  budded  afre 
are  covered  with  a  fine  green  velvety  foliage  like  that  of  spring.    {Hc^ 
Nov.  19.  1836.) 

A  Lime  Tree  in  Lorraine,  in  a  village  near  Salins,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  yean  old.  It  is  10  ft,  high  from  the  ground  to  the  commencement  of  tbe 
branches,  by  35  h,  in  circumference.  Its  trunk  is  hollow,  and  a  door  has  been 
cut  in  it,  by  which  means  eight  people  have  dined  within  it,  seated  at  a  round 
table.  {Hermes,) 

Parish  Libraries.  —  The  l\Gnister  of  Public  Instruction  is  at  present  occu- 
pied with  measures  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  small 
ubrary,  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  every  village,  in  France.  {Hianmis, 
Nov.  26.  1836.) 

BELGIUM. 

Ghent,  Dec,  1831. — Our  new  local  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  is  now 
completed,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  capable  of  containing  8000  plants.  The 
building  itself  consists  of  a  cafe,  an  exhibition-room,  and  concert  and 
ball-rooms ;  to  all  of  which  members  of  our  Society  are  admitted.  On  the 
10th  of  next  March  our  first  exhibition  will  take  place,  when  upwards  of  fifty 
prizes  will  be  distributed ;  and,  it  being  the  first  exhibition  in  our  new  build- 
mg,  it  will  be  very  grand.  Most  of  the  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Brussels  Botanic  Grarden  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Brazil ;  and, 
the  funds  not  being  very  well  supplied  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  kind  of  flower  bazaar  is  established  in  the  houses  for  the  sale  of 
plants.  Of  this  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  complain,  and  with 
reason :  nevertheless,  unless  such  were  the  case,  the  establishment  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  ruined ;  for  the  municipality  of  Brussels  is  too  much  in  dAt 
to  be  more  liberal,  and  the  government  will  not  advance  a  sufficient  sum  of 
mone^.  At  Ghent,  we  have  got  M.  Donkelaar  for  our  director  and  gardener 
in  chief.  The  garden  is  much  improved ;  and  the  town  has  built  a  new  span- 
roofed  propsgating-house,  to  be  heated  with  hot  water,  much  too  lar^e  for 
the  garden ;  but,  as  only  about  50/.  is  allowed  to  the  head  gardener,  I  believe 
it  is  intended  to  permit  M.  Donkelaar  to  sell,  for  his  own  profit,  such  plants 
as  he  himself  propagates,  provided  specimens  of  each  plant  are  kept  for  the 
botanic  establishment.  This  is,  certamly,  better  than  being  without  a  botanic 
establishment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  poor  encouragement  to  the  com- 
mercial gardener,  who,  at  Ghent  and  still  more  at  Brussels,  has  the  gov&n- 
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vnent  selling  in  opposition  to  him.  At  Brussels,  the  range  of  houses  is  superb 
in  point  of  architecture ;  but,  from  want  of  funds^  the  garden  is,  in  many 
respects,  much  inferior  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  gardener.  At 
Ghent  the  collection  is  better,  having  still  many  rare  plants,  which  Sieboldt 
sent  over ;  but  neither  the  funds  allowed  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  esta- 
blishment with  edai,  nor  is  the  situation  such  as  to  enable  the  director  to 
cultivate  plants  of  any  rarity  in  the  open  ground ;  the  establishment  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  low  that,  in  winter,  it  more  resembles 
a  badly  drained  marsh  than  a  botanic  garden.  Ghent,  nevertheless,  is,  at  this 
moment,  very  prosperous  in  the  gardening  way ;  and  is  daily  receiving  new 
plants  from  England,  and  distributing  them  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  New 
nouses  are  erecting  every  where ;  and,  though  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred 
commercial  gardeners  within  the  walls,  yet  new  ones  are  continually  setting 
up  in  business.  So  much  are  ilowers  esteemed,  that  this  autumn  considerable 
robberies  of  plants  have  taken  place;  and,  in  one  instance,  by  a  confidential 
workman,  to  a  large  amount.  1  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  receivers  of  many 
of  the  stolen  plants  rank  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  place>  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  pay  an  inferior  price  for  them  to  a  workman,  though  they  must 
have  known  that  the  said  workman  had  no  right  to  sell  his  master's  plants. 
As  every  one  here  has  a  great  taste  for  flowers,  plants  are  as  good  as  money ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  the 
uneducated  workmen,  by  giving  them  a  slight  recompence  on  condition  that 
they  provide  them  with  pUnts.  I  believe  I  could  trust  the  greatest  thief  in 
Belgium  to  walk  in  my  garden,  and  a  flower  would  not  be  touched,  or  the 
least  mischief  done  to  my  plants;  but,  once  his  back  turned,  and  out  of  the 
garden,  he  would  to  a  certainty  try  to  corrupt  my  gardener,  or  plan  a  way  to 
enter  it  during  the  night.  Dunng  the  time  I  nave  lived  in  this  country,  I  have 
never  known  a  flower  to  be  taken  by  any  visitor  who  has  paid  my  earden  a 
visit;  and,  during  the  dahlia  and  geranium  seasons,  I  have  many  hundreds,  of 
a/t  kinds  of  people,  who  request  to  see  my  collections ;  and,  though  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  or  my  gardeners  to  attend  to  every  one,  vet  not  even  a  leaf 
has  been  taken  without  permission,  nor  the  least  mischief  done.  Whatever 
thefts  are  committed  are  generally  done  by  your  confidential  workmeto,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  plants,  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  They  are  without 
education ;  and  even  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  learning  are  oflen  the 
worst.  They  are  not  readers,  but  spend  all  their  evenings  in  the  cabarets, 
where  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  too  many  temptations  to  be  resisted ;  and 
many,  moreover,  think  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  steal  money,  they  may 
make  free  with  their  master's  goods  as  much  as  they  think  fit. 

It  will  require  many  years  before  a  reform  can  be  managed  here,  in  respect 
to  rendering  the  working  gardener  honest.  Three  things  absolutely  are 
wanting  at  present ;  viz.  higher  wages,  education,  and  morality.  The  last,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  most  wanted,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  attained.  The 
two  first  will  come  in  time.  — John  Maddeson.     Ghent,  Dec,  1836. 

New  Plants,  —  A  considerable  number  of  new  plants  have  been  brought 
home  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  and  deposited  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Ghent,  whence  some  of  them  have  already  found  their  way  to  British 
gardens.  Among  these  are^  a  beautiful  new  clematis,  described  and  figured  in 
a  former  page ;  and  ^pimedium  macranthuni,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The 
total  number  of  species  brought  to  Europe  alive,  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  is  said 
to  be  160.  Dr.  Lindley.  observes  that  '*  this  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
importation  from  Japan  that  has  yet  been  made ;  and  its  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Dutch  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  a  larser  portion  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  that  most  singular 
country."  (Bot.  Reg,,  ^ov.  1836.) 

GERMANY. 

A  Flora  Excunorm  Exotica  Germamca  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  Berlin  professors.  It  is  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the  foreign 
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plants,  hardy  and  tender,  which  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultiTation  in  Oenoasr> 
with  references  to  figures,  &c.,  in  the  manner  of  your  Hortus  Bntannicus:  bit 
with  the  further  valuable  addition  of  a  reference  to  gardens  in  which  they  maj 
be  found  growing,  and  with  the  prices  at  which  they  are  usually  sold,  as  ii 
your  Arboretum  BrUannicum,  —  J.  R,     Frankjbrt,  Dec,  10.  1836. 

The  Pfauen  Intel  at  Potsdam. —  On  leaving  Berlin,  we  stopped  for  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  lovely  Pfauen  Insel,  or  Isle  of  Peacocks,  in  the  Havel,  near 
Potsdam.  It  is  nearly  an  English  mile  long,  and  belongs  to  the  king,  who 
has  a  curious  kind  of  pied'd4erre,  or  shooting-box,  on  it ;  and  it  is  liod  ofDt 
partly  as  a  zoological,  partly  as  a  botanical,  garden.  In  the  former  depan- 
ment,  the  animals  are  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  health  than  for 
their  number  or  variety.  In  the  botanical  department,  the  palm-house,  built  in 
1830,  to  receive  the  palms  bought  by  the  king  at  Paris,  is  very  handsome ;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  its  exterior  form,  as  for  the  interior  arrangement.  Jo 
the  centre  is  a  latania  in  full  vigour,  above  30  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  spread  of  its 
foliage.  The  remainder  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  many  fine  palms,  Cycadee, 
bambusas,  dracsenas,  &c.,  interspersed  with  lower  plants ;  and  what  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  is,  the  very  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  Passiflora  qua- 
drangulkris,  racemosa,  kermesina,  and  other  flowering  creepers,  are  made  to 
hang  in  festoons  wherever  the  want  of  taller  palms  leaves  a  vacancy.  The 
garden  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Fintelmann,  the  nephew  of  the  older  Ho- 
telmann,  who  is  removed  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Charlotteoburg,  and 
has  taken  with  him  the  fine  collection  of  dahlias  which  used  to  be  at  the 
Pfauen  Insel.  (Comp,  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.) 

DENMARK. 

Agave  americdna  is  now  magnificently  in  flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Copenhagen ;  a  circumstance  which  has  only  happened  in  that  garden  twice 
before;  viz.  in  1724  and  1745.     The  flower  stem  is  18  ft.  high,  with  twenty- 
two  branches,  on  which  are  upwards  of  3000  flower  buds.     The  leaves  coTcr 
'  a  space  of  26  ft.  in  circumference.  (Hermes ,  Nov.  30.  1836.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices^ 
ENGLAND. 

Douglass's  Monument,  —  The  subscriptions  for  Douglas's  monument  being, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  though  the  sum 
raised  has  not  equalled  our  expectations,  yet  we  cannot  help  doing  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  zeal  which  on  this  occasion  has  been  shown  by  several  gar« 
deuers,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  M.  Ch.  Ranch,  at  Vienna,  has  raised  no 
less  than  7/.;  and  M.  Rinz,  jun.,  at  Frankfort,  15/.  Neither  of  these  per- 
sons, we  believe,  ever  saw  Douglas ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  of  those 
whom  they  induced  to  subscribe  ever  did.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
influenced  only  by  a  love  of  the  plants  which  Douglas  introduced  into  Ger- 
man gardens,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  by  the 
true  German  spirit,  which  limits  its  approbation  of  merit,  and  its  sympathy  for 
misfortune,  to  no  country.  In  England,  Mr.  Glendinning  has  been  very 
zealous  and  successful ;  and  the  lady  of  his  employer.  Lady  Rolle,  was  the 
first  of  the  nobility  to  subscribe.  Mr.  Booth  of  Carclew  (who  raised  4/.  8*.), 
Mr.  Cuthill,  Mr.  Carton,  and  a  number  of  other  gardeners,  might  be  men- 
tioned as  havino;  been  very  active  and  zealous,  down  to  the  last  sum  which  we 
have  (Jan.  10.) Just  received;  viz.  4/.  7*.,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Claric, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Whitehaven  Castle.  To  show  the  exer- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  collect  money  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  we  make  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Clark's  letter :  —  "  On 
receiving  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  containing  the 
*  List  for  Subscriptions '  for  a  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  the 
botanist,  I  left  the  paper  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  our  town,  a 
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stationer's  shop.  This  would  not  do ;  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it,  or  seemed 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  worthy  man.  So  I  took  the  three 
Numbers  of  the  Gardener't  Magazine  for  May,  August,  and  November,  and 
commenced  a  canvass.  The  delay  in  collecting,  however,  was  very  great :  I 
had  to  leave  the  Numbers  for  a  night  or  two  with  almost  every  person  who 
subscribed,  in  order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  Douglas's 
history.  I  am  now  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  hand  you  the  trifling 
sum  of  4/.  Is,  towards  the  memory  of  one  who  stands  high  in  ray  estimation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  subscribers'  names,"  &c.  &c.  [This  list  will  be 
given,  with  that  of  all  the  other  subscribers,  in  a  future  Number.] 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  that  liberality  and  public  spirit  which 
always  distinguish  him,  has  not  only  subscribed  to  the  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  to  Douglas  in  his  native  village,  but  expresses  a  hope  that,  at  some 
future  day,  a  monument  more  worthy  of  forming  a  national  record  of  the 
merits  of  this  intrepid  but  unfortunate  collector  may  be  erected,  either  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green.  In  this  hope  we  cor- 
dially concur;  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  second  subscription  set  on  foot  among 
the  employers  of  gardeners,  as  the  present  one  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  gar- 
deners themselves,  for  this  purpose;  the  monument,  in  that  case,  being  placed 
in  a  wood  or  garden  of  Douglas's  introductions.  In  the  mean  time,  we  think, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  preceding  Volume  (p.  386.),  that  what  may  be 
called  the  gardeners'  monument  to  Douglas  may  be  most  anpropriatelv  and 
usefully  placed  in  his  native  village.  The  time  may  probably  come  when  a 
temple  for  the  busts  of  British  worthies  will  be  erected  in  the  metropolis ; 
in  which  the  bust  of  Douglas  might  appropriately  claim  a  place  among  the 
British  naturalists,  il'bies  DouglastV,  however,  will  make  his  name  known 
amongst  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  better  than  a  hundred  temples. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here,  that  very  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  many  nurserymen  and  others,  most  of  whom  have  sent  their 
subscriptions  direct  to  the  treasurer  at  Perth ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
of  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  have  raised  and  sent  to  us  no  less  a  sum 
than  8/.  We  intend  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  subscribers,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  monument,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  erected,  and  the  whole  affair 
completed. 

UntuBan  Society,  —  Dec.  6.  1836.  Flowering  specimens  of  the  sea-side 
grape  (Coccolol^  pubescens),  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  Lambert  exhibited  two  sorts  of  the  Peruvian  grain  called 
quinoa,  from  his  garden  at  Boy  ton  House,  Wilts ;  one  of  which,  now  termed 
black  quinoa,  he  regards  as  a  distinct  species,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Cheno- 
p^ium  altfssimum ;  the  stems  of  it  exnibited  to  the  meeting  being  upwards 
of  12fl.  in  height.  Mr.  Ward  exhibited  specimens  of  two  remarkable  para- 
sitic plants ;  one,  the  AphyteJa  hydn6ra,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
related  to  the  gigantic  rafflesia  of  the  Indian  Islands ;  the  other,  the  Cyno- 
morium  coccineum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  last  is  also  found  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Barbary ;  where,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  extremely  local.  A  notice  by  the  chairman  was  read  on  the 
culture  of  the  quinoa  in  Upper  Peru,  where,  on  the  high  plains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  scarcely  any  other  grain  is 
grown ;  though,  since  the  introduction  of  corn  from  Europe,  the  cultivation 
of  the  quinoa  has  greatly  diminished  in  Lower  Peru  and  Chili.  Read,  also, 
descriptions  of  two  species  of  the  natural  or Jer  Conf ferae,  by  Professor  Don, 
librarian  to  the  Linneean  Society.  One  of  these  is  the  Pinus  brutia,  a  native 
of  Brutium  or  Calabria,  and  nearly  related  to  the  maritime  pine  of  Greece : 
the  other  is  the  Araucdria  Cunningham*.  {LUerari/  Gazette,  Dec,  10.)  In 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  under  the  article  Chenopodiaceae,  vol.  vii.  p.  39.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  seeds  of  quinoa  "  are  ripened  in  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  any  of  the  seed  shops;  but  tne  plant  can  hardly  be  considered  worth 
the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any  thing  else  will  grow." 

Horticuiturai  Society's  Garden,— Jan,  11.      Chimon6nthus  fragrans  and 
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C.  f.  grandtfl^us  {Arh.  Brit.y  p.  938. ;  and  j^g«.  30,  31.)  are  now  coming  beau- 
tifully into  flower,  against  tne  conservative  wall,  with  no  other  proteccioo 
than  the  projecting  coping  of  reed  hurdles. 
C.  f.  grandiflorus  (^g.  3K),  though  less  fra- 
grant, is  decidedly  more  ornamental  than 
the  other,  from  the  large  size  and  deep 
yellow  of  its  flowers.  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  behold  such  a  display  of  fine  blossom  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  see  these  plants  in  order  to  desire 
to  purchase  them ;  and  they  will  grow  in 
any  court-3'ard  or  town  garden,  provided 
they  are  trained  to  the  south  side  of  a 
wall  or  house.  R^s  sangufneum,  owing  to  tlie  rains  of  autumn  and  the 
mildness  of  that  season  having  swelled  the  buds,  is  coming  into  flower; 
and  the  male  catkins  of  A^us  incana  are  fully  expanded,  while  those  of 
Odrrya  ellfptica  are  nearly  so.  The  advanced  state  of  the  flower  buds  of 
CVatse^gus  Aronia  and  C,  mauroccana  confirm  us  in  our 
conjecture  that  these  two  kinds  of  thorn  are  only  varieties 
of  the  sam  e  species.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  an  unusuallv  large  number  of  applications  for 
scions  of  Cratae^gus  this  season ;  so  we  hope  that  the 
species  of  this  most  beautiful  and  very  hardy  genus  of  low 
trees  will  soon  be  extensively  distributed  in  Britain. 
Considerable  alterations  are  making  in  the  garden,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  distribute  the  arboretum  over  a 
more  extensive  space,  in  order  that  each  individual  tree 
may  dbplay  something  like  its  natural  size  and  shape.  This 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  V  ^^ 
suggested  in  various  volumes  of  this  Magazine ;  but  more  especially  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  346.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  250.  As  it  is  impossible  (at  least,  »o  it  appears  to  us)  that 
the  Society,  with  their  present  earden,  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  timber  trees,  since  the  elms  and  poplars  woiUd  alone,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, occupy  the  whole  earden,  we  would  suggest  the  idea  of  their  confining 
themselves  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  think  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  doing  this. 
The  forest  trees  can  be  taken  up  by  an  arboricultural  society,  and,  doi^tless, 
will  be  so  in  due  time. 

Tke  Botany  of  Battertea  Fields.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  held  at  their  rooms.  No.  11.  John  Street,  Adelphi,  a 
communication  was  read  by  the  curator,  Daniel  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of 
Botanical  Rambles  within  Thirty  Miles  of  London^  "  On  the  Distribution  of  the 
Localities  of  wild  Plants  in  Battersea  Fields,"  accompanied  with  a  plan,  or  c 


of  that  localitv  (scale,  2  ft.  to  the  mile),  in  which  the  localities  of  the  plants 
were  accurately  shown.  To  this  gentleman  practical  botanists  are  indebted 
for  this  novel  idea ;  for,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  locality  of  any  particular  plant, 
they  have  only  to  refer  to  the  plan,  in  which  all  the  meadows,  pastures, 
ditches,  &c.,  are  delineated,  with  the  plants  written  in  the  situations  where 
they  have  been  found.  Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  Battersea  Fields  have  been 
for  years  past  famous  for  the  supply  of  specimens  they  have  yielded  to  the 
naturalist,  more  particularly  the  botanist.  He  divided  this  locality  into  six 
districts ;  the  meadows  and  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  osier  grounds,  Batter- 
sea Common,  &c.  &c. ;  and  under  the  head  of  each  he  mentioned  those  plants 
which  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  the  profusion  of  wild  plants  found  in 
this  locality  Mr.  Cooper  made  the  following  remarks :  —  "Of  the  104  natural 
orders  of  British  flowering  plants  mentioned  in  Dr.  Lindley's  first  edition  of 
his  Synopsis^  61  are  found  in  this  locality  ;  of  the  503  genera,  214  are  here 
distributed ;  lastly,  out  of  the  1500  estimated  species  of  British  flowering 
plants,  406  are  here  dispersed.   Thus,  in  this  piece  of  ground^  which  i 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  not  quite  a  mile  in  breadth,  we  have 
more  than  one  half  of  the  natural  orders,  as  61  to  104 ;  not  quite  half  the 
genera,  as  214  to  503;  and  rather  better  than  one  fourth  the  species,  in  the 
ratio  of  406  to  1500."  (Morning  Ckronicie,  Jan.  6. 1B37.) 

New  JTUchen'GttrdeMi  wUh  Flower^Gardent  and  Shrubberies  atlachedy  are 
now  formipg  at  Carclew>  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Beattie  Booth.  Mr.  Rutger,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  has  visited  these  gardens,  speaks  of  them 
as  among  the  most  interesting  which  he  ever  saw.  We  hope  Mr.  Booth 
will  favour  us  with  a  plan  and  description  of  his  improvements,  with  all 
the  various  details  of  execution,  planting,  &c.,  for  this  Magazinei.  —  Cond, 

IRELAND. 

Botanic  Gardens j  Glasnev'm,  —  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Niven's 
report  is  alluded  to  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  620.,  and  was  intend^  to 
appear  in  that  Volume ;  but,  like  many  other  miscellaneous  articles,  has  been 
deterred  from  want  of  room.  Mr.  Niven,  afler  enumerating  the  difierent  con- 
tributions of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  which  had  been  made  to  the  garden,  proceeds 
as  follows :  — 

**  Gentlemoi,  I  feel  it  especially  my  duty  to  suggest  how  important  it  be- 
comes, for  the  further  credit  and  respectability  of  the  garden,  that  some  dis- 
posable sum  of  money  should  be  placed  at  your  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of,  and  participating  in  the  importations  sent  home 
bvy  foreign  collectors,  as  does  almost  every  similar  institution  in  Britain ;  for, 
without  some  such  arrangement,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
eciual  with  such  establishments,  or  be  able  to  act  upon  that  reciprocal  prin- 
ciple of  interchange  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  respectability  oi  the 
same. 

**  The  several  hot-houses  are  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  pretty  well  stocked 
with  plants ;  still,  however,  there  are  great  deficiencies  in  several  interesting; 
genera,  such  as  the  ^riceas  and  parasitical  Orchides,  without  which  no  botani- 
cal garden,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  considered  complete.  Thev  are  also  in 
excdlent  repair,  and  will,  when  the  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  large  round- 
house are  completed,  present  accommodation  of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion. A  commodious  potting-shed  has  also  been  erected,  and  an  office  for 
keeping  seeds,  as  well  as  transacting  the  business  of  the  garden,  is  also  being 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  gate-houses. 

**  During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  I  am  most  anxious  to  proceed  to 
the  formation  of  a  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  on  the  portion  of  ground 
partly  prepared  for  that  purpose;  without  which  the  garden  remains  compara- 
tively vacant  and  incompteie.  To  accomplish  this,  I  hope  to  exercise  all  the 
economy  in  my  power  as  regards  the  labour  part  of  the  work ;  but,  in  filling 
the  said  arrangement  with  plants,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  so  to  do, 
without  making  considerable  exertions  in  the  way  of  collecting,  by  personally 
visiting  such  nurseries,  botanic  and  private  gardens,  as  will  be  most  likely  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

*^  In  that  portion  of  the  garden  appropriated  for  the  culture  of  agricultural 
specimens,  I  am  happy  to  iiubrm  you  that  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made,  in 
the  way  of  grasses,  grains,  roots,  &c.,  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will,  I 
hope,  be  found  of  much  importance  to  the  agnculture  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
the  introduction  of  the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  of  such  things  is 
concerned.  To  follow  up  this  most  useful  and  important  branch,  it  becomes 
highly  requisite  that  I  should  be  afforded  some  opportunity  of  personally 
examining  the  state  of  the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  foresting,  of  the  country ; 
all  which  could  be  accomplished  whilst  in  pursuit  of  botanical  objects. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  aboye,  I  beg  leave  to  annex  the  following  report, 
respecting  the  produce  of  three  mangel  wurzel  potatoes  committed  to  my  care 
last  spring,  two  of  which,  it  was  stated,  had  produced  so  much  as  14  st.  101b. 
The  tluree  potatoes  I  received  were  cut  into  thirty-two  sets,  and  planted  about 
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4  ft.  apart  every  way.  They  have  produced,  at  an  average,  €me  stone  weight 
from  each  cut,  or  set ;  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  specimen  now  pre. 
sented,  the  produce  from  one  set  is  16  lb. :  some  of  the  tubers  weighed  4lb. 
each.  Each  potato  has  thus  produced  upwards  of  10  st.,  in  all  39  st.  ^^i^; 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  28  tons  per  Irish  acre.  Had  the  sets  been  only  3  ft, 
asunder,  which  would  have  been  quite  sufficiefit,  the  produce  would  have  been 
in  the  proportion  of  about  35  tons  per  Irish  acre. 

«  On  analysing  and  comparing  this  species  of  potato  with  an  equal  weigtit 
of  the  Irish  red  ap^e  potato,  the  result  was  as  follows :  — 

starch.  Fibre,  Ac. 

1  lb.  ofred  apple  yielded        -  -  -  3   oz.  1  oz.  full. 

I  lb.  of  mangel  wurzel  potato    -         -        -  2  J  oz.  1  oz.  short. 

**  This  latter  species  of  potato  seems  to  be  more  particulariy  applicable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  .       , 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  some  doubtful  points  respecti^  the 
causes  of  failure,  as  alluded  to  in  the  essay  on  that  subject  last  year,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  the  result  of  seften  additional  experiments  tried  tins 
year ;  all  of  which  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  then  ad- 
vanced :  — 


stone,    nm 
No.  1.  One  line  of  pink-eye  potatoes,  planted  whole,  hav- 
ing been  previously  steeped  for  ten  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  ot  salt,  made  so  strong  as  to/oa<  an  «gg  -        '     ^       ^n 
No.  2.  An  equal  number  of  cuts  prepared  as  above    -      -     3        0 
No.  3.  Do.  do.  planted  whole  on  perfectly 

rfry  litter  --  -  -  -  "^Ja 

No.  4.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above        -         -    2      12 

No.  5.  T>o.  do.  whole,  on  moist  dung      -    3        2 

No.  6.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above        -         -     2      12 

No.  7.  Do.  do.  whole,  impregnated  with  a 

portion  of  a  potato  that  had  failed         -  -  -     2      12 

**  From  about  sixty  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes  raised  last  year,  I  am  at 
present  selecting  those  of  the  best  quality,  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
there  are  severdl." 

The  committee  of  botany,  on  presenting  Mr.  Niven's  report,  state  that 
they  **  cannot  omit  the  pleasine  duty  of  testifying  their  entire  approbation  of 
the  zeal  and  skill  with  wnich  the  many  improvements  have  been  carried  on 
there  during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  and  of  the  verj^  creditable  state  in 
which  it  appeared  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  the  members 
of  which,  particularly  those  professionally  connected  with  the  science  or 
botany,  expressed  their  highest  admiration  of  it.'* 

An  Experimental  Hortictdtural  Garden,  and  a  National  Arboretum^  have  been 
projected  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  by  an  enlightened  and  active- 
minded  individual,  who  has  kindly  .promised  to  send  us  further  details  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Would  that  we  could  see  the  King's  Park  and 
Arthur's  Seat  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  for  Scotland ;  and  the  Regent's 
Park,  Hvde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  including  the  Royal  Kitchen- 
Garden,  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  for  England. 


Art.  III.     The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  Jbrmutual 
Instruction, 

A  NUMBER  of  gardeners  being  anxious  to  form  a  Society  of  Mutual  In- 
struction, by  conversation,  reading  essays,  and  discussions  upon  geneal, 
practical,  and  scientific  subjects,  several  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose 
at  Mr.  Weeks's,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  kindly  provided  every  nec«88aiy 
accommodation.    At  one  of  these  meetings,  held  on  Nov.  7.,  the  following 
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rules  were  agreed  to,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Society  on  Nov.  2.1^ 
at  Mr.  Melwood's  school-room.  Brook  (vreen  Lane,  Hammersmith,  where  the 
meetings  will  be  held  until  farther  notice.  Knowing  that  you  take  great 
interest  in  such  associations,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  have  already 
received  the  entrance-money  of  between  forty  and  fifty  subscribers ;  and  I 
send  you  the  subjoined  rules,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society, 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  conductors  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine 
and  the  Horticultural  RegUler.^  Robert  Fish.-  Tattersall't  Gardem,  Hyde 
I^ark  Corner^  Dec,  1836. 

RULBS. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  denominated  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation for  mutual  Instruction. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  defrayed  from  donations,  and  the 
entrance-money  and  subscriptions  of  members. 

3«  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  shall  pay  the  sum, 
if  amateur,  5s. ;  head  gardener,  2s.  6d. ;  journeyman,  U.  6d..;  and  appren- 
tice, 1j. 

4.  Any  person,  to  be  admitted  as  a  member,  must  be  recommended  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  voted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

5.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  two  guineas  shall  be 
€!onsidered  a  member  for  life. 

6.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  three  guineas  shall  be 
considered  an  honorary  vice-president  and  member  for  life.  * 

7.  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  is  to  give  his  name 
and  address,  and  the  same  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by 
the  secretary. 

8.  Any  member  changing  his  residence  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 
secretary. 

9.  The  supreme  government  of  the  Society  will  be  vested  in  a  general 
meeting  of  its  members,  which  shall  atf  all  times  have  the  power  to  alter  and 
remodel  its  rules ;  but  due  notice  must  be  given  of  any  proposed  alteration 
at  the  previous  meeting. 

10.  The  general  executive  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  including  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society ;  five 
of  which  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

11.  The  committee  shall  be  elected  every  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  members  of  committee  shall  act  as  chairmen  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
in  rotation. 

12.  The  committee  of  management  shall  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
order  and  succession  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

13.  Any  person  wishing  a  certain  subject  discussed  must  intimate  the  same 
to  a  member  of  committee. 

14.  The  person  who  proposes  a  certain  subject  for  discussion  will  be  enti- 
tled to  commence  that  subject. 

15.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  book  of  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society;  and  the  same  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  at  every  meeting  of  mem- 
bers, for  their  inspection. 

16.  The  Society  shall  meet  every  alternate  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely  in  winter,  and  at  ^ght  o'clock  iu  summer  ;  the  business  of 
the  meeting  always  to  be  finished  by  ten  o'clock. 

17.  A  fair  balance  sheet  of  the  financial  affidrs  of  the  Society  shall  be  laid 
before  the  members  every  six  months. 

18.  No  visitors  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice,  without  joining  the  Society. 

19.  No  refreshments  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  meeting-room. 

20.  No  subjects  of  a  religious  or  ^litical  nature  to  be  discussed. 

21.  Any  person  not  yielding  obedience  to  the  rules  shall  be  disqualified  for 
remaining  a  member  of  the  Society. 

22.  A  general  meeting  of  members  will  be  held  every  six  months. 
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Ofpice-Beaeers. 

President, ;  Vice-President, ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  WeeJkj; 

Secretary,  Mr.  Fish ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Dover  Street. 

Committee. 

Messrs.  Gibba,  Ayres,  Temple,  Stapleton,  Fiidi,  Plunket,  Kean,  J.  Walker» 
France,  Weeks,  Robert  Cattleugh,  Cair. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  establishment  of  such  a  society  as  cIdb  ; 
sure,  as  we  are,  that,  if  it  be  but  well  supported  by  young  men  anxious  to 
advance  themselves  in  their  profession,  it  will  do  incalculable  good.  It  will 
do  good  not  only  to  the  young  men  individually,  both  as  men  and  as  gar- 
deners, but  it  will  raise  the  profession  of  gardener  among  other  profeasioiis. 
Gardeners  should  always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  advaooe 
themselves,  and  quite  another  thing  to  advance  the  art  which  they  practiae. 
Let  them  never  forget  that  the  former  can  only  be  done  by  gardeners  them- 
selves. The  latter  may  be  done  bv  the  employers  of  gardeners,  and  widi  very 
little  advantage  to  the  former.  (See  Vol.  XII.  p.  614.)  For  example,  tbe 
better  kinds  of  fruit,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers  may  be  introduced  inCo 
cultivation,  and  better  implements  may  be  devised  for  cultivating  them,  witb- 
out  adding  one  hour  per  week  to  the  leisure  time  afforded  the  gardeoer  Ibr 
his  own  improvement  or  enjoyment,  or  Is.  per  week  for  his  domestic  cqid- 
forts.  We  repeat,  that  no  power  on  earth  is  capable  of  raising  gardeners  io 
l^e  scale  of  society,  or  of  increasing  their  comforts  and  enjoyments,  but  their 
own  exertions.  Let  gardeners  try  if  they  can  convince  the  world  that  a 
superior  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  will  produce  superior  results ;  and,  as 
far  as  respects  them  individually,  let  them  endeavour  further  to  show  that  the 
labours  of  a  working  gardener  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  a  gen 
tleman,  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  education,  and,  above  all,  with  the  practioe 
of  both  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  in  idl  communications  with  his  em- 
ployers. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  publish  such  papers  as  may  be  read  at  their  meetings,  when,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Fish  (p.  49.)  they  are  adapted  for  our  pages. 


Art.  IV.    Supplement  to  the  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 
preceding  Volume. 

Bedfordshire.  —  Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Society, — July  26. 1836.  This 
was  an  annual  show  for  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  the  most  successful  candidates 
were,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newby,  Mr.  H.  Moyle,  and  Mr.  Furze.  The  best  carna- 
tion was  Hepworth's  leader,  and  the  best  picotee.  Miss  Willoughby.  Among 
the  fruit,  the  largest  gooseberry  (the  roaring  lion)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Furze, 
and  weighed  20  dwt.  15  gr.  The  cottagers'  prizes  were  fifty-two  in  number^ 
which  were  distributed  among  twenty-seven  individuals. 

Hampshire.  —  Hampshire  Hortictdtural  Society.  —  Nov.  3.  This  was  the  last 

gsneral  meeting  for  the  season ;  and  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  autumnal 
uits,  pears  of  excellent  quality  and  numerous  varieties.  The  grapes,  for 
the  season,  were  fine.  Flowers,  but  few,  it  b«ng  too  early  for  Uie  abundant 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums  which  are  now  grown.  A  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables, of  excellent  quality.  The  cottagers'  exhibitions  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  variety :  their  apples,  pears,  and  potatoes  were  good.  (Hampshire 

Chronicle,  Nov.  7.  1836.)  ,       ,  „    .  ,.      ,«       .  i 

Hertfordshire.  —  Hertjord  HorticuUural  Society.  —  Dec.  13.  A  general 
summary  was  read  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  pmes 
distributed  April  27.,  June  22.,  July  27.,  and  Sept.  7.  Severd  resolutions 
passed,  among  which  were  the  following :— That  a  sUver  medal  be  presented, 
with  the  thanks  of  this  meeUng,  to  Mr.  Francis,  nurseryman,  of  Hertford,  and 
to  Mr,  Paul,  jun.,  nurseryman,  of  Cheshunt,  for  their  services,  as  judges,  at 
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the  Society's  exhibitions  this  year.  —  That  Loudon's  GardcTier^s  Magazine  be 
taken  in  every  month,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Numbers  to  be  left  at 
Mr.  George  Simson's,  Market  Place,  Hertford,  and  to  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  of  the  subscribers  at  any  time ;  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  show  of  a[)ples  and  pears  at  this  meeting  was  extremely  fine,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  perfect  condition  as  to  keeping.  The  Bay- 
ford  golden  pippin  gained  several  prizes.  Messrs.  Paul,  Mr.  HirMullen,  and 
Mr.  Francis  sent  excellent  collections  of  fruit.  (Refimnery  Dec.  20.  1836.) 

Northumberland.  —  Newcastle  Boianical  and  HorHcuUunU  Society,'-^ 
J}ec,  9.  The  apples  and  pears  were  of  the  most  s|)lendid  description,  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  in  great  variety ;  and  the  vegetables 
were  most  excellent.  The  chrysanthemums  and  camellias  were  very  beautifuL 
(^NeuHxutle  CourarU,  Dec.  17.  1886.) 

Lancashire. —  Gooseberry  Shows  for  1836.  —  We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul :  —  ''It  appears 
from  the  Gooseberry  Register  that  there  are  only  two  named  seedlings  out  this 
year;  one  white,  and  one  yellow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heaviest 
gooseberries  grown  this  year  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  with  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  of  the  place  where  each  was  exhibited :  —  Red,  companion, 
28  dwt.,  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire ;  yellow,  two  to  one,  23  dwt. 
^gr>  by  Mr.  Hulland,  Hooley  Hill;  green,  thumper,  22 dwt.,  by  Mr.  Blear, 
Banbury;  white,  ostrich,  20 dwt.  18 gr.,  by  Mr.  Saywell,  Nottinghamshire; 
twins,  companion,  38  dwt.  6  gr.,  by  Mri  John  Brotherton,  at  Westaston. 

Mr.  Saul  adds  that  a  seedling  apple,  raised  by  himself,  has  borne  fruit  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  The  apples  were  produced  in  clusters,  and  one  of  the 
largest  measured  3f  in.  by  3|in.  The  colour  red  and  yellow,  and  the  shape 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  codlin.  It  will  serve  both  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  table. 

Warwickshire.  —  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultund  Society,  — - 
Oct,  28.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  read,  from 
which  we  msdce  the  following  extracts: — The  collection  of  living  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society^  which  is  larger  and  more  vahiable'than  that  of  many 
older  institutions,  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of 
about  700  plants  and  600  kinds  of  seeds.  These  have  been  obtained  dther  as 
donations,  or  by  interchange  with  the  proprietors  of  other  collections.  A  cot- 
lection  of  dried  plants  from  the  Mauritius  has  also  been  presented  by  Robert 
Bevan,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Male  has  presented  the  first  volume  of  Stokes's  Medical 
Commentaries  to  the  library. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Cameron,  reports  that,  during  the  past  year,  an  archery 
ground  has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Linnean  arrangement  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  thus  leaving  but  little  space  in  that 
portion  of  the  grounds  unoccupied ;  that  the  fruit  trees  planted  last  year  in 
the  orchard  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  few  sorts  having  produced  fruit  this 
season ;  and  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  nave  also  made  con- 
siderable progress. '  About  4500  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  all 
shareholders  who  have  applied  for  them,  in  allotments  of  fourteen  sorts  to 
each.  Dahlias  and  strawberry  plants  have  also  been  distributed  to  such  of  the . 
proprietors  as  hold  more  than  one  share.  A  collection  of  seeds  will  again  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  Dec.  1.  The  sale  of  plants  and  other  produce  of 
the  garden,  for  the  year  ending  June  1. 1836,  amounts  to  190/.  13f.  1(/.,  exclu- 
sive of  70/.  I2s,  Id,  deducted  in  discount  to  shareholders.  In  adverting  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  gardens,  the  committee  cannot  omit  expressing  the 
high  degree  of  satisfaction  they  have  felt  at  the  judicious  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Cameron ;  -  and,  in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services,  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gratuity  of  20/.,  in  addition  to 
making  a  permanent  increase  to  his  salary. 

With  a  view  to  faciliute  the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  gardens,  the 
committee  have  supplied  the  principal  hotel  and  innkeepers  with  a  number  of 
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tickets,  entitling  the  holders  of  them  (if  strangers)  to  be  admitted  on  the  par* 
ment  of  \s.  each.  It  was  also  stated  that,  since  the  last  annual  meetii^,  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  exhibitions.  After  some  negotiatioii, 
it  was  considered  desirable  by  the  committee  to  form  a  union  with  the  War- 
wickshire Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  title  of  the  **  United 
Exhibitions  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Warwickshire  Floral  Society,** 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  recarrence 
of  exhibitions.  (Arises  Btrmtngham  Gazette^  Oct.  31.) 

Coventry  and  IVanvichhire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  June,  For 
the  flowers.  Lady  Hood  and  Mr.  James  Howe  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  competitors;  and  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  Earl  Craven  and 
Lady  Hood.  Some  very  beautiful  roses  were  sent  by  Earl  Craven.  (^Co^enhy 
Mercury,  June  25.  1836.) 

SepL  14.  The  show  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,,  and  vegetables,  was  most 
excellent;  but  to  enumerate  individually  the  different  specimens  exhibited 
would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  and  we  can  only  express  our  decided  opinion, 
that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  attention  hitherto 
paid  by  the  subscribers  who  have  so  spiritedly  come  forward  with  the  produc- 
tions of  their  gardens,  the  Society  will  flourish  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  promoters,  and  that  every  good  anticipated  at  its  forma- 
tion will  be  fully  realised.  The  doors  were  opened  about  one  o'clock,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  so  great  was  the  influx  of  subscribers  and  visitors  as  bardy  to 
admit  of  passing  between  the  stand  and  the  tables.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  cottagers'  and  artisans*  table,  upon  which  we  observed 
a  good  show  of  v^tables  and  flowers ;  and  we  hope  that  an  increasing  emu- 
lation will  be  excited  amongst  that  class  of  persons;  and  that  much  benefit, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  will  be  derived  from  their  attention  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits. (Coventry  Herald,  Sept.  16.) 

Nov,  15.  The  show  of  flowers,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  late 
un&vourable  state  of  the  weather,  far  exceeded  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  of  the  fruit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  mi^ht,  without 
hesitation,  have  been  put  in  competition  with  that  of  any  place  m  England. 
The  graphs,  pears,  and  apples  were  particularly  admired ;  as  were  the  vegeta- 
bles, which,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  were  in  great  abundance.  The 
prizes  were  gained  principally  by  Earl  Craven  (to  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Oliver, 
the  specimens  shown  were  highly  creditable).  Lady  H^mJ,  Chandos  Leigh, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Howe,  Herbert,  and  Ogden.  The  chrysanthemums  shown 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  and  Mr.  Abraham  Herbert  deserved  the  highest  praise. 
{Ibid,  Nov.  18.) 

WALES. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Swansea  and  Neath  Horticultural  Society.  —  Dee.  I. 
After  the  company  had  viewed  the  chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers  and 
fhiit,  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  as  president,  and,  having  briefly 
introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  the  company,  called  on  the  honorary 
secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  managing  committee,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : — **  The  committee  think  it  unnecessary,  but  in  genera! 
terms,  to  allude  to  the  decided  advance  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  all 
the  leading  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and 
one  striking  benefit  is,  the  far  better  supply,  in  quantity  and  Quality,  of  these 
things  in  our  market:  this  is  one  of  the  substantial  good  worxs  of  the  Swan- 
sea and  Neath  Horticultural  Society.  The  gardens  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  of 
the  poor,  have  productions  in  them  now  that  were  never  heard  of,  much  less 
seen :  every  new  seed  is  tried,  and  the  result  made  known,  by  which  means 
ail  share  in  the  advantage,  and  may  select  those  most  approved.  The  nursery 
and  seedsmen  vie  in  obtaining  the  very  best  and  newest  varieties,  knowing 
that,  as  a  spirit  of  competition  is  afloat,  their  only  chance  of  success  depends 
on  the  excellence  of  their  articles."  The  report,  af^er  alluding  to  the  number 
of  prizes  distributed  during  the  last  year  among  the  cottagers  (eighty^seven 
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In  number),  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  cottagers'  fund.  This  proposal 
was  adopted,  and  about  two  guineas  were  collected  from  the  ladies  at  the 
time,  and  ten  names  were  put  down  as  subscribers.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  cottagers  have  applied  for  apple  trees,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  last  year's  schedule.  The  flowers  and  firuit  exhibited  were  very 
fine;  and  the  principal  prizes  were  gained  by  L.  W.  DiUwyn  and  J.  H.  Vivian, 
EBqrs.,  and  M.P.s  for  the  copnty.  The  chrysanthemums  shown  by  Mr.  DiU- 
wyn were  extremely  splendid.  The  silver  challenge  box  was  won  by  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  Esq.  (Cambrian,  Dec.  10.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Hortictdtural  Society  of  Edinburgh, -~' Dec*  1.  Premiums  were  awarded  for 
the  best  six  sorts  of  French,  Flemish,  or  German  pears,  from  walls :  to  Mr. 
James  Arklie,  gardener  at  Congalton,  the  first  prize;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House.  2.  For  the  nnest  Continental  pears,  from 
standard  strees,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  Hopetoun  House ;  the  collection  in- 
cluding beurre  Diel,  Marie-Louise,  and  Easter  beurr^.  3.  For  the  bent 
eighteen  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum  sinense  in  flower,  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
g^ener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  the  collection  containing 
several  varieties  not  hitherto  seen  at  Edinburgh.  A  second  premium  was 
voted  for  another  meritorious  collection,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Gow,  gardener  to 
Count  Flahault,  Tuliallan. 

Specimens  of  the  Gogar  pippin,  of  very  small  size,  and  of  very  large  size, 
taken  from  the  same  tree,  were  placed  on  the  table ;  the  contrast  strikingly 
evincing  the  signal  effects  of  climate.  The  tree  happening  to  be  trained 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  peach  house,  with  a  north  aspect,  a  branch  was 
turned  over,  and  introduced  within  the  peach  house ;  the  small  fruit  were  from 
the  open  air  with  little  sun,  and  the  large  fruit  from  under  the  glass  with  full 
sun.  These  curious  specimens  were  communicated  by  Mr.  William  Buchanan, 
gardener  at  Culdees  Castle,  to  whom  a  small  honorary  premium  was  voted. 
Several  stocks  of  Cardoon,  as  large  and  as  well  blanched  as  the  Paris  market 
could  produce,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  gardener  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  whom,  likewise,  a  small  premium  was  awarded.  A  small  collection 
of  most  beautiful  apples  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  much  admired.  There 
being  no  competitor  in  this  truit  on  the  present  occasion,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  John  Clark,  gardener  at  Gosford  House,  who  transmitted  the  speci- 
mens. 

The  most  important  communication  made  to  the  meeting  remains  to  be 
noticed.  In  consisted  of  a  suite  of  named  specimens  of  fine  Flemish  pears, 
which  come  into  use  for  the  dessert,  in  regular  succession,  from  mid- October 
till  mid-April,  as  established  by  many  years*  experiment  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hope  of  Lufihess,  partly  on  wall  trees  and  partly  on  dwarf  standards.  The 
Society's  honorary  gold  medal  was  unanimously  voted  for  this  interesting 
communication,  which  we  hope  the  Society  will  speedily  make  public,  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of^  horticultural  improvers.  A  small  premium  was, 
at  the  same  time,  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Lockhart,  the  gardener  at  Lufihess. 

At  this  meeting  we  remarked  that  several  ladies  were  admitted  members  of 
the  Society,  and  that  this  was  done  by  acclamation,  while  gentlemen  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ballot.  The  office-bearers  for  1837  were  also  elected.  Among 
the  new  elections  we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  ap- 
pointed garden- architect  to  the  Society,  and  Mr.  James  Macnab,  superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Garden.  (Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Dec.  9.) 


Art.  V.     Restrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum.  —  In  Vol.  XII.  p.  695.,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 
for  '*  painting  the  wood  over  with  coal  tar,"  read  "  painting  the  wall  over  with 
coal  tar." 


&^  Queries  and  AnSfoert. 

JohnsotCt  JViBow.  (p.  715.  and  716.)  —  In  consequence  of  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  the  communication  from  our  correspondent  at  Lichfield, 
relative  to  the  frontispiece  to  the  SaUctum  Wobumerue,  we  have  received  the 
following  explanation  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  —  **  I  have  seen 
in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  of  December  last  a  sort  of  controversial  discus- 
sion on  what  is  called  '  Johnson's  Willow/  a  portrait  of  which  I  have  given 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Sa&ctutu  Wobumsn^e,  I  will  therefore  state  shortly  what 
are  the  facts  respecting  that  engraving.  In  a  work  which  was  professedly  a 
monograph  of  willows,  I  thought  I  could  not  introduce  it  more  appropriatdy 
than  by  an  engraving  of  the  celebrated  tree  of  that  genus,  so  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  '  Johnson's  Willow.'  I  therefore  commissioned  Mr. 
Burgess,  so  well  known  for  his  correct  delineation  of  trees,  and  the  author  of 
that  beautiful  work  the  Eidodendron,  to  go  to  Lichfield  to  take  a  sketch  of 
that  celebrated  tree.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
storm  before  Bir.  Burgess  could  reach  Lichfield ;  but  Lady  Chetwynd,  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  kindly  sent  him  some  sketches  and  an  etchings 
said  to  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree  a  few  years  before  it  felL 
Therefore  Bir.  Burgess  certainly  did  not  '  compile  a  tree,'  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent  from  Lichfield.  With  regard  to  the  species  of  willow,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  iSalix  Russelluzns,  as  I  was  personally  assured  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Dickenson,  rector  of  Blymhill,  Staffordshire,  an  exceUent  botanist, 
and  author  of  the  natural  history  portion  of  Shaw's  IStaffordshire,'* — JSedfonL 
BaronU  Court,  Jan.  15.  1837. 

Dettromng  the  Tkript,  (Vol.  XII.  p.  495.) —  The  receipt  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thrips  on  cucumber  plants,  given  by  Agronome's  Nephew,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  495.,  ought  to  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  About  a  week 
ago,  I  had  cucumber  plants,  in  boxes,  in  a  fruiting  state,  and  in  good  health, 
in  the  pine  pit.  They  were  beginning  to  have  some  of  the  thrips  appearing  : 
I  applied  the  smoke,  as  stated,  only  for  a  short  time,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  hour  under  the  operation,  when  the  leaves  re- 
ceived a  complete  check,  and  never  recovered ;  and  at  the  same  time,  upon 
examining  the  leaves,  the  thrips  were  as  sprightly  as  ever;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  had  to  sow  and  raise  plants  afresh.  I  state  these  remarics,  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  others.  —  C.  FuUar,  Ckawpkm  HUl, 
near  London,  Nov.  29.  1836. 

T%e  Deanston  Plough  and  Reaping- Machine.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my 
early  friend  and  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  House,  Downe, 
Perthshire,  so  very  successful  in  his  new  plough.  I  saw  him  work  his  reaping- 
machine  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many  machines  m 
cotton-spinning  and  other  manufactures.  —  J.  Cuthill.  Dyrham  Park  Gardems, 
Dec.  1836. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Choice  of  Soil  from  a  Common. — In  selecting  soil  from  commons  or  pasture 
lands,  for  potting  plants,  making  or  renewing  borders,  or  any  other  purpose  in 
gardening,  care  is  usually  taken  to  avoid  that  tinctured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
if  such  soil,  oxidised  from  mineral  springs  or  other  causes,- be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  to  what  extent  is  it  injurious  ?  Or  have  any  of  your 
readers  tried  artificial  impregnation  of  soil  with  iron,  so  as  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  result  ?  —  B.  G.     Bicton,  near  Exeter,  Dec,  1836. 

The  Black  Irish  Elm.  —  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  Ireland.  We  have 
written  to  several  correspondents  on  the  subject,  including  Mr.  Mackay  and 
Mr.  Niven,  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Mackay's  Flora  Hibemica.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  information  on  this  elm 
from  any  one ;  and  also  on  the  Scampston  elm.  —  Cond, 
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A  Hedge  €f  Fune  and  young  Ptwet  is  recommended  as  a  close  fence,  as 
beingevergreen,  and  as  flowering  beautifully  in  early  spring,  by — G.  G.  Edge^ 
hatUmy  Dec.  13.  1836. 

Fletcker*s  Mode  of  training  and  managing  the  Black  Hamburg  Grape, 
{Vol.  XII.  p.  712.)  — After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  taken  by  Mr.  Turner, 
curator  of  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  Wild,  fruiterer,  Tavern  Street, 
Bury,  for  which  we  hereby  acknowledge  our  obligations,  the  result  is,  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  be  happy  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  his  system 
of  management,  provided,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  I  thought  I  had  reached 
the  summit  of  perfection ;  but,  as  I  flatter  myself  something  more  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  I  must  decline  making  anything  public  at  present.  After 
another  year  or  two's  trial,  it  is  very  probable  that  1  shall  make  known  every 
particular."  — JoAn  Fietcher,  Miller  at  Eyke,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr,  Wildy  dated 
Dec,  18.  ia%. 


Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market, 


'  The  CaHbage  Tribe. 

CablMge  Plants,  or  Coleworta 
Bmneto  Sprouts,  per  |  sieve 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Purple  ... 

LegmmeM. 

(forced),  per  bun. 


PoUtocs 


T^ben  €tnd  Boon. 
rperton 
•}percwt     . 
Cperbusbei. 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  ArUchokes,  }  sieve 
Tamlpa,  White,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  old,  per  bunch 
Faisneps,  per  doien     - 
Red  Beet,  per  doaien 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Ciboulet),  per  bunch 

Le^s,  per  dosen  bunches 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Shallots,  per  pound 

AepmraglMme  Plants, 
Salads,  ^c. 
Asperagus,  per  hundred : 

taxg»         .         "-  . 

Second,  or  middling 

Sprue,  or  small 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive^  per  score 
CeloT,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet     . 
Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches  ... 

Pot  aad  Sweet  Herbs. 
Fertley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  dried,  per  doi.  bun. 


From 
£  s.d. 
0    i   0 
0    1    6 

To 
£s.  d.\ 

0    3    6' 
0    3    0| 

0    10 
0    1    0 

0 
0 

8    6 
8    0 

0   3    6 

0 

4    0 

4  10   0 
0    4    6 
0   9    3 
0    8    6 
0    8    3 
0    10 
0    0    8 
0    0    4 
0    0    6 
0    0    9 
0    16 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 
6    0 
3    0 
3    0 
3    0 

l\ 

0  6 

1  0 
1    3 
3    6 

0    3    0 
0    8    0 
0    0    8 
0    0    9 
0    0    6 
0   0    8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4    0 
3    0 

0  3 

1  3 
0    8 
0  10 

0   7    0 
0    4    0 
0    8    6 
0    1    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    9 
0    0    6 
COS 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

% 

0 

8    0 
5    0 
3    0 

\% 

0    3 

0    0    8 

0 

1    0 

0    16 
0    3    0 

0 
0 

8    6 
0    0 

Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sttge,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  dried,  per  doi.  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  p.  doz.  bun. 
Maijoram,  dried,  per  dos.  bun, 
Savory,  dried,  per  doi.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  dos.  bunches 
Hoeemary,  green,  per  dos.  bun. 
Lavender,  dried,   per  doeen 
bunches       ... 
Tansy,  per  dosen  bunches 

StaOcs  and  FrttUs  for  Tarts, 
Pickling,^. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Sdible  Fkngt  and  Pud. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  score 
Truffles,  English,  dried,  per 
pound  .  .        • 

FruUs. 
Applet,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 

Nonpareils 

Ribston  Pippins       .     - 

American 

Jersey         .         -        . 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 

Passe-Colmar 

Beurr£  de  Pentecdte     - 

Ne  plus  Meuris     . 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peek 
Pine-applei.  per  pound 
Grapes,  Lisbon,  per  pound  . 
n*.n«M  f  P«'  ooaen 
^^™*««*  I  per  hundred 
Bitter,  per  hundred  I 

Street  Almonds,  per  pound  - 
Nuts,  per  bushel : 

Brasil  ... 

Stoanish       ... 

Barcelona 


From 

JB  s.  d. 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 

0    10 

0    1    0 

0    1    0 

0    10 

0    13 

0    6    0 

0    4    0 

0    1    0 

k 

0    1    3 

0    10 

1.0    0 

014    0 

0  10    0 

0    7    0 

0  15    0 

0    3    0 

0  10    0 

0  16    0 

1    0    0 

0    4    0 

0    4   0 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

.0    4    0 

0    7    0 

0    0    9 

0    5    0 

0    3    0 

0  16    0 

0  18    0 

1    0    0 

To 

je  ».  d. 

0  0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
0  14 
0  1 
0  10 
0   0 


0    16 


1    6 
4    0 


0    0    0 


10  0 

0  8  0 

1  0  0 
0    4  0 


0  14 
0    0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0    0    0 


Observationt,  —  Since  my  report  in  October,  the  market  has  been  steadily 
supplied  with  all  articles  usually  furnished  during  this  season  of  the  year. 
Prices  have  been  moderate,  and  the  demand  having  been  limited  to  the  supply, 
there  has,  consequently,  been  but  little  variation  m  Drices.  Since  the  n'ost, 
which  interrupted  the  supplies  materially  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  we  have 
received  everything  as  before ;  but,  as  the  demand  has  been  much  lessened 
by  the  prevailing  illness,  and  the  general  absence,  up  to  this  time,  of  all  the 
principal  families,  a  slight  reduction  in  price  has  been  effected  in  all  the  lead- 
ing articles.    But,  after  all,  it  is  only  is  the  London  markets  that,  at  this 
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season  of  the  year,  the  different  varieties  of  broccoli  are  to  be  obMf^ed  in 
8uch  perfection,  and  in  such  abundance.  Already,  also,  are  asparagus  and  8e»> 
kale  in  good  supply,  and  certainly  very  reasonable  in  price*  Forced  rhubarb 
is  lUso  plentiful ;  and  some  French  beans  have  been  oflered.  Of  savoys,  tka 
market  is  deficient ;  but  coleworts,  cabbage  plants,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  bor^ 
cole  are  liberally  furnished.  Turnips,  although  not  plentiful,  are  moderatelj 
supplied;  carrots,  very  generally j  potatoes,  as  vet,  come  to  hand  firedr; 
onions,  also,  with  all  the  mmor  articles,  as  usuaL  Of  firuits,  generally,  toe 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  which  suffers,  with  the  ve^tabies,  from 
the  previously  quoted  causes.  Some  singularly  handsome  specimens  of  pin^ 
apples  have  been  recently  furnished,  but  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  very 
low  prices  quoted  in  the  list.  There  are  but  few  pears  now  on  hand;  those 
mentioned  constitute  materially  the  supply.  Of  apples,  we  have  abundance^ 
of  excellent  quality ;  but  few  importations,  those  principally  from  Jersey,  of 
the  common  varieties.  Until  within  the  last  week,  oranges  have  been  scarce, 
and  much  dearer  than  at  present  quoted  :  lemons,  also,  have  been  scarce,  but 
are  now  more  plentiful.  Foreign  grapes  have  come  to  hand  in  er^at  quanti- 
ties, and  of  excellent  quality :  many  of  them  have  been  forwaroed  by  steam. 
Nuts  and  chestnuts  are  not  so  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season ;  but  several 
cai^oes  are  immediately  expected,  which  may  reduce  the  present  prices.  — 
G.C.  jfl«.21. 1837. 

Art.  VIII.    The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

Meeting,  Jan,  17.  1837.  —  Exhibited.  Primula  sinensis,  with  double 
flowers,  from  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery.  Varieties  of 
Primula,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson.  Renanthera  coccinea,  from  S.  F. 
Phelps,  Esq.  Oncfdium  papllio,  E\iph6rbia  splendens,  LechenaultM  formdss, 
E'pacris  campanulata,  and  £.  impressa,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  West^s  St. 
Peter's  grapes,  from  Mr.  J.  Paxton. 

Fiwn  t/te  Gardeji  of  the  Society.  Plant*.  Echev^na  gibbiflora,  Calanthe 
veratrifdiia,  Rhodochlton  volikbilis,  Z/ithospermum  rosmarinifblium,  Girrya 
elUptica,  Chiroonanthus  fr^rans,  and  C.  i.  grandiilorus.  —  Fruits.  Apples  : 
Royal  reinette,  London  pippin.  Court  pendu  plat,  Baxter's  pearmain,  Dutch 
roignonne,  Herefordshire  pearmain.  Pile's  russet,  Haggerston  pippin,  and 
northern  greening.  This  last  sort  keeps  long,  and  never  shrivels.  —  Pears  : 
Easter  beurre,  Beurr^  ranee.  Bowler's  seedling,  Bezi  de  Cassoy,  Rouse 
iench,  Bellissime  d'  hiver.  The  first  three  were  from  standards,  and  had 
been  kept  in  white  sand,  a  method  that  has  been  long  practised  by  some ; 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  if  the  fruit  be 
packed  immediately  when  gathered.  This  is  probal^ly  owing  to  the  fruit  con- 
taining at  that  time  much  watery  substance ;  which  may  be  evaporated  by 
laying  the  fruit  some  weeks  on  the  shelves.  The  sand  should  be  well  dried 
and  cool,  when  the  fruit  is  packed  in  it. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

M,  Persoon,  the  learned  botanist,  author  of  Synopsu  Plantarum,  and  other 
works,  died  lately  in  Paris,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  enjoyed  for  some 
years  a  small  pension  from  the  French  government,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his 
'faiagnificent  herbarium,  the  result  of  50  years  of  research,  and  which  was 
more  especially  rich  in  cryptogamic  plants.  (^Hermes,  Nov.  19.  1636.) 

C.  M.  Fischer,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Oottingen,  died  on 
Dec.  19.  last,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  a  scientific  botanist, 
an  'intelligent  cultivator,  and  an  amiable  and  much  respected  man.  —  E.  L, 
47.  Eaton  Square,  Pimlico,  Jan.  4.  1837. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  2.  1836,  Mr.  John  Hay,  garden-architect, 
aged  78  years.  {Edin.  Weekly  Journal,  Nov.  23.)  We  should  be  glad  of  a 
biographical  notice  of  this  worthy  man. 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
valors.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society. 

No.  1.    The  Turnip  Flea-Beetle,  commonly  called  the  Turnip  Fly. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  articles  upon  those  particular 
species  of  insects  which  are  especially  obnoxious  to  the  horti- 
culturist and  agriculturist,  a  few  introductory  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  a  doctrine 
maintained  and  supported  by  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  poli- 
tical economist,  whom  I  am  proud  to  name  as  my  friend,  W. 
Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  invaluable 
Introduction  to  Entomology)^  that  our  country  was  capable  of 
maintaining  its  distinguished  rank  among  nations  independently 
of  commerce,  by  a  reliance  upon  its  agricultural  sources  alone. 
Without,  however,  either  admitting  or  denying  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  one  proposition  is  evidently  deducible  therefrom, 
namely,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
state,  that  every  thing  immediately  or  remotely  connected  there- 
with must  necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  importance,  of  course 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  amount  of  influence  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  either  in  advancing 
the  successes  of  the  agriculturist,  or  defeating  his  long  and 
arduous  exertions.  Chemistry,  whereby  the  nature  of  soils  and 
manures  is  obtained  ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  whereby  the 
nature  of  the  various  strata  of  any  particular  district  of  the 
country,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops,  may  be  ascertained ; 
meteorology,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  whereby  the  changes  of 
the  weather  and  their  causes  may  be  learned;  and  botany, 
whereby  the  distinctions  of  vegetables,  and  the  comparative 
advantages  resulting  from  the  culture  of  each,  are  shown ;  are 
all  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge  required  by 
Vol.  XIII.  — No.  84.  ii 
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every  cultivator,  that  it  would  be  deemed  mere  waste  of  wofds 
to  enter  into  any  argument  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

But  there  are  other  branches  of  natural  science  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  cultivator  ought  not  to  be  deficient.     To  say 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of  zoology  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  animab 
which  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  care,  is  not  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  requisite  as  a  knowledge  of  any  other  of  the  braocbai 
of  natural  science   mentioned   above,  would  be  an   aaaertion 
capable  of  the  easiest  disproof.     But  it  is  not  alone  as  oonneded 
with  the  horse,  ox,  or  sheep^  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  habits  of  animals  is  required.     There  are  many  creatures, 
and  especially  birds,  which  are  greatly  serviceable  to  the  iarmer, 
by  whom,  through  ignorance  of  their  habits  and  good  qualities, 
they  are  too  often  destroyed,  being  mistaken  for  the  authors  of 
mischief.     I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  many  instances  in 
support  of  this  assertion ;  but  there  is  an  anecdote  so  cfaanic- 
teristically  told  by  Mr.  Spence  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.     The  grubs  of  the 
cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris)  are  very  destructive  in  pas- 
tures, eating  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  causing  it  to  die.     Of 
these  grubs  rooks  are  very  fond,  and  they  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  dainty  treat  which  awaits  them  to  be  far  behind  the  plough : 
they  will  also  even  pull  up  the  dead  roots  of  grass  where  the 
larvae  harbour,  and  hence  they  are  mistaken  by  ignorant  persom 
for  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  scarecrows  are  placed  to 
drive  these  useful  auxiliaries  away.     To  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Spence  against  this  mode  of  proceeding,  one  of  these  self^ 
willed  gentlemen  replied  that  ^*  be  could'nt  beer  to  see  d'nasty 
craws  pull  up  all  d'gress,  and  sae  he'd  set  d'bairns  to  hinfr  up 
some  auld  clauts  to  flay  em  awey*      Gin  he'd  letten  em  uean, 
they'd  scan  hev  reated  up  all  d'close."     Let  us  hope,  howevert 
that  this  state  of  ignorance  is  fast  dying  away.     The  publication 
of  numerous  excellent  works,  at  low  prices,  has,  within  a  very 
few  years,  done  wonders  in  distributing  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  good  which  has  resulted  firom 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature.  An  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  been  produced,  which  can  be  allayed  only  by  good  and 
substantial  information ;  and  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  is 
the  time  arrived  that  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  (may 
we  not  even  say,  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  ?)  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  this  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  appeased. 

Amongst  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
useful  knowledge,  not  the  least  is  the  uprooting  of  many,  if  not  ai^ 
of  those  absurd  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  numerous,  and 
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especially  the  smaller,  animals,  of  which  one  can  but  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  reasonable  men, 
and  the  planting  in  their  stead  of  facts  deduced  from  strict  ob- 
servation. Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  learned  repecting 
the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  especially 
insects,  even  of  those  which  are  detrimental  to  mankind.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that,  until  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
years,  the  entomologist  was  almost  universally  deemed  little  better 
than  a  fool ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  hundreds  of  persons 
who  joined  in  tlie  cry  were  suffering  from  the  devastations  of 
insects  from  ignorance  of  their  habits,  which  it  was  the  especial 
province  of  the  entomologist  to  make  known.  The  public  have 
now,  however,  learned  not  only  that  entomology  is  capable  of 
afibrdinff  the  highest  gratification  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  creatures  themselves,  as  well  as  from 
the  observation  of  their  curious  habits  and  singular  transform- 
ations, but,  also,  that  it  is  only  by  a  precise  acquaintance  with 
the  economy  of  the  various  obnoxious  species,  founded  upon  a 
minute  series  of  observations,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  more  effectually  checking  their  devastating  career. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  We 
may  generalise  till  doomsday  ;  but,  in  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical,  science,  it  is  only  by  careful  examination  of  details, 
either  of  habits  or  structure,  that  any  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
obtained.  Books  have  been  written  professing  to  give  the 
natural  history  of  subjects  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist;  but  these  have  been  written  by  persons  who, 
although  very  good  gardeners  or  farmers,  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  real  natural  history  of  insects*,  and  who  have  con- 
sequently failed  in  giving  us  any  new  facts  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  have  professed  to  treat. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  I  hope, 
after  nearly  twenty  years'  investigation  of  insects  and  their  habits, 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  facts,  old  and  new,  which  may 
tend  to  the  beneficial  result  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Let 
as  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine :  the  facts  of  the  entomologist, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  {British  Cyclopeedia  of  Natural 
History^  vol.  ii.  p.  829.),  are  but  a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishes.  The  cultivator  must  take  his  share  in  the  labour;  the 
discovery  of  serviceable  remedies  being  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
persons  perfectly  conversant  with  the  chemical  nature  of  soils, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  various  ingredients  which  may  be  employed 
as  ^remedies,  not  only  upon  the  insects  themselves,  but  also  upon 
the  plants  which  may  be  attacked.    Such  persons,  too,  are  alone 

*  I  here  more  especially  allude  to  a  thick  octavo  volume,  by  Mr.  Major, 
upon  the  insects  destructive  to  fruit  trees,  which,  as  regards  the  details  of 
insect  life,  is  completely  deficient. 
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able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  application  of  ibe 
proposed  remedies;  since  it  would  be  useless  for  an  in-door 
entomologist  to  endeavour,  by  experiment,  to  discover  remedies 
which,  when  discovered,  could  not  be  adopted,  from  the  great 
expense  of  the  remedy  itself,  the  impossibility  of  applying  it, 
or  the  liability  of  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  insect,  but  also 
of  the  plant. 

No.  I.    The  Turnip  Flea-Beetle*  (H&ltica  n^morum). 

Cias8»  In«^cta  (Insects ;  that  is,  insected,  or  segmented,  animals). 

Order,  Coleoptera  (Beetles ;  that  is,  insects  having  the  wings  enclosed  in 
wing-cases). 

Family,  Galerikcidse  (Plant  Beetles ;  so  named  after  the  principal  genus, 
Oaleriica). 

Genus,  Haltica  (of  Illiger ;  so  named  from  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the 
powers  of  leaping,  which  these  insects  possess). 

Species,  H&ltica  n^morum  (Linnaeus,  St^ttema  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  595. ;  Mar- 
sham,  Entomologia  Britanmca,  vol.  i.  p.  197. ;  Donovan,  Xatural  History  tf 
BritUh  Ingects,  vol.  xvi.  pi.  569.  fig.  1.  (Jig.  33.  1,  p.  108.) 

The  generic  character  of  this  insect  consists  in  the  oblong- 
ovate  form  of  the  body ;  the  posterior  thighs  greatly  thickened, 
and  formed  for  leaping ;  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  short,  and 
inserted  at  the  tip  of  the  tiblee  ;  the  elytra  punctured,  not 
striated ;  the  thorax  not  transversely  impressed  behind ;  and 
the  posterior  tibiae  not  toothed. 

The  specific  character  is :  Body  subdepressed,  of  an  oblong- 
ovate  form,  and  brassy  black  colour,  thickly  dotted ;  elytra, 
greenish  black,  having  an  entire,  broad,  longitudinal  pale  yellow 
line  on  each  wing-case,  and  the  base  of  the  antennae,  as  well  as 
the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  pale  clay-coloured.  Length  of  the  body,  one 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

This  insect  (together  with  several  other  species  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  size,  in  the 
form  of  the  mark  upon  the  wing-cases,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
legs)  may  be  justly  regarded  as  affording  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  injurious  properties  possessed  by  creatures  of  the 
smallest  size.  Other  creatures  there  are  of  obnoxious  habits ; 
but  these,  in  many  instances,  are  either  so  conspicuous  from 
their  size,  or  so  repulsive  from  their  form,  colour,  sounds,  or 
other  properties  incident  to  their  nature,  that  the  attention  is 
roused,  and  directed  at  once  to  the  remedy  of  injuries  com- 
mitted, or  the  avoidance  of  such  injuries;  but  the  turnip  flea, 

*  This  insect  is  usually  termed  the  turni()  fly ;  but,  as  there  are  several 
hymenopterous  flies  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  turnip,  I  have  altered 
the  name  fly  to  flea,  in  allusion  to  its  extraordinary  leaping  powers ;  in  which 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  small  size,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  comnMHi 
flea«  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  might  arise  from  calling 
it  a  turnip  flea,  when  it  is  in  no  degree  actually  related  to  the  insect  after 
which  it  is  named,  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  turnip  flea-beetle. 
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possessing  as  it  does  the  power  of  inflicting  damage  to  the 
annual  amount  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds*,  and  defended  not 
only  by  its  minute  size,  but  by  its  astonishing  powers  of  leaping 
to  a  very  great  distance  on  the  least  approach  of  danger,  is 
surely  an  animal,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  teach  the  un- 
thinking that,  in  the  operations  of  the  mighty  economy  of  nature, 
size  is  of  the  least  importance ;  and  hence,  that  the  tiny  creatures 
which  swarm  around  us  are  as  worthy  of  our  regard  as  those  of 
the  largest  size. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  plant  alone 
that  the  turnip  flea  is  obnoxious.  From  the  improved  method 
of  agriculture,  having  for  its  object  a  succession  of  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  most  beneficial 
to  commence  the  series  with  a  crop  of  turnips ;  and,  if  this  fails, 
the  subsequent  crops  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  prevented 
from  arriving  at  their  full  extent.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  unable  to  obtain,  either  in 
entomological  or  agricultural  works,  any  decisive  information 
respecting  the  real  natural  history  of  the  turnip  flea,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  issued,  very 
extensively,  in  the  year  18 SO,  the  following  series  of  ques- 
tions :  — 

1.  In  what  sort  of  weather  have  you  generally  observed  the 
fly  do  most  mischief  to  the  turnips  ? 

2.  At  how  early  a  period  of  the  year  have  you  ever  known 
the  fly  begin  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  after  which  you  have  ever 
known  the  fly  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants  ? 

4.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  fly  has  attacked 
turnips  after  they  have  put  out  the  rough  leaf? 

5.  When  this  was  the  case,  were  there  any  peculiarities  in 
the  season  or  weather  ? 

6-  Have  you  observed  that  the  fly  was  more  destructive  on 
one  kind  of  soil  than  on  another  ?  State  the  soil  on  which  it  has 
been  most  destructive. 

7.  Have  you  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  manure  used  has 
tended  to  increase  or  diminish  the  injury  done  by  the  fly  ?  State 
the  nature  of  the  manure  which  you  think  tends  most  to  diminish 
the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

8.  Have  you  observed  the  fly  to  be  more  prevalent  in  broad- 
cast than  in  drilled  turnips,  or  the  reverse  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the 
damage  done  by  the  fly  ?     State  what,  and  the  result. 

*  It  has  been  calculated  by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  that,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  H^tica  alone,  the  loss  sustained  in  the  turnip  crops  in  Devonshire,  in 
one  year,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100,000/.  (Young's  Annalt  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  vii.  p.  102.,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence.) 
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10.  Have  you  ever  made  any  observations  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  turnip  fly  is  generated  ?  State  what  these  observations 
have  led  to. 

11.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fly  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  used  to  be?     If  so,  can  you  account  for  this,  and  how  ? 

12.  State  any  general  observations  you  may  wish  on  this 
subject. 

In  answer  to  these  queries,  an  extensive  series  of  replies  were 
received  from  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  chiefly  intelligent  and 
extensive  fannei*s,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  York- 
shire to  Cornwall ;  from  which  it  appears  that  no  sooner  does  the 
plant  make  its  appearance  above  ground,  than  it  is  attacked  by 
the  insect  in  the  perfect  state  ;  and  the  first,  or  cotyledon,  leaves 
being  devoured,  the  plant  immediately  dies.  The  case  is  the 
same  whether  the  crop  be  sown  early  or  late ;  the  insect  being 
in  full  activity  from  April  to  September,  and  even  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  later  than  the  latter,  month.  Hence,  as  the 
chief  time  for  effectively  sowing  the  crop  is  from  about  mid- 
summer until  the  end  of  July,  it  is  evident  that  an  alteration  of 
the  period  for  sowing,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with  the  tune  of  the 
appearance  of  the  insect,  cannot  be  adopted.  The  answers  like- 
wise show  that  hot  seasons  are  favourable  for  the  increase  of  the 
insect ;  and  wet  ones  equally  obnoxious  to  its  developement.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  equally  ascertained  that  it  continues  its  attacks 
upon  the  plant  after  the  expansion  of  the  rough  leaves. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  observations,  and  the 
replies  obtained  in  answer  to  the  queries  above  given,  refer  only 
to  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  and  that  neither  contain  any 
information  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insect's  life ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  as  it  must  undergo  the  changes  to  which  other 
coleopterous  insects  are  subject,  and  must  consequently  pass 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  a  considerable  time  must  be 
occupied  before  the  perfect  beetle  appears  in  the  state  in  which 
its  attack  upon  the  young  leaves  is  made.  There  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  ground  tor  supposing  that  this  is  not  the  case^  or  for 
adopting  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity ;  namely,  that  the  egg  is  de- 
posited in  the  ground,  and  that  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  vivification  of  die 
perfe.ct  beetle.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine, 
directs  the  preparing  of  the  fallows  for  the  seed,  and  then  leav* 
ing  the  land  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  whereby,  for  want  of 
proper  exposure,  the  egg  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  so  unquestionably  erroneous,  that,  if  success 
has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  founded  thereupon,  it  most 
certainly  have  been  caused  by  other  and  incidental  causes. 

Another  gentleman,  whose  communications  are  published. 
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from  time  to  tiine^  in  the  Entomological  Magazinej  under  the 
signature  of  Rusticus,  and  who  brought  to  the  enquiry  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  ascertain  whence  the  turnip  beetle  comes  in 
sach  numbers.  He  says  that  he  had  always  observed  that  there 
was  the  greatest  quantity  of  grubs  on  very  young  plants,  of  very 
various  size;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  plants  were  a  fortnight 
or  three  wedcs  old,  that  the  beetles  appeared  in  any  numbers ; 
yet  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the  very  first  coming  up  of 
the  plant.  He  was  next  anxious  to  ascertain  whence  it  happened 
that  there  were  such  numbers  of  grubs  covering  the  cotyledons, 
and  states  his  opinion  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  eggs, 
either  left  in  the  ground  from  the  previous  year,  or  laid  on  the 
turnip  seed  itself,  and  harvested  with  it  in  the  autumn.  He  then 
details  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  him,  from  their  results, 
to  suppose  that  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  are  deposited  upon  the 
seed  of  the  turnip  previously  to  its  being  harvested :  indeed,  he 
discovered  on  the  seed  a  number  of  white  flattish  substances, 
which  he  concluded  to  be  the  eggs  of  the  Haltica.  Hence  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  steeping  the  seeds  in  brine  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  the  supposed  ^gs,  and  yet  not  to  injure  the  seed ; 
and  he  states,  in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  was  attended  with 
very  satisfiictory  success.  In  support  of  these  statements,  he 
adduces  several  facts :  1st,  That  self--sown  turnip  seed  is  more 
infested  than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  usual  way ;  2dly,  That, 
when  the  seed  is  gathered  in  very  hot  dry  seasons,  the  produce 
is  more  infested  than  when  the  seed  is  harvested  in  wet  and  cold 
seasons;  and,  Sdly,  That,  on  shaking  the  flowers  of  the  turnips, 
the  perfect  beetles  are  ibund  amongst  them. 

There  were,  however,  ample  reasons  for  doubting  the  correct- 
Bess  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  1  he  facts  adduced  in  its  sup* 
port  were  unsatisfactory;  it  having  been  proved  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hotness  or 
wetness  of  the  season,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  perfect  state 
throu^  the  summer  and  autumn ;  so  that,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  feeding  throughout  its  perfect  state  upon  the  turnip,  the 
discovery  of  it  amongst  the  flowers  of  that  plant  was  no  proof 
of  its  intention  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  seed.  But  the  fact 
that  the  seed  of  the  turnip  is  harvested  before  the  pods  have 
burst  open,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Halticse  cannot  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  enclosed  seeds.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  economy  of  insect  life^  to  suppose  that  an  egg, 
the  grub  of  which,  when  hatched,  is  destined  to  feed  above 
ground,  should  be  placed  by  the  parent  insect  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  buried.  Again,  if  the  turnip  fly 
be  produced,  as  Rusticus  presumes,  from  eggs  laid  upon  the 
seeds,  how  did  it  happen  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the 
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very  first  coining  up  of  the  plant?  since  there  would  be  no 
necessi^  for  their  living  through  the  winter,  like  some  batter- 
flies,  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  following  spring  or  summer ; 
that  is,  at  the  period  when  they  are  thus  stated  to  be  found 
alive.  Again>  if  the  eggs  were  deposited  upon  the  seed,  bow  did 
it  happen  that  the  grubs  were  very  various  in  size  ? 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  detail  relative  to  the  experiments 
of  Rusticus,  because,  having  stated  the  substance  of  these  ob- 
jections to  the  views  of  that  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Nahanal 
History  for  the  year  1834*9  he  subsequently,  in  a  flippant  article 
upon  the  subject  {Entomological  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  505.),  says* 
^^  I  will  hint  (to  others  writing  on  the  subject)  that  the  eggi  are 
not  laid  upon  the  seed,  as  I  once  supposed."  *  After  such  an 
admission,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  needless  to  have  entered 
at  all  upon  the  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  e^  is  laid 
upon  the  seed,  and,  consequently,  deposited  in  the  ground ;  bat 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  in  opposition  to  tbe 
very  common  opinion,  that  the  effgs  are  deposited  in  manure. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  than  had  before  been 
made  known,  the  Entomological  Society,  in  1834,  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject;  and  consequently  received 
several  communications,  embodying  many  facts  relative  to  tbe 
habits  of  the  insects.  These  documents  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  I,  as 
its  secretary,  am,  for  the  present,  precluded  from  making  any  use 
of  the  materials  thus  collected  together.  I  think  myself  justified* 
however,  in  stating  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  of  the  turnip ;  a  fact,  indeed,  which 
analogy  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  in  conjunction  with  the 
assertion  of  Latreille,  that  the  Halticse  *^  devastent  souvent  les 
feuilles  des  v6g6taux  qui  sont  propres  h.  leur  nourriture :  leurs 
larves  en  rongent  le  parenchyme  et  s'y  metamorphosent ;''  [often 
destroy  the  leaves  of  the  plants  suitable  for  their  nourishment^ 
by  their  larvss  devouring  the  parenchyma,  and  these  undergoing 
their  metamorphoses;]  and  of  Rusticus,  who  says  that  the  grubs 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  combine  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained (in  the  absence  of  the  further  details  in  the  possession  of 
the  Entomological  Society)  with  the  facts  already  known.  It  is 
known  that,  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
perfect  insect,  which  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  produced  from 

*  It  is  essential  that  this  statement  should  be  made  as  public  as  possible, 
to  counteract  the  erroneous  impressions  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
former  observations  of  this  writer,  which  nave  been  translated  and  published 
in  the  Horticulteiir  Befge,  the  Antiales  de  la  Societe  Entomohgique  de  France  ; 
and  in  Newman's  Grammar  of  JSntomologt/, 
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eggs  which  have  bad  any  connexion  with  the  plant  in  question ; 
either  as  regards  the  seed  of  such  plant,  or  the  manure  in  which 
it  is  sown.  Whence,  then,  do  these  perfect  insects  come? 
£very  one  accustomed  to  entomological  excursions  during  the 
winter  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Haltics  hybernate  in 
moss,  8&C. ;  whilst  it  is  equally  well  known  that  they  feed  upon 
other  cruciform  plants  in  the  spring  months,  preferring,  however, 
the  turnip.  It  scarcely,  therefore,  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
perfect  insects  which  attack  the  early  leaves  of  the  turnip  are 
insects  of  the  preceding  year,  produced  from  eggs  deposited  by 
parent  beetles  upon  the  turnip  plants,  after  they  have  attained  a 
growth  sufficient  to.be  secure  from  destruction  from  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  or  their  grubs.  I  have  traced  the  metamorphoses 
of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Hdltica ;  and,  from  analogy,  I  have  litde  hesitation  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  most  probable,  that  the  transformations  of  these 
beetles  are  comparatively  rapid.  It  is  thus  probable,  that  the 
^gs  are  deposited,  the  larvae  hatched  and  full-fed,  and  the 
transition  to  the  pupa,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  imago,  state, 
efiected  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  so  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  a  generation  of  insects  is  produced,  which  are 
destined,  in  the  following  spring  and  summer,  to  become  the 
terror  of  the  farmer.  Probably  the  period  of  the  egg  state  is 
very  short;  so  that  the  grubs  of  various  sizes  observed  by 
Rusticus  were,  in  all  probability,  the  progeny  of  the  beetles, 
few  in  number,  observeid  at  the  first ;  whilst  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  perfect  insect  may  be  accounted 
tor,  by  supposing  that  the  larvs  had  thus  soon  attained  their 
perfect  state. 

These  observations  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  known 
economy  of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Haltica :  they  violate  none  of  the  well-known  principles  of 
insect  economy ;  and  they  offer  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  more 
successful,  because  more  certain,  modes  of  procedure,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  These  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  have  reference,  1st,  to  the  more  healthy  growth 
of  the  plant;  and,  2dly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  insect  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I  cannot  render  greater  service  than  by 
transcribing  the  recommendations  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Association  already  mentioned, 
which  are  as  follows :  — 

^^  That,  most  effectually  to  insure  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  land  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  state  of  culti*» 
vation. 

*<  That  the  fallow  should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  choosing  a  favourable  season  for 
sowing. 
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^^  That  the  system  of  ridginff  the  land  with  manure  under  the 
rows»  and  drilling  on  the  ridge,  be  in  every  possiUe  case 
adopted. 

^  That  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  ridging  be  chosen, 
particularly  that  the  land  be  not  ridged  in  too  dry  a  state. 

**  Tliat,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  opened  for  the  manure,  it  be  laid 
in  the  ridges  formed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  immediately.  The 
quicker  these  operations  follow  each  other,  the  better  chance 
there  is  of  a  good  crop. 

'*  That  the  manure  chosen  be  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  such  as  is 
likely  to  insure  the  speediest  growth  of  the  young  plant;  and 
that  a  full  quantity  be  allowed. 

<^That  tne  seed  be  not  deposited  in  the  manure;  but  the 
manure  be  thinly  covered  with  soil,  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
this  soil. 

*^  That  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  seed  be  given :  as  much  as 
S lb.  or  4 lb.  per  acre  for  drill,  and  6 lb.  or  Tib.  for  broad-cast ; 
and  that  the  seed  be  of  one  yearns  growth." 

With  rq;ard  to  those  measures  which  have  for  their  object 
the  destruction  of  the  insect,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  it  passes  the 
winter  in  the  perfect  state,  the  clearing  of  the  hedge  bottoms, 
and  of  every  other  place  which  can  harbour  it  during  the  winter, 
should  be  systematically  attended  to.  In  like  manner,  the  root- 
ing up  of  all  kinds  of  wild  cruciferous  plants  growing  in  the 
hedges,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  serve  for  the  food 
of  the  beetles  until  the  turnips  make  their  appearance  above 
ground,  should  also  be  adopted.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that,  as  the  insects,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  state,  continue  their  attacks  upon  the  turnip  after  it  has 
put  on  the  rough  leaf,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  summer,  it 
must  be  advantageous  to  pursue  some  mode  of  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  them  from  the  plants.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  By  some,  a  board,  newly 
painted  or  tarred,  is  drawn  over  the  iSeld,  when  die  insect,  jump- 
ing up  at  its  approach,  is  caught  in  the  paint  or  tar,  and  <fe- 
stroyed.*  By  others,  a  branch  of  elder  is  drawn  over  the  field, 
the  insect  being  affirmed  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  smell  o( 
that  plant.  Fumigation,  by  burning  stubble,  &c.,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  the  spreading  of  ashes  and  soot  by  the  hand  over  the 
plants,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  b  washed  off  bv  the  rain,  or 
swept  off  by  the  wind,  have  also  been  adopted  with  partial 
success;  as  well  as  watering  the  plants  with  a  watering-machine, 
when  the  weather  is  particularly  dry. 

*  I  learn  from  M.  Hoffinann  of  Munichy  that  a  somewhat  similar  practice  is 
adopted  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  turnip  fly»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 
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I  woald^  dso,  strenu- 
ously suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bag-net,  similar 
to  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Paul  of  Starston,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  employed  by  him 
to  clear  his  turnips  of  the 
Hiltica.  It  is  described 
and  figured  by  Kirby  and 
Spence  (Introd.,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  24.  fig.  S.);  and  the 
mode  of  its  application  will 
be  evident  fi*om  Jig.  32., 
which  is  copied  fi^om  the 
figure  given  by  these  au- 
thors. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  instrument  should  be  employed 
not  only  in  sweeping  the  grown  turnips  frequented  by  the 
H^ltica  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  also 
the  young  plants  on  their  first  appearance,  as  well  as  the  wild 
mustard,  and  other  cruciform  plants  growing  in  the  hedge- 
rows. The  insects,  being  swept  into  the  bag,  may  be  easily 
destroyed. 

The  last  and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insect,  is,  to  spread  quicklime  over  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  to  lay  it  on  and  around 
the  plant,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  wind  and  rain  shall  clear 
it  ofi^,  until  the  plant  be  out  of  danger.  This  plan  is  stronglv 
recommended  by  the  Bepori  of  the  Doncaster  Committee^  with 
these  observations :  —  ^^Lime  is  so  common,  that  it  can  be  had  in 
all  situations ;  and  it  is  so  cheap,  that  the  cost  need  not  at  all 
embarrass  the  farmer.  The  labour  in  applying  it  is  so  compera^ 
tively  small,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fly  should  not  appear,  the  lime  can  be  used  for  other  pur-« 
poses ;  and  no  loss  beyond  the  labour  of  carriage  will  be  sus- 
tained. We  may  congratulate  the  farmer  on  the  satisfactory 
testimonials  in  favour  of  this  last  method  of  preservation,  and 
may  hope  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  con- 
joined with  other  steps  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  We 
trust  the  careful  and  systematic  use  of  lime  will  obviate,  in  a 
great  d^ree,  the  danger  which  has  been  experienced  from  the 
turnip  fly.'' 

To  these  observations  I  will  merely  add  that,  bv  carefiilly 
examining  the  turnips  at  a  later  period  of  their  growtn,  the  time 
when  the  larvae  are  feeding  upon  the  leaves  may  be  easily  as- 
certained ;  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  sprinkling  the 
lime,  having  first  well  washed  the  plants  with  water,  will,  in  all 
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probability,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  grubs,  which  are 
quite  inactive,  and  unable  to  escape  like  the  parent  insects. 

On  the  Species  of  Beetles  allied  to  the  Turnip  Flea-Beetle* 

The  striped  species  of  Haltica,  of  which  the  turnip  flea-beetle 
may  be^considered  as  the  type,  are  so  much  confused  in  entomo- 
logical works  {Entomologische  He/ie,  ii.,  Gj/llenAall^  yoLuu  &Tid 
iv.,  PanzeVj  Laicharting,  Stephe7is)^  that  I  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  precision  the  identity  of  the  Linnsean  H. 
nemorum ;  the  original  description  of  which  is,  **  Saltatoria, 
elytris  linea  flava,  pedibus  pallidis."  This  description  agrees 
with  an  insect  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Kirby  to  Oyllenball, 
and  mentioned  by  him  as  a  variety  of  H.  flexuosa  (vol.  iii. 
p.  533.) ;  which  species  is  larger,  according  to  Entom.  Hefte 
and  Stephens,  than  the  Linnsean  species.  In  my  collection  I 
observe,  however,  that  the  yellow-legged  individuals  are  inva- 
riably larger  than  those  with  black  legs.  The  largest  individuals 
which  I  possess  have  yellow  legs,  and  are  labelled  by  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  "  nemorum."  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
descriptions  from  my  own  specimens,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  synonymes  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  correct. 

Haltica  nemorum,  f  ^-^        ^       ^'       s5 

(See>%-.  S3.  1.)— ^^^^^^^^  I  '       -"^ J^-^ 

Brassy  black, 

thickly  punctured ; 
elytra  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal fulvous 
stripe  (about  one 
third  of  the  breadth 
of  each  elytron), 
not  quite  straight  on  the  outside,  and  incurved  at  the  tip;  basal 
joints  of  antennae,  and  legs,  buff;  the  femora,  especially  of  the 
hind  legs,  being  more  or  less  suffused  with  black ;  male  antenna? 
with  the  fourth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  14  lines.  Syn.  Hiltica 
flexu6sa  var.  (Entom.  Hefte  and  Stephens.) 

The  description  given  above  perfectly  agrees  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Haltica  nemorum  preserved  in  the  Linnsean  cabinet, 
which  I  have  purposely  examined,  to  clear  up  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

H&ltica  dchripes  Curtis  Brit.  Ent,  pi.  680.  —  Agrees  with 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  outside  of  the  stripe  on  the  eljira 
is  incurved  in  the  middle,  forming  a  semicircular  black  emargin- 
ation;  the  base  of  this  stripe  is  also,  on  the  outside,  incurved; 
the  legs  are  yellow,  except  the  tips  of  the  posterior  femora ;  male 
antennae  with  the  fifth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn. 
Haltica  flexuosa  var.  /3.  (£w/.  Hefte^  Gyllenh.^  vol.  iii.  p.  533.) 

Haltica  intamedia  Westw.  (See^Ag.  33.  2.)  —  Black,  scarcely 
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seneous;  elytra  with  a  narrow  pate  line,  nearly  straight,  on  the 
inside,  but  slightly  curved  in  the  middle  of  the  outside;  antennae 
black,  with  the  three  basal  joints  fulvous;  legs  black;  base  of 
the  tibiae  reddish ;  tarsi  pitchy.     Length,  I  line. 

I  have  this  species,  named  flexuosa  by  Mr.  Stephens,  with 
whose  description  it  indeed  agrees ;  but  he  says  it  is  1^ — If  lines 
long.  It  seems  to  agree  with  the  variety  of  n^morum  mentioned  in 
the  ErU.  Hefte,  p.  7 1.,  with  ^'ganz  schwarz"  (wholly  black)  legs. 
I  have  so  many  specimens  agreeing  in  size  and  colour  with  this 
description,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  distinct  In  Oxfordshire,  I  have  observed  its 
devastations  upon  turnips.  The  H.  sinusLta  of  Stephens  {Illus.y 
vol.  iii.  p.  29?.)  is  most  probably  a  variety  of  this  species,  with 
the  yellow  stripe  externally  incised. 

Hdliica  parallela  Westw.  (See  Jig.  S3.  3.)  -^  Black,  scarcely 
tinged  with  brassy;  much  narrower  and  smaller  than  any  of  the 
preceding;  the  elytra  have  a  narrow  central  pale  buff  stripe, 
nearly  straight,  and  not  extending  to  the  extremity;  antennae 
brown,  with  the  basal  joints  reddish ;  legs  black,  the  tarsi  alone 
pitchy.     Length,  five  sixths  of  a  line. 

[These  representations  are  magnified ;  and  it  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  state,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unac- 
customed to  consult  entomological  works,  that  the  actual  length 
of  each  insect  is  indicated  by  the  short  black  line  placed  near  its 
head.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  Jan.  2.  1837, 
a  memoir,  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Waterhouse,  was  read,  containing 
descriptions  of  eighteen  species  of  Haltica,  brought  from  New 
Holland  by  Mr.  Darwin,  amongst  which  one  was  described 
as  being  almost  identical  with  the  English  turnip  fly ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Cunningham's  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  New  Holland^  it 
is  stated  that  the  turnips  are  attacked  in  that  country  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  England. 

The  Grove^  Hammersmith^  Jan.  23.  1837. 


Art.  II.  Brief  Notices^  made  on  several  Occasions,  xohen  visiting  some 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen  s  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  By 
Thomas  Rutger. 

(Continued from  p.  14.) 

IsLEWORTH  House  ;  Lady  Cooper, — This  residence  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham, 
and  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance.  With  regard  to  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  they  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  The  bouse,  with  its  handsome  front,  stands  on  a  lawn 
which  gently  slopes  down  to  the  Thames,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  good  view  of  the  river  towards  Richmond  Bridge.     On  the 
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Iskworth  side  of  the  house,  an  arcade  is  formed  of  treUiswoii, 
covered  with  creepers,  through  which  a  walk  leads  to  a  span* 
roofed  green-house  of  about  50  ft.  in  length,  which  is  entered 
at  the  centre  by  a  circular  projection.  In  front  of  the  green- 
bouse,  on  the  lawn,  is  a  neat  circular  flower-garden,  haTiog  t 
basin  in  its  centre,  with  a  vase  fountain,  the  water  having  been 
obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  397  ft  The  extremity  of 
the  lawn,  on  the  Twickenham  side,  scenes  to  have  been  arti- 
fidally  undulated ;  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  also  of  Isleworth  chorch. 
Immediately  opposite  the  house  there  is  an  ait,  or  small  island, 
in  the  river,  which  has  been  lately  planted  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, alders,  &c.  The  lawn,  on  each  side  of  the  house,  it 
sprinkled  over  with  beds  for  flowers ;  but  how  far  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  I  could  not  ascertain,  being  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  From  the  Twickenham  side  of  the  lawn,  a 
walk  leads  down,  through  an  excellent  tunnel,  constructed  under 
the  public  road,  to  the  kitchen-garden.  The  slopes  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel  are  extremely  well  covered  with  rhododendrons 
and  laurels,  kept  dwarf,  with  a  few  laurustinuses  sprinkled  among 
them.  The  kitchen-garden  within  the  walls  contains  about  three 
acres,  and  has  a  fine  wall  running  lengthwise,  east  and  west, 
through  the  centre,  against  which  are  constructed  two  separate 
metalUc  curvilinear  vineries,  each  of  about  30  ft.  long,  and  each 
stocked  with  fine  young  vines,  that  are  very  promising^  and 
have  already  borne  some  fine  fruit  At  the  eastern  end  of  die 
kitchen-garden  stands  a  very  neat  gardener's  cottage,  apparently 
with  every  convenience  attached,  and  fronted  by  a  pretty  little 
flower-garden.  At  the  western  end  is  the  frame-ground,  which 
is  spacious,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  frames,  a  pine  store 
and  a  large  pine  pit ;  and  also  some  ranges  of  brick  pits  f» 
forcing  asparagus,  wherein  the  roots  are  intended  to  remaia 
permanently.  This  being  rather  a  novelty,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  description  of  them.  The  pits,  which  are  about 
4  ft  wide  in  the  clear,  3  ft.  deep,  and  2  ft  in  the  clear  from 
each  other,  are  built  of  brick,  with  pigeon-holes,  similarly  to 
M^PhaiPs  system  for  encumbers:  the  SfL  space  between  the  pits 
is,  of  cotn*se,  for  the  hot  dang.  Mr.  Over,  the  gardener,  says 
that  the  plan  answers  remarkably  well.  He  has  about  iooR* 
in  length  of  these  pits,  which  were  planted,  three  years  ago,  with 
two-years-old  roots ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  progress 
they  have  made,  some  of  the  stalks  now  dying  off  being  nearly 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  What  Mr.  Over  has  hitherto  foroed 
has  been  covered  with  hoops  and  mats ;  but,  to  do  the  work  to 
perfection,  small  frames  are  necessary,  made  to  the  width  of  the 
pits,  and  a  few  of  them,  by  shifting,  would  be  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  season.     It  is  likely,  in  the  formation  of  these  pits, 
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a  hint  has  been  taken  from  the  mode  praetised  by  the  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for  forcing  asparagus^  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  147.  and 
p.  293.  The  well-kept  gravel  walks,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
quarters,  in  this  garden,  together  with  the  state  of  the  many  fine 
young  fruit  trees  against  the  walls,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit 
they  already  produce,  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Over. 

St.  Margarefs  ;  Marquess  of  Ailsa.  ^*  This  place  nearly  ad^ 
joins  that  of  Lady  Cooper,  on  the  Twickenham  side;  and  is 
situated,  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  firom  which  the  lawn 
is  separated  by  a  wall  to  its  level,  on  which  b  constructed  a 
substantial  iron  palisade.  In  taking  a  rapid  glance  through  the 
kitchen-garden,  I  observed  some  asparagus  pits,  constructed 
similarly  to  those  at  Lady  Cooper's.  There  is  a  considerable 
length  of  wall  in  this  garden.  One  of  the  walls  is  devoted  to 
pears:  tlie  trees  are  fine,  and  the  walls  well  filled.  In  the 
border  in  front  of  this  wall,  a  fenctful  mode  of  pear-training  is 
carrying  on,  by  training  the  trees  to  circular  iron  trellises,  of 
about  7  fl.  in  diameter,  formed  exactly  in  the  shape  of  en  in- 
verted umbrella ;  the  stocks  of  the  trees  being  about  9  in.  high. 
There  being  no  pines  grown  here,  the  forcmg-houses  are  all 
devoted  to  peaches,  grapes,  Sec,  of  which  there  are  several 
ranges,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  At  the  back  of 
a  lawn,  the  exterior  of  which  forms  the  section  of  a  circle,  stands 
a  plant-house,  with  two  circular  ends,  projecting  in  front  con* 
siderably  beyond  the  line  of  the  centre.  Round  the  back  of  the 
lawn  is  a  laurel  hedge ;  and  inside  the  hedge  a  permanent  iron 
stage  is  pliaced^  of  three  or  four  steps  high,  to  receive  the  green- 
house plants  in  summer.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  on  the 
Isleworth  side,  stands  an  opaque-roofed  green-house,  which  is 
now  (Oct  12.)  furnished  with  hybrid  rhododendrons  in  large 
pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  plants,  as  respects 
their  handsome  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  foliage.  One  of  them, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  was  purchased  at  the  enormous  price 
of  thirty  guineas.  On  the  lawn  are  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  abele  tree  that  I  ever'saivr,  with  other  trees  of  in- 
ferior note,  both  with  respect  td' size  and  ornament.  Leaving  the 
front  lawn,  from  which  the  observatory  at  Richmond  is  seen, 
and  pi'oceeding  by  the  walk  which  leads  towards  the  Twicken- 
ham side,  we  enter  the  flower-garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  but  has  the  flower-beds  on  grass.  At  the  back  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  shape  of  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
stands  the  orangery,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
centre  running  back  some  SO  ft.  beyond  the  back  line  of  the 
wings.  There  are  some  orange  trees,  with  tJie  finest  heads  1 
have  seen  for  many  years :  I  counted  ten  among  them,  the 
average  of  the  heads  of  which  was  about  10  ft  in  diameter ; 
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which,  as  Far  as  I  can  recollect,  is  not  much  exceeded  by  the 
far-famed  orange  trees  at  Versailles,  those  having  only  tlie  ad- 
vantage in  the  length  of  their  boles ;  whilst  these,  including 
about  4  ft.,  the  height  of  the  tubs,  do  not  much  exceed  11  ft.  in 
height.  This  flower-garden,  with  its  conservatory,  has  a  strik- 
ing effect ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  entering  it,  my  thoughts  were 
involuntarily  led  to  Dropmore.  Opposite  to  the  orangery,  a 
straight  walk  leads  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  there  is  a  recess  constructed,  somewhat  corre- 
sponding in  its  architecture  with  the  orangery,  in  which  an 
ornamental  seat  is  placed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  this  place ;  and,  were  it  in  keeping  equal  to  what 
it  deserves,  and  were  exotics  introduced  on  the  lawns,  such  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  modern  gardening,  there  would  be 
but  few  places,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  near  London,  that  could  compete  with  iL 

Oatlands.  —  Persons  of  taste,  who  may  have  visited  this  place 
in  days  long  gone  by,  must  view  it  now  with  regret.  The  present 
occupier,  I^rd  Egerton,  holds  it  on  a  lease,  wiiich  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close:  hence,  perhaps,  the  little  interest  His  Lord- 
ship feels  in  keeping  up  the  grounds.  The  number  of  hands 
formerly  employed  for  the  forcing-houses  and  kitchen-garden 
alone  are  only  now  allowed  for  the  whole  place,  which  is  in- 
formation sufficient  to  judge  from,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  It  is,  however,  satis&ctory 
to  know  that  the  beautiful  grotto,  which  has  been  admired  by 
thousands,  still  exists  unimpaired,  although  divested  of  its 
almost  indispensable  accompaniment,  the  water :  inattention  to 
the  pipes  has  led  to  this  result ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  bath 
being  full,  and  the  limpid  stream  seen,  broken,  and  trickling 
over,  and  down  between  the  interstices  of  a  portion  of  rock  and 
shellwork  on  one  side,  to  fill  the  pond  in  front  of  the  grotto, 
all  is  dry  and  cheerless.  Whoever,  in  future,  may  become  the 
occupant  of  this  once-admired  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
endeavour  to  restore  all  that  is  calculated  to  make  this  spot,  in 
particular,  regain  its  former  fame. 

Walton ;  Ladj/  Tankerville.  —  This  place  retains  all  the 
variety  and  beauty  for  which  it  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
years.  The  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  trees,  both  exotic  and 
indigenous,  are  still  improving,  and  becoming  more  imposing  as 
their  years  increase.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  gardener,  with  un- 
diminished ardour  in  his  profession,  still  holds  on  *^  the  noiseless 
tenour  of  his  way.*'  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  our 
first  acquaintance  took  place  at  Kew,  where  we  worked  together 
for  some  time.  I  always  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  satisraction 
in  visiting  a  place  where  I  can  recognise  an  old  Kew  companion ; 
and,  as  such,  I  felt  a  particular  gratification  in  once  more  having 
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an  bourns  conversation  with  Mr.  Richardson.  Yoar  description 
of  Walton  in  Vol.  X.  p.  SS5.  precludes  the  necessity  of  my 
entering  into  any  details  respecting  it.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
notice  a  few  things  which  came  under  my  observation.  Here, 
grapes,  in  most  seasons,  ripen  well  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  good  portion  of  wall  is  devoted  to  them.  Many 
of  the  bunches,  I  observed,  were  protected  with  bell  glasses,  the 
bunches  being  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
glasses  when  young,  and  then  the  glasses  hung  to  the  wall.  In 
order  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  birds,  Mr.  Richardson 
sticks  a  line  of  rods  into  the  ground,  about  4  ft.  from  the  wall, 
at  proper  distances.  These  rods  are  bent  at  their  tops  to  the 
wall,  and  fixed  under  the  coping;  and  over  them  a  net  is 
thrown.  A  convenient  aperture^  or  doorway,  is  formed  at  one 
or  both  ends;  so  that  a  person,  on  entering,  can  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  beneath  the  netting,  without  disturbing  it. 
There  is  a  good  fig  wall  here,  which,  by  a  mode  of  pruning 
rather  peculiar  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  somewhat  on  the  spurring 
system,  produces  annually  a  fine  crop.  He  still  cultivates  the 
dahlia  with  ardour,  and  with  corresponding  success ;  having, 
from  time  to  time^  been  successful  in  bringing  some  good  va- 
rieties into  notice,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  flori« 
<nilturists. 

Woburn  Farm.  —  Having,  about  thirty  years  ago,  passed 
nearly  six  weeks  at  this  place,  I  was  anxiousf  to  have  a  view  of 
some  of  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  which  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  as  well  as  once  more  to  take  a  walk  over  the  high  grounds, 
to  have  a  view  of  the  Thames,  and  the  fine  tract  of  country 
which  they  command;  including  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on  one 
side,  and  Windsor  Castle  on  the  other.  However,  I  a>uld  not 
succeed,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  the  bailifi*  and  gardener,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  service  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  King  and  her  ramily  to  ascertain  their  feelings 
upon  the  subject.  All,  therefore,  1  could  see  was,  that  a  new 
lodge  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  th^t  the 
whole  of  the  house  presented  quite  a  new  aspect  to  what  it  did 
formerly.  By  taking  away  ti'ees,  shrubs,  &c.,  in  order  to  have 
another  approach  to  the  house,  they  have  completely  exposed  to 
view  the  stables,  which  stand  nearly  opposite  the  avenue ;  and 
it  must  be  some  years,  at  least,  before  they  can  be  again  ob- 
scured :  at  present,  they  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
However,  it  may  be^  perhaps,  in  contemplation  to  remove  them 
to  some  other  situation.  A  great  deal  of  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  the  house,  and  which  still  appears  to  be  going 
forward. 

St.  Ann^s  Hill ;  Mrs.  Fox.  —  The  afternoon  being  far  ad- 
vanced, it  subtracted  considerably  from  the  gratification  I  <»hould 
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have  enjoyed  had  there  been  time  to  have  walked  deliberately 
through  this  delightful  and  beautiful  place.  Elevated  as  it  is, 
the  prospects  are  extensive,  over  a  fine  tract  of  country ;  whilst 
in  its  internal  arrangements  there  is  every  thing  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  satisfaction  and  delight.  Although  quite  a  strangefy 
I  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Stucker,  the  gardener,  who 
has  now,  for  about  thirty  years,  had  the  management  of  the 
gardens.  Being  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  be  kindly  sent 
nis  son  to  show  me  through  the  grounds,  which  every  where 
indicated  care  and  attention,  with  a  neatness  which  is  seldom 
surpassed.  The  walks  are  numerous  and  diversified,  displaying, 
at  the  same  time,  taste  blended  with  variety.  There  are  seven! 
erections  in  the  pleasure  ground,  one  of  which  is  named  the 
*<  Temple  of  Friendship,"  in  which  is  a  fine  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  also  one  of  Lord  Holland.  On  the  lawn  I  ob- 
served a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tax6dium  distichum  (deciduoos 
cypress),  about  SO  ft.  high.  In  a  glass-fronted  house,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  camellias,  in  tubs,  I  ever  saw: 
one  of  the  striped  reached  to  the  top  of  the  house,  about  16ft. 
high,  with  its  top  bent  down,  winch  is  preferred  to  shortening 
it.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  double  white,  wi£ 
many  others,  all  in  a  fine  thriving  state,  with  deep  green  foliage. 
The  house  they  are  in  has  a  flat  opaque  roof,  where  th^  re- 
main throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
camellias.  Mrs.  Fox,  now  (1836)  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  still 
enjoys  the  variety  that  the  place  is  so  highly  capable  of  yielding, 
by  being  drawn  round  the  grounds,  in  fine  weather,  by  one  of 
the  domestics. 

Copse  Hilij  Wimbledon  ;  Lord  Cottenhanu  —  This  residence 
is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Wimbledon 
Common  to  Kingston,  via  Coombe  Wood ;  and  stands  on  hirii 
ground,  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  country  towards  the  souuh 
west :  hence  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  near  the  house,  consisting 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tulip  tree,  &c.,  wear  a  less  luxuriant 
appearance  than  in  many  situations  less  exposed.  The  mansioQ 
has  a  conservatory  attached,  and  a  flower-garden  in  front,  laid 
out  in  beds  on  the  turf.  Improvement  is  necessary  to  make  this 
garden  more  agreeable  to  taste,  as  well  as  convenient  for  keq>- 
ing  it  in  order.  The  kitchen-garden  would  be  an  excellent  one 
were  it  walled  round,  and  a  cross  wall  built  through  the  centre; 
but,  being  deficient  of  these,  less  interest  is  felt  in  walking 
through  it.  It  is  situated  at  a*  considerable  distance  from  tbe 
house,  which  makes  it  rather  inconvenient ;  but  its  being  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  and  sheltered  on  the  north, 
renders  it  excellent  for  vegetation.  Proceeding  firom  the  kitchen- 
garden  to  the  house,  the  walk  leads  through  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  where  rhododendrons,  and  other 
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ornamental  shrubs,  grow  exceedingly  well.  On  leaving  this 
shrubbery,  the  rising  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  forest  trees ; 
and  here  a  fine  opportunity  is  ofiered  for  an  undergrowth  of 
the  common  laurel,  kept  full,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  about 
d  fL,  as  exhibited  so  beautifully  at  Claremont,  and  which  would 
add  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  grounds.  Lady  Cottenham 
is  excessively  fond  of  the  flower-garden,  and  His  Lordship  has 
made  a  great  improvement  at  the  Dottom  of  the  park,  in  front  of 
the  house,  by  grubbing  up  an  old  wood,  and  laying  it  down 
into  pasture. 

Wimbledon  House ;  Mrs.  Marryatt.  —  I  was  anxious  to  see 
this  place,  having  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  day  was  wet  and  far  advanced  before  I  could  reach 
at :  however,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  character  of 
the  place  is  kept  up  quite  equal  to  your  description  of  it  in  the 
spring  of  1834  (Vol.  X.  p.  S37.)-  The  flower-garden  was  in  a 
liigfa  state  of  perfection ;  and  some  alterations  were  in  prepress, 
which,  when  finished,  will  still  heighten  its  beauties.  Vl^re  I 
permitted  to  make  one  observation  with  respect  to  the  straight 
walk  which  leads  firom  the  house  to  the  flower-garden,  it  would 
be,  that,  instead  of  die  row  of  elms  on  each  sioe,  I  should  pre- 
fer a  shrubbery,  which,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  think  would  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  clumps,  and  with  the  handsome  row  of 
vases  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  walk :  besides,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  elms  will  destroy  the  possibility  of 
keeping  up  in  the  clumps  that  display  of  floral  beauty  which 
might  be  with  ease  accomplished  if  they  were  more  exposed  to 
the  light  I  regretted  leaving  this  place  without  being  fiiUy 
gratified  in  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  which  being  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Redding,  the  gardener,  he  kindly  told  me  that,  at 
any  fiiture  period,  when  I  found  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  call, 
he  should  be  happy  to  aocompany  me  round  the  whole. 

During  these  excursions  to  the  places  above  named,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  state  of  gardening  in  general  at  the 
present  period,  with  what  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago;  and 
particularly  in  that  department  of  it  which  is  connected  witJi 
floriculture,  which  has  taken  rapid  strides  indeed.  The  inti>o- 
duction  of  the  great  variety  of  hardy  handsome  flowering  plants 
within  the  above  period,  together  with  the  practice  of  parttallv  ac- 
climatising many  others  of  great  beauty,  lorm  an  epoch  such  as, 
perhaps,  was  never  calculated  upon ;  and  the  mode  now  almost 
generally  adopted  of  planting  in  masses,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, produces  a  far  more  striking  efiect  than  that  of  plantii^ 
in  mixtures,  as  was  done  formerly.  While  much  of  beauty  is  thus 
added  to  the  flower-garden,  it  has,  also,  been  the  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  art  of  propagating.  Formerly,  a  gardener  might 
rest  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  plants  of  a  kind; 
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but  now,  in  order  to  form  masses  in  places  of  large  extent  (for 
instance,  Dropmore),  hundreds  of  those  kinds  which  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  must  be  annually  propagated,  in  order  to 
have  a  full  and  rich  supply.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  gardener 
to  study,  not  only  the  art  of  propagating,  but,  also,  that  of  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  succession ;  so  as  at  all  times  to  have  in 
his  possession  such  a  stock  of  plants  in  pots  as  to  enable  him,  at 
any  given  period,  to  replace  such  of  the  masses  as  are  dying  oll^ 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  display  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season.  Taste,  also,  by  this  mode  is  called  into  exercise ;  upon 
which  much  must  depend  as  to  the  success  that  will  be  gained 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  masses,  so  as  to  produce  an  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  numerous  plants  lately  introduced,  there  seems  to  be  a 
corresponding  stimulus  produced  among  the  generality  of  those 
gardeners  who  have  flower-gardens  under  their  care,  and  through 
which  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  every  new  plant  tliat  is 
introduced  will  satisfy  tiiem.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  present  system  of  propagating  is  so  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  in  former  days,  that,  in  many  instances,  with  one  tenth  of 
the  care  and  labour  formerly  bestowed,  ten  times  the  success  is 
gained. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ^Uhere  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception  ;"  and  I  wish  to  apply  this  to  the  practice  of  frin^ng 
round  clumps  of  evergreens  with  flowers,  which,  upon  a  general 
system,  has  been  condemned,  and  I  think  justly  so,  for  places 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  more  especially  in  arboretums,  or  where 
the  shi*ubs  are  considered  of  primary  importance.  In  small 
places,  however,  or  in  compartments  where  it  i$  desirable  to 
make  a  floral  display  the  distinguishing  feature,  I  think  the  rule 
may  be  lawfully  transgressed.  A  corroborating  instance  of  this» 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  may  be  seen  at  Taplow  House,  the 
seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  above  notices. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  venture  an  observation 
or  two  upon  what  I  have  too  frequently  witnessed  with  respect 
to  the  situations  made  choice  of  for  planting  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  are  most  proper  for  embellishing  the  lawn.  In  many 
instances,  ic  has  been  painful  to  observe  trees,  such  as  the  red 
cedar,  deciduous  cypress,  magnolia,  with  many  others  of,  per- 
haps, more  rare  qualities,  crammed  into^  the  shrubbery;  while 
on  the  lawn  might  be  seen  walnuts,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
other  trees  of  less  value ;  and  that,  frequently,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  lawn.  Thus, 
although  there  might  be  a  profusion  of  the  latter  scattered 
through  the  shrubberies,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  found 
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to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty,  or  the  nature  of  the  habits,  of  any 
of  the  beautiful  exotic  trees  introduced  during  the  last  century. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  in  the  formation  of  lawns  and  shrub- 
beries, attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  trees  and  shrubs 
their  proper  place,  either  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn  ;  as 
sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  other,  must  attend  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure* A  simple  irule,  if  acted  upon,  would,  I  think,  be  suf- 
ficient to  cure  this  unscientific  mode  of  planting ;  namely,  sup- 
posing, on  a  lawn,  after  the  clumps  and  shrubberies  are  formed 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  designer,  there  should  be  room 
enough  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  lawn  shrubs  and  trees :  it  should 
then  be  his  first  object  to  select  his  plants  for  the  lawn,  making 
choice  of  the  handsomest,  most  rare,  and  appropriate  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  in  planting,  to  keep  the  largest  and  most  robust- 
growing  kinds  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  house.  If  the 
lawn  be  too  small  for  nim  to  introduce  all  he  could  wish,  let 
him  begin  by  making  choice  of  the  most  select  sorts,  and 
descend,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  less  value.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  understood  that,  upon  lawns  of  great  extent,  specimens  of 
kinds  which  may  be  considered  common,  but  at  the  same  time 
ornamental,  should  be  entirely  excluded ;  as,  at  proper  distances 
from  the  house,  in  many  histances,  they  might  be  valuable* 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  intended  to  exclude  altogether 
such  as  may  be  considered  as  the  best  kinds  of  lawn  plants 
from  the  shrubbery :  only  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  all  cases, 
handsome  lawn  plants  or  trees  should  take  the  precedence  of 
common  trees  upon  the  lawn,  and  especially  near  the  house ; 
and  that  no  lawn  plant  or  tree  should  find  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery prior  to  having  one,  at  least,  of  its  species  planted  on  the 
lawn.  Perhaps  it  might  be  almost  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
strictly  adhere  to  this  system ;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  prin-^ 
ciple,  it  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
Portland  Place,  Nov.  1836. 


Art.  in.     On  a  new  Mode  of  grafting  the  Vine.    By  Wm.  Gowaks, 
Cadder  Gardens,  near  Glasgow. 

I  FELT  somewhat  interested  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  (Vol.  XII.  p.  171.),  entitled  "A  new  Method  of 
grafting,  or  radier  budding.  Vines.  By  Mr.  George  M*Leish." 
llirough  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  I  had,  so  early  as 
September,  1834^  transmitted  to  the  London  Society  a  commu- 
nication, fo(  which  I  received  their  large  silver  medal  of  that 
year,  describing  a  mode  of  detached  vine  grafting  far  more 
simple  and  perfect,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  successful,  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  M^Leish.     The  following  extract  from 
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this  communication  will  show  the  superior  simplicity  and  per- 
fection of  the  mode  proposed  by  me :  — 

"  I  select  a  scion  with  one  eye  (Jig.  34.  a),  and  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  For  a  stock,  I  select  a  shoot  of  the  preceding 
year,  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  scion  (or  stocks  of  seyenu 
years  I  have  found  attended  with  equal  success),  and  cut  it  over 
a  little  above  the  second  eye  from  the  old  wood 
(6).  With  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  it  down  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  old  wood.  Out  of  each  half 
of  the  stock,  but  chiefly  out  of  that  half  which  is 
opposite  to  the  eye,  or  bud  (i),  I  pare,  with  a 
penknife,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  fit 
the  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  scion.  I  insert 
the  scion  with  its  eye  (a)  opposite  to  that  left 
on  the  top  of  the  stock  (&).  I  tie  it  up,  and  clay 
it  over  in  the  usual  manner ;  with  this  difierence, 
that  I  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scion  with 

the  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  its  eye.    I  tie  a  little 

over  the  clay,  upon  which  I  sprinkle  a  little  water  occasionally, 
to  keep  the  whole  in  a  moist  state  for  some  time. 

**  What  seems  of  essential  importance  in  this  mode,  is  the  eye, 
or  young  shoot  (5),  left  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  which  I  allow 
to  grow  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  cut  it  off;  leaving 
only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  the  scion,  till  it  be 
fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

"  As  to  the  time  for  grafting,  I  find  that  it  will  succeed  rerj 
well  when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf;  but  I  think 
there  is  more  certainty  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
into  which  the  graft  is  to  be  inserted*  have  made  four  or  five 
eyes  of  new  wood.  By  this  time  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow 
freely,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stock  suffering  from  bleed- 
ing :  but,  indeed,  if  vines  are  in  good  health,  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  at  any  time." 

As  a  voucher  of  the  success  of  this  plan,  I  transmitted  to 
the  Glasffow  Society,  along  with  my  communication,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  the  produce  of  a  graft  which  had  been  sent  me  from 
Ireland  in  the  month  of  February  preceding;  and  which,  besides 
maturing  this  bunch,  had  grown  into  a  strong  vigorous  shoot, 
about  22  ft.  long,  fully  as  well  ripened  as  the  rest  of  the  wood 
on  the  same  vine.  With  a  later  communication  to  the  London 
Society,  I  sent  equally  splendid  vouchers.  But  of  this  anon. 
Suffice  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  (not  to  speak  of  fruit, 
but  merely  of  the  wood  produced)  Mr.  M^Leish's  inches  of 
success  have  been  doubled  or  trebled  \njeet  by  my  very  worst 
specimens. 
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On  comparing  the  two  methods  as  to  principle,  it  must  ap- 
ar  that  Mr.  M^Leish  has  complicated  and  ruined  his  method. 
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by  mistaking  for  essential  requisites  to  success  two  things  which 
are  not  requisite.  First,  he  has  deemed  the  method  of  budding 
essential  to  success.  Now,  it  is  true,  as  he  seems  to  Iiave  dimly 
perceived,  that,  to  secure  a  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion,  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  suction  oF  some  vegetation  on 
the  stock  above  the  junction ;  but,  had  he  known  that  this 
requisite  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  shoot,  or  bud,  on  the  stock 
a  little  above  the  junction,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  in- 
serting his  scion,  or  bud,  below  whole  branches  of  the  stock, 
which  must  draw  from  it  all  the  sap,  and  leave  it  to  dwindle,  as 
appears  from  his  statement,  in  the  puny  inches  of  wood  pro- 
duced. The  second  thing  which  he  has  reckoned  essential  to 
success  is,  the  fitting  of  a  flower-pot,  filled  with  mould,  around 
the  grafts:  but  this,  not  to  speak  of  its  clumsiness,  is  altogether 
unnecessary. 

My  second  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  London 
Society  was  in  July,  1835.  In  it  I  proposed  the  practical* 
application  of  my  mode  of  grafting  to  the  economical  and  ex- 
peditious proving  oF  the  unproved  varieties  of  the  vine.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Catalogue  ofFruiU 
groom  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society* s  Garden  in  1831, 
uuder  the  article  "  Grapes :**  —  "  The  varieties  of  grapes  are 
found  to  be  in  great  confusion ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  comparative  merits,-  as  well  as  the  nomen- 
clature, of  many  of  the  sorts.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  extent  of 
glass  is  requisite,  under  which  the  various  kinds  mav  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  and  their  synonymes  ascertained.  Until  such 
is  provided,  much  uncertainty  must  remain  in  regard  to  this 
important  class  of  fruits.  In  the  mean  time,  the  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  merits  and  characters  oF  some  have  been 
given ;  and  others,  less  certain,  have  been  left  without  attaching 
any  remark,  till  circumstances  admit  of  the  whole  being  properly 
examined.'' 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  grapes  succeeding  this  notice,  I 
observed  that,  out  of  the  182  sorts  mentioned,  only  77  are 
described  as  having  been  proved,  leaving  105  unproved;  and, 
looking  at  the  reason  assigned,  I  thought  myself  warranted  to 
suppose  that  the  sorts  yet  unproved  were  little  short  of  100. 

I  proposed  and  sketched  a  plan,  by  which  all  these  unproved 
sorts  in  the  catalogue  might,  on  my  method  of  grafting,  be 
proved  in  the  space  of  three  years,  with  an  extent  of  only  64  ft. 
of  glass,  and  with  the  sacrince  of  not  more  than  one  half  the 
usual  crop  already  in  culture,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years; 
provided  that  the  extent  of  glass  required  were  already  furnished 
with  good  healthy  vines. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  success  that  might  be  expected  from 
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the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  I  mentioned  that,  of  twenty-three 
grafts  whicli  I  had  put  on  that  season,  in  the  earliest  division  of 
the  vinery,  at  various  periods  of  advancement  in  the  growth  of, 
the  stock,  two  only  had  failed,  leaving  twenty-one  vigorously 
shooting  grafts ;  that  part  of  these  were  inserted  when  the  vines 
were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  part  when  the  vines  had  made  fbar 
or  five  eyes  of  new  wood ;  that  the  latter  had  come  away  much 
more  vigorously  than  the  former;  that,  in  four  weeks,  several 
of  the  grafts  had  grown  7  ft. ;  that,  when  stopped,  some  of  them 
had  arrived  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  (17  ft.), 
'  being  welUripened  wood ;  that  several,  of  both  periods,  had 
shown  fruit,  some  of  which  was  maturing ;  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  scions  (sent  from  the  fklinburgh  Society)  were 
small  and  weakly,  being  taken,  apparently,  from  vines  growing 
in  pots ;  that  no  further  sacrifice  of  wood  was  made  in  their 
favour,  than  the  spur  on  which  they  were  inserted ;  and  that  not 
a  single  bunch  was  sacrificed  of  the  main  crop.  In  r^ard  to 
some  grafts  transmitted  from  the  London  Society  in  April  that 
year,  I  also  mentioned,  that,  having  inserted  them  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  vines  had  made  four  or  five  eyes  of  new  wood, 
they  had  all  abundantly  succeeded  ;  and  that  some  of  th>m  had 
been  stopped,  having  made  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft;,  of  wood.  Three 
of  these,  cut  oS  below  the  junction  with  the  stock,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  I  transmitted  with  my  commu- 
nication. 

May  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  graft  of  that  year,  cut  off  in 
die  same  manner,  for  your  inspection  ?  It  is  not  so  vigorous 
as  many  of  its  neighbours,  nor  does  it  so  clearly  show  the  junc- 
tion, the  union  being  very  complete ;  but  it  retains  the  bud,  or 
shoot,  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  so  important  to  success  in  my 
method  of  grafting. 

I  may  mention  that  simitar  success  has  attended  all  my  graft- 
ings during  the  past  season.  I  may  also  mention,  that  several 
gardeners,  my  acquaintances,  have  gratified  me  with  the  intelli- 

Snce  of  their  complete  success  in  this  method.  In  particular, 
r.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  Gardens,  a  very  intelligent  friend,  has 
informed  me  of  his  success,  not  only  in  producing  vigorous 
shoots,  but  also  in  maturing  a  considerable  number  of  bunches. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  above  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  London  Society,  as  no  answer  has  been  sent  to 
my  communication ;  but,  trusting  that  you  may  deem  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  attention,  and  o^  some  practical  importance,  I 
have  sent  you  the  above. 

Cadder  Gardens^  Dec.  28.  1886. 
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ENGLAND. 

TABOOTHyAN,  near  TVvro,  ComumU,  <m  the  rher  Fal ;  Earl  of  Falmouth, — 
The  house  is  superbly  built,  with  an  exterior  embellished  with  a  profusion  of 
small  towers  and  pinnacles.  The  walks,  which  are  delightfully  shaded,  extend 
in  different  directions  over  an  eminence ;  and  the  whole  is  well  wooded.  The 
park  is  large,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  commands  a  beautiful  variety  of 
scenery  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fal.  The  drives,  which  are  several 
miles  in  length,  afibrd  the  moat  enchanting  prospects. 

Werrington  Park,  near  Launcesion  ;  Duke  of  Northumberland,  —  Although 
it  lies  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  to 
be  in  Devonshire ;  at  least,  the  temporal  causes  of  the  parish  of  Werrington 
are  subject  to  the  county  of  Devon,  while  its  ecclesiastical  polity  is  connected 
with  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  diese  circumstances,  with  some 
others,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  attached  to  both  counties.  The  house  is 
a  noble  structure,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tamar.  The  new 
buildings  of  this  mansion,  which  compose  a  laree  part  of  the  whole,  have 
three  mnts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  door  that  opens  into  an  extensive 
|)ark ;  the  scenery  of  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and  diversified,  and  has  an 
air  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  in  a  southern  direction,  where  the  view 
takes  in  aa  elegant  bridge  of  great  extent  thrown  across  the  Tamar.  Here 
the  grounds  spring  up  in  abrupt  knolls,  covered  with  foliage,  which  shades 
the  waters  that  are  winding  down  among  the  rocks,  whence  they  burst  forth, 
and  form  an  expansive  lake  below. 

Boeoimoc,  some  distance  from  Bodmin ;  Lord  Orenville,  —  The  mansion 
was  new  modelled  by  Oovemor  Pitt,  who  added  a  new  wing ;  and  the  first 
Lord  Camelford  added  a  second,  in  which  there  is  a  handsome  gallery,  100  ft. 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  lawn,  of  nearly  100  acres,  which  is  varied 
by  plantations  and  trees;  and  the  wooded  hills  around  rise  in  beautifiil  sue-  ' 
cession ;  among  which  a  drive  is  carried  on  for  six  miles  in  circuit,  giving  access 
to  every  part  of  the  grounds,  and  affording  fine  views  of  the  scenery.  The 
oak  is  more  flourishing  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  beech 
and  elm  grow  luxuriantly.  An  elegantly  proportioned  obelisk,  at  some 
distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  forms  a  prominent  feature :  it 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Lvttleton,  and  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  plantation  of  firs.  Boconnoc  will  be  lone  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  firom  its  having  been  alternately  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  court  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1644. 

TVelowarren,  five  Miles  South  of  Helstone  ;  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  Bart.  — 
A  fine  old  castellated  building,  llie  plantations  here  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  some  psrts  of  them  the  wood  thnves  remarkably  well,  and  produces  fine 
timber.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  of  a  pleasing  description  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  saruen  was,  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  to  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  plants.  Near  to  this  place  are  the  Goonhilly  Downs,  on  which  the  Cornish 
heath  (Gypsoc&llis  v^gans^  grows  spontaneously. 

Clowance,  near  Hai/te,  between  Helstone  and  Camborne,  —  A  large  portion 
of  the  estate  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  erected 
by  the  present  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  which  encloses  the  mansion,  park,  pleasure- 
grounds,  garden,  &c.  Trees  grow  here  better  than  in  most  places  in  the  west 
of  Cornwall.  A  fine  sheet  of  water  adds  great  beauty  to  the  place,  which  is 
generally  much  admired  by  visiters.  This  is  the  first  place  in  Cornwall  where 
the  western  plane  (Plitanus  occidentalis)  was  introduced. 
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Pendarves;  Edward  William  Wynne  Pendarves,  Esq.  (son  to  tbe  lale 
John  Stackhouse,  Esq.,  who,  some  years  since,  took  the  name  of  Pendanres). 
—  The  present  proprietor  has  greatif  improved  this  pUice,  by  extending  the 
grounds,  and  giving  them  a  park-like  appearance ;  also  by  altering  the  ap- 
proach on  the  south-west,  and  adding  another  at  the  north-east;  which,  with 
many  acres  of  new  plantations,  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  mansion  has,  also,  been  much  enlarged,  and,  situated  as  it  is  on  an  emi- 
nence, presents  a  striking  appearance  when  approadiing  it  from  the  south- 
west. 

TeJddy  Park  ;  Lord  De  Dunstanmlle.  —  His  Lordship  is  a  great  planter,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine,  has  succeeded  greatly  in 
raising  plantations  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  estate. 

IVevethow  ;  Praed,  Esq.  —  This  seat  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account 

of  its  antiquity.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Hayle,  near  St.  Ives, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent  The  late  Mr.  Praed,  I  am  informed, 
first  introduced  the  pinaster  into  Cornwall. 

SCOTLAND. 

Moncrieff  House,  the  Seat  of  Sir  David  Moncrieff,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  and  is 
distant  about  three  miles  from  the  former  town.  This  estate  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Erne.  A  range  of  hills,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  extends 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Erne :  these  gradually 
diminish  in  height  as  they  extend  to  the  westward,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
plain.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  house,  is  the  highest  hill  of  the  range, 
named  Moncrieif  diU ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  clothed  with  wood,  as  are 
the  other  hills  extending  to  the  east  and  west,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
foreground  descends  gradually,  with  gentle  undulations,  from  the  house  to  the 
river  Erne;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  grass  land,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  plantations.  The  soil  of  these  grounds  is  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
of  them  productive. 

The  house  is  an  old  square  building,  four  stories  hieh.  An  approach  from 
the  south  has  been  made,  which  leaves  the  public  road  at  the  village  of  Dum- 
bamy,  or  Bridge  of  Erne,  and  passes  along  the  Old  Bridge  onward  in  a 
winding  direction  to  the  house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
house ;  and  the  hill  rises  abruptly  behind  it.  The  form  is  a  parallelogram,  en- 
closed with  a  rubble  wall  of  whinstone ;  and  it  contains  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  producing  excellent  peaches.  In  1 824,  an 
addition  of  more  than  an  acre  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the  old  garden ;  and 
it  was  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a  very  neat  wall,  10  ft.  high, 
built  of  tooled  freestone.  At  the  eastern  ettremity  of  this  addition  stands 
the  ^dener's  house;  from  which  a  sunk  fence  extends  all  the  way  to  tbe 
mansion-house,  enclosing  a  number  of  acres  in  the  front  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den ;  the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  flower-garden  and  shrubbery. 
The  soil  and  situation  render  this  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  either. 
The  collection  of  exotic  plants  at  Moncriefi^  considered  as  a  private  collection, 
is  superior  to  those  of  most  places.  In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  neat  conser- 
vatory, of  an  octagonal  form,  45  fr.  diameter,  with  a  stove  on  the  east,  and 
vinery  on  the  west,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  33  ft.  Upon  a  steep  bank 
to  the  north,  and  adjoining  the  garden,  is  an  enclosed  space,  with  a  range  of 
pine  and  melon  pits,  about  153  ft.  in  length. 

Adjacent  to  the  house  are  two  fine  specimens  of  the  horsechestnut ;  one  of 
which,  in  1825,  measured  15  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  and  near  it  is  a  walnut,  evidently  planted  at  the  same  time,  which, 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  13ft.  in  circumference.  This  horsechest- 
nut is,  probably,  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
oldest,  m  North  Britain.     The  greater  part  of  the  plantations  upon  this  estate 
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are  treated  with  a  view  to  timber ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  coppice-wood. 
The  trees  occupying  the  liilly  grounds  are  of  various  ages,  up  to  sixty  years. 
Very  fine  spates,  or  pebbles,  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  these  hills;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  very  superior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  of  Kinnoul.  A  pair  of  ravens  build  their  nest  annually  among  the 
rocks  of  this  hill ;  and  I  have  been  informed  bv  a  gamekeeper  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  will  not  permit  another  pair  to 
reside  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  thdr  residence.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  MoncrieffHill  has  been  justly  celebrated  :  it  extends  over  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  parts  of  Scotland. 

Scone,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  one  of  those  few  residences 
which,  in  Scotland,  are  called  palaces;  certain  Scottish  kings  having  been 
crowned  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  two  miles 
north  of  Perth,  on  a  small  portion  of  table  land,  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  considerable  extent  of  level  meadow.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  house 
the  ^unds  descend  to  the  Tay  with  an  irregular  surface ;  and  behind  they 
rise  in  a  lonflptudinal  winding  bank,  which  terminates  in  an  elevated  plain. 
The  views  in  nront  look  across  the  river  to  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  distance, 
in  which  the  plantations  of  Methven  and  Lyndoch  are  prominent  features. 
Looking  down  the  river,  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen  Perth,  and  its  very  hand- 
some bridge ;  and  up  the  river,  to  the  north,  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dunkeld.  Full  in  front,  the  horizon  closes  upon  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  More, 
and  other  mountains  of  the  Grampian  range,  distant  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  The  present  house  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  It  is  in 
the  castellated  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  substan- 
tially executed  with  a  reddish  sandstone  of  great  durability,  found  on  the 
estate.  Many  persons  consider  that  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
preserved  the  old  palace,  and  built  a  new  one  acyoining,  connecting  the  two, 
both  for  effect  and  convenience. 

The  surrounding  ^unds,  and  especially  towards  the  east,  are  rather  un- 
fortunately situated  m  respect  to  public  roads  and  intervening  property;  the 
latter,  chiefly  cottages  and  gardens.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  such  a  general 
arraagement  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  suitable  park.  There  are  no  proper 
approaches  in  any  direction ;  but  a  number  of  plantations  are  made  in  different 
places,  as  component  parts  of  a  general  plan,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  com- 
pleted at  some  future  period. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  wooded  bank,  .and  consists  of  about  five  English  acres,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
walL  The  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  square,  subdivided  into  two  parallelograms 
by  a  wall  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  The  walls  are  covered  with  neatly 
trained  fruit  trees,  that  seldom  fail  to  produce  good  crops.  The  hot-houses 
are  upon  the  north  wdl  of  the  garden :  they  consist  of  three  divisions  of 
100  (L  each,  with  two  houses  in  each  division ;  they  are  14  ft.  in  height,  and 
about  10  ft.  in  breadth ;  and  are  wholly  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes.  They 
are  erected  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  The  remaining  forcing  consists  of 
some  pine  and  melon  pits. 

In  one  of  the  peach  houses,  the  trees  are  trained  on  a  curved  trellis,  which 
reaches  from  die  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
walking  under  it.  From  the  point  where  it  touches  the  back  wall,  another 
trellis  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  house.  By  this  means  a  greater  surface  for 
training  on  is  obtained  than  if  there  had  been  onlv  one  trellis,  either  against 
die  back  wall,  or  close  under  the  glass ;  and  the  n^uit  is  brought  nearer  the 
light  than  if  a  dwarf  front  trellis  and  upright  trellis,  the  whole  height  of  the 
back  wall,  had  been  employed.  The  flower-garden  lies  about  half  way  between 
the  house  and  kitchen-garden :  it  contains  a  good  collection  of  deciduous 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants;  but  most  sorts  of  evergreens  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  frosts. 

This  estate  contains  from  3000  to  4000  acres,  of  which  1434  are  under 
pUmtation.  One  plantation,  dbtant  about  three  miles  to  the  n.e.  of  the  house» 
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which  was  planted  about  100  ^ears  ago,  contains  261  acres;  but  a  rerj  great 
portion  has  been  planted  within  these  last  twenty-five  years,  and  is  in  a  Tery 
thriving  state.  It  is  common,  where  extensive  plantations  have  been  made, 
that  they  are  neglected  while  young,  and  have  not  that  attention  paid  to  thin- 
ning, &c.,  that  they  require ;  but  this  is  not  tlie  case  at  Scone :  the  joun^ 
plantations  here  are  kept  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  proprietor  and 
nis  gardeners. 

Methven  Castie,  the  Seat  of  Robert  Smt/the,  Esq^  is  situated  five  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Perth.  The  house  stands  on  elevated  ^ound,  richly  wooded 
on  all  sides.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  square,  with  four  circular  towers,  one  at 
each  angle.  To  the  right  and  left  are  appendages  connected  with  it  of  recent 
erection ;  to  the  north-east,  the  wood  of  Methven  is  seen  occupying  the 
high  grounds  and  sloping  banks :  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  nver  Almond,  the  banks  of  which  are  precipitous.  This 
wood  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  with  a  mixture  of  birch,  Scotch  pine,  haiel, 
&c.  The  greater  part  is  in  coppice,  with  large  trees  fi'om  60  ft.  to  1 00  ft. 
apart.  The  view  to  the  south-east  extends  over  a  nearly  level  tract  of  country 
to  the  high  grounds  north  of  Duplin,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  That  part 
of  tJie  plain  adjacent  to  the  castle  consists  chieflv  of  meadows  and  orna- 
mental plantations :  beyond  this,  all  along  the  valley  to  the  westward,  and 
the  high  grounds  to  the  south,  the  country  has  a  bare  and  bleak  appearance. 
South-west  of  the  Castle  is  a  small  hill,  crowned  with  plantation.  The  road 
leading  from  Perth  to  Crieff  passes  along  the  valley  between  the  Castle  and 
this  hUl.  To  the  north-west,  the  grounds  consist  of  undulated  grass  lands, 
finely  wooded.  An  approach-road  leads  from  the  west,  and  another  from  the 
east,  to  the  Castle.  That  from  the  west  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  a  very  neat  lod^  at  the  entrance ;  that  from  the  east  may  be  a  mile  or 
more  in  length,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Scotland.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  village  of  Almond  Bank,  soon  afler  it  passes  a  beaultfal 
small  lake  with  sloping  banks  and  clumps  of  plantation.  From  hence  it 
gradually  ascends  in  a  winding  direction,  passing  through  part  of  the  old  wood, 
and  onward  to  the  Castle. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Castle :  its  form  ia  that  of 
a  parallelogram.  It  contains  about  five  acres,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  subatan* 
tial  wall,  fined  with  brick.  The  western  part  has  a  declivity  towards  the 
south ;  that  of  the  eastern  slopes  towards  the  south-west,  and  is  divided  by  a 
brick  wall  from  the  former.  The  north  wall  of  the  western  division  is  a  hot- 
wall,  400  h,  in  length.  No  houses  are  as  yet  erected.  Abundant  crops  of 
culinary  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  produced  in  this  ^den.  A 
shrubbery  extends  from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  Castle,  where  it  joins  a 
neat  flower-garden. 

There  are  some  fine  old  trees  upon  the  bank,  immediately  below  the  Caatle; 
one  of  which,  an  oak,  has  a  beautiful  spreading  top,  which,  in  1825,  measured 
90  fl.  diameter,  and  covers  an  area  of  707  yards.  Its  trunk  measured  18|ft. 
circumference,  and  it  has  increased  greatly  in  size  within  these  thirty  ^ears. 
One  hundred  merks  were  offered  for  this  tree  about  120  years  aeo.  Adjacent 
was  a  black  poplar,  under  60  vears  of  age,  that  measured  10  It.  in  circum- 
ference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  contained  about  90  fL  of  timber.  The 
woods  upon  this  estate  are  very  extensive,  and  are  kept  in  good  order ;  an 
excellent  proof  of  which  is,  that  they  are  found  to  yield  a  rent  equal  to  the 
best  corn  land.  The  plantations  of  Lyndoch  join  tnose  of  Methven  on  the 
north,  and  form  an  extensive  tract  of  wooded  country. 

The  soil  of  this  estate  is  various,  but  the  greater  portion  approaches  to  that 
of  a  reddish-coloured  clay :  the  extensive  tract  of  low  ground  upon  the  south 
of  the  estate  consists  chiefly  of  water-worn  stones  and  gravel,  with  a  slight 
covering  of  decomposed  gravel  and  vegetable  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  river  Erne  once  flowed  along  this  track :  there  is  a  line  of  bogs  and  lakes 
that  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  course  of  a  river^ 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Formation  and  Planting  of  a  Suburban  Kitchen- 
Garden.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

I  HAD  almost  considered  it  a  waste  of  labour  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  a  garden  of  this  classy  since  the  general  practice  is  to 

lay  out  the  pleasure-ground  first,  and  afterwards  to  enclose  a 
part  of  the  paddock  for  an  orchard  and  vegetable-ground; 
forming  the  walks  of  any  hard  rubbish  coated  with  cinder 
ashes  (seldom  gravel),  with  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  box  along 
the  margins  of  the  principal  walks,  and  rows  of  strawberries  or 
parsley,  by  way  of  edgings,  to  the  subordinate  alleys ;  while, 
in  the  orchard  and  against  the  walls,  the  fanciful  modes  of 
pruning  and  training  really  baffle  all  description ;  for  they  are 
in  every  form^  from  the  natural  mushroom  shape  to  the  tortuous 
zig-zag. 

This,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  a  hideous-looking  carica- 
ture, is  certainly  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  some  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  better  things  might  be  expected. 
However,  it  is  certainly  good  economy  to  have  useful  edgings 
instead  of  ornamental  ones,  where  ground  is  scarce ;  and  this  is 
pretty  often  the  case  in  suburban  gardens.  The  scarceness  of 
room  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint  among 
all  the  proprietors  of  suburban  residences ;  and  it  is  one  that 
money  cannot  remove;  since,  however  wealthy  their  proprietors 
may  be,  they  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  neighbours 
equally  wealthy  with  themselves,  that  would  not  give  them  an 
acre  of  the  land  adjoining,  perhaps,  for  several  hundred  pounds. 
So  much  for  the  present  state  of  suburban  gardens  in  general ; 
though  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  and  many  gar- 
dens handsomely  laid  out,  and  scientifically  conducted,  on  the 
state  of  which  I' am  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  a  criticism. 

.  From  observing  these  defects,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  them,  1  have  drawn  up  the  system  of  gardening  de-^ 
tailed  below,  from  which,  I  think,  I  may  safely  guarantee  to 
the  proprietor  the  following  results:  —  The  use  of  one  fourth 
more  land ;  a  great  deal  more  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  of 
the  sorts  most  difficult,  under  present  circumstances,  to  obtain 
(I  mean,  particularly,  the  finer  sorts  of  apples,  and  the  new 
Flemish  pears) ;  metamorphosing  the  walks  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  into  bowers,  covered,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
with  abundance  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

Every  species  of  hardy  fruit^bearing  tree  and  shrub  may  be 
trained  on  curvilinear  trellises  (see  ^s.  35,  36,  and  37.)  over 
the  walks  and  thoroughfares  of  the  garden ;  which  walks,  when 
once  properly  drained,  paved,  and  trellised  with  cast-iron 
arches  and  wire  rods,  will,  according  to  the  closest  calculation 
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that  I  can  make,  remain  cost  free,  painting  excepted,  for  twen^ 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  term,  independendy  of  die  increase 
of  fruit,  and  of  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleasing  promenade  that  they 
will  afford,  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  walks  made  of  gravel, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  slated  roof 
is  found  cheaper,  in  the  long  run, 
than  one  thatched,  like  a  corn- 
stack,  with  straw  and  ropes  every 
year.  Besides  the  difference  in 
daily  comfort  and  annual  expendi- 
ture in  walks  paved  with  beautiful 
blue  slab  slate,  at  all  seasons  clean, 
and  ready  to  be  traversed  by  the  foot 
or  the  wheelbarrow,  with  equal  im- 
punity in  frost  or  in  thaw,  there 

will  be  no  more  danger  of  des-    ^  ^     

sert    strawbennes    or    garnishing       ^tC 
parsley  being  mingled  with  the  coal 
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ashes  in  the  walks;  no  more  cleaning  and  rolling  of  grvrd, 
and  no  planting  and 
clipping  of  box  edgings. 
I  should  no  more  think  of 
planting  box  in  a  kitchen- 
garden,  than  I  should  of 
placing  a  cabbage  leaf  as 
a  back  to  a  nosegay. 
It  is  high  time  to  la;  aside 
such  medleys,  and  to 
place  articles  essentially 
ornamental  in  an  esta- 
blishment of  their  own. 
Fig.  38.  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  paving 
and  pillars  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  walks,  with  the 
small  footpath  outside, 
for  conducting  the  cul- 
ture of  the  compartments. 
The  present  article  is  an 

humble  but  hearty  attempt  to  combine  economy  of  room  with 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  articles  produced;  and  I  trust 
that  this  will  be  completely  effected 
by  the  plan  proposed.  If  you  exa- 
mine a  healthy  young  pear  branch 
{Jig.  40.),  trained  horizontally  on  a 
wall  (for  that  is  the  fairest  sample), 
you  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
first,  wood  of  the  present  year ;  next 
to  that,  the  wood  of  the  last  year, 
which  is  now  forming  fruitful  spurs ; 
and,  next  to  that,  on  the  two-years- 
old  wood,  you  will  find  the  fruits. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  nature 
of  the  pear ;  and,  though  fruit  spurs 
are  produced  on  older  wood,  I  have  always  observed  the  finest 
fruits  growing  on  maiden  spurs.  To  make  sure  work,  therefore, 
I  confine  myself  to  them ;  and  I  hope  to  see  breast  wood,  as  it 
is  called,  converted  to  some  better  purpose  than  robbing  the 
fruit  tree  border  to  enrich  the  rubbish  heap.  Surely,  nature 
never  meant  this :  neither  do  gardeners ;  yet,  assurealy,  they 
practise  it.  Figs.  89.  and  40.  will  show  the  manner  in  which  I 
propose  to  treat  the  pear  trees  in  pruning;  and  J^s.  41.  and  42. 
the  peaches.  Every  year's  wood  will  be  kept  by  itself;  and  every 
unnecessary  leader  and  lateral  twig  removed  while  quite  young; 
and  not  a  leaf  allowed  to  remain  without  a  reason  being  found  in 
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its  behalf.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  careful  observation  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gardener  may  safely  trust 
for  a  crop  to  that  very  breast  wood 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
cut  ofFand  throw  away. 

In  cropping  the  garden,  every 
article,  without  exception,  should  be 
in  rows;  as  this  will  save  much  labour 
in  weeding,  and  also  allow  the  crops 

to  be  benefited  by  hoeing.  In  Jg.  Feartrtemawaucr  inm. 
43.  I  have  allotted  compartments  for  the  principal  crops ;  yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anjrthing  like  an  arbitrary  settle- 
roent  of  crops  is  attempted, 
or  meant  to  be  laid  down. 
What  I  have  stated  is  only  ^^ 
a  sketch  of  the  propor- 
tions that  one  class  of  vege- 
tables bears  to  another;  and 
that  neither  borrowed  nor 
guessed  at,  but  taken  from 
the  slips  and  quarters  of 
existing  establishments  to 
which  I  have  had  access. 
The  boundary  of  the  ac-  ^  ^_        

•^  1     .    I  One, two, and tkree-^ears^d ^ffoodqf spear  h«' 

companying     sketch     is —  '^  ■»   j— - 

what?     A  hedge?     No;  clipped  hedges  bear  no  fruit.     It  is  a 
walk  overarched  with  stubborn  or  prickly  fruit-bearing  plants; 
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Peach  tree  b(^e  wbUcr  pnmiHg. 


4fter  vainler  pnmtng. 
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such  as  filberts,  gooseberries,  berberries,  closely  trained  up  on 
one  side  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  and  on  the  other  side  scarlet 
runners,  tall  peas,  fruit  trees,  &c.  Where  the  kitchen-garden 
adjoins  the  pleasure-ground,  common  laurels,  carefully  pruned 
with  the  knife  (not  clipped),  will  form  a  handsome  ^nce  and 
shelter.  A  hedge  of  laurels  pruned  in  this  way  may  be  seen,  at 
Dropmore,  S3  il.  high. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  trees  for  the  walls  and 
arches :  — 


South  Wail. 
18  Peach  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart  -  270ft. 
6  Nectarine  trees,  at  15  ft.  apt.    90 
15  Vines,  at  6  ft.  apart   -        -    90 
10  Apricot  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart  150 
10  Fig  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart     -  150 

Total  length  of  south  wall,  750 
North  Wall, 
20   Morello  cherry  trees,  at 

15  ft.  apart       -  -300  ft. 

140   Gooseberrv   and   currant 

trees,  3  ft.  apart  -        -  420 

Total  length  of  north  wall,  720 
Eoil  and  West  Wail. 
dOPear  trees,  20 ft.  apart        -600ft. 
10  Cherry  trees,  15  ft.  apart    -  150 
10  Plum  trees,  15  ft.  apart       -  150 


EtpaUer  Arches. 

130  Apple     trees,  at    15  ft. 

apart        ...  1950  ft. 
70  Pear  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -  1050 
50  Cherry    trees,    at   15ft. 

apart        -         -         -     750 
50  Plum  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -    750 
750  Gooseberry    trees,    3  ft. 

apart        ...  2250 
500  Currant  trees,    at    3  ft. 

apart        ...  1500 
500  Raspberry  plants,   H  ft. 

apart   -  -  -    750 

Outer  naif  of  boundary  arch 

occupied    with   laurel,  fil-. 

berts,  berberries      -  -  1260 

6  Quince  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -      90 

8  Medlar  trees,  15ft.  apart  -     120 


Total  length        -  900 


Total  length  -  10470 

being  5235  ft.  of  archway. 


Now,  10470  ft.  of  espalier  arch  gives  space  for  3490  goose- 
berry trees  at  3ft.  apart;  which,  in  the  open  quarter,  in  rows 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  would  occupy  1  acre,  3  roods,  27  poles,  20  yards ; 
only  12  poles  less  than  2  acres,  or  half  the  garden.  And  il  is 
well   known  that  espalier   trees  are  surer  and  greater  bearers 
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o. 

StrawberrieB, 
13  Poles. 

Early  Peas  interlined 

with  Spinach,  to  be 

succeeded  by  Endive. 

18  Poles. 

Glass 

Structures, 

, 

ShedSy 

Asparagus, 
29  Poles. 

n. 

1 

i 
1 

Mushroom  Vaults.  ||| 

St 

Ckoliflower  ft  Cucumber  1 
under  Hand  OluMS.      | 

t. 

Si 

Onions  and 
Leeks, 
8  Poles. 

Beet, 
6  Poles. 

Salsaiy  and 

Scorsonera, 

2  Poles. 

Pamips 
and 

Camta, 
IGPolea. 

I. 

Globe  Artichoke, 
6  Poles. 

Rhubarb, 
6  Poles. 

Sea-kale, 
14  Poles. 

Horse-radish, 
S  Poles. 

II 

1 

1 

9- 

Cabbages, 

Borecole,  &c. 

16  Poles. 

s. 

Cabbages, 

.  Saroys,  ite 

16  Poles. 

s 

Sonel.                                  J 

J 

Winter  Onions  succeeded  by 
Kidney  Beans. 

Strawberries, 
IS  Poles. 

Celery  preceded  by  Peas, 
25  Poles. 

Cardoons,  4  Poles. 
ss-s 
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Compost 
Oroand, 

Poles. 


a. 


Early  Potatoes,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Lettuce  and 
late  Celery,  protected. 
18  Poles. 


flow«r,  uvdsr  Hand  OIsmm 


Cattliflowei, 
16  Poles. 


X. 


Brocoli, 
16  Poles. 


i 


TuniipSy 
16  Poles. 

• 

Beans, 
16  Poles. 

1 

1 

Nurslings.             r. 

Kidney  Beans. 

h. 

Potatoes  succeeded  by  Coleworts, 
84  Poles. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes,  S  Poles. 


Strawberries, 
IS  Poles. 


Peas  with 

Spinach 

interlining, 

29  Poles. 


/ 


Peas 

with  Lettuce,  &c. 

interlining, 

29  Poles. 


Strawberries, 
19  Poles. 


fl.«0M40M90       1QP 
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Ofi  the  Formation  and  Planting 


than  standard  ones ;  and,  the  wood  and  leaves  being  exposed 
to  the  full  and  equal  action  of  the  sun,  perfect  handsome  fruits, 
fit  for  the  banqueting  table,  which  on  standards  would  have 
only  swelled  the  heap  of  waste  and  windfalls. 


1  Avant  rouge 
1  Early  Anne 
1  Pourpree  hatiye 


Select  LUt  of  Peaches. 

4  French,  or  grosse  mignonne 
3  Royal  George 
2  Montauban 


3  Noblesse 

1  Bellegarde 

2  Late  admirable. 


Nectarines* 


3  EIruge 

1  Violette  h&tive 

2  New  white.  This  fruit  is  said  to 
ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September;  and 
I  ha?e  pro?^  that  it  sometimes 


ripens  thirty  days  later.  It  la  a 
small  fruit,  adhering  closely  to  tlie 
tree  till  the  skin  gets  shriv^ed. 
These  remarks  I  made  on  speci- 
mens planted  aeainst  a  south  wall 
ten  miles  firom  London. 


3  White  Sweetwater 
3  Esp^rione,  black 
3  Black  cluster 


2  Red  masculine 


2  Black  Ischia 
2  Brunswick 


Fines, 

3  White  muscadine,  or  musqul 

selas 
3  Verdelho 


Apricots, 
2  Royal  orange 


2  Breda 


Figs. 
2  Large  white  Oenoa 
2  Marseilles. 


4  MooriMrt 


2  Lee's  perpetual 


Reds,  400. 

50  Rough  red 

50  Champagne 

50  Scotch  small  jam 
100  Red  Warrington 
100  Ironmonger 

50  Wilmot*8  early  red. 
Whites,  100. 
25  Taylor's  bright  Venus 
25  Wellington 
60  Crystal. 


Gooseberries, 

Greens,  100. 
50  Early  roudi 
30  Green  Wdnut 
20  Pitmaston  green  gage. 
Yellows,  200. 
100  Champaene 
50  Early  sidphur 
50  Rumbullion. 

Total,  800  gooseberry  trees,  indoifiqg 
those  for  preserving,  under 
on  the  north  wall. 


Currants,  590. 

290  Wihnot's  large  red.    Whoever        for  no  other  variety  of  red 
has  seen   the   splendid  specimens     150  Black  Naples 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilmot  will  wish     150  White  Dutch. 


200  Red  Antwerp 
100  Bamet 


Kitchen  Apples,  70. 
10  Keswick  codlin 


Raspberries,  500. 

50  Doublj-bearing 
100  Yellow  Antwerp 

Apples, 

5  Carlisle  codlin 
10  Hawthomden 


50  Cornish. 


3  Manks  codlin 
2  Alexander 


of  a  Suburban  Kiicken'Gardefi. 
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5  Nonsuch 
S  Grayenstein 

2  Yorkshire  greening 
5  Blenheun  pippin 

5  Bedfordshiretoundling 

3  Royal  russet 

2  White  Calville 

3  Norfolk  beaufin 

4  French  crab 
3  Kerry  pippin 

3  French  remette. 


Dessert  Apples,  60. 
3  White  juneadng 
3  Red  Quarrenden 
2  Wormsley  pippin 
2  Yellow  Ingestrie 

2  Brookes's 

3  Kine  of  pippins 
3  Oolden  reinette 
2  Cockle  pippin 

5  Golden   pippin,   old, 
and  varieties 


3  Lemon  pippin 

2  Downton  pippin 

3  Margil 

7  Ribston  pippin 
5  Dutch  mignonne 
10  Nonpareils  —  Brad- 
dick's  old,and  Searle's 
2  Loan's  pearmain 
I  Dredgers  fair  maid 
1  Hall  door 
1  Shepherd's  feme. 


2  GlcMit  morceau 
4  Jaigonelle        ^ 
1  Autumn  bergamot 
SBeurr^Diel 

3  Marie-Louise 


30  Peart  for  the  East  and  West  WalU. 

2  Grassane  2  Uyedale's  St.  Germain 
1  Passe-Colmar                3  Duchesse  d' Angouieroe 

1  Bezi  Vaet  2  Aston  town 

3  Old  Oohnar  1  Cadillac. 

2  Pound  pear 

70  Peon  for  the  EtpaSer  Ardiee, 


6  Glout  morceau  2  Beurr^  Diel  5  Napoleon 

3  Jargonelle  2  Gansell's  bergamot  2  Brown  beurr^^ 

4  Windsor  6  Marie-Louise  2  Bon  Chr^en' 

3  Autumn  beigamot         3  Crassane  2  Chaumontelle 

4  Williams's  bonChr^tien  2  Passe-Colroar  3  Pound  pear 
6  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont  2  Bezi  Vaet  5  St.  Germain 
2  Forelie                          3  Did  Cohnar  3  Cadillac 

Cherrki^^O. 


East  and  West  Walls,  10 
6  May  duke  1  Blackheart 

1  Whiteheart         2  Archduke. 

North  WaU. 
20Morello8. 

East  and  West  Walls»  10. 
1  Jaune  hative 
1  Early  violet 
1  Drap  d'or 
1  Green  eage 
1  St.  CaUierine 
1  Purple  gage 
1  Coe's  golden  drop 
1  Blue  imp^trice 
1  White  magnum  bonum 
1  Red  magnum  bonum 


14  May  duice 

4  Whiteheart 

5  Blackheart 

6  Archduke 


Arches,  50. 
10  Bigarreau 

4  Florence 
3  Kentish 

5  Morello. 


Plumt,  60. 

Espalier  Arches,  50. 
5  Drap  d'or 
10  Green  gttfe 

5  Coe's  goMen  drop 

4  Blue  imp^ratrioe 

6  Orleans 
3  Diamond 

7  Shropsliire  damson 

5  White  magnum  bonum 

2  Red  magnum  bonum 

3  Coe's  late  red. 


JPUberU,  100,  at  4ft.  apart,  on  the  boundary  Arch,  by  way  of  Hedges  thickly 

tramed  on  the  outer  Half  of  the  Espalier  Arch, 
25  Red  25  White  25  Barcelona  25  Cosford. 


100  Red 


Berberries,  135,  at  3  ft.  apart  on  the  Fence. 
20  Black 


15  White. 


One  side  (the  most  exposed )» it  is  presumed,  is  covered  with 
laurels,  3  ft.  apart,  spurred  and  tied  with  wire. 
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134         Propagating  and  Transplanting  of  Eoergreens. 

Art.  VL  On  the  Propagating  and  Transplanting  of  Evergreens*  By 
John  Tukmhill,  Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq^  Valleyfield 
Bank,  near  Pennycuick. 

On  reading  over  Mr.  Rutger's  remarks  upon  the  transplant- 
ing of  evergreens  (Vol.  XII.  p.  567.)»  I  observe  that  he  does 
not  give  the  size  of  the  plants  ivliich  he  has  been  so  successfiil 
in  transplanting,  or  the  best  method  of  propagating  them.  In 
the  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  intend  to  give 
what  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  propa- 
gating and  planting  evergreens ;  and  it  is  one  which  I  have  prac- 
tised for  these  ten  years  past.  I  take  as  many  cuttings  as  I 
want  from  branches  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  which  I 
prefer,  because  they  are  generally  formed  with  small  fibres,  like 
maggots ;  and,  when  I  cannot  find  any  in  this  state,  I  select  a 
plant  or  plants  of  the  kind  which  I  intend  to  propagate;  and, 
taking  a  barrow  load  of  good  mould,  I  lay  it  all  round  the 
plant,  keeping  the  soil  shaded  and  damp.  In  the  course  of 
four  mondis,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  form  small  fibres; 
and,  when  these  are  sufficiently  advanced,  which  is  generally 
about  July  15.,  I  prepare  my  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  rows; 
1  ft  between  the  rows,  and  3  in.  apart  in  the  row.  By  the  July 
following,  that  is,  twelve  months  afler  being  planted,  the  cut- 
tings will  be  found  to  have  formed  shoots  from  9  in.  to  12 in. 
long,  and  to  have  very  handsome  little  balls.  Such  plants  I 
prefer  for  transplanting  to  plants  six  times  their  age;  as  I  can 
transplant  them  with  safety  at  any  season  of  the  year,  provided 
the  weather  be  fine.  I  could  carry  such  plants  fifty  miles,  and 
not  injure  their  balls.  A  plant  of  the  common  laurel,  raised, 
in  1828,  from  a  cutting  treated  in  thb  manner,  is  now  7  ft  in 
height,  with  a  head  49  ft.  in  circumference. 

No  doubt  it  may  sometimes,  for  a  particular  purpose,  be 
proper  to  transplant  large  plants ;  and,  if  very  carefully  dooe^ 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  plants  be  well  watered  and  sup- 
ported aflerwards,  they  may  succeed :  but  a  plantation  of  any 
considerable  extent  will  acquire  a  body  and  figure  sooner  by 
being  formed  with  small  plants  than  with  large  ones.  Large 
tall  plants  require  to  have  a  staff  placed  near  them,  on  which 
they  may  lean,  and  wait  patiently  till  small  ones  have  grown 
over  their  heads. 

When  I  remove  any  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  I  always 
carrv  a  little  bast  matting  along  with  me,  for  my  labourers  to  tie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  shrub  or  tree,  as  a  mark  to  enable  me 
to  plant  it  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  north  or  south 
that  it  was  in  before ;  as  I  know  from  experience  that  it  will  not 
thrive  unless  this  is  attended  to,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the 
pine  or  fir  tribe. 

Valleyfieldy  Nov.  21.  1836. 


Green^kouse  Plants  in  the  open  Air,  135 

Art.  VII.  Notice  of  some  Green'house  and  Half-hard^  ligneous 
Plants,  tohich  have  endured  the  open  Air,  for  several  Winters,  in  the 
Handsworth  Nursery^  near  Birmingham.    By  Alexander  Pope. 

I  HAVE  herewith  sent  you  a  few  specimens  of  shrubs,  which 
have  endured  the  open  air  with  us  without  any  protection.  They 
are  as  follows :  — • 

BinksxA  australis  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1306.],  planted  out  last  sum- 
mer, is  now  (Feb.  7.)  as  green  as  a  common  holly ;  and  appears 
quite  hardy,  being  in  an  exposed  situation. 

HdkedL  sp.  [?  aciculdris  Arb.  Brit,  p.  1306.]  has  been  planted 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
frost.     Last  summer  it  bloomed,  and  has  ripened  seed. 

Leptospefwum  trinerve  has  stood  out  several  years  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  as  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub ;  and,  last  year,  was 
so  profusely  covered  with  bloom  as  to  appear  a  white  mass,  3  ft. 
high.  [The  specimen  sent  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  For 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  this  genus,  see  Arb.  Brit.,,  p.  961. ;  and 
Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  706. ;  in  which  last  place  it  is  stated 
to  have  stood  out  in  the  open  garden  quite  well,  in 
the  climate  pf  Aberdeen,  in  Mr.  Roy's  nursery.] 

LeptospSrmum,  sp.  has  also  stood  exposed  for 
several  years,  and  bloomed.  It  is  now  6  ft.  high. 
CL.  grandifolium  Arb.  Brit,  p.  961.,  and^.  44.,  is 
much  hardier  than  the  common  myrtle.] 

Acacia  affinis  I  A.  dealb^ta  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  766.; 
and  Jig.  45.]  has  stood  out  exposed  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  10  ft.  high,  after  being  four  years  planted ; 
and  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  with  its  finely  pinnated  glaucous 
leaves,  as  green  as  in  the  summer. 

Grevillea.    yuniperina.        [Arb.    Brit., 
p.  1306.]    One  plant  stood  out  for  two 
years,   in   a  cold  and  damp  situation; 
but,  being    removed,   it  died,   and  we 
have  not  since  tried  it  out 

Ceanbthus  cdlinus.  [See  Birm.  Bot. 
Gard.,  as  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag..,  p.  36. ; 
and^.46.]    This  is  a  very  hardy  ever- 

Seen,  and  produces  its  white  flowers, 
>m  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  great  abundance.  Last  summer 
It  flowered  twice.  [The  leaves  are  oval  or  roundish,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath :  the  largest 
is  2^  in.  long,  and  1|  in.  broad.] 

C.  aziireus  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  539. ;  and ^.47.]  has  stood  out  as  a 
shrub  two  winters,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  ends  of  the 
young  branches  were  injured  by  the  frost;  but  they  produced 
frebh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  bloomed  profusely. 
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Green-house  PlatUs  in  the  open  Air^ 


Pittdsporum  Tobira  \_Arb. 
Brit.y  p.S58.;  and^.48.] 
stands  in  a  southern  ex-^ 
posure,  is  3  ft.  high,  and 
as  green  as  a  common 
laureL 

EUeignus  songdria  we 
have  growing  as  a  shrub. 
You  do  not  mention  it  in 
the  Arb,  Brit.^  with  the 
other  eleagnuses.  [From 
the  sprig  of  winter's  wood 
sent,  and  from  the  specific 
name,  we  should  deem 
this  identical  with  the  E. 
orient^lis,  or,  at  all  events,  only  a  variety 
of  it ;  but  we  should  Tike  to  see  a  speci- 
men in  foliage  and  flower.  We  have 
written  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  to  re- 
quest them  to  send  us  specimens  at  the 

proper  season ;  and  we  shall  give   our  re*    #^   48 

marks  on  them  in  the  supplementary  notices 

to  our  Arb.  Brit.^  which  will  appear  from 

time  to  time  in  this  Magazine.] 

Eriobdtrya  japdnica  [Arb.  Brit,  p.  933.; 

and  Jig.  49.]  has  stood  out  three  years  as  a 

hardy  shrub  or  tree,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  re- 
taining its  foliage  all  the  winter.     It  is  6  ft. 

high.     [No  garden  wall,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  ought 

to  be  without  this  magnificent  evergreen.     In  the  warmest  parts 

of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 

it  might  be  grafted  here  and 

there   on  a  common   haw- 
thorn hedge.] 

Photinia   semdata  [Arb. 

Brit,  p.  868.;  and^.  50.] 

has  been  planted  four  years 

in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 

is  now  6  ft.  high.     [There 

are   trees  10  ft.   and  12  ft. 

high   of    this    noble  ever- 
green at  Syon;   a  portrait 

of  one   of  which  is  given 

in  the  Arb.  Brit.'] 

Plnus  Strobus  [?  var.  pygmaa\j  upwards  of  thirty  years  old, 

forms  a  compact  tuft,  about   1  ft.  in  height,  and  the  same  in 

diameter. 


in  JVifUer,  near  Birmingham, 
50 
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CamiU\2ijap6nica  rubra  plena  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  S84.]  has  stood 
out  five  years  as  a  shrub,  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  and  is 
as  green  as  tlie  common  laurel ;  but  does  not  bloom. 

CunningMmm  lanceoldta  has  been  planted  out  seven  years  in 
a  very  exposed  situation,  and  stands  well;  but,  having  been 
raised  from  a  layer,  it  has  not  yet  assumed  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, but  promises  to  do  so.  It  is  at  present  a  dense  bush, 
about  3  ft  high,  and  3  ft.  across  the  head. 
Pamaderris  prunifoliaf 
[Arb.  Brit,  p.  542.],  when 
planted  out,  is  generally 
killed  to  the  ground  every 
winter ;  but  springs  up  again 
in  a  weak  state.  [P.  ellip- 
tica,  Arb.  Brit,^  1.  c,  and 
51  J^'  *^1-  >s  doubtless  equally 
hardy  with  P.  ^runifc^lia]. 
Ribes  sp.  The  plant  from  which 
the  specimen  sent  was  taken  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow 
flowers ;  and  very  sweet-scented.  ZFig.  52.  represents  this 
specimen,  which  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  agrees  with 
us  in  thinking  that  it  comes  nearest  22.  punctsttum,  which  is 
also  evergreen,  or  nearly  so.  See  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  982. ;  and 
^.53.] 


^ 


1 
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Culture  qfEpiphyllum  truncdfian. 


ColleiisL  spinosa  Kunth;  C  horrida 
JV.9  Arb.  Britf  p.  541.,  and^.  54.  c; 
appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
furze,  and  is  a  most  desirable  ever- 
green shrub.  [RetaniliaE'/7A^(/raBron. 
CoUet/a  £'phedra  Vent.^Jig.  54.  ^,  and 
Colletia,  xxlicina  Gil.,^.  54.  cr,  of  w.hich 
there  are  plants  in  the  open  air  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  appear  equally  hardy,  and  add  two  other 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs  to  the  British  arboretum.] 


Handsraxrrth  Nursery^  Feb.  7.  1837. 

The  specimens  sent  are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigoroas. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  for  trial,  as  common  shrubbery 
evergreens,  on  dry  soils,  all  the  leptospermums  that  can  b« 
procured ;  and  also  Ceanothus,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  and  Acacia. 
As  to  that  delightful  evergreen  Photinia,  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  common  laurel ;  and  the  splendid  Eriobotrya  is  nearly  so, 
ivhen  trained  against  a  wall.  We  are  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  so  many  half-hardy  plants  stand  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham ;  which,  we  suppose,  must  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  since  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  London.  For  the  same  reason, 
some  trees  and  shrubs  stand  out  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  climate  of  which,  during  winter,  is  also  colder  than 
that  of  London.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Culture  of  Epiphyllum  truncdtunu 
By  T.  Symons,  Gardener,  Clowance. 

Among  the  numerous  beauties  of  Flora  which  adorn  our 
stoves,  there  are  few,  in  my  opinion,  possessing  a  higher  claim 
to  admiration  than  the  Epiph^Uum  truncatum.  This  plant 
should  have  a  place  in  every  stove ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  sto?e, 
a  trial  should  be  given  it  in  every  green-house.  Feeling  an 
ardent  desire  that  this  exotic  may  be  more  extensively  cultivated, 
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and  its  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms  be  witnessed  by  every  ad- 
mirer of  flowers,  I  bes  these  remarks  may  appear  in  the  columns 
of  your  interesting  Magazine. 

I  could  never  satisfactorily  grow  the  Epiph^Uum  truncatum 
upon  its  own  bottom ;  and,  therefore,  was  induced  to  try  what 
could  be  effected  by  grafting.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  inserted 
a  graft  on  Cactus  triangularis,  about  6  in.  above  the  pot :  the 
result  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
plant  is  now  15  in.  in  height,  and  has  pendulous  branches  falling 
in  all  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  For  four  years  suc- 
cessively the  plant  has  flowered  freely,  increasing  the  number  of 
its  blossoms  as  it  has  increased  in  size.  In  November  last  it 
produced  107  flowers,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  The  compost  used  was  one  half  loam,  the  other  half  equal 
proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  was  well  crocked 
at  the  bottom. 

I  have  several  plants  of  £.  truncatum  growing  wild  upon 
Per^skia  aculeata;  but  whether  they  will  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
desired  perfection,  remains  to  be  proved  :  the  wood  of  the  latter 
being  in  texture  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub  than  that  of  the 
former,  I  have  my  doubts ;  yet,  having  a  fine  plant  of  C^reus 
flagelliformis  growing  upon  Perdskia,  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope 
for  success. 

I  have  a  border  18  in.  wide  round  the  inside  of  the  pit  of  a 
stove,  filled  with  compost,  in  which  I  put  such  plants  as  I 
imagine  will  grow  better  in  this  situadon  than  in  pots.  In  this 
border,  a  plant  of  Epiph^llum  speciosum,  grafted,  also,  on  C^reus 
triangularis,  was  planted  about  eight  years  ago ;  and  it  is  now 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  it  not  been  pruned  back  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  hanging  over  the  pathway.  The  plant  is  supported  by 
a  wood  frame,  the  formation  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  parasol ; 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it  produces  every  spring  is 
really  astonishing.  Last  spring  it  presented  a  complete  cone  of 
flowers,  to  the  number  of  above  1000.  This  plant  having  pro- 
duced such  a  striking  effect,  I  have  planted  two  of  the  E.  trun- 
ciLtum  in  the  same  border,  and  I  hope  to  realise  similar  results. 
This  border  I  find  to  be  excellent  for  the  varieties  of  G&sn^rm, 
Gloxin/a,  Trevirkna  coccinea,  &c. ;  and  they  make  a  splendid 
show  in  it  during  the  summer  months. 

P.  S.  The  solandra  of  which  I  reported  to  you,  and  the  ac- 
count of  which  is  published  in  Vol.  XIL  p.  413.  of  this  Magazine, 
ripens  its  seed ;  and  I  have  seedlings  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

Clauoancey  Jan.  14.  1837. 
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Art.  IX.  On  enlivening  Fforver  or  other  smaU  Gardens  thai  surroumd 
Dvoelling'houseSf  by  Means  of  Zoology.  By  Th.  Nibtnbr.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Garten  Zeitungy  No.  45.,  for  Not.  ISSS. 

The  following  idea  will,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  whim- 
sical, and  will  be  laughed  at  by  many ;  but  those  who  understand 
it  better,  and  who  are  admirers  of  nature,  will  be  pleased  when 
they  see  her  combinations  imitated. 

The  picture  which  I  form  to  myself  of  a  flower-garden  requires 
it  to  be  filled,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  richness  and  luxuriance, 
with  all  the  plants  which  please  and  gratify  the  senses ;  and  which 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  neither  simplicity  nor  harmony  in  the  whole 
should  be  wanting.  Openness  and  clearness  of  space  should 
also  be  attended  to.  But  the  charms  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
the  frequent  haunt  of  men,  are  heightened  when  it  presents  not 
only  the  beauties  of  still  life,  but  is  enlivened  by  those  of  ani- 
mated nature ;  either  by  the  delightful  melody  of  birds,  or  by 
the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  numerous  other  insects, 
which  flutter  around  the  flowers,  or  crawl  over  the  beds. 

Animated  nature  everywhere  carries  with  it  cheerfulness  and 
delight,  and  produces  in  the  sensitive  man  feelings  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder  !  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  insects  only 
that  the  enjoyment  of  a  flower-garden,  or  of  other  gardens,  is 
most  heightened  ;  but  by  one  of  a  hitherto  not  favourite  family 
of  reptiles ;  which,  however,  have  always  been  beloved  by  me, 
and  which  I  have  always  been  delighted  to  find  inhabitants  of 
the  garden.  This  reptile  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  leaf> 
frog,  iZana  arb6rea.  (See  Vol.  XIL  fig.  47.) 

An  unusual  number  of  leaf-fi:t)gs  were  seen  here  (Berlin) 
last  summer,  from  what  cause  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  was  observed  by  many  persons.  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  plants  were  unfolding  their  buds  to  new  life, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  a  lively  green,  I  had  the  opportnnitr 
of  obtaining  thirty  leaf-frogs  from  the  pleasure-ground  which 
surrounds  tne  king's  palace.  I  put  them  in  the  flower-garden 
which  surrounds  my  house ;  and,  as  the  year  advanced,  I  obtained 
mora,  till  the  number  might  be  said  to  amount  to  150. 

Whether  they  were  not  comfortable  in  their  new  situation,  or 
whether  it  was  from  instinct,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the 
greater  part  of  them  generally  sitting  on  those  plants  that  had 
either  large  and  soft,  or  stiff  leaves.  They  particularly  fre* 
quented  the  HeThcleunij  iZh^um,  Lopbosp6rmum,  O&nna,  Rho- 
dodendron, and  Hydrangea.  1  sometimes  observed  two  of 
them  sitting  on  one  leaf  sunning  themselves.  However  agree- 
able to  me  these  harmless  creatures  were,  even  when  silent,  I 
was  much  more  delighted  when  the  approaching  warm  weather 
caused  their  voices  to  be  heard.     Rain  was  not,  indeed,  always 
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the  cause  of  their  song;  and  they  often  deceived  themselves,  as 
well  as  me,  in  this  respect :  at  least,  there  was  a  striking  instance 
of  it,  when,  from  the  continued  drought  of  last  summer,  the 
plants  were  obliged  to  be  watered  every  day:  if  a  drop  by  chance 
fell  from  the  watering-pot  on  the  chin  of  any  of  the  leaf -frogs, 
they  raised  their  voices  in  all  the  varieties  of  tones,  and  seemed 
perfectly  happy.  On  such  occasions  other  leaf- frogs  joined  in 
the  song,  which  had  not  received  any  drop  from  the  watering- 
pot,  and  probably  only  did  so  from  the  example  of  their  com- 
panions. Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  changed,  and 
heavy  clouds  darkened  the  horizon,  the  concerts  of  my  frc^s 
never  ceased.  In  all  creeks  and  corners,  in  every  plant  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  whether  high  or  low,  they  poured  out  their 
song :  not,  indeed,  very  melodiously,  but  not  in  discordant  tones, 
and  certainly  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  friend  on  a  visit 
was  often  agreeably  surprised  by  a  hundred  unexpected  voices, 
which  suddenly  saluted  his  ears,  as  if  by  magic,  from  behind 
him,  before  him,  near  him,  and  on  all  sides.  {Garten  Zeitung^ 
No.  45.,  1836.) 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Mitsa.  Cavendishii^  as  practised  at 
Chatstoorth.    By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  have  forgotten,  or  should  not  be  fully 
aware  of,  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  culture  of  the  Miisa 
CavendishfV  as  a  new  stove  fruit,  we  request  they  will  turn  to 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  816.  and  618.  In  November  last,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  requesting  to  know  whether  the  plant  was  still  promising 
to  answer  his  expectations.  We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Paxton's 
answer  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  619.,  and  the  following  is  the  letter  itself^ 
We  have  subsequently  written  to  Mr.  Paxton  on  the  subject, 
and  his  answer,  dated  Jan.  29.,  is  confirmatory  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter.] 

The  Musa  CavendishfV  is  progressing  beyond  any  expectation 
I  had  formed  of  it  in  April  last :  when  the  fruit  ripened  off  in 
May,  a  voung  one  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  which 
is  now  (Nov.8. 1836.)  of  the  following  dimensions :  —  At  the  soil, 
or  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  2  ft .  6  in. ;  one  foot  from  the 
soil,  2  ft*  1  in. ;  two  feet  from  the  soil,  1  ft.  9  in. ;  extreme  height 
of  the  plant,  7  ft*  The  leaves  average  4  ft.  long  each,  and  2  ft. 
6  in.  broad :  it  has  every  appearance  of  showing  ft'uit  now,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  ripen  about  May  next.  From  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  stem,  I  expect  a  spike  of  fruit  weighing  at  least  30 
or  40  lb.  The  plant  has  had  plenty  of  tub  room,  and  plenty  of 
water.  The  soil  used  is  rich  loam,  with  a  little  well-rotted  dung. 
The  temperature  for  this  plant  has  been  not  quite  so  high  as 
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has  been  used  to  two  others,  which  are  not  so  thick  in  the  stem, 
yet  have  rather  longer  leaves.  I  expect  we  shall  fruit  these 
plants  next  season.  I  intend  to  build  a  small  house  to  fruit 
about  two  dozen  every  year.  The  only  plants  that  I  know  to  be 
true  of  Musa  CavendishfV  are  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  and  A.  B. 
Lambert's,  Esq.,  and  one  at  the  fklinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  whom  I  have  recently  had  some  talk  on  this 
subject,  assures  me  that  he  never  received  bat  two  plants  from 
the  Mauritius,  one  of  which  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Barclay's  sale 
by  a  Continental  botanist.  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  have 
plants  that  very  much  resemble  it ;  but,  as  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  dwarf  musas  in  the  Mauritius,  and  as  the  Messrs.  Red- 
lisson  cannot  give  an  v  satisfactory  account  of  the  introduction  of 
their  plants,  I  am  led  to  doubt  their  origin. 

By  this  time  next  season  I  shall  have  100  plants  of  the  M. 
CavendishfV,  part  of  which  I  shall  have  to  distribute.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  was  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw 
produced  by  M.  sapi6ntum,  or  M.  paradisiaca;  and  that  the 
flavour,  when  in  perfection,  combines  that  of  the  pine-dapple,  the 
melon,  and  the  pear.  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  of  Aighburgh,  who 
tasted  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 

Eronounced  it  much  finer  flavoured  than  any  kind  of  banana  he 
ad  ever  tasted  in  the  West  Indies.     The  spike  of  fruit,  when 
exhibited  at  the  Society,  was  rather  over  ripe. 
Chatsnxxnih^  Nod.  8.  1836. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

The  Stunts  of  the  Silver  Fir  (M'lries  Ficea)  increase  in  Diameter  after  ike 
Tree  ii  felled.  —  M.  Dutrochet,  wishing  to  verify  this  feet,  which  he  had 
preiriously  observed  in  1833,  procured,  m  1835,  from  the  forests  of  the  Jura, 
several  stumps  of  this  tree,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up.  One, 
which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree  felled  in  1821,  had  thus  been  increasing  in 
diameter  during  fourteen  years ;  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  mcipient 
decomposition.  The  total  thickness  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  this  new  ligneous 
production  was  5*669  lines  ^nearly  half  an  inch)  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
stump ;  and  this  thickness  is  mcreased  to  about  8*032  lines  (three  quarters  of 
an  inch)  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  (hourrelet)  protruded  over  a  part 
of  the  section  made  by  the  axe.  Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree  felled  in 
1743 ;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  it  was  examined  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1836.  The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of 
ninety-two  layers,  the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.  The  wood  of 
which  the  stump  was  composed  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  thick  rim,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  maigin, 
had  curled  over  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  stump, 
which  had  lived  and  increased  in  diameter  during  ninety-two  years,  would,  m 
all  probability,  have  endured  much  longer:  so  that  we  are  ignorant  how  far 
this  singular  prolongation  of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend  in  stumps 
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depriyed  of  their  trunk  and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive  liquid  nourishment 
from  the  roots.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is 
the  result  of  a  local  developement ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  incr^tse 
does  not  descend  from  tne  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiolo^ts 
still  think.  {UHermh,  Dec.  24.  1836) 


Art.  IL    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A'unrs  mcana  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden ;  and /^.  55.  wiU  give  some,  though  but  a  faint,  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  male  catkms  of  this  tree.  I^,  56.  represents  A.  viridis  Dec.^  and  our  Arb, 
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jBrt^;  A.  fhiticdsa  Schmidt;  A.  ov^ta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.^  t.  1141.;  and  i^^tula 
ovata  Wats.  Dend.  Brit^  U  96.  This  beautiful  shrub,  to  which  botanists  have 
given  so  many  different  names,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  alders 
and  the  birches ;  having  the  branching  female  catkins  of  the  alder,  and  the 
samara,  or  winged  seed,  of  the  birch.  It  is  now  in  flower,  both  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  purchase  a  plant  of  it,  of  A,  inc^na,  and  of  A.  cordifolia 
(see  Jrb,  Brit.,  No.  viii.  pi.  232.;,  and  to  plant  them  in  good  soil,  within 
the  reach  of  water,  where  they  will  soon  grow 
vi»>rously,  and  flower  freely  every  winter.  A,  cor- 
dnolia  (^.  57.)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  fine,  lai^, 
smooth,  deep  green,  cordate  leaves,  by  far  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus ;  and,  though  th^^  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  beyond  their  precincts.  The  only  tree, 
not  in  the  environs  of  London,  that  we  know  of,  is  at  Britwell  House,  Bucks> 
the  residence  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  firom  which  a  specimen  was  lately 
sent  to  us  by  W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.  —  Ccmd. 

IRELAND. 

A  Root  of  Horseradishy  7h.  4  in.  long,  was  shown  us,  Feb.  10.,  bv  Mr. 
Arthur  Kimber,  late  cottage-gardener  to  the  Dtike  of  Leinster  at  Waters- 
town,  near  Maynooth,  and  now  out  of  place,  and  at  work  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  was  grown  in  soil  trenched  to  the  depth  of  10  ft.,  and 
mixed  with  rotten  leaves,  sand,  and  a  little  spent  hot-bed  dung,  and  placed  on 
a  stratum  of  small  stones,  as  drainage,  I  ft.  thick.  The  cutting,  about  3  in. 
long,  was  planted  in  Feb.,  1835,  and  the  plant  taken  up  on  Jan.  8.  1837.  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
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extremity  about  half  an  inch.  It  was  broken  off  by  accident  in  takiqg  on; 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  at  least  10  ft.  in  lengdi, 
before  it  b^;an  to  ramify  in  consequence  of  reaching  the  draini^^  -^  Omd, 


Art.  III.     Obituary. 

DiBDy  Jan.  24.,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Joteph  Sabme^  JSa^., 
F.R.S.,  L.S.,  H.S.,  &C.9  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  to  the  Loodon 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  well-known  amateur  of  botany  and  gardening. 
Mr.  Sabine  was  brought  up  to  the  bar;  but,  shortljr  after  he  had  begun  to 
practise,  he  was  appointed  by  government  one  of  the  mspectors-general  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  at  a  salary  of  600/.  a  vear,  with  travellii^  expenses  and  other 
emoluments.  This  office  he  retained  till  18^5,  when  he  was  put  upon  the 
retired  allowance,  said  to  be  about  350/.  per  annum.  In  1810,  Bfr.  Sabine 
joined  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  honorary  secreluj 
on  May  I.  of  the  same  year,  Kichard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  having  re- 
sLnied.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  were,  previously  to  that  time,  in  m  state 
of  great  confusion;  and  Mr.  Sabine  having  restored  them  to  order,  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  June,  1816.  Mr.  Sabine,  about 
this  time,  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  management  of  the  Society's  aflurs; 
and,  by  his  exertions,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  fellows,  as  well  as  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Society's  Garden,  first  at  Hammersmith,  and 
afterwards  at  Chiswick.  In  short,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  from  1816  to  1828,  and  all  the  immense  good  that  it  effected  during 
that  interval  of  time,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity  and  ardoor  S 
Mr.  Sabine.  To  him  we  owe  the  admirable  collection  of  fruits  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  unequalled  in  the  world;  and  the  best  kinds  of 
which  are  gracfually  becoming  substituted,  all  over  Britain,  for  the  inierior 
sorts  previously  in  culdvation ;  and  to  Mr.  Sabine  it  may  also  be  said  that  we 
owe  all  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by  Douglas,  and  other  collectors  sent  out  hf 
the  Society,  as  these  collectors  were  all  sent  during  the  time  he  had  the  di- 
rectorship of  it.  This  statement  we  consider  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Sabine.  The  defective  part  of  his  management  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
Society  was,  his  being  too  secret  and  despotic ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
could  not  avsdl  himself  of  dther  the  advice  or  the  corrections  of  his  collei^gocs 
in  the  Council,  or  of  other  members  of  the  Society.  In  short,  as  it  has  truly 
been  said,  he  was,  during  the  time  specified,  not  only  the  secretary,  but  the 

{>resident,  council,  and  even  the  head  gardener,  of  the  Society.  His  ardour 
ed  to  enormous  expenses,  which  the  funds  were  inadequate  to  definy ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Society  became  deeply  in  debt.  The  amount  of  this  debt, 
which  the  Society  had  been  gradually  incurrine,  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Sabine 
(see  Vol.  VI.  p.  236.),  till  it  burst  upon  the  fellows  like  a  thunderbolt  in  1830, 
and  had  nearly  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Society.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Sa- 
bine's personal  character,  that  no  one  ever  entertained  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  having  been  incurred  by  himself  individually ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  not  only  gave  up  e\ecy  spare  moment  of  his  time  to  the  Society 
without  receiving  any  remuneration,  but,  we  believe,  even  incurred  expenses 
on  its  account.  Mr.  Sabine  was  ever  a  warm  fiiend  to  practical  gardeners, 
many  of  whom,  now  filHns  eminent  situations,  were  indebted  for  them  to  his 
recommendation.  After  Mr.  Sabine  ceased  to  be  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  its  collection  of  ornamental 
plants  in  the  garden  of  that  Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

''Mr.  Sabine's  remains  were  interred,  Feb.  1.,  in  the  Cemetery  in  the 
Harrow  Road,  attended  by  his  nephew,  Capt.  Brown ;  Capt.  Bowles,  R.N. ; 
Dr.  Beattie;  and  Edward  Barnard,  Robert  Brown,  £.  S.  Hardisty,  and 
Thomas  Goode,  Esqrs."    {Lit,  Gaz,) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Suggestions  Jbr  the  Improvement  of  Kensington  Gardens; 
and  which  are  applicable^  also,  in  a  greater  or  less  Degree,  to  Hyde 
I^ark,  the  Green  Park,  Regent's,  Park,  and  Greentoich  Park,  and 
to  Parks  and  Pleasure-grounds  generalli/*     By  tlie  Conductor. 

Having  resided  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  changes 
may  be  going  forward  in  these  places  of  public  recreation.  For 
upwards  of  a  year  past,  we  have  wished  to  say  something  on  the 
alterations  which  have  lately  been  making  in  Kensington  Gardens ; 
but  we  have  never  found  time  to  do  so ;  and,  though  we  have 
now  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
subject  as  we  could  wish.  We  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  giving  a  few  crude  hints,  which,  we  hope,  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
before  they  commence  planting ;  and,  more  especially,  before 
they  commence  planting  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  mass  of 
common  forest  trees  now  standing  in  nursery  lines  on  the 
north-east  margin.  We  intend  to  do  this,  because,  even  if  our 
hints  should  fail  in  producing  all  the  effect  we  wish,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  will  be  useful  to  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
and  to  gardeners  and  planters  generally;  and  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  us  for  the  time  occupied  in  making 
them,  and  for  their  printing  and  publication. 

We  shall  give  the  hints  under  separate  paragraphs,  as  they 
occur  to  us,  without  much  regard  to  their  connexion. 

1.  The  jScolytus  destructor  is  making  extensive  ravages  on 
the  elms,  and  some  hundreds  of  trees  have,  on  that  account, 
been  cut  down  ;  besides  those,  amounting  to  above  100,  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  Nov.  29.  18S6.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  remaining  elm  trees  in  the  gardens  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, also  fall  in  a  year  or  two ;  considering  that,  relatively 
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to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and, 
indeed,  have  most  of  them  begun  to  decay. 

2.  A  mode  of  deterring  the  scoly  tus  will  be  found  detailed  in 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  p.  1 390.,  and  in  a  future  page  of 
this  Magazine;  but  the  best  practical  method,  in  our  opinion, 
to  guard  against  this,  or  any  other  insect  that  attacks  trees  in 
such  a  scene  as  Kensington  Gardens,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  where  they  have  made  an  attack,  is,  to  introdaoe  a 
number  of  different  species  of  trees,  natives  of  different  ooontries 
and  climates;  in  short,  to  render  the  garden  an  arboretum; 
avoiding,  however,  all  trees  not  decidedly  hardy  and  of  vigoroos 
growth  in  the  climate  of  London ;  and  all  that  require  peat 
^arth,  any  soil  difficult  to  procure^  or  any  aituatiiHi  either  vciy 
moist  or  very  dry, 

.  S.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  planted  in  pits  of  prepared  soiL 
These  pits  ought  to  be  4*  ft.  or  5  ft.  deep,  and  not  less  than  from 
12  ft.  to  1 6  ft.  in  diameter ;  or  tp  occupy  from  16  to  20  super6cial 
yards  of  surface.  The  pits  should  neither  be  round  nor  square, 
but  star-shaped,  or  cross-shaped ;  that  is,  either  of  such  a  form 
as  would  be  produced  by  placing  one  equilateral  triangle  on  an- 
other, the  points  of  one  triangle  being  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  other ;  or  as  would  be  produced  by  placing  two 
parallelograms  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form 
a  Greek  cross.  Tlie  object  of  departing  from  the  square  or 
round  form  is,  to  introduce  the  grewing  fibres  of  the  trees  into 
the  firm  and  poor  soil  by  degrees,  and  not  all  at  once,  as  wovld 
be  the  case  were  the  pits  made  of  square  or  circular  forma,  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  trees,  thus  planted,  would  also  be  better 
able  to  resist  high  winds,  as  they  would  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
soil.  When  a  tree  b  planted  in  a  round  or  square  pit,  dug  in 
hard  bad  soil,  it  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  if  its  roots 
were  confined  in  a  pot  or  tub.  The  dovetailing,  ao  to  speak,  of 
the  prepared  soil  and  of  the  moisture  which  it  will  retain,  with 
the  hard  impenetrable  soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will  jm- 
dually  prepare  the  latter  for  being  penetrated  by  the  roots  olthe 
trees,  and  prevent  the  sides  of  the  pit  from  giving  the  same  chedc 
to  these  roots  which  the  sides  of  a  pot  or  tub  do  to  the  phmt 
contained  in  it 

4.  The  earth  being  entirely  taken  out  of  the  pits,  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  its  quantity  of  good  loamy 
rich  soil,  and  then  the  whole  returned  to  the  pit;  and,  wherever 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  new  soil  is  added  to  that  taken  out 
of  the  pits,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  worst  of  the  soil  dug 
out  of  them  ought  to  be  removed,  in  Order  that,  when  the 
mixture  is  thrown  into  each  pit,  and  heaped  up  o\\  it,  it  may 
contain  exactly  one  fourth  part  more  soil,  and  no  more^  than 
was  taken  out  of  it.     By  these  means,  the  pits,  when  filled  up. 
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will  at  first  form  knolls,  all  of  the  same  height^  which  will  ulti-' 
mately  all  sink  down  to  the  same  height,  or  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  pit  above  the  general  surface.  After  the 
earth,  with  its  accession  of  good  soil,  is  returned  to  the  pit,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  the  sides  towards 
the  base  rather  concave  than  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
easily  into  the  general  surface.  The  soil  not  returned  to  the  pits 
may  be  used  for  fiUinff  up  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds ;  or,  where  it  is  chiefly  gravel,  it  may  be  screened  for 
supplying  stones  for  mulching  the  trees  to  be  planted.  On  the 
centre  of  the  flattened  cone,  in  a  shallow  basin  of  S  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, the  tree  ought  to  be  planted,  watered,  and  mulched  with 
small  stones,  or  chopped  turf.  The  hill,  or  cone,  should  be 
sloped  down  all  round,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds;  among 
which,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  seeds  of  clover,  or  of  anv 
taprooted  plants.  In  a  very  few  years,  hills  of  this  kind  will 
sink  down  so  as  to  leave  their  apex,  on  which  the  tree  is  planted, 
not  more  than  18 in.  higher  than  the  general  surface;  and  in 
ten  years,  not  above  half  that  height ;  in  consequence  of  which 
every  tree  will  rise  out  of  a  gently  elevated  base,  as  trees  are 
fband  to  do  that  have  sprung  up  naturally  on  open  commons, 
from  the  rising  and  swelling  of  the  collar ;  and,  indeed,  as  all 
trees  whatever  do  that  look  well ;  there  being  no  such  thing, 
either  in  nature  or  in  refined  art,  as  the  shaft  of  a  tree  rising 
abruptly  out  of  a  flat  surface,  and  appearing  no  thicker  at  its 
base  than  it  b  higher  up.  Such  trees  are,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  pleasure-grounds,  from  the  neglect  of  keeping  their  roots 
considerably  higher  than  the  general  surface,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  wherever  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  pit  that  has  been 
doff  3  i^  or  4  ft  deep,  or  even  half  as  much,  and,  after  planting, 
and  even  watering  and  treading  the  ground  about  it,  has  been 
brought  to  a  level ;  in  a  few  years  aflerwards,  by  the  sinking  of 
the  soil  of  the  pit,  the  stem  of  the  tree  will  stand  in  a  hollow. 
As  this  hollow,  at  least  in  all  ornamental  grounds,  will  be  filled 
up  firom  time  to  time  by  the  gardener,  the  result  is,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  collar  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  above  the 
surface  rather  than  under  it,  is  buried  in  firm  soil  to  the  depth 
of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  perhaps  a  foot.  This  greatly  retards  the 
growth  of  all  trees  whatever,  and  occasions  the  death  of  many 
kinds ;  for  example,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  It  has,  also,  the  un- 
natural revolting  appearance  above  mentioned.  It  is  always 
better  to  plant  a  tree  so  high,  that,  after  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  planted  has  become  consolidated  by  time,  the  knoll  should  re- 
quire lowering  by  scraping  away  some  soil  from  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  main  roots  bare,  than  that 
it  should  require  raising  by  adding  soil  there.  This  important 
point  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters,  and  especially 
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by  those  who  plant  single  trees  or  scattered  groups  for  otba- 
ment. 

5.  A  plan  of  the  gardens,  on  a  large  scale^  with  the  situation 
of  every  existing  tree  marked  on  it,  ought  to  be  made  out; 
and  on  this  plan  the  situation  of  all  the  pits  for  the  proposed 
new  trees  ought  to  be  marked,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be 
planted  in  them  determined,  before  a  single  pit  is  dug.  £ach 
pit  ought  to  be  numbered  on  the  plan,  and  to  each  number  a 
page  in  a  small  8vo  book  ought  to  be  devoted.  In  each  page, 
the  superintendent  will  insert  the  history,  or  journal,  of  the  pit, 
and  of  the  tree  planted  in  it;  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
as  the  work  is  performed,  and  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
The  first  record  will  be  of  the  price  contracted  to  be  paid  for 
digging  out  the  soil  of  the  pit ;  the  next,  for  removing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  worst  of  this  soil ;  the  next,  for  supplying  the 
requisite  portion  of  good  soil ;  the  next,  for  mixing  the  soils 
together  on  the  outside  of  the  pit;  the  next,  for  throwing  the 
soil  in,  and  so  on ;  including  the  purchase  of  the  tree  to  be 
planted ;  its  name,  which  ought  to  be  .written  on  the  plan,  as 
well  as  on  the  top  of  the  page  containing  its  number  in  the  dvo 
book ;  the  date  of  planting,  fencing,  mulching,  &c.  Id  the 
execution  of  the  operations,  we  would  have  them  all  subdivided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  planting  of 
the  trees,  executed  by  separate  contracts,  and  not  by  day  work ; 
while,  after  the  execution  of  every  particular  operation,  the 
superintendent  should  ascertain  that  it  had  been  properly  per- 
fornied.  Thus,  after  the  soil  was  thrown  out  of  the  pit,  before 
proceeding  to  separate  the  bad  soil  from  the  good,  the  pit 
should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it  had  been  dug  to  the 
proper  depth,  &c.  Then,  again,  after  the  bad  soil  was  sepa* 
rated  from  the  good  into  a  heap  or  heaps  by  itself,  before  being 
taken  away,  these  heaps  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  point 
determined,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  bad  soil  had  been 
separated,  or  not,  and  so  on.  If  the  pits  were  let  to  be  dug  out, 
the  bad  soil  taken  away  and  good  brought,  mixed,  and  filled  in 
again,  at  so  much,  the  work,  in  most  cases,  would  not  be  half 
done,  and  the  result  contemplated  would  not  be  attained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  operations  were  executed  by  day  work, 
they  would  be  more  expensive  and  tedious  in  the  performance ; 
and,  besides,  as  a  general  principle  in  the  execution  of  all  kinds 
of  work,  whether  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  nothing  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  day  that  can  be  done  by  estimate.  Day  work, 
even  in  common  labourers,  has  a  tendency  to  check  all  exertion, 
and  reduce  the  man  of  strength  and  skill  to  the  level  of  him  who 
has  very  little  of  either. 

6.  The  mud  taken  out  of  the  canal  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  recently  used  in  filling  up  the  old  gravel  pit  near  the  Bays- 
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water  entrance,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  loads,  would, 
when  dry,  have  formed  the  best  of  all  soil  for  mixing  with 
that  taken  out  of  the  pits ;  and  there  would,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  a  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  pits  required  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  which  we  do  not  think  would  be  more  than  from 
600  to  800.  Such  an  immense  mass  of  soil,  so  valuable,  that  it 
could  not  be  procured  for  money,  instead  of  being  buried  in  a 
pit,  where,  as  soil,  it  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  used  as  a  top  dressing  over  the  whole  of  the  gardens. 

7.  If  the  mode  of  planting  suggested  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  take  all  the  rich  soil  just  mentioned 
out  of  the  old  gravel  pit,  and  plant  the  pit  with  hollies,  or  with 
Qu^rcus  /^lex,  either  of  which  evergreens  would  soon  turn 
it  into  a  thicket,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
that  a  pit  was  there ;  but,  if  it  is  absolutely  determined  that  this 
pit  shall  be  filled  up  with  earth,  then  let  the  bad  earth  taken  out 
of  the  pits  be  substituted  for  the  good  soil,  no  more  good  soil 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit  than  what  there  was  bad  soil  to  replace 
it  with.  This  would  leave  the  pit  as  full  as  it  is  at  present,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  save  some  thousand  loads  of  rich  compost. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  never  think  of  filling  up  a.  chalk 
or  gravel  pit,  or  stone  quarry,  even  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
though  there  were  a  dozen  there,  considering  such  accidental 
inequalities  of  surface  as  the  best  of  all  situations  for  display- 
ing gardening  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  to  what  Addison 
said  in  the  Spectator  on  the  gravel  pits  in  these  grounds,  which 
were  turned  into  parterres  by  London  and  Wise ;  and  to  the 
chalk  pit  turned  into  a  garden  by  the  celebrated  Whately,  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardenitig. 

8.  Among  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  there  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  American  oaks,  cedars,  pines,  and  firs ;  and,  as  of 
some  of  the  species  of  these  trees  only  small  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseries,  they  should,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced 
round  with  wicker  hurdles;  not  only  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  but  to  shelter  and  shade  them.  Instead  of  a  triangle 
formed  by  three  square  wicker  hurdles,  cylindrical,  or  tube-like, 
hurdles  may  be  woven  by  the  hurdle-mnker,  and  placed  over 
each  plant;  which  will  have  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will 
not  only  effectually  screen  the  plants  from  danger,  but  promote 
their  growth.  Larger  plants  may  either  have  a  handful  of  thorns 
tied  round  them,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  a  few  laths  applied 
close  to  their  stems,  and  made  fast  there  by  wire,  to  be  annually 
examined,  and  an  additional  lath  put  in  where  requisite  i  or, 
where  cattle,  horses,  or  deer  are  to  be  admitted,  as  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  admirable  method  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  described  in  a 
future  pace,  may  be  resorted  to,  as  the  cheapest  and  very  best 
tree  guard  hitherto  discovered. 
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9.  By  selecting  them  from  difiRerent  nurseries,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  plants  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  required  may 
be  had  of  from  8  ft  to  I  Oft.  high,  or  upwards,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  of  some  of  the.  American 
oaks.  In  planting  such  trees,  the  French  method  of  heading 
the  tree  down,  or  closely  cutting  it  in,  will  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  rather  than  the  method  of  keeping  on  the  entire  head,  re- 
commended by  Sir  Henry  Steuart ;  which,  though  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  cold  moist  climate  of  Renfrewshire,  where  Sir  Henry 
lived,  never  will  answer  in  the  climate  of  London,  or,  indeed,  in 
most  parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  greater  warmth  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  consequent  increased  ev^K>ration  from 
the  leaves.  (See  the  Brussels  practice,  described  in  Vol.  II. 
p.  226.  and  p.  461.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  & ;  and  also  in  the  Arboretum 
Britannicumy  p.  1383.) 

10.  The  circumstance  of  being  obliged  to  plant  young  trees 
among  the  old  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  will  add  greatly  to 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  scenery ;  for  though,  in  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
straight  avenues,  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  magnitude,  yet  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  planting 
with  a  view  either  to  the  gardenesque,  picturesque,  or  iac-simile 
imitation  of  natural  sceneiy.  In  self-sown  forests,  there  are  trees 
of  all  ages ;  and,  though  in  gardening  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro* 
duce  fac-simile  imitations  of  such  forests,  yet  those  characteristics 
of  them  which  are  most  productive  ot  agreeable  associations 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

1 1.  Though  the  most  rapid  mode  of  drawing  up  trees  with  a 
view  to  profit  is  to  plant  thick,  especially  in  exposed  situations; 
yet  the  very  reverse  of  thick  pknting  should  be  followed  where 
beauty  is  the  object,  and  the  climate  comparatively  mild.  No 
beautiful  wood  was  ever  yet  seen,  in  which  the  trees  did  not 
stand  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes 
to  a  person  walking  through  the  wood ;  and  the  natural  shape 
of  every  tree  ought  to  be  obvious  after  the  plantation  is  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth ;  thinning  being  resorted  to,  wherever 
equality  of  heignt,  or  the  meeting  of  the  branches,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obliterate  it.  It  is  only  by  this  degree  of  thinness  that 
the  fine  tufted  appearance,  which  some  woods  have  at  a  distance, 
can  be  produced ;  an  appearance  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  central  masses  of  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  looking  eastward  from  the  palace  directly  across  the  basin 
of  water. 

12.  In  order  to  preserve  as  many  full-grown  trees  as  possible 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  masses  will  require  to  be  consider- 
ably thinned,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  those 
trees  that  are  left.     For  the  same  object,  all  such  trees  as  are 
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allowed  to  remain,  having  no  longer  the  shelter  of  those  taken 
away,  will  require  to  have  their  tops  lightened  by  severe  pruning. 

13.  The  thinning  of  these  masses  will  also  be  required,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  pits  to  contain  the  new  trees  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  masses,  no  less 
than  where  the  old  trees  have  been  felled  or  blown  down. 

14.  In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the 
masses,  and  also  the  growth  of  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
compost;  beginning  at  those  places  where  the  soil  is  poorest, 
and  where  the  trees  have  most  need  of  assistance.  Next  to  ad- 
mitting light  and  air  to  the  existing  trees,  there  are  no  means 
whatever  that  will  so  effectually  add  to  their  strength  and  beauty 
as  enriching  the  surface  soil :  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  fibrous  and  slender  roots  which  run  along  the  surface,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  will  change  them  into  ramose  roots,  which  will 
have  sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  trees  to  resist  storms,  even 
though  the  hearts  otthe  trunks,  and  all  the  larger  roots  that  are 
deep  in  the  soil,  should  be  completely  rotten.  A  new  coating 
of  wood  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  trunk, 
however  rotten  it  may  be  iu  the  inside,  provided  the  bark  be 
uninjured ;  by  which  means  the  tree  will  not  only  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged,  but  its  period  of  duration  greatly  prolonged.  The 
vigour  thus  infused  into  the  trees  will  enable  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  ^rand  causes  of  the 
diseases  and  the  death  of  trees  in  artificial  plantations  are,  the 
want  of  organic  nourishment,  and  the  want  of  water,  light,  and 
air.  Were  these  duly  supplied  for  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
from  the  physiology  of  a  tree,  how  it  could  die  otherwise  than 
by  accident.  Nourishment  is  supplied  by  top-dressing,  and  light 
and  air  by  thinning.  Water  is  not  so  easily  supplied;  and,  for 
want  of  this,  many  trees,  afler  they  have  attained  a  certain  size 
above  ground,  and  filled  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  with  their 
roots,  die,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  by  the  leaves  being 
greater  than  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  roots.  It  is  not 
easy  to  supply  water  to  a  wood  or  grove  of  full-grown  trees, 
otherwise  than  by  intersecting  the  ground  with  very  deep  and 
wide  drains,  filling  these  half  full  of  loose  stones,  and  then 
connecting  the  enos  of  the  drains  with  a  supply  of  water.  This 
mode  may  be  considered  too  expensive  for  general  practice, 
except  in  scenes  of  limited  extent;  and,  therefore,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft,  or  even 
10  ft,  before  planting  the  trees ;  for,  as  prepared  soil  acts  like  a 
sponge  in  retaining  the  water,  so  this  would  add  greatly  to  the 
size  of  that  sponge,  and  thus  prevent  a  greater  portion  of  what  fell 
from  the  atmosphere  from  sinking  into  the  subsoil,  or  running 
off  along  the  surface ;  and,  hi  either  case,  being  lost. 

L  4 
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15.  No  new  tree  ought  to  be  placed  nearer  to  any  other  tree^ 
either  existing  or  to  be  planted,  than  20  ft. ;  even  in  places 
where  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  mass,  either  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  concealing  a  boundary  fence  or  other  object.  Trees, 
whether  of  the  small  kind,  such  as  thorns  and  laburnums ;  or 
forest  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  cedars;  will,  in  the  climate  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  when  planted  in  pits  prepared  as  above  directed, 

grow  so  rapidly,  that,  even  when  planted  20  ft.  asunder,  their 
ranches  will  meet  in  from  seven  to  ten  years.  An  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  of  never  planting  nearer  than  20  ft.,  is,  when 
picturesque  groups  are  to  be  formed ;  in  which  case  two  trees  of 
different  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  same  hole,  or  within  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  of  each  other ;  and  sometimes  with  a  third  tree,  or  with 
a  strong-growing  shrub  or  shrub-like  tree ;  as  with  a  holly* 
thorn,  box  tree,  yew,  &c.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pits  should 
be  made  proportionately  large,  and  the  general  shape  may  re- 
quire to  be  varied  accordingly. 

16.  Where  belts  or  masses  are  to  be  planted,  low^rowing 
trees,  such  as  thorns,  hollies,  ilexes,  &c.,  ought  to  be  inter- 
spersed among  lofty-growing  trees*;  in  consequence  of  which, 
little  or  no  thinning  will  become  necessary  at  any  ftiture  period, 
unless  it  should  be  desired  to  turn  a  wood  into  an  open  grove. 

1 7.  In  fixing  on  the  situations  for  single  plants  and  scattered 
groups  of  younff  trees,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  desti*oy  what 
is  technically  called  ^<  breadth  "  of  surface,  by  distributing  the 
trees  equally  over  the  ground,  as  is  done  in  the  Regent's  Fark. 
All  the  trees  planted  must  be  thrown  into  constellations,  or 
groups ;  for  even  the  masses,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole, 
are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  groups  of  a  larger  size.  Some 
attention  must,  also,  be  paid  to  the  native  localities  and  the  habit 
of  growth  of  different  trees :  for  example,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
should  be  planted  in  an  open  rather  elevated  situation,  where  it 
will  have  room  to  extend  its  branches  on  every  side  from  the 
ground  upwards.  IVees  with  graceful  drooping  branches  ought 
also  to  be  placed  where  they  will  exhibit  their  characteristic 
features;  and  such  trees  as  the  Quercus  paliistris,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks,  whether  European  or  American,  and  of 
which  there  are  abundance  of  young  plants  for  sale  from  10  ft.  to 
15ft.  in  height  in  Loddiges*s  Nursery,  ought  not  only  to  have 
room  to  display  their  beauty,  but  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  rather  moist  than  dry. 

18.  If  all  the  preceding  directions  were  properly  attended  to, 
and  trees  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  years'  growth  selected  for 
planting,  except  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
and  some  sorts  of  oak,  their  growth  would  be  such,  that,  in  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  planting,  they  would  be  from  SO  ft.  to 
40  ft.  high.     If  any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  this,  we  refer 
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them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  which  they  will  find 
many  species  of  trees  that  have  advanced  in  growth  in  rates  pro- 
portionate to  those  mentioned.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
state  that  low  trees,  such  as  hollies,  thorns,  laburnums,  &c.,  which 
naturally  do  not  grow  above  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  will  exceed 
that  height  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  we  recommend; 
which  would  be  by  no  means  desirable,  since  it  would  change 
the  character  of  the  trees;  but,  simply,  that  large  trees  will  grow 
with  the  rapidity  we  have  mentioned. 

19.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  new  species 
of  trees  indiscriminately ;  because,  as  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  have  long  since  shown,  the  effect  of  that 
mode  of  mixing,  let  the  number  of  species  be  ever  so  great,  is 
to  produce  monotony,  instead  of  variety.  One  genus  of  deci- 
duous tall  trees,  one  genus  of  deciduous  low  trees,  and  one  of 
evergreen  trees,  whether  large  or  small,  ought  always  to  prevail 
in  one  place ;  in  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  by  the  view  of  that  place,  may  be  different  from 
the  impression  of  any  other  place  or  part  of  the  scene. 

20.  It  appears  to  us  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  evergreen 
trees  have  been  introduced  among  the  scattered  trees  planted,  of 
late  years,  either  in  Hyde  Park  or  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  can 
conceive  no  reason  for  this,  except  the  extra  expense  of  en- 
closing, which,  of  course,  a  nurseryman  who  undertakes  to  plant 
by  contract  will  not  do,  unless  by  speciBc  agreement.  We 
would  have  cedars,  pines,  and  firs  interspersed,  throughout 
these  parks,  together  with  the  ilex,  the  new  Lucombe,  and  other 
evergreen  oaks.  The  ilex  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and 
hardiest  of  oaks  when  properly  treated ;  and,  in  Cornwall  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  it  is  planted  to  shelter  and  draw  up  the  common 
oak,  as  the  Scotch  pine  is,  with  so  much  success,  in  the  govern- 
ment plantations  in  the  New  Forest. 

21.  All  the  yew  trees  and  hollies,  in  Kensington  Gardens,, 
which  had  branched  down  to  the  ground,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  shrub-like  trees,  and  all  the  ancient  vew  hedges,  which 
had  been  allowed,  for  many  years,  to  otow  without  being  clipped^ 
together  with  many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  have  been  removed; 
so  that  now  the  eye  ranges  every  where  among  the  stems  of  the 
trees :  nothing  is  concealed,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens 
is  seen  to  the  boundary  fence  from  almost  all  the  principal 
walks.  This,  it  is  reported,  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent 
offences  against  decency  from  being  committed  in  the  concealed 
places.  It  seems  singular  that  these  gardens  should  have  existed 
with  all  the  evergreens  which  produced  these  concealed  places^ 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  that  now  (when  the  people  are 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  much  more  civilised  and  refined 
than  heretofore)  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them.     In  our 
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opinion^  the  removal  of  these  evergreens  and  hedges  was  an 
act  not  warranted  by  a  due  regard  for  public  ornament ;  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  additional  policemen 
or  constables  would  have  more  effectually  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  these  offisnces  than  the  means  resorted  to.  Besides, 
the  removal  of  all  but  the  large  trees  from  these  gardens  seems 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  shall  not  be  ornamented  with 
groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs,  as  public  gardens 
are  on  the  Continent.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  one 
day  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  with  beds  of  flowers,  intersected  with  gravel  walks, 
and  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  models  of 
celebrated  ancient  buildings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  contain  some  fac-simile  imitations  of  wild  nature,  where  the 
hand  of  art  will  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  at  work,  except 
by  the  artist.  A  fine  effect  was  produced  by  a  hayrick,  which, 
some  years  ago,  used  annually  to  be  built  in  a  glade,  in  one  of 
the  larger  masses  of  wood ;  and  which  glade  and  rick  unex- 
pectedly occurred  when  passing  along  a  footpath.  The  rambler 
in  the  gardens  might  be  decoyed  by  a  similar  path  through  some 
other  thicket  to  an  immense  gravel  pit  planted  with  thorns,  briars, 
brambles,  elder  bushes,  with  a  small  piece  of  water  in  the  bottom 
shaded  by  alders ;  the  whole  being,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect.  Such  violent  contrasts  to  highly  refined  art  can  only 
be  sparingly  introduced;  but  every  one  must  feel  that  they  are 
not  without  a  very  important  use. 

22.  We  have  been  for  several  years  past  (see  Vol.  I.)  recom- 
mending, as  a  great  public  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
also  on  the  south  side  of  these  gardens,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  open  iron  railing.  This  has,  in  part,  been  effected,  as  far  as 
respects  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  improvement  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. Another  great  improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  kitchen- garden,  and  of  the  field  lying  to  the  south  of  it, 
to  the  public  gardens ;  which,  of  course,  implies  the  removal  of 
a  wall  25  ft.  high,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  which,  by  shading  the  public  road,  obstruct- 
ing the  free  current  of  air,  and  shutting  out  all  view  to  the  south 
from  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  public  and  private  nuisance  between  London  and  Ux- 
bridge.    The  kitchen-garden,  whatever  it  might  have  been  thirty 

Cs  ago,  can,  at  present,  be  of  little  use  to  the  Royal  family ; 
use  everything  grown  in  it,  even  the  commonest  vegetables, 
must  be  poisoned  by  the  smoke  and  soot  produced  by  the 
houses,  which  surround  it  in  dense  masses  on  every  side. 

23.  In  justice  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  walk  on  foot, 
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tfaere  ought  to  be  a  public  footpath  made  directly  across  these 
gardens,  from  the  Bayswater  road  to  the  Knightsbridge  road ; 
entering  at  the  middle  point  between  Cumberland  Gate  and  Sil- 
ver Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  Kensington 
church.  The  distance  between  these  extreme  points,  on  both 
Foads,  is  nearly  two  miles ;  so  that  a  person  living  at  the  middle 
point  on  the  one  road  wishing  to  go  to  the  middle  point  on  the 
other,  as  he  cannot  go  across  the  gardens,  is  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles  and  a  half,  instead  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  the  distance  di- 
rectly across.  No  appropriation  of  property,  either  public  or 
private,  can,  in  our  opinion  justify  such  a  nuisance.  To  prevent 
the  path  from  interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  gardens,  it 
might  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  with  the  sides  walled,  the 
bottom  paved,  with  drains  on  each  side,  and  the  top  covered 
with  a  horizontal  iron  grating.  As  the  direction  of  the  path 
would  be  north  and  south,  the  sun  would  shine  into  it  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  this,  with  small  side  drains,  connected  with 
proper  main  drains,  leading  to  the  public  sewers,  would  render 
the  path  dry  and  comfortable  at  all  seasons ;  while  a  few  lamps, 
and  a  policeman,  would  render  it  as  fit  for  use  by  night  as  by 
day.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  not  adopted,  then  there  ought 
to  be  doors  at  the  middle  points  above  referred  to,  in  order  that 
persons  might  at  least  get  directly  across  in  the  day  time. 

24.  One  great  use  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  garden 
scenery  is,  the  shelter  which  they  afibrd  to  birds  in  the  night 
time.  There  is  abundance  of  suitable  food  for  singing  birds 
in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  environs  of  London;  that 
being  furnished  by  the  insects  which  live  almost  always  on  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  by  their  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit;  but^ 
without  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  there  is  no  warmth  or  shelter 
for  the  more  delicate  birds  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  the  night 
time ;  for  birds,  no  more  than  other  animals,  can  live  on  food 
alone.  If  evergreen  trees  were  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
R^ent's  Park,  and  the  other  parks,  and  bird-catchers  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  calling  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
the  number  of  singing  birds  would  be  greatly  increased  all  round 
London ;  and  myriads  of  those  insects  which  are  now  so  injurious 
to  suburban  gardens  would  disappear,  because  their  larvae  would 
be  devoured  by  the  birds.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that,  under 
sucl)  circumstances,  several  foreign  singing  birds,  or  birds  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  might  be  acclimatised ; 
and  the  woods  of  Kensington  Gardens  might  one  day  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  campanero,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago 
with  those  of  the  woodpigeon.  What  has  been  already  done 
in  St.  James's  Park,  in  acclimatising  foreign  aquatic  birds,  ap- 
pears, at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  suggesting  the  idea. 
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25.  We  have  said  nothing  of  certain  alterations  in  the  walks, 
and  of  the  formation  of  several  new  walks,  which,  we  think,  would 
be  great  improvements  to  Kensington  Gardens,  or  of  various 
other  matters  connected  with  them :  our  great  object,  at  present, 
being  to  prevent  the  ground  to  be  plantea  from  being  filled  with 
the  common  stuffing  of  plantations,  planted  in  the  common 
manner,  twenty  times  too  thick,  and  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil,  further  than  that  of  common  trenching,  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.  or  2  ft. 

The  following  figures  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  parts  of 
the  preceding  remarks  :  — 
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Fig.  58.     a  shows  the  plan  of  a  stellate  pit ;  A,  a  cruciform 
pit ;  and  r,  an  irregular  pit  for  a  group  of  two  trees  and  a  shrub. 

Fig.  59.  The  earth  taken  out  of  the  pit  59 

returned  to  it,  after  being  mixed  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  rich  compost  or  good 
soil. 

Fig.  60.  The  soil  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  concave 
sides,  having  a  shallow  yt 

basin  at  top,  on  which  ^q 

the  tree  is  planted,  and 
mulched    with     small 


stones. 

Fig.  61.    The  tree, 
after  being  ten  years  planted,  with  the  ground  under  it  con- 
solidated, and  sunk  as  low  as  it  ever  will  sink. 

Fig.  62.  A  group, 
consisting  of  two  trees 
and  a  shrub,  showing 
the  result  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  planting 
them. 

Fig.  63.  A  tree  planted  in  the  mode  usual  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  surface  round  it  being  maae  level,  or 
nearly  so. 

Fig.  6*.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards, unless,  soil  has  been  added  as  it  sinks,  so  as  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  level. 

Fig.  65.  The  result  ten  years  after  planting,  showing  the 
collar  (see  p.  147*)  buried  5 in.  or  6 in.  deep  in  the  soil;  thus 
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greatly  retarding  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  uliimately  bringing 
on  premature  decay. 

Fig.  66b  a,  section  of  the  proposed  sunk  footpath  between 
Bayswaterand  Knightsbridge ;  entering  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween Cumberland  Gate  and  Silver 
Street,  Kensington  Grarel  Pits,  on 
the  one  road,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Kensington  church  on 
the  other  road :  b  snows  a  vertical 
profile  of  the  path,  covered  by  the 
horizontal  iron  grating.  Where  this 
path  is  crossed  by  gravel  walks  on 
the  surface,  the  gravel,  and  a  margin  of  turf  on  each  side  of  it, 
can  easily  be  supported  by  a  flat  brick  arch,  or  a  trough  of  cast 
iron. 

Baysmzter,  March  5.  1837. 


Art.  II.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  CuU 
tivators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  2.     The  Natural  History  of  a  Weevil  which  is  very  destructive  to 
Collections  of  succulent  Plants. 

The  Linnaean  genus  Curculio  comprises  a  very  numeroifs 
assemblage  of  beetles,  whose  habits  are  entirely  herbivorous, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  front  of  the  head 
lengthened  into  a  muzzle  or  snout,  varying  in  its  length  and 
thickness  in  the  different  species;  and  by  the  antennae  being 
generally  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  basal  joint  The 
two  Linnaean  genera  jBrAchus  and  ^tt61abus  belong  to  the  same 
natural  group  to  which  the  modern  sectional  name  Rhynchophora 
(or  rostrum-bearers)  has  been  aptly  applied  by  Latreille,  divi- 
sible into  numerous  subfamilies  and  genera.  These  insects  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  weevils ;  and  amongst  their  num- 
ber are  to  be  ranked  some  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect 
tribes.  Of  these,  the  more  obnoxious  are,  the  well-known  corn 
weevil  (Calindra  gran^ria),  the  rice  weevil  {Calindra  oryzae), 
the  sugar  weevil  (Caidndra  sacchari),  the  pulse  beede  (J?ruchus 
gran^rius),    the  nut  weevil  (Balaninus  nucum),   and  the  vine 
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weevil  (Rhynchites  B&cchus) ;  a  species  which,  althongh  very 
.  rare  in  England,  is  but  too  common  in  the  vine  districts  of  France 
and  Germany. 

The  insect  whose  history  I  propose  to  detail  in  this  commu- 
nication belongs  to  the  same  class  and  order  as  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle  (p.  100.),  and  to  the 

Family,  CVirculi^nidss  Leach.  (So  named  from  the  Linnsean  Genus  Curci^lio, 
to  which  it  is  equivalent.) 

Genus,  Otiorhjnchus  Germar.  (So  named  from  two  Greek  words,  otion^ 
an  ear,  and  rhugchos,  a  rostrum ;  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  rostrum^ 
which  has  a  lateral  appendage  on  each  side  at  the  extremity.) 

Species,  Otiorhjnchus  sulcatus  Fabricius.  (Systema  Eleutheratorum,  ii.p.  539. : 
Stephens,  lUiuiratiotu  of  British  Entomology  ;  Mandibtddta,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.) 
C^rcdlio  8ulc4tus  Linnaeus.  Specific  name  expressive  of  the  suld*  or 
grooves,  upon  the  elytra. 

Fig.  67.  G  is  a  magnified  view  of  this  insect;  and  h  the 
natural  length. 


In  the  month  of  December,  1827,  my  lamented  friend,  the 
late  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
works  upon  succulent  plants,  lamented  to  me  the  numerous  losses 
which  he  annually  sustained  amongst  these  plants  by  some  un- 
known enemy,  which  caused  their  death,  especially  during  the 
mild  winter  months,  and  by  which  means  many  unique  species 
had  been  lost  to  his  collection.  On  going  into  his  green-house, 
and  examining,  also,  various  plants  in  the  open  air,  we  found  that, 
in  several  pots  containing  plants  of  a  species  of  /S^dum,  the 
latter  were  evidently  in  a  dying  state;  and,  on  taking  up  the  plants, 
we  found  a  quantity  of  footless  grubs  in  each  pot,  at  a  little 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  had  eaten  that 
part  of  the  root  close  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  lower  part,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stem,  untouched.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  found  eggs  and  larvae  of  a  smaller  size.  This  larva 
(Jig.  67.  A,  natural  size;  and  b,  magnified)  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  without  any  legs ;  of  a  thick  fleshy 
substance,  with  the  body  slightly  curved,  and  rather  attenuated 
towards  both  extremities.  It  is  of  an  uneven  surface :  its  sides 
are  furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles ;  and  along  its  belly  and  back 
are  also  placed  small  tubercles,  which  evidently  serve  in  pro- 
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gression,  and  are  furnished  with  fine  bristles ;  the  body  is  dso 
sparingly  clothed  with  hairs,  thus  differing  in  several  respects 
from  the  well-known  grub  of  the  nut  weevil.  The  skull  (c)  is 
round  and  horny,  smaller  than  the  following  segment:  the 
eyes  and  antennae  appear  to  be  entirely  obeidete :  the  clypeus 
(cl)  is  transverse,  as  well  as  the  upper  lip  (I  l);  the  latter  is 
furnished  in  front  with  a  row  of  hairs,  and  is  thickened  in  a  tri- 
angular manner  in  the  middle.  The  mandibles  (m),  which  are  the 
chief  instruments  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  plants  is 
efiected,  are  horny,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  two  teeth, 
which  are,  in  fact,  merely  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  not  separate 
appendages,  as  in  the  higher  animals ;  the  lower  jaws,  or  max- 
iUs  (mx.),  and  the  lower  lip  (1  2),  are  considerably  advanced, 
so  aa  to  extend  beyond  the  upper  lip ;  the  maxillie  are  fleshy, 
with  a  rounded  internal  lobe,  and  a  sinde,  apparently  two-jointed, 
palpus;  the  mentum  (m  2),  or  basal  part  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
transverse,  and  larger  than  the  lip  (1  2),  which  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  minute  twojointed  palpi ;  the  hairs  on  the  segments 
of  the  body  seem  disposed  in  transverse  series,  which  are  pro- 
bably serviceable  in  motion. 

Bouch6  {Natttrgesch.  Garten-Insekt^  p.  28. ;  and  Nattnrg.  der 
Imekt^  p.  201.)  informs  us  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin, 
this  larva  b  found,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  the  roots  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genera  Saxifraga,  Tf-dlliuSy  &c. ;  which  it  gnaws 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  so  causes  the  plants  to 
perish.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the  spring  of  1832;  at 
which  period,  the  destruction  which  it  caused  in  plants  in  pots 
was  very  great. 

Some  of  the  larvae  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Haworth  were 
placed  by  me  in  a  pot,  which  I  endeavoured  to  keep  in  a  situa- 
tion as  nearly  agreeing  with  t}iat  in  which  they  were  found  as 
possible.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  May,  I  examined 
these  insects,  and  still  found  them  to  be  in  the  larva  state ;  but, 
on  again  examining  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  all  had  made 
their  escape  except  one ;  one  of  the  perfect  insects  being  still  on 
the  outside  of  the  gauze  covering  of  the  pot,  in  which  a  hole  had 
been  made,  evidently  by  the  insects  on  arriving  at  the  perfect 
state.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  remaining  larva  had  turned  into 
a  white  pupa  (d,  natural  size ;  £,  ditto  magnified,  seen  with  a 
ventral  aspect;  and  f,  ditto  seen  laterally).  I  did  not  observe 
any  appearance  of  a  cocoon,  the  earth  alone  being  scooped  into 
an  oval  cell,  the  inside  of  which  was  very  smooth.  Bouch^  also 
states  that  the  larva  forms  no  cocoon. 

This  pupa  Ls  of  an  oblong  form,  and  exhibits  all  the  limbs  of 
the  future  beetle  (belonging  to  that  kind  of  pupa  which  is  termed 
incomplete).  The  wing-covers  (e  and  f  x  )  are  of  a  small  size,  and 
rest  over  the  breast,  leaving  the  back  exposed  ;  the  head  is  also 
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folded  upon  the  breast,  as  well  as  the  legs,  each  being  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  sheath ;  the  hind  legs  lying  under  the  wing-covers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  thighs  and  of  the  tarsi  alone  exposed ;  the 
head  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  with  two  short  hairs ;  the  basal 
joints  of  the  antennae  (e  <>)  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  rostrum, 
with  the  terminal  points  forming  an  acute  angle ;  the  tips  of  the 
thighs  of  all  the  legs  are  furnished  with  a  strong  bristle ;  the 
abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  to  the  extremity,  which  is  trun- 
cated with  two  lateral  points ;  each  of  the  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  (f  x )  is  furnished  at  its  posterior  margin  with  a 
row  of  short  strong  spines,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  pupa, 
by  affording  so  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  insect  in  its 
movements,  which  are,  however,  but  few ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  lateral  fleshy  tubercles. 
Bouch6  states  that  this  pupa  descends  Sin.  or  4* in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  undergo  its  transformation ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  mine  went  more  than  1  in.  deep.  The  same  author 
states  that  the  period  occupied  in  the  pupa  state  is  fourteen  days. 
On  June  19.,  my  pupa  appeared  to  have  undergone  no  change, 
being  still  quite  white.  In  three  days,  however  (i.  e.  on  June  22.), 
the  insect  had  assumed  its  perfect  form,  appearing  as  in^^.  67. 6 
(magnified,  h  being  the  natural  length  of  the  weevil).  At  this 
period,  the  insect  was  of  a  rather  pale  pitchy  colour,  owing  to 
its  recent  disclosure;  but  its  natural  colours  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Stephens :  — 

<<  Black ;  head  finely  punctured,  pubescent,  with  an  impres- 
sion between  the  eyes ;  rostrum  rugose-punctate,  with  a  deep 
broad  channel ;  thorax  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  groove,  slightly 
glossy,  with  numerous  thickly  planted  tubercles  throughout,  and 
some  scattered  pale  ashy  hairs ;  scutellum  black ;  elytra  some- 
what deeply  sulcate,  with  the  interstices  and  sulci  very  ruggedly 
tuberculate,  and  irregularly  spotted  with  depressed  pale  ferru- 
ginous hairs;  legs  rather  long,  with  the  femora  obtusely  dentate ; 
antennae  piceous."  The  perfect  insect  varies  in  length  from  ^  in. 
to  ^in. 

This  description,  with  the  accompanying  figure,  will  enable  any 
person  having  collections  of  succulent  plants  to  detect  the  beetle, 
in  the  month  of  June,  lurking  about  the  pots  or  plants  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  impracticable  to  train 
children  to  look  over  the  plants,  and  destroy  Uie  insects  as  soon 
as  caught :  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  insect  as 
soon  after  it  has  attained  its  beetle  form  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  great  end  of  its  existence,  that  of  impregnation  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  eggs,  will  probably  have  taken  place ;  as  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  only  in  the  grub  state  that  the  injury  to  the 
plants  is  committed,  the  perfect  insect  being  quite  innocent. 
That  this  is  a  generally  dispersed  insect  must  be  evident  from 
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Mr.  Stephens's  observation :  ^^  Very  abundont  in  gardens  within 
the  metropolitan  district.  In  my  own  garden  (South  Lambeth), 
and  at  Hertford,  I  have  seen  the  insect  in  great  abundance.'- 
Should  the  insects  succeed  in  depositing  their  eggs,  it  will  be 
advantageous,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  to  examine  the  plants 
carefully,  and  to  take  up  such  as  appear  at  all  sickly,  in  order 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  destroy  such  larvae  as  may  be  found 
about  4hem  in  a  young  state.  If  this  be  neglected  until  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  experience  has  shown  that  the  plants 
will  be  destroyed.  Several  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  similarly  destructive.  R.  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  has 
forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  Otiorhj^nchus  vastator,  which 
'^  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
that  town,  in  June,  1830,  by  ascending  the  stem  at  night,  and 
cutting  it  through."  ' 

The  Grcfoej  Hammersmith^  March  I.  1837. 


Art, 


III.     Plan  of  the  Grounds  of  Chester  Holme  Cottage^  laid  out 
by  Mr.  George  Harland,  and  communicated  by  him. 


The  Cottage  of  Chester   Holme   (J^. 
dence  of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley. 


68.)   was  the   resi- 
It  is  situated  at  the 


08 


be^,  or  opening,  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward; 
the  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Chinely  Burn,  which  falls 
from  many  a  "  shelvev  rock  "  in  its  passage  to  the  River  Tyne, 
about  five  miles  east  from  Haltwhistle.  This  opening  gradually 
expunds  to  a  level  green  Iu>lme,  at  the  north  extremity  of  which 
Vol.  XIIL  — No.  85.  m 
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two  streams  meet,  called  Craig-Lought  and  Brodcey  Burn. 
These,  after  being  united,  take  the  name  of  Chineljr  Bom,  as 
above  stated ;  and  this  bum  rans  down  the  west  side  of  the 
hoiroe,  past  the  foot  of  a  steep  green  bank,  on  a  level  area,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  famous  Roman  station,  called  Vindolana, 
having  a  rapid  dediviw  to  the  water  on  the  north  and  east  sides^ 
The  cottage  is  wholly  built  of  the  stones  from  this  ancient  station, 
and  without  any  dressing  tool  being  applied  to  thenu  The  bum, 
af^r  leaving  the  foot  of  this  station,  continues  on  a  southerly 
direction ;  when,  suddenly  turning  eastward,  it  approaches  the 
houses  and,  just  opposite  to  it,  forms  a  beautiful  natural  cascade, 
which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  some  of  the  principal 
windows.  It  here  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  southwanls^ 
down  the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  over  a  complete  bed  of 
dielving  rcicks,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity; 
and,  a  short  way  below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very 
hiffh  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  hanging  woods,  and  produces 
a  fine  eflfect  viewed  from  the  house.  On  the  east  and  south-east 
rises,  with  rapid  ascent,  Borcum  Hill,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  hanging  woods,  with  here  and  there  the  strata  of 
sandstone  cliflb  protruding.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  covered  with 
heath,  and  there  is  a  pillar  of  stone  at  the  highest  point.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  burn,  there  is  a  gentle  swelling  hill,  which 
gradually  rises  to  the  north-west,  where  it  joins  the  Roman 
station.  Looking  north  over  the  holme,  the  view  is  tame, 
barren,  and  uninteresting,  and  only  presents  a  very  few  clumps 
of  hazel  and  hawthorn. 

The  house  (j%.  69.  a)  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  grounds,  immediately  opposite  the  cascade  and 
the  turn  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  ground  has 
a  considerable  descent  southward ;  and,  previous  to  operations 
being  commenced  on  it,  it  was  very  uneven.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  house,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  considerable  terrace  (b)  on  the  south  side,  to 
give  ease  and  fiicility  to  the  approach  and  walk  round  the  bouse, 
and  which  is  continued  quite  through  to  the  east  side,  where  it 
turns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c),  which  also 
leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  (el).  This  is  divided  from  tlie  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  {e)  has  a  considerable  incli- 
nation to  the  walk.  Thegarden  {/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  is  only  intended  to  produce  common  vegetables, 
and  the  commoner  fruits ;  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  a  few  standard  apples  and  pears,  which  were 
supplied  by  a  neighbouring  jobbing  gardener,  who  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  who  is  afterwards  to  keep  the  place  in  order  by 
coming  to  work  at  stated  intervals.     To  enumerate  the  kinds  of 
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fruiting  plants  here^  would  be  of  no  service,  as  they  are  such  as 
I  should  not  recommend  generally.  If  Uie  garden  had  been 
placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g,  on  a  part  of  the  holme 
north  of  the  house,  with  a  good  wall  at  the  north  extremity 
(which  would  have  served  both  for  a  fruit  wall  and  a  boundary), 
with  a  good  belt  of  trees  outside  to  shelter  the  whole,  and  to 
hide  the  barren  views  in  that  direction,  then  the  present  garden 
would  have  made  a  proper  and  interesting  addition  to  the  pleasure- 
ground.  I  bad  proposed  this  part  of  the  grounds  to  unite  and 
communicate  widi  the  hanging  wooded  sides  of  the  adjoining 
hill  eastward,  by  pulling  down  a  side  wall,  which  now  separates 
them  from  the  present  garden;  then  by  thinning  out  and 
varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  racing  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  winding  walk  through  the 
-  skirts  of  the  same  leading  to  the  rustic  bridge  h.  As  a  further 
improvement,  I  proposed  to  continue  the  walk  from  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  A,  by  an  easy  curve,  to  another  bridge  (f ), 
where  it  would  again  connect  with  the  grounds.  These  additions 
were,  however,  declined ;  but  it  appears  very  plainly  they  would 
have  been  great  improvements.  The  natural  and  uneven  lawn  {k) 
is  quite  on  the  surface  of  rocks ;  and  its  rugged  descent  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  still  more  rugged  rocky  sides,  and  the  bed 
of  the  water ;  and  any  art,  except  planting,  on  this  piece  would 
evidently  decrease  its  native  beauty  and  effect.  The  ground  at 
the  north  side  of  the  approach  road  is  a  raised  inclining  mound  (/), 
sloping  from  the  north  boundary  to  the  road,  and  about  5  fL 
high,  with  a  view  to  shelter,  and  hiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
before-mentioned  barren  views  on  that  side.  By  the  water  side, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  a  privy  (m),  and  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  or  arcade  (n),  where  are  preserved  many  antique 
remains  of  Roman  altars,  with  other  figures  and  inscriptions  on 
stone,  fi*om  the  adjoining  Roman  station.  The  approach  road  (o) 
is  10  ft  wide,  and  the  widks  {p)  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower  borders 
are  at  7,  and  the  stable  and  gig-house  at  r :  s  is  a  vista  showing 
the  Roman  station  from  the  house.  The  whole  ground  (exclu- 
sive of  the  woods  (t)  on  the  east,  and  the  ground  west  of  the 
water  with  the  dotted  walk  u)  amounts  to  veij  little  more  than 
one  acre.  The  plan  is  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  60  fl.  to  an  inch. 
The  garden  contains  one  fourth  of  an  acre ;  and  the  ground 
marked  for  planting,  about  4497  square  ft.,  nearly  16^  perches. 
The  whole  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  by 
deep  trenching.  This,  at  an  average  distance  of  S}  il.,  I  calcu* 
lated  to  take  S50  shrubs,  and  200  ornamental  trees  for  tixe 
margins  and  conspicuous  parts  of  the  adjoining  woods. 

Ornamental  Trees,  —  5  Scarlet  maple,  5  Norway  maple,  5 
Scarlet-flowering  horsechestnut,  5  Yellow-flowering  horsechest- 
nut,  5  Cut-leav^  alder,  5  Shining-leaved  sweet  chestnut,  6  Cut- 
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leaved  sweet  chestnat,  5  Parple  beech,  5  Weeping  beech,  5 
Flowering  nsh,  5  Black  larch,  5  Red  larch,  5  Mugho  pine,  5 
Weymouth  pine,  5  Cembra  pine,  5  Athenian  poplar,  5  Wliite 
E^ptian  poplar,  5  Scarlet  oak,  5  Evergreen  oak,  and  5  American 
times  ;  in  all  100. 

Shrubs  for  Clumps  and  Screen  Planiatiom.  — <*  50  Common 
laurel,  50  Portugal  laurel,  20  Common  green  holly,  20  Lau- 
rustinus,  10  Shining-leaved  laurustinus,  10  Tree  box,  20  Arbor 
vitae,  10  English  juniper,  10  Red  cedar,  10  A&cuba  jap6nica, 
12  Alatemus,  6  Arbutus,  6  Sweet  bay,  2  Weeping  willow,  2 
Weeping  elm,  2  Weeping  ash,  20  Scotch  laburnum,  10  Com- 
mon lilac,  10  Persian  lilac,  10  Yew,  10  Spindle  tree,  10  Dog- 
wood, 10  Guelder  rose,  10  Common  syringa,  10  Bird-cherry, 
and  10  Snowberry ;  in  all  350. 

American,  or  Bog,  Plants.  —  2  Ithodod^ndron  pdnticum,  1  R. 
tniximum,  1  R.  catawbiense,  2  R.  hirsAtum,  2  R.  ferrugineum, 
2  Kalmta  latifdlia,  2  K.  angustifc^lia,  1  AzAlea  visc6sa  &lba,  1  A. 
coccinea,  1  A.  carnea,  2  A.  p6ntica  (white),  2  Erica  7%tralix  Alba, 
2  EL  vagans  rubra,  1 E.  vulgaris  variegata,  1  E.multifl6ra,  1  Lidum 
latifiolium,  1  L.  decumbens,  1  Andr6meda  jsolif^ia  minor,  1  A. 
axillilris,  1  Faccinium  ^rctostAphylos ;  in  all  28* 

Gtttesheadj  May  18.  1886. 

The  ground  plan,  of  which  ^.  69.  is  an  engraving,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  prcnductions  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  ever  seen;  and  at  first  sight  it  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  handling  a  spade,  rather  than 
a  pencil  or  pen.  The  copy  from  which  the  vignette  {Jig.  68.) 
is  engraved  is  also  executed  with  great  taste,  and  an  envious 
knowledge  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  effect.  The  two 
latter  qualities,  indeed,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Harland  having  been  brongnt  up  partly  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  'partly  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumber^ 
land.  Mr.  Harland,  who  is  somewhere  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
has  been  regularly  educated  as  a  gardener,  and  had  filled  the 
situation  of  head  gardener  at  one  or  two  places  before  he  came 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Falla«  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Harland  came  to  London,  and  is 
now  at  work  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery.  King's  Road.  That  a 
man  with  such  talents  is  fitted  for  something  very  different,  every 
reader,  we  think,  will  allow ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  situ- 
ation suitable  for  him.  Knowing  the  private  worth  and  modesty 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  surveyhag  and 
drawing,  we  should  wish  to  see  him  in  the  employ  of  some  ex- 
tensive landed  proprietor,  who  was  acting  as  his  own  landscape- 
^rdener  and  planter,  and  who  only  occasionally  called  in  the 
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assistance  of  an  eminent  artist ;  such  as  Nesfield  or  Gilpin.  To 
such  a  proprietor  Mr.  Harland  would  be  invaluable.  Failing 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  him  assistant  to  an  eminent  architect 
and  landscape-gardener ;  or,  lastly,  in  a  good  situation  as  head 
g^dener,  where  there  was  a  new  place  entirely  to  make.  Some- 
thing suitable,  we  trust,  is  in  store  for  him.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     A  neio  Guard  for  single  Trees  in  Parks,  8gc, 
By  Charles  Lawrence. 

With  respect  to  tree  guards,  I  have  found,  by  trial,  decided 
objections  to  all  in  common  use.  Those  which  confine  the  tree, 
and  thus  prevent  injury  to  the  bark, 
are  objectionable ;  the  free  motion  of 
the  tree  being  essential  to  its  health 
and  growth.  Those  which  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  posts  connected  by  spars, 
are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  all  are  very  expensive.  I 
resolved  to  obtain  some  fence  possess- 
ing the  following  desiderata :  allowing 
free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  friction  on  the  bark ;  per- 
fect security  against  the  attacks  of 
cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neat- 
ness in  appearance;  and,  having  com- 
pletely succeeded,  I  will  now  describe 
it.  (See^.  70.) 

Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  on 
thinning  young  plantations,  or  cutting 
down  coppices,  6  ft.  in  lensth,  or  more 
if  requisite,  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter; 
and  nave  holes  drilled  through  the 
tops  and  bottoms,  about  1  ft.  from 
each  end.  Get  a  similar  hole  drilled 
up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  saw  it  off 
in  lengths  of  2  in.,  or  rather  less ;  pass 
a  strong  wire  or  thick  tarred  string 
through  one  stake,  by  the  holes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  hole  made  in  one  of  the 
2-in.  pieces  at  each  end,  then  through 
another  stake ;  separating  each  stake  at 
top  and  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to 
surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 
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Place  k  roond  the  tree,  and  festen  the  ends  of  the  wire  or  string. 
The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle  put  round  the  neck  of 
a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irritated  part.  The 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  thebottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking  in  the  ground.  At  the 
upper  end,  they  should  have  a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill- 
hook, and  should  be  threaded  with  the  slope  towards  the  tree. 
The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in  any  degree  impeded  ;  and 
the  bark  cannot  be  injured,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the 
guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction. 

I  can  Touch  for  this  guard  affording  perfect  protection  against 
catde ;  for  I  had  two  cows  (the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees 
I  ever  met  with)  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  many  single  trees. 
They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruined 
them ;  and  I.  was  about  to  fatten  them  off,  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection 
just  described.  My  men  and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  on  these  cows  by  the  new  guards 
when  they  were  first  turned  into  the  field.  They  very  soon 
proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles  round  them,  and 
made  seyeral  attempts  with  their  mouths.  Finding  these  unsuc- 
cessful, diev  made  an  attack  with  their  horns ;  but,  As  the  fence 
yielded  witn  every  blow,  and  merely  turned  round,  they  made 
no  progress  in  that  way.  Thereupon  they  began  stamping  with 
their  feet,  and,  as  we  thought,  from  sheer  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  completely  defeated ;  and 
my  trees  have  now  continued  four  years  in  perfect  security, 
though  these  identical  cows  have  remained  amongst  them  to  this 
day.  One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  many  trees  in  a 
day ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stakes,  if  purcha^,  would  not  exceed 
that  of  one  of  the  posts  necessary  upon  the  ordinary  plan. 

Cirencester^  Jan*^  1837. 


Art.  V.  Dimensions  of  some  Trees^  and  Notes  an  the  Growth  of 
other  Trees  and  Shrubsy  indigenous  and  exotic,  on  the  Estate  of 
Poloc,  in  Lanarkshircy  the  Property  tf  Sir  Jchn  Maxweli,  Bart* 
By  John  Maxwell,  M.P. 

The  largest  wych  elm  at  Poloc,  in  Lanarkshire,  figured  by 
Mr.  Strutt  (Sjflva  Brit.^p.  140.),  was,  in  181S,  86  fL  high,  and 
10ft.  10 in.  in  girt  at  5ft.  from  the  ground;  in  October,  1886» 
it  was  90  ft.  high,  and  lift-  9  in.  in  girt  close  to  the  ground : 
thegirt,  in  18S6,  was  16ft.  ^^in. 

l^e  ash  at  Poloc  was,  in  1812, 9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference;  and 
in  1886,  it  is  10 fl;.  10 in.  in  circumference  at  Sft.  from  the 
ground ;  and  at  the  surface  the  girt  was  18  ft.  10  in. 
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The  oak  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  was  7  ft.  9  in.  in  girt;  and  in  i8S6^ 
9  ft.  8  in.  in  girt.   Close  to  the  ground  the  girt  was  14ft.  10  in. 

The  common  sycamore,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  the 
plane  (4^cer  Pseudo-Pi&tanus),  at  Poloc,  in  18 12,  was  10 ft.  II  in. 
in  girt;  and  in  18S6,  12ft.  din.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  ground^ 
in  1886,  the  girt  was  17 ft.  Sin. 

The  common  walnut  (Juglans  r^ia),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1835, 
12  ft.  in  girt ;  in  1836,  12  ft.  3  in.  in  girt.  Close  to  the  ground, 
the  girt  was  16  ft.  8  in. 

llie  hornbeam  (C&rpinus  JS&ulus),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1812, 
5  ft.  in  girt;  in  1886,  6ft.  6in.  in  girt.  Close  to  die  ground, 
the  girt  was  8  ft.  6  in. 

Poloc  is  an  estate  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of 
Glasgow,  which  is  recorded  in  the  History  qfRenfreWi  published 
in  1710,  as  being  <*  well  planted  with  barren  timber."  The  trees, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  g^ven  above,  grow  upon  alluvial 
soil,  and  are  very  healthy  and  rapidly  growing  trees.  Their  age 
is  not  known ;  but  the  beech  and  sycamore  i^pear  to  be  much 
younger  than  the  others. 

The  wych  or  Scotch  elm,  figured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  is  probably 
-180  years  old ;  for  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  near  the  cas- 
cade, which  is  reported  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maxwell,  Lord  Advocate  of  William  III.,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  setding  the  Union,  when  he  was  a  child. 

The  climate  of  Poloc  is  mild  and  moist,  as  this  part  of  Scotland 
is  narrow ;  and  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  rivers  make 
it  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  frequent  storms. 
The  elms  have  long  been  considered  fine  trees.  The  Earl  of 
Bute,  when  minister,  as  I  am  informed,  requested  and  obtained 
seed  from  them.  Almost  all  of  these  trees  grow  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  are  exposed  to  very  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  firosts  late  in  the . 
spring.  I  believe  there  is  sandstone  rock  beneath  the  soil  upon 
which  most  of  them  grow ;  there  are,  however,  five  feet  of  soil 
above  that  bed  of  rock. 

The  sycamore  is  the  only  tree  which  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  broken 
by  the  wind,  and  which  yet  does  not  yield  to  it,  as  most,  if  not  all, 
the  other  trees  do.  The  beech  very  seldom  is  broken  by  the 
wind,  but  it  yields  to  it.  The  ash  does  break,  as  also  do  the 
elm  and  the  oak :  the  elm  less  than  the  two  others,  as  its  top 
shoots  incline  from  the  wind  until  of  two  or  three  years'  grov^th. 
The  elm  is  seldom  broken  at  its  summit  The  lime  grows  tall 
and  healthily,  and  its  young  shoots  incline  a  little  firom  the 
•wind,  as  do  those  of  the  elm.  The  hqrsechestnut  breaks  when 
young,  but  is  a  straight-growing  tree^  and  ve]^  healthy ;  and, 
when  old,  it  resists  the  wind  remarkably  well.  The  sweet  chest- 
nut yields  to  the  wind  when  young ;  but,  when  old,  it  grows  erect, 
though  slowly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  and 
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the  beech ;  but  not  that  of  the  hor$Qohestnat,  which  is  a  shorter 
and  slower-growii^  tree  than  the  sycamore.  The  sycainoj*e  is 
called  the  plane  in  Scotland,  its  true  name,  the  great  maple,  being 
scarcely  ever  us^d  to  designate  it ;  and  the  elms  here  alluded  to 
are  wyeh  elms.  Tlie  a^,  sycamore^  and  wych  elm  and  oak,  I 
have  seen  in  ravines  of  natural  copse-woods,  along  with  oak,  ash, 
birch,  and  alder,  a  sort  of  dwarf  aspen,  and  the  mountain  ash, 
or  rowan  tree,  a  sort  of  $orb  tree ;  and  they  are,  I  infer,  on  that 
account,  indigenous  to  Scotland* 

I  have  introduced  here  the  mossy«cupped  oak,  and  an  oak 
resembling  the  common  one^  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Salis- 
bury. Both  grow  freely,  and  resist  the  wind ;  and  promise  to 
be  great  acquisitions.  The  former  seems  as  capable  of  resisting 
wind  as  the  sycamore,  although  it  grows  like  the  wych  elm, 
inclining  from  the  wind  until  it  gets  strength.  The  ilex,  also,  and 
the  Lucombe  oak,  flourish  very  much  here,  and  resist  the  wind 
very  .successfully;  both  grow  very  well  on  clay  soil  of  the  worst 
description ;  viz.  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  of  an  aluminous 
nature,  ^with  iron,  and  other  substances  hostile  to  trees,  contained 
in  it. 

The  sugar  and  Norway  maples  also  -thrive  extremely  well,  even 
in  uniavourable  soils,  and  also  resist  the  wind,  and  grow  erect, 
like  the  sycamore.  The  liquidambar  is  equally  thriving  and 
cifMible  of  resisting  wind.  The  common  maple  has  the  same 
qualities,  and  also  the  flowering  one :  indeed,  all  maples  seem  to 
resist  wind,  and  thrive  here :  the  wet  cUmate  prevents  insects 
fix>m  hurting  their  leaves. 

The  Canadian  poplar  is  the  &stest  grower  in  all  soils  j  next 
to  it,  the  abele,  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar.  There  is 
another  species  of  poplar,  resembling  the  Canadian,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  black  Italian :  it  has  a  whiter  bark,  .more 
pointed  leaf,  a  more  regular  and  closer  form,  and  a  handsomer 
appearance  in.  winter. 

The  walnut  stands  the  wind  well ;  but,  like  the  chestnut,  is 
brittle,  until  it  reaches  a  considerable  age,  and  grows  less  lux- 
uriantly. Although  often  affected  by  spring  and  autumn  frosts, 
it  generally  ripens  its  fruit,  which  the  chestnut  seldom  does.  The 
purple  beech  grows  as  well  as  the  common  one.  The  silver- 
leaved  and  Bedford  willows  grow  rapidly,  and  to  a  large  size^  and 
resist  the  wind  well,  yet  are  sometimes  broken  by  storms.  The 
spruce  of  Norway  grows  rapidly  when  sheltered ;  but  the  white 
American  is,  I  think,  a  better  tree,  and  more  capable  of  diriving 
in  exposed  situations ;  and  the  black  American  spruce  is  supe- 
rior to  both  for  resisting  wind,  but  a  smaller  tree.  Neither  of 
the  latter  are  so  much  injured  by  hares :  indeed,  hares  scarcely 
eat  them  at  all.  The  white  is  highly  aromatic,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, perhi^s,  less  palatable  than  the  Norway  spruce.  The  silver 
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fir  does  not  grow  well  here ;  and  the  balm  of  Oilead,  very  badly ; 
but  the  silver  fir,  upon  high  rocky  soils,  particularly  upon  ba- 
saltic rock,  grows  better,  and  stands  the  wind  better,  than  any  of 
the  spruce  or  fir  tribe.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally termed,  grows  well  in  deep  sand,  but  is  not  a  flourisfainff 
tree  in  our  soil  generally.  The  larch  grows  well  in  sheltered 
situations,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  gravelly,  or  loamy; 
or  in  any  kind  of  soil  upon  steep  banks. 

The  pinaster  grows  rapidly,  and  is  the  best  pine  for  resisting 
wind.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  grows  well  here,  particularly  upon 
siduiar  situations  to  those  which  I  allege  suitable  to  the  larch.  I 
have  inarched  several  cedars  upon  the  larch,  which  seem  to  pro- 
mise well ;  and  also  upon  spruce  and  silver  firs,  more  recently. 

The  cjrpress,  when  raised  firom  seed,  and  not  transplanted^ 
grows  luxuriantly.  The  acacias  grow  well,  but  break  frequently 
in  storms  of  wind.  The  Acacia  afi^inis,  a  most  beautiful  ever* 
green,  thrives  well,  but  suffers  by  frosts.  All  the  arbor  vitaes 
grow  well  here,  and  also  the  junipers,  called  American  cedars. 

I  have  planted  the  stone,  or  cembra,  pine  of  Siberia,  Pinus 
rlgida,  P.  ponder6sa,  P.  taiirica,  and  the  Corsican  pine,  all 
which  promise  to  be  very  valuable  trees  in  stormy  and  exposed 
situations.  The  Roman  stone  pine  grows  very  well,  particularly 
if  not  moved  from  the  place  in  whioi  it  is  sown;  and  P.  Tle^da, 
I  believe,  and  P.  halepensis,  thrive  well  here,  although  they  grow 
slowly.  I  have  several  others,  and  amongst  them  the  deodara; 
but  they  are  too  young  yet  to  afford  indication  of  their  future 
character  and  capacity  to  grow  well  here.  The  M agn6lf a  grandi- 
fl6ra  has  stood  out  as  a  standard  for  three  or  four  years;  and  the 
catalpa,  Judas  tree,  and  mulberry  also.  The  other  deciduous 
magnolias  grow  well ;  and  the  deciduous  cypress  grows  luxuri- 
antly. The  myrtle  has  been  out  of  doors  for  two  years  in  severe 
winters.  The  bay  tree  grows  very  well,  and  the  arbutns  in  open 
exposed  situations ;  but  they  require  a  dry  subsoil.  The  kalmia 
grows  well,  also  the  cork  tree,  thoueh  very  slowly. 

The  common  English  elm  stands  the  wind  extremely  well, 
and  all  the  elms  grow  rapidly.  The  Cornish  upright  elm, 
which  grows  like  a  Lombardy  poplar,  is,  I  think,  a  ver^  valuable 
tree  for  exposed  places ;  as  is,  also,  the  weeping  elm  of^  America, 
which  grows  very  luxuriantly  and  rapidly.  The  yew  grows 
well,  and  to  a  good  size,  in  this  district,  and  resists  the  wind  well. 
The  Virginian  scarlet  oak  grows  slowly,  and  is  britde;  but 
Qu6rcus  tinct6ria  promises  to  grow  well.  Tlie  hemlock  spruce 
grows  slowly  here;  the  weeping  willow,  luxuriantly;  but  it 
sufiers  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  sometimes  is  much  injured  from 
the  same  cause  in  winter.  The  cut-leaved  alder  seems  to  be  a 
larger  tree  than  the  common  one,  and  is  a  valuable  tree;  and 
a  kind  of  ash  with  undivided  leaves  grows  rapidly,  and  is  a 
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handsome  tree.    The  balsam  or  tacamahac  poplar,  and  the  On- 
tario popUir,  lately  introduced,  thrive  well;  the  formed  resists  th^ 
storm  admirably,  and  grows  rapidly  in  all  soils. 
Pdtocj  Od.  SO.  1886. 


Abt.  VI.  Oa  the  Management  of  Cape  Heaths  in  the  open  Air 
during  the  Summer  Season.  By  John  Ftpfs,  Grardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Mansfield,  at  Milton  Bryant,  Bedfordshire. 

Hating  been  very  successful  with  the  **  Cape  £riceae  **  in 
pots  in  the  open  air,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  intrusive 
in  forwarding  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  me, 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

After  first  taking  out  all  the  plants  that  I  intend  from  the 
heath-house  (say,  at  the  begining  of  June),  and  removing  them 
into  pots  according  to  their  size,  I  have  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes 
made  to  the  depth  of  12  in.  or  15  in.  and  I  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  it  up  to  their  brims,  arranging  them  according  to  the  height 
of  the  plants.  Instead  of  giving  large  quantities  of  water  in 
excessively  dry  weather  (as  is  sometimes  done),  I  give  a  mode- 
rate, supply  only ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  have  the  cinder 
ashes  well  soaked  with  water,  which  keeps  the  pots  in  a  moist 
state  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  this  to  be  much  better 
than  the  common  mode  of  placing  the  pots  out,  and  leaving  them 
destitute  of  any  protection  firom  the  penetrating  rays  of  a  hot 
sun,  which  must  be  most  injurious  to  this  very  beautifiil  tribe  of 
plants.  When  the  pots  are  exposed,  in  the  manner  above  mea- 
tioned,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  become  quite  hot :  this  con- 
sequently exhausts  and  dries  up  the  soil ;  and  no  heath  whatever, 
in  this  state,  can  recover,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  being  so  small, 
that  they  lose  all  their  vital  action ;  and  the  more  you  water,  the 
sooner  you  hasten  their  decay.  Thb  error  many  gardeners  fall 
into  with  respect  to  heaths,  which  are  often  set  out,  like  other 
hardy  green-house  plants,  without  sheltering  them  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  besides  which,  they  are  frequently 
crowded  too  closely  together,  which,  greatly  injures  them,  and 
brings  on  that  rusty  and  unsightly  appearance  so  often  to  be  met 
wiA  in  our  gardens.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  heaths 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  that  they 
should  all  stand  separate,  in  whatever  form  the^  may  be  placed; 
as,  when  this  is  the  case,  thev  cannot  possibly  mjure  each  other. 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  rearing  heaths  in  houses 
is,  to  allow  at  all  times  firee  circulation  of  air ;  likewise  to  keep 
the  pots  in  a  moist  state ;  taking  care  not  to  have  them  soaked 
too  much  with  water,  nor  scorched  with  drought. 
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I  should  also  say,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  |:]iractical  instraction  I  received  from  the  able  curator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  no  heath  ought  to  be  put  out 
of  the  house,  when  there  is  room  to  keep  it  in  so  that  the  plants 
may  stand  clear  of  each  other ;  as,  by  being  exposed  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  liable  to  get  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  so  frequent 
in  the  summer  months,  and  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  awn- 
ings of  can  vass  being  erected  (this,  too,  at  a  considerable  expense), 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain  as  well  as  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Milton  Bryant^  Feb.  20.  18S7. 


Art.  VII.  On  protecting  the  Croctis,  token  in  Blossomyfrom  Spar- 
rows.  By  William  Amdsrsom,  FX.S.,  &c,,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden. 

A  BLACK  thread,  tightly  stretched  over  an  edging  of  crocuses, 
when  in  flower,  completely  protects  them  from  being  eaten  by 
sparrows,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  neighbourhora  of  Lon- 
don. The  thread  must  not  be  nearer  the  crocuses  than  10  ilk., 
nor  higher  than  1  fk. ;  as  the  scare  »  efiected  by  the  sparrows 
not  seeing  the  thread  until  they  alight  on  the  ground  under  it ; 
when,  seeing  something  artificial,  they  think  it  is  a  trap,  and  flv 
off  without  waiting  to  examine  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Black 
threads  are  equally  effectual  when  stretched  over  newly-sown 
seeds;  but  I  find  that  the  threads,  in  that  case,  most  not  be  more 
than  S  ft  or  4  ft.  apart ;  though  this  may  only  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  our  cockney  sparrows,  which,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, when  they  alight  on  horse  dropping  on  the  public  road, 
turn  up  one  eye  to  see  that  all  is  safe.  Whoi  they  do  this  in 
gardens,  they  see  the  thread,  and  fly  off. 

Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  March  18,  18d7. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Management  of  the  Vine,    By  A.  Forsyth* 

Let  the  Vine^ed  or  Border  be  made  ofthefcXUmAng  earths  .— 
Loamy  turf  that  has  been  pared  quite  diin,  and  slocked  in  nar- 
row tiers,  for  one  year  at  least,  three  parts ;  and  one  part  of  the 
following  mixture :  any  dry,  well  aerated  animal  manure  that 
can  most  conveniently  be  got,  such  as  horse  droppmgs,  or  those 
of  cattle^  deer,  or  sheep,  without  litter,  laid  in  alternate  layers 
with  old  plaster  or  old  building  lime  mortar  (the  older  the 
better):  no  matter  if  there  be  a  few  brickbats  in  it.  Let  the  whole 
be  well  pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  which  ought  to  be 
in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  to  ferment  a  little ;  afier  which. 
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let  it  be  frequently  tnrned^  always  keeping  it  rather  dry;  it  may 
then  be  wheieled  into  the  bed  or  border. .  The  loam,  when  pot 
into  the  bed  or  border,  should  be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of 
bricks  and.  half  bricks,  brought  from  the  stacks  or  tiers  where 
they  were,  originally  piled,  mixiad  with  the  manure,  and  laid  once 
lor  all  in  the  place  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  without 
any  turning,  chopping,  or  pounding  whatever,  which  only  injures 
the  loam,  and  rend^  it  too  compact,  and  too  much  akin  to 
puddle^  for  vine  roots  to  prosper  in.  About  16  ft«  wide,  and  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  deep,  may  be  considered  a  moderate  width  and 
depth  for  a  vine  border,,  on  a  substratum  of  draining  at  least  1  ft. 
deep. 

Ob  the  top  of  this  the  vines  reared  in  the  manner  hereafter 
stated  may  be.  planted.  If  out  of  doors,  plant  the  vines  3  &. 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  just  covering  the  root- ball  of  each 
about  S  in^ ;  over  which  place  a  hand^^ilaiss.  This  will  keep  off 
rain  and  concentrate  heat.  Then  lay  the  cane  about  2  in.  under 
ground,  till  it  enters  the  aperture,^  or  arch,  into  the  house  ;  and 
over  this  place  another  hand«glass ;  or,  instead  of  hand-glassesy  a 
layer  of  hot  dung  or  leaves,  1  ft.  thick  and  6  ft.  wide,  may  be 
laid  along  it.  It  is  presumed  that  the  border  has  been  made  in 
autumn ;  in  which  case,  this  planting  is  to  be  done  in  February ; 
especial  care  bein^  taken  that  the  border  does  not  get  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  former  case,  thatch  it;  and  in  the  latter, 
mulch  it  with  fermented  dung  from  old  linings  or  the  like;  and 
water  it  with  clean  water.  Inis  I  consider  preferable  to  recent 
drainings  from  the  cattle  layers. 

To  grow  the  Fines*  —  Get  some  eyes  from  plants  which  you 
have  seen  and  proved ;  cut  them  at  ^  in.  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  insert  them  singly  in  pots  (of  the  size  60),  about 
i  in.  under  the  soil,  about  (Jhristmas.  Keep  them  growing  in 
a  moist  heat  (say  60^  Fahrenheit),  and  shift  them  regularly  as 
they  require  it ;  training  their  stems  against  the  wall  or  trellis  in 
the  hot-nouse.  With  good  culture,  in  twelve  months,  they  will 
have  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  with  4  ft:,  of  well-ripened 
cane,  and  plenty  of  vigorous  roots. 

When  planted  in  Uie  Vinery^  let  them  be  grown  in  a  like  beat 
till  autumn,  when  the  house  may  be  uncovered  to  ripen  the  wood : 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  winter,  cut 
back  till  you  find  the  wood  of  a  firm  texture  and  good  size. 
Under  good  culture,  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  of  firm  dhort-jointed 
Wood  may  be  got.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  the  canes  rather 
short  than  otherwise.  As  r^ards  stopping  the  leader  in  growing 
the  canes,  I  dioukl  always  grow  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  useless  vine ; 
that  is,  I  should  not  stop  i£e  vine  till  it  had  got  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
beyond  where  I  expected  to  cut  to  in  the  winter  pruning.  When 
you  commence  growing  in  the  spring,  which  should  not  be  too 
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earW  {wuj  Feb.  \B.)j  let  the  temperature  be  low  (say  SdP  Fah- 
penfaeit),  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  that  the  vines  may  break  at 
all  the  eyes.  The  canes,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  laid  quite 
level ;  and,  as  soon  as  shoots  have  been  protruded  from  the  ^es, 
the  canes  may  be  fixed  to  the  trellis,  and  the  temperature  in* 
creased;  but  I  should  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  fruit  yet 
(unless,  perhaps,  a  cluster  on  each  vine,  to  prove  the  sorts).  If  I 
intended  to  force  for  early  fruit  the  third  year,  to  save  repetition, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  '^  Diary  of  Forcing,''  which  I  have  already 
ffiven  (Vol.  X.  p.  547«).  To  have  ^pes  in  their  proper  season, 
1  would  begin  to  excite  the  vines  m  the  middle  of  March,  by 
keeping  the  temperature  about  50^  or  55^  Fahr. :  if  it  will  keep 
at  this  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  vines 
are  coming  into  flower,  60^  Fahr.  would  do  them  good ;  and, 
after  that  is  over,  and  the  fruit  thinned,  they  will  do  very  well 
at  BB^  Fahr.  as  a  minimum,  and  at  85^  Fahr.  as  a  maximum, 
of  sun  heat.  I  would  cause  the  lateral  shoots,  or  qiurs,  to  bear 
the  grapes,  which  I  would  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit, 
and,  in  pruning,  cut  back  to  one  eye. 

That  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall  assume  dates : — 

Jan.  1. 1836.  Vine  ejes  potted.  Feb.  14.  1638.  Vines  excited. 

Not.  1.  1836.  Vine  border  finished.  Sept.  1.  1836.  Vines  uncovered. 

Feb.  14.  1837.  Vines  planted.  Jan.  1.  1839.  Canes  pruned. 

Jan.  1.  1838.   Canes  pruned  or  cut  March  15.  1839.  Vines  ezdted. 

back.  Julj,  1839.  The  fruit  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  would  cuidvate  are,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  White  Muscadine,  Black 
Hamburg,  Black  Prince,  Black  Frontiffnan  for  vineries,  and 
Black  Esp^one  and  White  Muscadine  for  walls. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Potato,  particularly  the  early  Varieties. 
By  A.  Forsyth. 

My  respected  father  cultivated  this  root  during  a  period  of 
half  a  century;  and  I  have  prepared  sets,  planted  and  cultivated 
them,  after  his  instructions,  under  his  eye,  and  since  that  time, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  also  had  it  in  my 
power  to  mark  their  culture  m  different  parts  of  Britain  (some 
500  miles  between),  in  varipus  soils,  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, with  as  various  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  ail  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  (as  detailed  in  the  HorHctd^ 
tural  Tramadiom^  and  other  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  I 
have  had  access),  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  of  the 
writers  have  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  according  to  our  theory,  there  is  a 
radical  error  in  the  practice,  much  in  vogue  among  the  growers 
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around  London^  of  taking  up  tbe  tubers  intended  for  sets  before 
they  are  quite  ripe :  another  practice,  no  less  pernicious,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  the  keeping  of  them  in  large  heaps,  with  moist  soil 
round  them,  or  in  warm  sheds ;  and  another  evil  is,  the  growing 
of  potatoes  for  years  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  A  friend  informs 
me  that,  in  the  black  shallow  soil  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
extensive  potato  plantations  are  made,  the  sets  for  which  are 
every  second  or  third  year  procured  from  the  farmers  where  the 
soil  IS  red  or  yellow  loam*  But  to  come  to  the  point :  and  first, 
then,  I  will  rdate  how  we  discovered  what  I  consider  a  superior 
method  of  keeping  the  sets.  On  taking  in  a  stack  of  eom,  which 
had  been  built  on  a  rustic  platform  of  wood,  about  4  in.  clear  of 
the  soil,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  potatoes  were  found  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation  (it  being  late  in  the  season)  in 
the  sou ;  or  I  may  rather  say  dust,  for  it  was  so  dry  that  it  would 
have  drifted  in  the  wind.  This  was  taken  as  a  hint ;  and  subse- 
quent practice  confirmed  the  idea^  that,  to  keep  potatoes  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  (that  is,  perfectly  dormant,  and  yet 
plump  and  full-flavoured),  they  require  to  be  taken  up  in  dry 
weather,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe  (that  is,  when  the  strings 
and  tubers  part  fredy),  and  deposited  in  layers,  with  dry  soil 
between;  say  one  layer  of  potatoes,  3  in.  deep;  I  in.  of  soil;  S  in. 
more  of  potatoes ;  then  6  in.  of  soil ;  and  over  this  a  waterproof 
thatching,  erected  on  props,  6  in.  high,  that  the  winds  may  act 
freely  on  the  soil  under  the  thatch. 

Gardeners,  requiring  but  small  quantities,  should  look  out  for 
seed  potatoes  in  summer,  from  soils  of  a  different  nature  to  that 
which  they  intend  to  crop;  and  should  have  them  brought  home 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  get  them  deposited  as  above  de- 
tailed ;  they  will  thus  obtain  sound  perfect  sets,  uninjured  by 
feriHentation  or  unwholesome  damps.  To  prepare  the  sets, 
tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egff,  may  be  cut  in  two,  putting 
the  crown  sets  by  themselves,  wh^  should  be  planted  for  the 
earliest  crop.  Immediately  after  the  sets  are  cut,  let  them  be 
planted :  no  drying  b  necessary.  Indeed,  I  should  not  allow  a 
seed  tuber  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  for  a  single  hour,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  In  planting, 
dig  the  ground  one  ftill  spade  or  spit  deep  (if  previously 
trenched,  so  much  the  better).  When  two  spits  nave  been  duff 
all  across  the  quarter,  let  the  line  be  strained  on  the  dug  grouno, 
and  a  drill  chopped  out,  about  6  in.  deep,  in  which  a  lEtyer  of 
any  half-ix>tten  manure  mliy  be  put,  such  as  old  mushroom  beds, 
half-decayed  leaves,  fermented  stable  dung,  &c. ;  on  which  (not 
under  it)  place  the  sets,  eyes  uppermost,  4  in.  apart,  and  let 
them  be  covered  with  the  broken  soil  in  the  trench ;  after  which 
the  planter  may  proceed  to  dig  for  another  row,  which  may  be 
2  ft.  apart    A  great  many  systems  of  planting  potatoes  «re  prac- 
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tised  round  the  metropolig,  many  of  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them^  are  very  unworkmanlike :  planting  with  the  dibber  is  a 
detestable  practice  in  a  garden.  The  best  early  sorts* that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  and  the  early  manly : 
but  any  of  the  early  sorts,  if  true,  will  succeed  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  No  vegetable  is  more  easily  forced,  or  forwarded,  than 
the  potato^  if  allowed  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  kept  from  frost: 
it  will  bear  a  strong  heat,  and  thus  suit  itself  to  any  forcing 
structure^  from  the  pine  stove  at  70%  to  the  matted  bed  in  the 
open  border,  that  is  only  defisnded  from  the  frost  by  coverings. 
A  slight  hot-bed  is  generallv  preferred,  of  dunff,  leaves,  or  tan, 
say  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep ;  with  a  stratum  6  in.  deep  of  any  light 
soil,  in  which  the  sets  are  inserted  about  3  in.  deep,  in  rows 
15  in.  by  5  in.  Time  may  be  gained  by  forwarding  the  sets  in  a 
box  of  soil,  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  and  planting 
them  oat,  under  some  protection,  after  they  have  pushed  and 
b^un  to  root.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  young  potatoes 
(as  in  cellars,  and  in  boxes  of  sand)  from  uu*ge  coarse  varieties  ;• 
but,  as  the  produce  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable,  I 
should  rather  caution  against  the  using  of  them,  than  recommend 
the  practice.  The  earliest  potatoes,  in  the  open  ground,  may  be 
planted  about  the  15th  of  March;  and  the  latest,  before  the  Ist 
of  June. 

Metomih^  Jan.  11.  18S7. 


Aat.  X.  FloricuUural  and  Bolanioal  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslv  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  qf  the  "  Encydopisdia  of  Plants^  ^^  ^ 
the  "  Hortus  BritannicusJ* 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3f.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

kdwards^s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  4^.  cdoured,  S^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sv9eet*s  BriHsh  Fhner-Oarden  /  in  monthly  numbers,  each  contaiaing 
four  plates ;  Ss*  coloured,  &•  ^d*  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College^  and  librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Pj9paon*s  Magazine  qf  Botany ^  and  Register  qf  Fhtoering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  §vo ;  2s,  6al  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2«.  6d.  t  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq^,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  ftc,  Professor  of  Botany  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabtmet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4rto;  2s»6d»  each.    Con- 
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ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq  »  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul-> 
tural  Society. 

^ANUNCULA'CEJE. 

Uogi  DELPHt'NIOM  t374. 

•vimineum  JX  Don    wand-Uke    11  A    pr   4   au    B    N.  America    1835    D    p.I    Svrt  Br.  fL-gard. 

*^  I'his,  which  we  take  to  be  a  good  species,  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Drummoiid ;  but  in 
what  particular  part  of  America  they  were  collected  we  arc  not 
informed,  but,  most  probably,  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas." 
{SwL  Br.  FL-Gard.,  March.) 

Cruqfera. 

*MEN0KyiXLEi4  Dec.       Mbm ontillea.    (Id  honour  of  Jtf.  Tki£ry  de  Mewme'Me,  an  cnterpriaing  French 

naturalirt.)  [371. 

•K&SbMkPUeh.     thread-leaved     O    el    1    aa    Greenish  W     Chile     1896    S    a.!    Br.  fl..gard.  2.  f. 

^'  Raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seeds  communicated  by  M. 
De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St  Petersburg^ 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  thriving  well  in 
a  light  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seeds."  (Br.  Fl.-Gard.^ 
Feb.) 

^alvdcea. 

800SL  NDTTA'LLW 

«tofdiUL/w&     beaiWraMtf    pr    ...    au    Fk    N.America    18S5    R    p.1    Bot.  reg.  1938. 

A  pretty  species  of  Nutt&Il/a,  raised  by  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  Drummond 
in  North  America.     {Bot.  Reg.^  March.) 

Balsamindcea  §  Tropaolecp. 

1148.  TltOPiirOLUM  88188  trteol6ruiii  5irt 

Synamifnu :  T.  tricolor  Atf.  Seg.  1935. 

Oxaliddce^e. 

1414  O'XALIS  [a.p    Flor.  Cab.  t.Sl. 

Ii941a  •genicuiau  Kmwlei  ^  Wettcott     genieulato    tf  lAl   pr  i    o.n     Y     Cape  of  Good  Hope     ...     O 

"  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  pretty  species,  and  one 
which  we  believe  has  not,  as  yet,  been  described  by  any  botanist. 
Its  foliage  is  very  pleasing ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  only  fully 
open  at  mid-day  (being  impatient  of  the  solar  rays),  are  truly 
brilliant.'*     [Flor.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

lA^osdcea  J  Pbmece. 

1506.  CRATA^GUS  1S916  flil^a  Tar.  loMta  Undl.  in  Bot.  iZar.,  1998. ;  Arh.  Brii.,  p.  8Mw  flg.  554.  and  586. 
Smtoityme»:    MknMtu  lobiU  Fair.  Smapi.,  4.  p.  71. ;   ChiUe'gua  lob&U  Bote  in  Dec.  Prod.,  8. 
p.  SS.  i  a  turbrn&U  Pursh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  8.  p.  785. ;  miot  Sketch.,  l..p.  549. 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  S-lobed,  cut,  ser- 
rated. Stipulas  glanded.  Fruit  top^shaped,  solitary,  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pomes  4-stoned.  Stones  with  a  very 
thick  shell.  {LindL)  Van  lobtita  has  the  fruit  solitary,  and  the 
leaves  more  acute  and  less  wedge-shaped.     {Lindl) 

*'  A  small  tree,  with  the  bark  of  the  stem  split  into  many 
deep  rugged  fissures,  like  that  of  an  elm,  and  with  a  compact 
spreading  head.  It  is  in  some  parts  spiny ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
unarmed.     That  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  fl^va,  must  be  evident 
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to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two  plants  growing :  in  fact^  it 
seems  to  differ  in  almost  nothing,  except  its  fruit  being  solitary 
instead  of  in  clusters,  and  its  more  sharply  cut  leaves.  The  two 
supposed  species  are,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  in  general  ap« 
pearance.  What  its  synonynies  may  be  among  American 
writers  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
C  turbinata  of  Pursh  and  Elliott ;  but  the  specific  phrase  of 
these  authors  is  insufRcient  to  settle  the  question.  Undoubtedly, 
C.  flava  of  Elliott  was  a  misnomer ;  nor  can  the  summer  haw 
of  the  same  writer,  with  oval  well-flavoured  fruit,  from  sandy 
soil  on  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  be  referred  to  the  true  C. 
flkva,  as  he  supposes."     {Bot.  Reg.y  Feb.) 

1S919.  Oxyacintbs  var.  OWvetidna  Lindl.  in  Boi.  Eeg.^  19SS  ;  Arh.  BrU.,  p.  831.  and  6g.  G06. 
Sjfmonyme:  C.  OliverAbM  Bo«c  in  Dec,  Prod.,  S.  p.  69a 

Spec.  Char.  —  Leaves  and  petals  downy  beneath.  Pomes 
oval,  black,  4-stoned. 

^*  This  supposed  species  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  va- 
riety of  the  common  hawthorn;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  differs  in 
little,  except  its  oval  black  haws  and  downy  leaves.  The  latter 
are  generally  more  or  less  blotched  with  brown  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  the  cymes  of  haws  are  more  compact  than  those  of  the 
common  C\  Qxyacantba.  The  late  M.  Bosc,  the  author  of  the 
name,  was  one  of  those  species-makers  who  do  serious  injury  to 
science  by  the  number  of  errors  they  crowd  into  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor;  I  have  not  seen  any  wild  speci- 
mens."    {Bot.  Reg.y  Eeb.) 

18916  fl^Ta  Hort.  Keto.,  2.  p.  1691 :  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  688. ;  drh.  BrU,,  p.  8SS.  Ilff.  585.  and  plate  US. 
S^nonifme :  Jflspiliu  MicbatizK  Fen.  Synop«.,  8.  p.  S8. 

Spec^  Char*  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  S-lobed,  cut,  and 
serrated.  Stipules  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  solitary  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pome  4-stoned.  Stones  with  very 
hard  shells.     (Lindl.) 

This  species,  and  its  variety,  C.  f.  lobata,  ^^are  among  those 
which  are  the  least  worth  cultivating  for  their  beauty.  In  fact, 
their  mode  of  growth  is  stiff  and  inelegant;  their  foliage  is  nei- 
ther abundant  nor  deep-coloured ;  their  fruits  are  undistinguish- 
able at  a  little  distance  from  the  leaves  they  erow  among ;  and 
there  is  no  character  in  the  flowers  beyond  that  whiteness  and 
sweetness  which  belongs  to  all  the  hawthorns."  {Bot,  Reg.^ 
March.) 

Vortiddcece. 

696.  CLAYTO^N/i<  C'  -S*nl.  SIS. 

•gypsophiieides  l^udk.    07pfophila.Uke    O    pr    |   o    Pk    NewCalilbmla    18S5  S   ap    Swt.Br. 

**This  very  delicate  and  curious  species  of  Claytonia"  was 
raised  by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Benett,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Callichroa,  already  noticed.  It  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its  leaves;  those  of  the 
root  being  slender  and  filiform,  while  the  solitary  cauline  pair 
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are  combined  together,  and  are  broad  and  cucullate,  but  free  at 
the  apex.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and, 
although  small,  are  very  pretty,  their  colour  being  of  a  beautiful 
pink.    {Sat,  Br.  FL-Gard.,  March.) 
Crasmddcea. 

JSS6.  ECHEVE^RJif 

•noetDbtnOUo   motmout^Ufmercd   £23   or  <   o  C  Mexico  1896    C   •.!    The  Botanist, na  11 . 

"  The  plant  flowered,  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  in 
October  18S6.  It  should  be  potted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  in  the  stove,  or  a  sunny  part  of  the  green-house."  {Bo^ 
tanisiy  Feb.) 

Qaddcea  or  Optintidcea. 

H7D.  CA'CrUSltfiUfpecidn  Cno- 19. 

.•  var.  laterfUa  lEnu/dttr    ticick-Ted    tt.  ^   «i)ul    3   jo    R    Eng.  hybrid  1828   C  s.p  The  Botanist, 

<*  The  irritability  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar;  and 
many  of  our  readers  have  probablv  also  witnessed  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  stamen  of  the  common  berberry.  In  these 
and  some  other  cases  on  record,  certain  partis  of  the  flower  or 
leaves  move,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  upon  being  stimulated  in 
various  ways,  especially  upon  being  slightly  touched  or  shaken. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  De  Candolle,  that  the  stamens  of  the  tribe 
Opuntiilcefle  also  show  some  degree  of  irritability ;  and  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  informs  us  that  he  met  with  a  small  species  of  Cdctus, 
common  on  the  arid  plains  of  Port  Desire,  and  Port  St.  Julian 
in  Patagonia,  whose  flowers  possessed  this  property  in  a  re- 
markable degree ;  and  it  will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cul- 
tivators of  this  interesting  tribe  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
detect  a  similar  property  in  other  species.  Upon  thrusting  a 
straw,  or  his  little  finger,  into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  he  foimd  the 
stamens  immediately  collapsed  round  it,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  the  s^ments  of  the  perianth  also  slowly  closed  together." 
{Botanist^  Feb.) 

S3S9.  ECHINOCA'CTUS  [SSSB. 

•mammmaridldes  Boot.    Mamminiiria.llke   B.  ID    gr   k    -    '^•^   ChU^  tS^   <>  >P   Botmag. 

"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchin  from  Chili,  and  now  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Cdctess  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nursery, 
near  Norwich.  They  justly  observe,  that  the  species  appears  in 
the  structure  of  the  stem  to  be  intermediate  between  Mammil- 
liria  and  Echinocactus.  It  is  covered  with  mammillae  of  a  large 
size,  indeed ;  but  these  are  arranged  in  costae  (ribs),  which  are 
irregular,  and  slightly  spiral ;  but  the  flowers  appear  to  be  quite 
.  those  of  the  latter  genus."   {Bot.  Meg.,  March.) 

•IfackieaM  Hook.    MacUtf's    a.  ID    gr    i    .-    Y.W    ChiU    18S6    O    s.p    Bot  mag.  SSdl. 

"This  species  b  also  from  the  rich  collection  of  Messrs. 
Mackie  of  the  Lakenham  Nursery,  and,  like  E.  mammillarioides, 
has  a  considerable  afiinity  with  the  genus  Mammillaria ;  but  it  is 
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a  much  more  neatly  mad^  and  elegant  species.''     {Bot.  Mag,, 
March.) 
Compdsita. 

MIS.  OAILLA'RD/if  81960  Ucolor  rLoubUnm    18SS    D    U    Bot.  mac  3551. 

Ytf.  DrummdndK  intec^rrima  Hock,    Dnnmnoiid*!  ml&n-4ia»ed     >  ^    or  8    au    Cannlne  and  Y. 
aymon^me:  Oaillirdto  pfcta  D,  Dom.  in  SwL  Br,  Ft..Gard.,  8.  •.  t  867. ;  Oortf.  Mag.,  zl.  p.  85. 

^^  This  beautiful  plant,  which  we  still  hold  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  O.  bicolor,  is  identical  with  the'O.  picta.of  the  British 
Flaooa-^Garden,  and,  in  reality,  differs  in  no  respect  from  our  var. 
Drumm6ndtV,  except  in  having  all  the  leaves  entire."  {Bot* 
Mag.,  Feb.) 

•C ALLrCHBO A  FUseker,    CaiucBEoa.    (From  kaOott  beauty,  and  ckroa,  colour ;  in  aDufiOD  to  the  rich 
golden  colour  of  its  flower.) 
«|ilatygl6iM   tnoad^nyed    O  3^    el   o   Y    New  California    1835    S   oo    Swt.  Br.  fl..card.  373. 

<<  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  flower  border,  from  its  dwarf  and  slender 
habit,  and  numerous,  broad,  wedge-shaped,  spreading  rays  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  which,  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple 
anthers,  produce  a  fine  effect.  Raised  from  seeds  communicated 
by  M.  De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg."  {Swt.  Br.  m.-Gard.,  March.) 

•VX/KiXA  lindL    Moma.    {Moma,  a  heroine  of  the  nartbem  romanoea.) 

••nitidaXiRA    beautiAil   s.  lJ    el   8    ...    Y    Swan  River    1835    C    a.p    Bot  reg.  IML 

^^  A  beautiful  perennial  (?)  everlasting-flower,  inhabiting  the 
dry  country  about  the  Swan  River,  whence  it  was  introduced,  in 
18S5,  by  oir  James  Stirling.  ItMS  indeed  a  lovely  plant,  with 
its  starry  heads  of  the  most  rich  and  transparent  yellow,  having 
quite  a  transparent  brilliancy  when  illuminated  by  the  sun.'' 
(Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

LobeMcieed. 

OOa  LOBFL/J  5096  cardinAllt.  \2.  g.  dTf . 

yar.  MOIertf  D.  Don     Miller's     ^A    '-P    S    mj.%    P   Eng.  hybrid    1835   C   t.p   Br.fl..«Knl. 

^^  A  hybrid  production,  raised  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Batt  at  Newhall,  near  Salisbury,  between  Lob^Ua  cardi- 
nalis  and  L.  syphilitica.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  very  showy, 
and  continues  in  blossom  until  the  commencement  of  the  win- 
ter."    {Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  Feb.) 

Gesneracetd. 

1G08.  OESNITR/il 

Sdl&wii    SeIlow*t    ACS    orS   Jl   S   Braxila    1835    O   p.l   PUct.  Mag.  ofbot iv.  p.fi7. 

^*  This  elegant  stove  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Sellow,  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  sent  it,  with  many  others,  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Berlin.''  {Paxt.  Mag.  ofBot.,  March.) 

169ea.  BYnD0PHya.LUM  MrrMu.    RmoonnnxuM.  KJLu^  a  wrinkle,  and  pJMtosH  a  leaf;  from  the 
rough,  or  wrinkled,  lurftoe  of  the  upper  tide  of  the  foliage). 
•auricuUtun  Ifoo*.    auriculated    S.CD   <*«    »    Y.O.R    Bratila    1833   C   pJ    Bot.  mag.  3538. 

^*  The  learned  Martins  has,  I  think,  with  justice,  separated 
from  Gesnen'ff,  6.  toment^sa  L.,  G.  gr4ndis  iSw.,  and  G.  sc^bra, 
all  West  Indian  species,  readily  distinguished  by  their  some- 
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what  arborescent  or  shrubby  steins,  fibrous  roots,  pedunculated 
cymes,  scattered  leaves,  with  the  parench^me  singularly  wrinkled 
on  the  upper  surface,  each  little  prominence  surmounted  by  a 
hair,  or  papilla ;  to  which  characters  that  author  adds  the  pre- 
sence of  stipules.  To  this  group  our  present  plant  certainly 
belongs,  although  I  can  find  no  trace  of  stipules.  From  all  the 
previously  described  species  it  is  known  by  its  entirely  sessile 
and  auriculated  leaves.  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray by  the  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  but,  as  no  species 
of  the  genus  has  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  it  is 
probable  that  it  came  originally  from  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands."  {Bot.  Beg.j  March.) 
Hydrophflldce€e. 

478.  KEMO'PHIL A  (  Ckc.  1940. :  and  Swt.  fl..nzd.  t.  976. 

«atoinlute^we*.    ipeeUed    O    tf   i  jn.o    W. spotCed with puipb    CalObrnta   1896  8   p.l  Bot.. 

*'  A  new,  but  not  very  pretty,  species  of  Nem6phila,  nearly 
allied  to  the  beautiful  N.  insignis,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
that  brilliant  blue  in  the  corolla  of  that  species.  The  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  Hoiticultural  Society,  in  1836,  from  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  St  Petersburg.'*     {Bot.  Reg.y  March.) 

Scrophtdaridcea. 

178a  ifl'MULUS 

•atdiniHi  DomA    caidinal    O     >.p*1   S   )!••    S   K.  W.  America    1885    S   co    Hort.  traat.  n.  •. 
iL  pk7a  t  &;  Swt.  Br.  fl-gaid.  t  SSBL;  BoUntot,  1 1;  Fast  Mag.  of  bot  iii.  p.  197. ;  Bot  mag.  t  356a 

<*  One  of  the  several  species  of  ilfimulus  discovered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  fertile  shores  of  North-west  America.  This  was 
amon^  the  last,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  whole; 
though  its  beauty  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  reflexed  po- 
sition of  the  scarlet  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Readily  increased 
both  by  seeds  and  cuttings."  {Bot.  Mag.j  March.) 

BegonxBcesB. 

96Qk  BEOO^NJ/l  *  [8559. 

•oeUMbu\^  VHiHt    dgbt-petaled    AtZ3   or  2    an    Greeniah  W    Peru  1835    C   Lp     Bot  mag. 
^nonfftne :  B.  grandlilora  Flor.  Cab»  t  S5. 

**  Tubers  of  this  truly  fine  species  of  Begonia  were  sent  in 
1835,  from  Lima,  by  John  McLean,  Esq.,  to  the  Glasgow  Bo- 
.  tanic  Crarden,  where  the  large  flowers,  like  those  of  an  ane- 
mone, were  produced  in  the  stove  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  in  the  following  year.  We  have  found  that 
those  individuals  bloomed  best  which  were  in  the  warmest  situ- 
ation in  the  stove."  {Bot.  Mag.^  March.) 

£f(pAordiaceas. 

14601  fUPHO'RB/if 

«ftilgens  JCartv.    ftilgent    iLiJ  jn.r    4   jI.B    a  Masico    1836    C    a.p    Put.  Blag,  of  bot  It.  p.  31. 
Synonyme:  E.  Jacquinii'flftra  Hort, 

Tliis  beautiful  species  of  J5uph6rbia  was  first  introduced  in 
1835,  by  M.  F.  Ranch,  from  Vienna,  and  plants  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Plants  were  also  communi- 
cated by  him,  in  1836,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Ck).,  of 
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the  Slxeter  Nursery,  and  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery;  in  both  of  which  nurseries  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.   It  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  the  Baron  Von 
Karwinsky.  (See  GarcL  Mag.j  xiL  p.  S90.) 
Orchidacece. 

S40&S.  •SPIBA'NTHES  Umdl.    Lady's  Tbacss.    iSpeira^  a  tpiral,  and  mAm,  a  flower ;  In  alluikni  to  the 

fpind  numner  in  which  the  flowers  ofman j  ipeciei  are  ananged).  ["V*  198*. 

«l»actedfa  Lin^,     UmgAxndUtdi    j^  CZQ   P-r    1    my    G.Y.W   St  Catberine'f    1835   D    l.p   Hot. 

<^  An  addition  to  the  very  difficult  genus,  of  which  our  own 
sweet  lady's  traces  forms  a  part.  It  was  imported  from  St. 
Catherine's  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  readily  known  by  its 
long  leafy  bracts,  downy  stems  and  flowers,  spreading  oval  root% 
and  peculiar  lip.''     {BoL  Beg,y  Feb.) 

S540.  ONCFDIUM 

•lunatum  litMtf .    crtKoAJipped   jgV^   p.t    1   Jn    T  Demerata  1836   D   p.r.w   Botrc«.Ufl9. 

'^  This  very  pretty  species  of  Oncidium  was  imported  from 
Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  their 
stove  for  epiphytes  in  June  last."     {Bot.  Reg^  Feb.) 

•ClfTSIS  LindL    Cinrsis.    (From  dteiCf,  a  mdting ;  becaoae  the  pollen  masMi  are^  at  it  were,  Aiaed 
together.) 
•atiieaX/mtf.    goMiea-Jlawered   /f  QS   or  1    •   Y    Venezuela    1834    D   p.r.w   Bot  reg.  1997. 

"This  beautiful  epiphyte  was  collected  in  1834,  by  Mr. 
Henchman,  for  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in 
the  valley  of  Cumancoa  in  Venezuela.  Mr.  Henchman  describes 
it  as  growing  suspended  by  long  fibrous  roots  from  the  lateral 
branches  of  trees ;  so  that  its  pseudo-bulbs,  which,  in  their  growing 
state,  are  uncommonly  brittle,  hang  downwards,  and  wave  in  the 
wind,  which  would  otherwise  be  sufiicient  to  break  them.  It 
has  a  very  delicate  perfume  in  the  morning,  but  appears  to  lose 
it  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  remains  of  spikes  have  been  seen 
which  had  produced  ten  flowers."    {BoL  Reg.^  March.) 

8554.  EPIDE'NDRUM  Cp.r.w    Bot  mao.  S5S7. 

S88SSa  •chloroleQcum  Hook,     green  and  whlie^lonere^    /f  EZS     cu     1    •    G.  W    Demerara    ItOS    O 

"  Imported  from  Demerara  by  John  Alcard,  Esq.,  who  justly 
remarks  its  near  afiinity  with  Enc5'clia  patens  Bot.  Mag.^  t.  3013.; 
Epidendrum  odoratissimum  Bot.  Meg.,  t.  1415."  {Bot.  Mag.j 
March.) 

•BOLBOPHT'LLUM  Tkomn.    Bolbopbyixum.    (From  hoOoi^  a  bulb,  and /ijMitofi,  a  leaf;  In  aUiitloQ  to 
the  leaves  univenallj  arising  from  a  bulb-Iike  item  or  pMudo-buIb).  ^ 

•bazblgerum  XAmO.    bearded    ^  QSj    cu    |   Jn    R    Sierra  Leone    1835    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  \9VL 

"  A  most  curious  plant,  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  June,  1836.  It 
grows  pretty  freely  under  the  hot  damp  system,  of  cultivating 
epiphytes."     {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Amari/llidsLceaB. 

HIPPEA'STRUM  Herbert  (p.  81.)  [mag.  3640. 

•brevifl6rum  Herbert    short-flowered    tf  I2S    or  3    ap    W.R    Buenos  Ayrca    1836    O    r.m    Bot 

<*  A  very  distinct  species  of  a  most  diflicult  genus,  of  which 
roots  and  dried  specimens. have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.    It  blossomed  in  the  stove 
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oF  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  April,  1836.'*   {Bot.Mag.^ 
Feb.) 

97a    PHYCE'LLA 
29lSSa  •brcTltuba  Herbert   ihort-tcibiBd    ff  lAI   or  1    J1   S    ..    1&98    O    r.m    Bot.  reg.  19«& 

Raised  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery.  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Dr. 
Lindley  having  been  favoured  with  an  early  sight  of  an  elaborate 
work,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  natural 
order  Amarylli^c^^,  gives  the  following  extract  from  it :  — 

**  Some  years  ago,  I  planted  three  species  of  Phyc6lla  out  of 
doors,  in  front  of  a  green-house,  throwing  a  small  heap  of  saw- 
dust over  them  in  winter.  In  that  situation,  one  of  them  flowered 
early  in  the  summer ;  and  they  go  to  rest  in  the  hot  dry  season. 
They  are  tempted  by  mild  weather  to  push  their  leaf  in  the 
winter,  in  which  case  they  sufier  severe  injury  from  the  frosts 
that  may  ensue,  though  they  will  endure  a  good  deal;  and  their 
habit  is  to  floWer,  after  the  leaf  has  acquired  its  growth,  before 
they  go  to  rest  The  phycellas  have  been  found  difficult  to 
cultivate,  because  they  have  been  often  set  in  peat,  though  they 
grow  naturally  in  a  sandy  or  strong  soil  on  a  dry  rocky  substra- 
tum, and  proper  rest  has  not  been  allowed  them.  Thev  should 
be  planted  in  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  be  left  dry  from  the 
moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  wither,  till  the  bulbs,, 
on  examination,  show  a  disposition  to  push  out  fresh  fibres  at 
their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  genus  seem  always  to  perish 
before  the  plant  vegetates  again ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them  again  when  they 
are  disposed  to  move.  They  will  be  best  preserved,  while  at 
rest,  in  dry  sand.  I  consider  that  phycellas  should  begin  to 
grow  in  February,  and  go  to  rest  in  August:  if  the  leaf  endures 
later  than  August,  they  should  have  six  months'  rest  before  they 
are  watered  again.  A  sunny  aspect,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
appears  to  suit  them."  {BoL  Beg.^  March.) 

Asphodelea  R.  Br. 

lOBt.  MUSCA'RI' 

as9te  *ooinniutiUuiii  Guti,    dark-pmrfie    tf  A    or  i    nuir    B    Italy   18S6  O    s.1    Br.  A.-gard.  S.  t.  909. 

^^  This  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  is  frequent  in  open  grassy 
meadows  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  comes  next  to  M.  racemosum ; 
but  in  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  filiform,  and  the  perianthium 
longer,  with  the  lacinise  spreading,  and  the  mouth,  consequently, 
open."   (Br.  Fl.-Gard,y  Feb.) 

liilidceie  §  Anthericea  Lindl. 

1006.  TTTLBA'GH/yl 

•▼ioUcea  Harv.    violet^lowered    tf  i/il     i».r    1    o    P    C.O.H    ...    O    r.m    Bot.  nug.  3959. 

This  beautiful  plant,  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  flowered  in 
the  Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
roots  were  immediately  derived  from  the  government  gardens, 
the  plant  having  been  sent  home,  some  years  previously,  to  Lady 
Frances:  Cole.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Feb.) 

N    4 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art«  I.    Domestic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 

PsESEiTTS  to  the  PubUc  Parks. — Earl  Spenser  has  made  a  magnificent  present 
of  deer  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  paries.  They  amount  to  743,  comprising 
selections  from  the  most  approved  breeds ;  and  they  have  been  distributed  in 
the  several  Royal  parks  of  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  Bushy,  Richmond,  and 
Greenwich.  (Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Comnusskmers  of  Woods  and  Forests,  as 
quoted  m  the  Mom.  Ckron.^  March  10.)  This  example  of  public  spirit  is  highly 
gratifying.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 
increase  in  intelligence  and  benevolence  (and  the  progress  of  the  latter  will  be 
greatly  accelerate  by  the  education  of  the  people,  for  intelligence  can  never 
properly  sympathise  with  ignorance),  they  will  present  portions  ofland  to  towns 
and  villages  tor  public  recreation ;  strips  along  the  public  road,  to  allow  of  a 
margin  of  turf  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  trees,  and  so  on.  In  ages  of  igno- 
rance, the  wealtny  gave  to  the  church ;  and  why  should  they  not,  in  enlightened 
times  like  the  present,  derive  satisfaction  from  giving  to  the  public,  and  thus 
promote  the  h«ilth  and  the  happiness  of  many  thousands  ?  [See  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  X.  p.  336.]  —  Cond. 

Open  Spaces  hr  Exercise  and  Recreation  for  the  People.  —  **  Mr.  Hume,"  in 
the  House  of  Uommoos,  March  9.,  ^  moved  a  resolution,  that,  in  all  enclosure 
bills,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  leaving  an  open  space  sufficient  for  pui^ 
poses  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  neighbounng  population.  He  proposed 
that  this  should  be  one  of  the  standing  orders."  The  resolution  was  highly 
applauded  by  several  honourable  members,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  (Mom. 
Chron,y  March  10.)  We  greatly  rejoice  in  this  resolution,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  many  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  spaces  will  readily  contribute  a 
few  trees,  so  as  to  render  them  ornamental.  —  Cond. 

The  Flora  of  Britain,  —  A  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical. 
Society  of  London,  held  Nov.  19.  1836,  by  Mr.  Irvine,  containing  many  facts 
relating  to  the  science  of  botany,  and  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
him  in  its  pursuit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  We  select  the  following : — 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  species  of  plants  found  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
1500,  of  which  about  1000  may  be  obtained  within  a  circle  of  twenty-five 
miles  round  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Irving  had  himself  found  670  different 
species  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead,  and  903  within  the  same  distance  of 
the  town  of  Croydon.  The  neighbourhood  of  London  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom  in  the  objects  of  botanical  research ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  smoky  city  have  thus  every  encouragement  to  pursue  this  delight- 
ful and  healthful  occupation.  The  1500  different  species  found  in  Great 
Britain  comprise  all  the  species  existing  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  with  scarcely 
any  exception.  They  also  comprise  about  three  fourths  of  those  growing  in 
Germany,  which  is  computed  to  contain  about  2000 ;  and  about  two  fifths  of 
the  species  found  in  France,  which  is  said  to  number  about  4000 ;  the  south- 
em  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  adding  greatly  to  the  variety  of 
the  vegetable  products  of  that  kingdom.    (Mom,  Chron,,  Nov.  19.) 

A  Botanical  Collector  has  sailed  for  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles,  —  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  advertisements  of  Dr.  Lippold  on  the  wrapper  of 
former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  in  some  of  which  he  proposed  giving  lessons 
in  German,  French,  botany,  the  classics,  natural  history,  theology,  &c., 
for  a  shilling  a  lesson;  and,  in  others,  he  proposed  to  go  out  to  some 
foreign  country  as  a  botanical  collector.  Through  the  exertions  of  a  most 
benevolent  individual,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  botany  and  natural  history  ( W. 
Christy,  jun.,  Esq.),  Dr.  Lippold  has  at  last  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  was  nearest  his  heart— that  of  going  out  as  a  botanical  collector. 
It  was  proposed  that  he  should  go  out  on  a  su^cription  principle ;  the  sub- 
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scriptiona  not  to  be  less  than  51.,  paid  in  advance ;  and  the  subscribers  to  receive 
for  each  subscription  of  5/.  a  certun  proportion  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  dried  speci- 
mena.  A  dozen  or  two  of  subscribers  were  soon  found ;  some,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  anxious  to  patronise  so  good  a  man,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  botanist, 
advandne  a  double  subscription ;  and,  on  Feb.  27.,  Dr.  Lippold  having  been 
completdy  fitted  out,  and  furnished  with  letters  of  credit  and  of  recommendation 
bv  his  patron  and  friend,  Mr.  Christy,  sailed  in  a  small  vessel,  called  the 
Myrtle,  for  Madeira.  The  doct<v  is  now  in  a  fJEur  way  of  realising  what  has 
been,  as  he  informed  us,  his  uppermost  wish  for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  viz. 
that  of  botanisin^  in  an  extniF-European  country.  We  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  his  gratification  may  be  e(|ual  to  his  expectations.  We  hope  there  are 
still  a  number  of  wealthy  botanical  amateurs,  who  will  send  their  subscriptions 
for  the  doctor,  in  order  that,  after  he  has  explored  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Madagascar,  which  is  his  ultimatum.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  see  so  deserving  a  man  as  Dr.  Lippold  meet  with  such 
patrons  as  as  he  has  done ;  men  who  have  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power,  to 
do  good.  It  is  most  gratifying,  also,  to  observe  among  the  subscribers,  not 
only  noble  and  wealthy  amateurs,  but  the  first  botanists  and  cultivators  in  the 
country,  such  as  Professors  Hooker,  Graham,  Daubeny,  Dr.  Greville,  N.  B. 
Ward,  Esq,,  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Messrs.  RoUisson,  &c. 
Such  as  are  desirous  of  subscribing  will  be  pleased  to  address  themselves  to 
'  W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  London.  —  C<md. 

Pope  and  Sons*  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  on  a  folio  sheet,  ju8t  pub- 
lished, indicates  one  of  the  very  best  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  this, 
or  perhaps  in  any,  country.  —  Cond. 

Manchester  Zoological  Gardens.  —  The  following  is  Mr.  Forrest's  "Report 
on  the  eligibility  of  the  ate  of  the  Manchester  Zoological  Gardens: — Having 
surveyed  and  examined  the  ground  for  the  intend^  Zoological  Gardens,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  your  judicious  selection.  In 
making  arrangements  for  such  establishments,  certain  requisites  are  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  depends  wholly  upon 
them.  The  situation  you  have  fixed  upon  contains  so  many  of  these  essential 
oualities,  that,  while  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  ui)on  the  directors,  it  cannot 
fail  in  claiming  that  support  which  will  promote  its  interest,  and  carry  speedily 
into  execution  so  laudable  an  undertakmg.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  the 
purity  of  the  air,  the  kindly  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  dryness  of  the  sub- 
soil, will  ensure  the  health  of  the  animals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the 
growth  of  all  those  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  so  essential  in  garden  scenerv. 
The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  fine  mellow  sandy 
loam,  and  the  lower  part,  around  the  margins  of  the  intended  lake,  of  a  dry 
and  fertile  surface,  with  peat  earth,  afford  an  opportunity  of  combining  in 
your  arrangements  an  arboretum,  which  seldom  occurs,  and  which  I  hope  the 
directors  will  not  overlook ;  for,  as  you  have  wisely  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
botanic  garden  being  connected  with  this  establishment,  nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  as  an  accompaniment  to  these  gardens  than  a  collection  of 
all  the  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country, 
properly  named  and  arranged.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  from  north  to^ 
south  being  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  having  a  general  surface 
delightfully  undulating,  a  powerful  supply  of  water  from  an  upper  level,  and 
a  diversity  of  soil  for  every  purpose,  form  a  combination  of  advantages  rarely 
met  with  in  a  space  of  fifteen  acres.  Having  your  instructions  to  prepare 
your  general  plan,  it  shall  be  gone  into  forthwith,  and  in  three  weeks  from 
thence  will  be  submitted  for  your  approval.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  —  Richard  Forrest,    Hoyal  Hotel,  Nov.  21. 1836." 

A  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Garden  at  Bath  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
That  deficiency,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state,  is  now  about  to  be  supplied. 
The  committee  of  our  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tending the  utility  and  advantages  of  that  society,  have,  for  the  above  purpose, 
secured  a  moat  eligible  piece  of  ground,  nearly  seven  acres  in  extent,  and 
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forming  a  terminus,  on  the  western  side,  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Park.  The 
piece  of  land  to  which  we  allude  was,  until  recently,  a  port  of  the  nursery 
ground  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Collens.  In  selecting  this  locality  for  the 
proposed  botanical  garden,  the  committee  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
securing  of  a  site  combining  a  contiguity  to  the  city,  the  adyantiij^  of  fine 
air,  a  southern  aspect,  excellent  soil,  and  an  admirable  approach.  (Bath  Gaz^ 
Jan.  1837.) 

Clapham  Common  made  a  pubGc  Pleaiure^Ground  and  Arboretum,  ^-  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  common  have  taken  a 
lease  m  it  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  small  rent,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  sur&ce  of  the  common  from  being  disfigured  by  holes 
dug  for  gravel,  and  by  the  cutting  and  removal  of  turf  for  the  nursery- 
men. Should  the  lessees  be  properly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  intend  to  improve  the  common,  and  render  this  already 
beautiful  spot  still  more  interesting  and  attractive.  An  anonymous  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  modes  of  im- 
provement would  be  to  pare  and  bum  the  surface,  manure  it  well,  and  lay  it 
down  with  artifidal  grasses,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  Hvde  Park 
some  years  ago.  After  this  it  could  be  planted  with  the  hardiest  of  the  hardv, 
low,  and  middle<sized  trees ;  and  these  hemg  properly  fenced,  the  grass  might 
be  kept  short  by  sheep,  and  thus  the  improvement  made,  in  a  ^;reat  measure, 
to  pav  the  costs.  We  luive  seldom  heard  of  a  more  desirable  improvement ; 
ana  the  cendemen  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  risk  of  becoming  lessees 
are  entitled  to  the  ample  support  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  to  the  thanks  of 
them  and  of  the  public  generally.  —  Cond. 

lAtt  ofPmei  and  other  ConUerte  in  Boyton  Home  Garden, — Plnus  Bankmnia, 
4  ft  hi£h;  P.  Sabinidmi,  2  ft.'  hich;  P.  Smiths;  P.  pal6stris;  P.  PaUasima, 
70  ft.  high;  P. ponderdsa,  2  h.  high;  P\  pdtula,  6  ft  high;  P.  Laricio,SO  ft 
high ;  P.  pumlho,  fi'om  30  ft  to  35  ft  high; 
P.  br6ttia;  P.CSmbray  4  ft  h%h;  P.  cana^ 
ri^sis ;  a  species  from  Timor,  25  years  old, 
and  16  ft.  high,  very  distinct  from  any  Plnus 
hitherto  described ;  P.  (if  bies^  Webbtona, 
4  ft.  high ;  Araucdria  Cunningh^mf,  10  ft 
high ;  A,  imbric&ta,  quite  hardy ;  A.  exc^lsa, 
12  ft.  high ;  Cedrus  Deoddra,  3ft  high,  much 
branched,  raised  from  the  first  seeds  that 
were  sent  to  England  ;  D&mmara  australis, 
4ft.  high;  Juniperus  rec6rva;  C\ipr^us 
toruldsa.  Besides  the  above,  I  have  raised, 
this  year,  some  good  plants  of  that  curious 
herbaceous  perennial,  Ghinde&i  ToumefiSrti^ 
[Comp6sit8e.  See  fig.  12787.  of  p.  747.  o£Encyc. 
of  Plants,  and  JSfi.  71.],  which  has  been  lost 
to  this  country  since  MUler's  time ;  and  I  have  four  plants  of  ^se&gnns  orien- 
talis,  30  ft.  high,  raised  from  Persian  seeds.  —  A,  B.  Lambert.  Bovton  House. 
Oct.  1.  1836. 

A  large  Fig  Tree  in  Jersey,  —  I  have  just  received  from  Jersey  the  dimen- 
sions Ota  fig  tree  which  attracted  my  notice  when  there.  It  is  reported  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  island,  though  it  by  no  means  ranks  with  an  enormous  one 
in  Guernsey,  mentioned  by  one  of  your  correspondents.  That  tree,  I  believe, 
was  a  standard,  whereas  this  was  originally  trained  against  a  wall.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  dimensions  .-—Height,  25  ft. ;  horizontal  extent,  63  ft. ;  circum- 
ference  of  trunk,  3  ft :  age  twenty  years.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  attained  such  a  size  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  than  for  its 
actual  dimensions.  Rather  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it,  is  the 
fact  of  a  dog,  which  was  chained  at  the  foot  of  it,  acquiring  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing the  figs  as  they  dropped.  So  decided  was  his  taste  for  them,  that,  when- 
ever he  was  let  loose,  he  climbed  a  ladder  (placed  for  the  convenience  of 
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gathering  the  fruit),  and  gathered  the  figs  from  the  tree  himself.  The  tree 
stands  in  the  stable-yard  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Janvrin,  of  St.  Aubyn's,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  Jersey.  I  certainly  saw  none  ap- 
proaching it  in  size. —  W»  Christy yjun.    Clapham  Road,  Jan.  1837. 

7^  Canterbury  Mtdberry  (Mma  nigra  Lm. ;  Arb.  Brit.^ p.  1343).  —  I  now 
enclose  you  a  sketch  (J!g,  72.)  of  the  mulberry  tree  growing  on  tlie  land 


formerly  used  as  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine.  The  tree  is  situ- 
ated very  near  the  elegant  Gothic  gateway  of  the  Augustine  Monastery,  that 
attracts  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  wliilst  sojourning  in  Canterbury,  and  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Horticultural  Tour^  &c.,  m  1817,  p.  14.  Of  its  afe  nothing  is  precisely  known  ; 
but  it  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  of  good^  growth,  and  no  one  remem* 
bers  it  m  its  original  position.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge,  a 
surmise  may  fairly  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  I  were  asked  who  was  the  person  likely 
to  have  planted  it,  I  should  reply,  Honest  old  John  Tradescant,  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Parkinson,  who  at  one  time  was  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton, 
then  residing  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  His  Majestv  Charles  I. 

The  Blade  Bigarreau  Cherry  is  still  called  Tradescant  s  cherry  by  some 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  it  was  first  introduced  by  lum  into 
the  same  garden,  and  has  thence  been  very  generally  distributed. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  CPSjpulus  dUatdia  Hort.  Kew.,  P.  fiuHgiata  Desf. 
and  Arb.  Brit.)  —  A  tree  of  this  species,  ori^allv  imported  in  1758,  that  had 
attained  nearly  100  ft.  in  height  in  the  St.  Peter  s  Nursery,  was  blown  down 
during  the  hurricane  of  Tuesday  last  (Nov.  29.).  It  girted  16  ft.  at  the  base ; 
and  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  12  ft.  6  in.  It  was  the  largest  and  best  propor- 
tioned tree  of  the  species  that  I  ever  saw,  and,  from  the  southern  and  westeip 
entrances  to  the  town,  was  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk  was  in  a  complete  state  of  decay,  and  had  produced  an  abundance  of 
Pol^porus  igni^us  for  several  of  the  past  years.  —  W.  Masters.  Canterbury^ 
nee.  1.  1836. 

The  lai^est  Yew  Tree  in  England^  according  to  Gilpin  in  his  Forest  Scenery^ 
stood  in  I/ibden  churchyard,  l^tween  Lyndhurst  and  Lymington ;  and,  during 
the  late  hurricane,  it  was  completely  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  was  30  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  three  large  stems,  the  weight  of  which  greatly  aided  the 
power  of  the  wind  in  its  destruction.  {Newspaper.) 

Eucaljfptus  rob&sta.  —  In  the  j;arden  of  Mrs.  Whitley  of  Newlands,  near 
Lymington,  Hants,  there  is  a  "  Eucalyptus  robusta  "  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and 
of  proportionate  circumference.  After  it  had  surmounted  the  height  of  the 
garden  wall,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  hurdled  protection  from  the  efiect 
of  the  south-west  wind,  which  brings  salt  water  spray  from  the  sea,  near  the 
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Needles.  [A  specimen  of  this  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Linntean  Society  on 
Feb.  7.  It  was  sent,  with  the  above  communication,  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  Sir 
W.  Symonds.] 

7^  Jersey  Cabbage,  or  Cow  Cabbage  [see  Vol.  XII.  p.  441.  and  690.] 
grows  freqiuently  to  the  hei^t  of  firom  13  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
has  a  specmien  13  ft.  6  in.  high.  Mrs.  Whitley  has  also  specimens  from  12  ft. 
6  in.  to  13  ft.  6  in.  high,  procured  for  her  m  Jersey  by  Sir  W.  Symonds. 
[Sir  W.  Symonds  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.] 

EcheveritL  gibbifidra,  a  beautiful  and  rare  little  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Crassulacese,  is  now  finely  in  flower  here  in  the  green-house.— JbAn  Ward, 
White  Kmghts,  Dec.  21.  1836. 

SauTs  SeedUng  Apple,  of  which  a  coloured  engraving  has  been  sent  us,  is 
said  to  be  a  good  variety  either  for  the  kitchen  or  the  table.  It  displays  a' 
great  deal  of  colour,  red  and  yellow ;  is  somewhat  ribbed,  like  a  melon ;  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  clusters.  1SV&.  Saul  informs  us  that  it  is  in  season  in 
November.  We  hope  he  will  send  scions  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried  by  competent  judges.  —  Cond. 

A  novel  Method  of  making  young  Trees  of  the  Swan  Egg  Pear  bear  JVtft^.— 
Being  in  the  garden  of  Wadley,  the  seat  of  Thomas  BSUs  Goodlake,  Esq., 
near  Faringdon,  I  observed  some  trees  of  the  above  named  sort,  standards 
with  their  bark  beaten  to  pieces.  On  enquiring  the  cause,  I  was  much 
amused  on  being  informed  bv  the  gardener,  Mr.  Pill,  that,  the  trees  not 
bearing,  he  had  been  advised  by  a  neighbour  to  g^ve  them  a  good  thrashing ; 
which  ne  did  about  three  years  ago,  by  taking  a  stick  and  beating  the  trunks, 
or  stems,  as  long  as  he  was  able;  since  which  time  they  have  borne  abundantly. 
I  saw  them  last  summer  loaded  with  fruit  —  O.  M.  Faringdon  House,  Fa^ 
rhigdon,  Berks,  Nov.  24.  1836. 

Gourds,  m  Sussex,  are  ^ovm  of  extraordinary  size.  One  weifffaing  neariy 
40  lb.,  and  measuring  4  ft.  m  circumference,  was  t^is  year  produced  m  the  garden 
of  a  cottager  at  Portslade,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  Borrer,  Esq.,  of 
that  village.    (Niews.) 

The  IktnstaU  White  Wheat,  I  have  just  learned  from  a  friend  of  mine,  is 
superior  in  quality  to  either  the  Hicklings  or  the  golden  drop  wheat.  The  straw 
18  stiff,  and  not  so  high  by  9  in.  or  1  ft.,  as  that  of  any  of  the  sorts  of 
wheat  in  eeneral  cultivation.  The  plants  are  very  productive,  and  the  min 
is  a  great  fovourite  with  the  millers.  —  Samuel  Taylor.  WhUHngton,  Stokrferry, 
Noffilk,  Dec.  23.  1836. 

SCOTLAND. 
General  Improvement.  —  The  commercial  spirit  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  civilisation  and  of  liberal 
opinions.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  the  greatest  public  characters  and 
best  men,  both  of  France  and  England,  are  at  once  landed  proprietors  and 
manufacturers ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  same  thing  taking  place  in  Scot- 
land (our  native  country),  a  characteristic  of  which  was  formerly  said  to  be 
**  pride  and  poverty."  '*  When  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  lately,  we  heard  of  a 
baronet  who  is  building,  on  his  own  estate,  a  handsome  cotton-mill  (which 
will  cost,  as  near  as  may  be,  20,000/.},  as  the  best  inheritance  he  can  leave  to 
his  second  son.  The  eldest,  as  heir,  b  already  provided  for;  and  the  father 
remarks,  very  justly,  that  the  law,  army,  and  navy  are  now  next  to  nothing ; 
that  fighting  men,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  have  few  opportunities  of 
acquiring  either  fkme  or  fortune;  that  the  crop  of  clients  has  been  greatlv 
thinn^  bv  the  progress  of  moral  cultivation ;  and  that,  though  sinecures  still 
exist  in  the  church  and  state,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  any  connexion  of  his 
battened  on  the  public  in  the  capacity  ofjruges  consumere  nati.  With  these 
views  and  feelings,  he  has  determined  to  set  up  his  son  as  a  cotton-spinner ; 
and,  though  some  may  blame,  the  many,  we  suspect,  will  applaud,  an  example 
which  bids  fair  to  become  contagious  up  to  the  point  of  inaudng  many  to  go 
and  do  likewise."  (Dumfries  Courier,  Dec  1836.) 
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77ie  Highland  Society,  —  As  a  proof  of  the  good  which  the  Highhind  8o*> 
dety  of  l^tlaod  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  have  effected  through 
their  operations^  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Agricultural 
Association,  last  week,  that  the  formerly  wild  and  dreary  country  of  Badenoch, 
lying  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  one  micht  have  supposed 
was  destined  for  ever  to  continue  under  the  dominion  ot  its  native  heath, 
even  that  country  was  now  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  rich 
crops,  and  in  a  more  forward  state  than  many  parts  of  the  south.  (T%r 
Times,  Oct.  26.  1836.) 

AgricuUural  Museum  in  Dundee.  ^- 1  intend,  by  another  season,  to  commence 
an  agricultural  museum  in  this  place,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  countrjr.  I  have  already  begun  to  collect  specimens  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  if  you  will  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  fifty-four  sorts  of  wheat  which 
you  have  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  I  will  cultivate  them,  do  them  all  die 
justice  in  my  power,  and  send  you  an  account  of  the  result  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  onener  if  you  wish  it.  —  William  Laird,  Seedsman.  Dundee,  January 
11.  1837.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Laird  the  seeds  of  wheat  alluded  to,  and  most 
cordially  wish  success  to  his  agricultural  museum,  which  cannot  fkil  to  be  of 
great  use  to  that  part  of  the  country.  —  Cond, 

Acdaa  dealbdta,  and  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtle,  have  stood  out 
here  for  five  winters,  without  any  protection  whatever ;  and  a  list  of  other 
exotics  which  have  stood  out  here  will  be  sent  you  by  L.  G.  —  C.  £.  C.  G. 
Forres,  Nov,  12.  1836.     [This  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive.] 

Onion  Crops  0^1833  and  1836. ->- 1  have  just  b^n  comparing  the  weight  of 
my  transplanted  onion  crop  of  1836  with  that  of  former  years.  My  heaviest, 
this  season,  is  20  oz.  In  1833,  some  of  the  bulbs  weighed  3  lb.  Our  onions 
are  considered  as  mild  as  those  imported  from  the  Continent.  Fruit  is  gene- 
rally small  this  season,  and  inferior  in  flavour,  owing  to  so  much  wet  and 
cold.  On  Oct.  28.  I  gave  in  new  ice  for  the  wine,  and  on  Nov.  1.  put  in 
10  carts  into  the  ice-house.  — Nicol  Cathie.  Airthrey  Castle,  near  Stirling,  Nov, 
10.  1836. 

Improved  Modes  of  buildmg  Corn-ricks  are  encouraged  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  by  premiums  being  awarded  to  the  farmers,  and  their 
upper  servants  who  build  the  ricks.  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling  have  also, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  offered  premiums  for  the  best  models  for  either 
corn,  barley,  or  wheat  stacks,  and  for  the  four  best  specimens  of  straw  rope. 
(See  Stirling  Journal  and  Advertiser  of  Dec.  30.  1836.) 


Art.  IL    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.^  In  Vol.  XII.  p.  71 1.,  line  13.,  for  "  orairwv  "  read  "  aroiruv; " 
and  for  **  tiwOarutv  "  read  *'  luaBonau** 

The  Principle^  that  no  Soil  will  continue  firtile  which  wants  calcareous  Matter, 
madepubSc  thirty  Years  ago, —  In  Vol.  AlL  p.  630.,  you  state  that,  '*  In  agri- 
cultural science,  the  only  point  that  we  can  recollect  worthy  of  notice  that 
has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  is  the  advancement  of  the  principle  by 
the  American  agricultural  writer,  Mr.  Ruffin,  that  no  soil  whatever  wiU  con- 
tinue fertile  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not  contain  calcareous  matter. 
This,  we  believe,  was  never  distinctly  stated  as  a  principle  by  Kirman,  Chap- 
tal,  Davy,  or  any  other  European  chemist  or  agriculturist."  In  the  Bath 
Society's  Papers,  vol.  xii.,  there  is  an  article  headed,  **  Chemical  Analyses  of 
Soils,"  by  C.  Boyd;  in  which,  after  giving  the  analyses  of  three  soils  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Fox  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Boyd  states  that  these  soils 
were  remarkably  sterile,  and  that  the  leading  fact  discovered  in  the  analysis  of 
them  was,  that  calcareous  earth  was  wantmg  in  each  soil.  ''  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  fertile  soil,"  adds  Mr.  Boyd,  "  that  did  not  contain  some  portion 
of  it ;  and,  were  I  to  ofier  an  opinion  as  to  their  treatment,  it  should  be  to  use 
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limeilDfie  grarel  very  freely.  Lime  seems  necessary  as  an  ingredient  in  their 
OMspcrsition ;  consequently,  it  should  be  had,  if  practicable,  in  the  state  of 
earbonate :  if  quickhme  is  spread,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it 
returns  to  that  state."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Boyd  remarks,  "  That  plants 
derive  some  proportion  of  earth  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  cannot  be 
(denied :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  oaroonaceous  prin- 
ciple, in  some  form  or  other,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production 
ot  good  crops."  (p.  392.)  It  wul  happen,  at  times,  that  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
covery will  be  contended  for:  for  instance,  the  discovery  of  oxalic  add,  which 
some  say  was  made  by  Beranan,  others  by  Scheele ;  and  some  would  rob 
Priestley  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  and 
ascribe  this  to  Lavoisier.  I  think  it  but  right  to  state,  that  the  honour  is  due 
to  Mr.  Bovd,  for  la^ng  before  the  public,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
luinciple  that  no  soil  will  continue  fertile  that  wants  calcareous  matter.— 
Feter  Mackenzie.     Wett  Pleau,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  III.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


T%e  CaXbttge  THbe, 

Cabbage,  Wbite^  perdosen  - 
Cabbage  Plants,  or  Colewortt 
Bnuseu  Sprouta,  per  |  lieve 
German  GHreena,  or  Kale,  per 


Broccoli,  per  bunch : 
While 
Green 
Purple 

L^[umet. 
Kidnejbeant  (forced),  per  bun. 

T^bert  and  Boots. 
rper  ton 
Potatoes     -    -I  per  cwt 
Cperbushd 

Kidney,  per  bushd 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  p.^  nere 
Turnip  Tops,  per  bushel     - 
Turnips,  Vvhite,  per  bunch  . 
Carrots,  old,  per  bunch 
Parsneps,  per  dosen    • 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
SUrret,  per  bunch 
Scorsonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bundi 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,   Red,   per  i~ 

hands  (M  to  aO  each) 

Tke  Spinach  Tribe. 

S<xrrri,  per  half  sieve 

T^  Onion  Tribe. 
Onions,  old.  per  bushel  ' 

Green  (Ciboules),  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  doaen  bunches  . 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound       .      . 

Atparofftout  Plants, 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 
Large         ... 
Second,  or  middling 
Sprue,  or  small 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
•liCttuoe,  CabtMge,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score 
Celenr,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet     . 


Trom 

£  s.d. 

0    10 

0    4    0 

0    9    0 

0    0    6 

0    2    0 

0    16 

0    1    0 

0    2    6 

5    0    0 

0    2    6 

0    16 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    10 

0    I    0 

0    0    3 

0    0    4 

0    0    4 

0    0    6 

0    1    6 

0    10 

0    1    0 

0    1    6 

0   2    0 

0    3    6 

0    1    6 

0   2    0 

0    6    0 

0    0    4 

0    0    9 

0    0    6 

0    1    0 

0   7    0 

0    4    0 

0    2    0 

0    16 

0   0    6 

0    2    0 

0    0    9 

0    0    2 

To 

£s.  dS 


0   0    (), 


0    3    t3 


WatercTcra,  per  dax(!il  small 
buachn  .        ^        . 

Boi  and  Stret'i  ffcfis. 
VBnlaj,  per  hair  iicve 
jTarmi^'on,  cltli,-d,  ^t  d<ii.  bun. 
iFfnneli  ^r  tlozm  bunches  > 
Thyni^t  pti^rdoEcn  bunches 
Sfiiffc*  |T*r  ^niMi  btindiH 
iMiiit^  <1rknij  per  <\oi.  bunches 
Pcp[>trLiiSiit^drk><ip  p.  doi.  bun. 
LMarjoram,  per  il^in.  bun. 
|xSfl¥[.iry  gtpeti,  per  doi,  bun. 
tiafillf  iiriDdp  per  dot,  bunches 
rtndL'fnary,  crren,  pi^r  dot,  bun. 
LavcndcTj  drked,  p«r  do^bun. 

Siaiks  and  Frtdti  Jbr  Turts, 

Pickiing^  4c, 
(ibubirli  SlBlkM,  prr 


0    0    0 


EdUfie  Fttn0  and  Fad. 
\fuji)irotrtn*,pcf  ;wttl(j 
MdfpIji^  per  pourtcl       -         . 
I'mffles^  EnfilJEiht  pit  pound 

Apples,  T>»wrt,  per  buihd 
NonpiLritLU 
Rektiette  de  gHt 

American 

Pan,  De«fert,  |wr  donn : 
Bbnne  ChreUetiiiv 

Alninndjf  ptiTri«ck 
SUnfrberriL^  fc^rtriid,  p^t  o>> 
Che?itnutji,  French^  pa  peck 
Pme^pplM^  per  pound 
Graym  per  pound : 

SpKnui] 
Fortuiral 
Cuctimbcrf,  pet  bra« 

Bitter,  p<y  hundred 

i  per  huncfrm 

Sweet  Almoiidi,  pcf 

Nntjj : 

tiratil,  pH  biuhd 
SpanijTi^  pat  peck  - 
B^fcclcma,  per  p^rk 


Fram 

£  s.d. 

0   0   3 

0   0   2 

0   3   0 

0    3   0 

0   4    0 

0    2   0 

0    6    0 

0    10 

0    0  10 

0   8   0 

0    1    6 

0    4   0 

0   4   0 

0  0    9 

0    2    0 

14    0 

0  16   0 

0  12   0 

0    8    0 

0    6    0 

012    0 

0    4    0 

0    4   0 

0   4    0 

0   7    0 

0   3    0 

0   4    0 

0   8    0 

1    0    0 

0    0    9 

0    1    0 

0    8    0 

0    0    9 

0    4    0 

0  12    0 

0    0    9 

0    5    0 

0    2    6 

0  16    0 

0    4    6 

0    5    0 

To 
£9.4. 


0   0   0 


0   1    c 


1    0  0 

0  10  0 

0  7  0 

1  0  0 
0    6  0 


Olt 

1  10 
0  1 
0  3 
0  12 
0    2 

0  16 

1  10 
0  2 
0  14 
0    3 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0    0    0 
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Ohierva^om,  —  The  continued  preralence  of  cold  weather  tip  to  this  period 
has  materially  retarded  the  progf«s8  of  vegetation :  our  aupplies  have  been 
very  limited.  Nevertheless,  no  great  improvement  in  prices  nas  been  effect^ 
in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  the  general  depression  which  has  more  or  less 
prevailed  throughout  the  metropolis.  The  supply  of  potatoes  was  materially 
mterrupted  during  the  past  month,  by  the  prevalence  of  boisterous  wind, 
which  interfered  with  tne  regular  navigation  coastwise,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  were  considerably  elevated,  but  have  now  nearly  resumed 
their  former  standard.  Carrots  are  now  in  demand,  with  a  moderate  supply. 
Turnips  are  rather  scarce,  and  going  out  of  season.  As  yet  we  have  haa  bot 
few  early  cabbages :  the  crop  is  said  to  be  much  afiected  by  the  unsettled 
weather  throughout  the  winter.  Coleworts  are  scarce,  and  realise  a  good  price. 
Broccolis  are  generally  short  in  supply,  nothing  very  particular  having  b^n 
offer^  for  some  time  past.  The  prospect  for  ve^tables  ion  the  ensuing  months 
is  by  no  means  favourable.  The  supply  of  fruit  has  been  moderate :  apples 
have  been  furnished  steadily.  Prices  have  not  varied  materially,  but  few 
foreign  have  been  imported  this  season.  The  crop  of  winter  pears  was  very 
Bmall;  the  supply  has  consequently  been  limited.  Some  few  forced  strawberries 
have  been  proauced,  of  middling  qualify.  Hot-house  grapes  are,  as  yet,  scarce ; 
but,  as  the  quality  of  those  offered  is  indifferent,  tne  price  is  moderate. 
Oranges,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  irr^;ularly  suppUed,  in  consequence 
of  interruption  by  bad  weather :  prices  have  been  higher  than  usual.  Chest- 
nuts and  Spanish  nuts  have  also  been  less  abundant  than  usual.  The  crop  of 
filberts  was  comparatively  small,  therefore  few  are  lef^  on  hand :  but  httle 
demand  has  existed,  throogfaout  the  season,  and  prices  have  generally  been 
steady  and  moderate  —  C.  G.  M.    March  81.  1837. 


AaT.  IV.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

MMETiNGy  Feb.  7.  1837.  —  Elected.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows:— George  Cooke,  Esq.;  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Mr 
Richard  Forrest,  and  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq. 

Read.  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cinnamon  in  England,  by  Mr.  W. 
Buohan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot. 

MonUUy  Meteorological  Journal,  A  statement  showing  the  highest  and 
lowest  state  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  amount  of  rain,  as 
observed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  between  the  )st.  of 
January  and  7th  of  February,  1837,  was  read ;  and  notice  was  siven  that  a 
monthly  statement,  similar  to  the  above,  would  be  suspended  in  the  meeting 
room  in  future. 

A  <SS/iMT  Kmghtian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Glenny,  for  his  varieties  of 
E'pacris ;  and  a  Banhian  Medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Buchan,  for  his  cultivation  of  the 
cinnamon. 

ExhSfited.  Blood  oranges,  and  Tangerine  ditto,  from  Malta.  Seeds  of  cin- 
namon, for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  favourable  localities, 
firom  Mr.  W.  Buchan,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot.  Oncidium  carthagin^se, 
Phaius  grandifolius  and  Brikcea  macul^ta.  Pancratium  spedosum,  and  Bill- 
b^i^  (ridifblia,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  E'pacris  iropr^ssa,  E.  campanul^ta 
&lba,  and  E.  pungens ;  Velthelmia  viridiflora,  Poinsettia  pulch^rrima,  and 
camellias,  from  A&  Glenny. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Sodety,  Plants.  Euldphia  li^rida,  Echeverta  gib- 
bifldra,  and  ^ell^borus  od6ru8. —  Frvit.  Pears :  Beurre  ranee,  Easter  beurr^, 
and  Rouse  lench ;  all  which  have  ripened  more  early  than  usual.  Apples. 
Kitchen :  Royal  reinette,  northern  greening,  Yorkshire  greening,  Alfriston, 
royale  roi^e  d'hiver.  ELitchen  and  desert:  Gk>lden  russet,  London  pippin. 
Desert:  ^ew  rock  pippin,  Haggerstone  pippin,  court  pendu  plat,  reinette  du 
Canada,  Dutch  mignonne,  gros  faros,  rea  everlasting  (which  is  more  for  show 
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than  any  other  merit :  it  retains  a  bloom  for  a  long  time  on  the  fruity  fe- 
nouillet  rouge,  and  pigeonnet  (the  last  an  apple  esteemed  in  France,  and  by 
some  people  in  this  country,  but  not  generally  so.) 

Cuttings  of  the  foilowing  FrtdU  were  diitnbuted.  Plums :  Saint  Martin's 
quetsche,  an  excellent  late  purple  plum,,  received  into  the  garden  from  the 
late  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen  ;  and  reine  Claude  violette.  Cherries :  Late 
duke,  and  Elton.  Pears:  Beurr^  Bosc,  Hacon's  incomparable;  about  the 
size  of  CkmseU's  bergamot,  which  keeps  till  December,  and  is  of  excellent 
flavour.     The  tree  bears  well  as  a  standard. 

Fe6.  21.  1837.  —  Papers  Read,  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon'  in  open 
Frames,  by  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.8.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Figs,  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  E'pacris  impr^ssa  from  W.  Bromley,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Tro- 
pfleV>lum  brachyceras,  from  the  Rev.  G.  Cumming  Rasnleigh.  Oncidium 
bif61ium,  Grevillea  sulphibrea,  Euph6rbta  splendens.  Azalea  uidica  &lba,  A. 
p6ntica  odorata,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Lfciam 
aggregktum,  from  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  Camellias,  from  John  Allnutt, 
ISsq.  Miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangwaya. 
Cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  Marryat. 

F^m  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Plants,  Azalea  fndica  phcenfcea,  A.  i.  dlba, 
Oncidium  ampli^tum,  //ell^borus  oddrus.  —  Fndt,  Pears:  Easter  beurr^, 
beurr6  ranee,  Bowler's  seedling,  ne  plus  meuris.  Apples:  lUiode  Island 
greenings  api  gros,  fenouillet  rouge,  northern  greenuig,  and  American  pippin. 
—  Grafts  of  the  foilowing  Pears  were  distributed:  Nells  d'hiver,  monarch, 
Broom  Pars,  and  £yewo<^. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  Cumming  Ra^hleigb, 
for  the  Tropee^olum  brachyceras. 

March  7.  1837.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  by 
C.  WaUams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited,  i2bodod^ndron  Russelliairttm,  from  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea. 
Beurr^  ranee  pears,  from  Mr.  Jarvis  of  Tumham  Green.  Dendrobium  Am- 
briatum,  D.  Pierdrdi,  and  D.  pulchellum,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Callist^mon 
sp.  nov.,  from  Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.  A  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  A  new  Thun- 
bergta,  Chrevlllea  aren^ria,  Sc6ttia  dent^ta,  Dillwynia  Junip^rina,  E'pacris 
nivalis,  E.  campanulata,  Ardisia  crenul^ta,  Gloxfnia  caulescens,  Ges- 
nhria  Dougllis/t,  Brunsfelsia  americ^na,  Ipomoe^a  Horsftlla,  Dendrobium  pul- 
chellum, iM>lanum  sp.,  and  LechenaMtta  formosa,  from  Mrs.  La\«Tence.  Sty- 
phelia  tubifldra,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Andr6meda  florib6nda,  Fuchsia  micro- 
ph^lla  grandifl^  Corrae^a  pulch^lla,  H6vea  purpurea,  and  camellias  in 
pots,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Plants,  Calllstachys  oviita,  JE^uph6rbia 
JWyrsinites,  AzMea  indica  phcenicea,  iS^isyrinchium  grandifl6rum.  —  Fruit, 
Pears :  beurr^  ranee,  ne  plus  meuris,  and  Easter  beurre,  from  standards ;  bel- 
lissime  d*hiver,  a  very  eood  stewing  pear ;  and  Easter  bergamot  —  Cuttings 
of  emerald ;  Comte  de  Lamy,  a  very  sugary  melting  autumn  pear ;  (Knight*s) 
winter  crassane,  which  fruits  abundantly  on  a  dwarf  standard,  and  is  as 
handsome  and  high-flavoured  as  the  old  crassane  is  on  a  wall ;  Brabant  belle- 
fleur,  figured  in  Hort,  JVans,,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  t  x.  p.  295. ;  and  early  purple 
Guigne,  figured  in  Hort,  Thtns,,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  t.  i?.  p.  144. 

Medals  awarded,  A  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
for  their  three  species  of  Dendrobiiun.  A  silver  Knigfatian  medal  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  Ipomoe^a  Horsf&lltt;  one  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  jRhododdndron  Rus- 
aeWidnum  ;  one  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  for  a  new  species  of  Callist^on ;  and  one  to 
Mr.  G.  Glenny,  for  the  Andrdmeda  floribiinda. 
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Art.  L  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cul- 
tivators. By  J.  O.  West  WOOD,  F.L.S.»  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  3.    Thb  Turnip  Saw-Flt. 

One  of  your  correspondents  (J.  B.  W.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  71 1.)  having 
recently  enquired  for  an  account  of  the  economy  of  <<  the  smaU 
black  grub  which  lately  made  such  havock  amongst  the  turnips," 
and  the  same  insect  having  been  selected  by  the  Council  of  the 
Entomological  Society  as  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1837,  I  have  determined  on  making  this  destructive  insect 
the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  not  only  with  a  view  of  detail- 
ing what  is  already  known  concerning  it,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  several  particulars  relative  to  its  economy  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  ascertained. 

About  the  year  1760,  and  again  in  1782,  as  we  learn  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Marshall,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1 788,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  turnips,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  this  insect. 
In  1818,  it  again  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  1 835  and  1 836.  The  destruction  is  produced  by  the  vora- 
cious larva,  or  grub,  of  this  insect,  which,  from  its  colour,  is  called 
the  nigger,  or  black  grub  ;  and  a  field  of  turnips  infested  with  it 
is  said  to  have  the  <*  blacks."  These  larvae  {J^.  73.  a^  b)ave  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  slaty  or  greenish  black  colour ;  having 
a  darker-coloured  line  down  the  back,  and  a  longitudinal  pale 
grev  or  dull  yellowish  line,  succeeded  by  a  dark  slate  line;  the 
under  side  of  the  body  being  also  pale-coloured.  The  body  is 
transversely  wrinkled,  independently  of  the  articulations.  The 
head  is  black,  armed  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  a  masti'- 
cating  insect ;  namely,  an  upper  and  under  lip,  two  horny  jaws, 
and  two  coriaceous  under  jaws,  acting  transversely.  The  three 
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following  segments  are  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  short  arti- 
culated legs ;  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  but  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  segments  are  provided  with  short 
fleshy  prolegs  (making  twenty  feet,  together  with  the  articulated 
legs),  similar  in  construction  but  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  lepidopterous  insects  (butterflies  and  moths).  Indeed,  this 
caterpillar  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  lepidopterous  cater- 
pillar, that,  unless  its  transformations  had  been  traced,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  progeny 
of  a  moth.  It  has,  however,  the  habit,  when  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself  in  a  spiral  manner  {Jig.  73.  a),  joining  its  head  to  its  tail,  like 
one  of  the  cylindrical  centipedes  (/ulidae).  The  larva,  when  full 
grown,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  about 
as  thick  as  a  small  crow-quill. 

Of  the  devastating  powers  of  the  larva,  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Yarrell's  memoir  upon  this  insect,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Sodetj/,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea : — 
**  The  crops  of  turnips  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  were 
considered  a  failure;  and  so  long  did  the  various  broods  continue 
their  attacks,  that  the  produce  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third, 
sowing  did  not  escape  destruction ;  nor  was  it  till  the  occurrence 
*of  the  rains  in  September,  after  an  unusually  dry  summer,  in 
many  districts,  that  the  mischief  ceased.  Some  farmers,  who 
sowed  for  turnips  again  immediately  after  the  first  rain,  were  as 
successful  as  the  lateness  of  the  period  would  admit.  It  has 
been  observed  of  those  turnips  that  suffered  in  the  leaf  from  tiie 
attacks  of  the  black  caterpillar,  but  not  sufficiently  to  produce 
the  death  of  the  plant,  that  the  turnip  itself  had  become  pithy, 
and  of  little  comparative  value.  So  great  was  the  failure  of  the 
turnip  crop  generally,  that  in  some  of  the  counties  on  the  coast, 
where  water  carriage  was  available,  ship-loads  of  turnips  were 
said  to  have  been  contracted  for  from  the  Continent  to  supply 
the  deflciency."  The  whole  crop  of  turnips  near  Dover  is  said 
by  Mr.  Saunders  {Trans.  E?itomoi*  Soc.y  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  to  have 
been  destroyed,  *^  twenty  or  thirty  caterpillars  being  found  on  a 
single  plant,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  green  remaining ;  the 
caterpillars  then  seeking  subsistence  on  the  harder  parts  of  the 
leaves,  such  as  the  tendrils  and  nerves,  which  they  at  first  re- 
fused/' A  crop  of  turnips,  near  Godalming,  is  described  by 
Rusticus  {Entomol.  Mag.^  No.  14.  p.  339.)  as  having,  "  in 
two  short  days,  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  land 
was  every  where  as  bare  as  on  the  day  it  had  been  sowed.  There 
was  no  speck  of  green  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  It  was  a  wild 
and  universal  desolation ;  and  the  black  crawling  vermin  that 
had  caused  the  ruin  were  clustered  in  bunches  on  the  ground, 
and  on  the  remnants  of  the  turnips."     The  turnips  which  escape 
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the  attacks  of  the  turnip  flea  upon  the  cotyledon  leaves  arc,  at 
a  later  period,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  nigger  caterpillar. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Curtis  {British  Entomology^  October,  1836,  pi.  617.,  folio 
a)  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. From  the  observations  of  other  writers,  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  former  is  the  chief  period  for  the  appearance 
of  the  niggers ;  those  found  in  the  middle  of  September  being 
termed  by  one  writer  (W.  C,  in  Saturday  Mag,,  vol.  vi.  p.  181.) 
as  **  several  stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvae,  of  a  second  brood ; " 
and  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  above  extract,  speaks  of  "  variotis 
broods,"  the  members  of  which  destroy  the  produce  of  the  sub- 
sequent sowings.  This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which 
more  precise  information  is  required. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown,  it  descends  into  the  earth, 
where  it  buries  itself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  surface,  forming 
an  oval  cell  in  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  the  external 
particles  of  earth  and  sand  being  agglutinated  together  {^g,  73.  c), 
and  the  interior  very  smooth,  and  lined  with  a  silvery-coloured 
shining  matter,  evidently  caused  by  some  secretion,  either  from  the 
pores  of  the  body  or  the  mouth,  which  has  dried  and  hardened. 
Mr.  Curtis  states  that  these  insects  form  an  oval  horny  cocoon, 
either  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  or  under  the  clods  of 
earth,  where  they  become  pupae ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen, 
and  which  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  corresponded 
with  my  description.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained how  long  the  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state.  Mr. 
Yarrell,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  cocoons  on 
Nov.  16.,  the  larva  was  found  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  at  that  time :  the  caterpillar  was  alive  and  soft.  In  some  of 
those  cocoons  which  I  opened  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
insect  was  in  the  pupa  state  {jftg.  73.  d) :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  habit 
of  some  of  the  saw-flies  which  I  have  reared,  to  remain  unchanged 
in  the  larva  state  all  the  winter,  and  not  to  assume  the  pupa 
state  until  a  very  short  time  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the 
perfect  winged  state.  If,  however  (and  here,  again,  we  are  de- 
ficient in  our  facts),  there  be  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  period  between  the  full- 
grown  larva  and  winged  states  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
days.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  first  winged  insects 
make  their  appearance  from  the  ground.  They  are  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  Ath^lia  centifbliae. 

Order,  Hymen6ptera  Limusus.    (Membranous  four-winged  flies,  with  saws 
or  stings  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.) 

Section,  Serrlfera  (Saw-bearers)  LatreiUe. 

Family,  jTenthredlnidae  (Saw-flies)  Leach.  (So  named  from,  and  correspond- 
ing in  extent  with,  the  Linnsean  genus  TentJir^do.) 
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Genus,  AthMia  Leach.  (Synonymes  of  the  genus :  AlUntus  Junne,  Hyl6« 

toma  Fabricius,) 
Species,  Athalia  centifoliae  Panzer,  (Insects  of  Germany ^   No.  49.  fig.  18.: 

Stephens,  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  ;  Mandib.,  vol.  vii.  p.  62.  TSyno- 

nyme  of  the  species :  Athalia  spin^rum  Curtis.  (British  Entomology ^^,  617. 

Fabridus,  Ent.  Syst.,  ii.  p.  110.?;  SysL  Piezatorum,  p.  26.*) 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the 
wings,  when  expanded,  extending  (fig,  73.  e)  nearly  two  thirds  of 

73 
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a,  Caterpmar:  6, caterpillar  magnified;  c,  cocoon;  <  papa  magnified;  x,  ita  natural  length; 
K       .    .         ■  ^.peifcctinaect;/,  ditto  magnified. 

an  inch.  It  is,  for  its  size,  a  very  conspicuous  insect,'  being  of 
a  bright  orange  colour;  the  head  black;  the  upper  lip  pale 
yellow  ;  the  antennae  black,  varied  sometimes  on  the  under  side 
with  dirty  yellow,  nine-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  having  the 
appearance  of  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  distinct  articula- 
tion, the  basal  and  terminal  joints  entirely  black ;  the  thorax 
bright  orange,  with  two  large  lateral  spots ;  the  metathorax  black 
above,  with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre ;  the  abdomen  is  pale 
orange,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  basal  seg- 
ment ;  the  wings  are  orange  at  the  base,  and  colourless  at  the 
tips,  the  costa,  or  fore  margin,  being  black  and  incrassated  ;  the 
legs  are  pale  orange ;  the  tips  of  the  tibise  and  of  the  four  basal 
joints  of  the  tarsi  black,  as  are  alsq  the  entire  fifth  tarsal  joint, 
and  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor  or  saw-like  instrument  which  is  em- 
ployed in  dep€>siting  the  eggs,  and  of  the  curious  construction 
of  which  a  future  opportunity  will  occur  for  the  description. 

In  the  perfect  state,  the  insect  is  in  no  manner  injurious  to 
the  crop  of  turnips,  the  only  objects  being  now  the  couplings 
and  depositing  of  the  eggs.  As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  these  insects  in  the  winged  state,  we  find  Rusticus  stating  that, 
'*  about  the  middle  of  July,  these  real  turnip  flies  were  showered 
down  upon  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds  ;  they  fell  thicker  than 

*  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  this  species  in  the  worlds  of  Fabricius.  In 
the  Ent.  Syst,,  he  describes  the  antennae  as  filiform  and  exarticulate,  and  the 
wines  as  white ;  but,  in  the  Syst.  Ent,,  he  seems  to  have  had  another  insect 
in  view,  as  he  places  it  in  his  section  with  nine-jointed  and  filiform  antennae, 
with  the  observation,  "  The  larva  is  black,  and  feeds  upon  the  ^r^ssica  /?apa 
(or  turnip^,  which  it  entirely  destroys."  The  confusion  as  to  the  species  pre- 
vails also  in  the  spec^  name.    - 
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rain  drops,  and  hovered  aboat  the  turnips  in  such  myriads,  that 
the  whole  fields  were  coloured  with  a  rainbowy  tinge,  when  the 
hot  sun  shone  on  the  filmy  gauzy  wings  of  the  flies/'  Mr. 
Curtis  says,  "  The  fly  appears  principally  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; but  I  have  found  them  as  early  as  March  29.,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October.  I  first  observed  these  flies  in 
abundance  in  a  potato  field  at  Battersea,  and  afterwards  in  a 
field  near  Heron  Court:  but  last  year  they  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  after  an  absence  in  many  places,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They  have  appeared  again 
this  year  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor  and  myself,  in  a  botanical  excur- 
sion last  August,  saw  the  flies  coming  out  of  the  ground  in 
myriads,  in  a  ploughed  field  near  Bristol,  where  potatoes  had 
apparently  been  grown.  The  flies  do  not  appear  to  be  attached 
to  any  particular  plant.  Whether  the  larvse  will  attack  any  other 
than  the  English  turnip,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  Swedes;"  a  circumstance 
also  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders,  and  one  which, 
as  it  shows  the  nice  distinctions  which  insects  sometimes  make 
in  the  choice  of  their  food,  may  be  turned  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  the  former  gentleman 
{Ent.  Trans,i  vol.  i.  p.  770  having  observed  that  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  not  infested,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  as  well  as  from  the  more  pungent  taste 
of  the  lea^  and  the  stronger  taste  of  the  root. 

From  the  more  prevalent  appearance  of  this  insect  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  from  its 
periodical  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous species,  but  that  it  is  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Europe  by  wind.  **  From  their  more  frequently  ap- 
pearing on  the  sea  coast,"  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  memoir 
above  referred  to,  ^*  and  from  the  vast  quantities  which  have,  I 
believe,  at  different  times  been  observed  on  the  beach  washed 
up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  received  opinion  among  the  farmers, 
that  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  come  across  the 
ocean ;  and  observations  this  year  greatly  corroborate  the  idea. 
Fishermen  upon  the  eastern  coast  declare  that  they  actually  saw 
them  alight  in  cloud-like  flights ;  and,  irom  the  testimony  of  many, 
it  seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  they  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast;  and,  moreover,  that,  on  their 
first  being  observed,  they  lay  upon  and  near  the  cliffs,  so  thick 
and  so  languid,  that  they  might  be  collected  into  heaps,  lying, 
it  is  said,  in  some  places  two  inches  thick.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  into  the  country ;  and,  even  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  coast,  they  were  seen  in  multitudes 
resembling  swarms  of  bees." 

These  facts  are,  however,  so  completely  analogous  to  what 
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has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  other  insects  which  occasion- 
ally swarm;  such  as  the  lady-bird,  Galernca  tanaceti  {TVant. 
Ent.  Soc.y  No.  2.) ;  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  insect  is  not  originally  a  native  of  this  country. 
It  is  also  completely  distributed  through  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  having  been  found  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol.  The  periodical  appearance  of  the  insects 
is,  in  like  manner,  no  proof  of  their  foreign  origin ;  for  it  is  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  youngest  entomologist  is  aware,  that 
many  insects  are  notoriously  periodical ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  periods  of  the  reappearance  of  an  insect  (Cicada 
sept^ndecim)  have  been  recorded  to  take  place  at  fixed  distances 
of  time ;  namely,  seventeen  years  apart.  In  the  turnip  saw-fly, 
however,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  owing  to  some  peculiar- 
ities of  the  weather ;  not  only  of  the  year  when  the  niggers  do 
the  most  mischief,  but  also  of  the  preceding  year,  and  especially 
of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  parents  of  the  nigger  cater- 
pillars were  not  subjected  to  the  ordinarily  controlling  power  of 
parasites,  or  other  causes  of  destruction.  That  they  are  subject 
to  some  such  check  is  evident ;  and  that  one,  at  least,  of  these 
checks  is  an  insect  piarasite,  I  have  proved  by  discovering  en- 
closed in  one  of  the  cocoons  the  pupa  of  a  dipterous  fly,  which 
had  undergone  its  change  within  the  skin  of  the  nigger,  portions 
of  which,  greatly  stretched,  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  dip- 
terous pupa,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  nigger,  which  remained 
entire.  An  analogous  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  O'phion  Do- 
sithea,  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Victor  Audouin,  in  the  Antiaies^ 
de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France  for  1884. 

As  to  the  modes  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  niggers, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  draw  a 
hurdle  or  something  else  over  the  turnips,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  from  time  to  time:  this  has  the  effect  of  brushing 
them  off  the  leaves ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  are  unable  to  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  recover  their  station,  they  must  conse- 
quently perish  unless  they  are  full  grown  at  the  time.  {Curtis.) 
Messrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders  both  mention  the  good  effects  of 
strewing  quicklime  by  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  renewing 
it  when  dispersed  with  the  wind.  Part  of  a  field  near  Dover  is 
stated  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  have  been  thus  advantageously 
treated  ;  but  few  caterpillars  remaining  on  it,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  suffered  greatly. 

Rusticus  and  W.  C.  both  mention  that  many  enterprising 
farmers  had  saved  those  of  their  fields  where  the  injury  had 
scarcely  begun,  by  turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  a  boy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole  to  brush  the  caterpillars  for  them 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  was  amusing  enough  to 
witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their  courier,  and  devouring 
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die  insects  with  avidity,  eyeing  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  lest  they 
should  miss  such  palatable  morsels.  Mr.  Sells,  in  a  communi- 
cation read  before  the  Entomological  Society,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished, has  entered  into  an  extended  detail,  showing  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  plan,  adopted  upon  a  large  scale,  near  Kingston 
on  Thames.  "  Thus,"  says  Rusticus,  "  two  birds  are  killed 
with  one  stone:  the  ducks  are  fatted,  and  the  turnips  saved. 
You  may  depend  on  it,"  he  adds,  **  the  blacks  have  some 
natural  enemy  beside  ducks ;  if  not,  ducks  would  do  very  well, 
except  that  the  demand  for  ducks  would  be  greater,  I  fear,  than 
the  supply.  But  a  farmer,  especially  if  he  has  water,  ought  to 
keep  an  immensity  of  ducks :  they  are  always  usefidy  as  they  eat 
such  lots  of  slugs  and  other  vermin ;  and,  if  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  London,  always  saleable  at  a  paying  price." 

I  would  also  reconunend,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  bright 
orange-coloured  flies  in  a  turnip  field,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  killing  them,  prevention 
being  always  better  than  cure.  That  the  insects  are  easily  to  be 
seen,  is  evident  from  the  observation  of  an  old  turnip-hoer  to 
W.  C,  in  the  month  of  August :  —  "  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these 
turnips,  for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
the.  nigger  caterpillar."  But  it  would  have  been  of  use  if  a 
troop  of  children  had  been  turned  into  the  field,  and  the  plants 
cleared  of  "  the  fly."  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
profitable  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  Spence,  pointing  out  the  too  ordinary  practice  both  of  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists  (like  the  Carter  and  Jupiter),  in 
calling  for  aid  from  washes,  &c.,  when  a  little  manual  exertion 
would  better  rid  them  of  their  enemies,  were  they  only  inclined 
to  set  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel :  —  **  How  often  does  one 
enter  a  garden  with  the  cabbages  dissected  to  shreds  by  cater- 
pillars, and  the  owner  enquiring  of  every  one  for  some  recondite 
mode  of  killing  them ;  when,  if  he  would  offer  to  two  or  three  lads 
a  penny  a  quart  for  all  they  could  pick  off,  his  cabbages  would 
be  cleared  of  every  assailant  in  a  few  hours ;  and  in  the  same 
way  he  might  have  the  aphides  crushed  ofi^any  plant  particularly 
valuable,  and  the  caterpillars  collected  from  his  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  by  shaking  them  suddenly  over  two  or  three 
newspapers  laid  round  them.  Even  on  a  large  scale,  it  might 
be  worth  trying  if  it  would  not  answer,  to  employ  boys  to  brush 
off*  with  some  light  kind  of  whisk  the  aphides  from  hops,  when 
extensively  attacked,  on  sheets  spread  below,  when  they  could 
be  easily  collected  and  destroyed;  and,  if  a  few  thousand  ducks 
can  clear  a  district  of  turnips  from  the  blacks,  there  seems  no 
reason  (seeing  that,  however  fast  the  ducks  gobble,  their  stomachs 
have  no  great  capacity,  and  must  therefore  soon  be  filled)  why 
an  army  of  boys,  collected  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
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might  not  clear  the  land  quite  as  effectually,  and  with  little 
greater  cost  in  the  end.  The  mischief  is,  ^at  in  England  we 
are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  evils  are  irremediable, 
without  ever  fairly  trying  to  remove  them.  Thus,  if  our  hedges 
or  trees  are  generally  and  extensively  infested  with  caterpillars, 
we  should  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any  manual 
operations ;  and  yet  the  French  and  Belgians,  in  similar  cases, 
constantly  employ  such  means;  and,  in  &ct,  the  municipal 
authorities  evei-y  year  enjoin,  by  printed  notices  and  fines  for 
noncompliance,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  ScbenUler  their 
trees.  Even  the  very  Turks  (in  such  matters  less  fatalists  than 
ourselves)  have  the  good  sense  to  send  out  whole  armies  to  col- 
lect locusts,  and  to  destroy  them  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers  in 
a  recent  instance)  by  thousands  of  bushels* 

[Th£  process  dCecheniller^  or  of  removing  caterpillars,  as  prac- 
tised in  Belgium,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the 


case  of  trees  of  considerable  height,   is,  to  cut  off  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  caterpillars  are 

feeding,  with  an  iehenil^  /xC^ 

loirj  or  with  a  very  long-  //^ } 

bandied  pair  of  shears,  //fKy 

sometimes,  in   England, 

called   an    averruncator. 

That  the  practice  is  of 

considerable  antiquity  in 

Belgium,  is  evident  from 

the  figure  of  an  ^ckenH^ 

loir  given  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Dutch  books  on  gardening  we  have ; 
viz.  Vander  Groen's  Jardimer  des  Pays^Bas, 
published  in  10^9 ;  of  which^.  74.  is  a  copy. 
Here  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  fixed ;  and,  forming  two 
acute  angles,  a  shoot  may  be  cut  off  with  either  of  them,  by 
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pushing  the  instrument  upwards,  or  drawing  it  downwards. 
Many  improved  forms  have  since  been  produced  of  the  eche^ 
niUoir^  or  averruncator,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  figured  in  the  Encyc.  of  Gard^ 
new  edit.    One  of  the  best  is  shown  in  Jig.  75. ;  but  Jg.  76.  is 
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nearly  equally  good.  One  of  the 
cheapest,  and  simplest  in  con* 
strttction,  is  ;%.  77.;  and  one, 
by  which  a  small  twig,  may  not 
only  be  cut  ofi^  but  held  by  the 
instrument  till  it  is  brought 
down,  is  shown  in  ^.  78. ; 
in  which  a  shows  the  cord  for 
▼arying  the  direction  of  the 
entting  or  clipping  part  of  the 
machine,  so  as  to  adapt  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  position  of  the 
twig  to  be  cut  off;  and  b  is  the 
cord  which  effects  the  operations  of  cutting  and  holding.] 


Art.  II.   Some  Account  of  Gardens  and  the  State  of  Gardening  in  the 
North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  B.  W. 

(Continued from  Vol.  XII.  p.  662.) 

Newby  Hall^  near  Ripan ;  Earl  de  Grey.  —  The  house 
(said  to  be  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  a  commanding  struc- 
ture, originally,  I  believe,  quadrangular ;  but  its  ^^  fair  pro- 
portions "  have  been  barbarously  altered  by  a  modern  addition 
of  two  excrescences  in  the  form  of  wings  on  the  east  front. 
Some  rooms  on  the  north  side  also  seem  not  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  building.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
slope  which  leads  down  to  the  river  Ure,  and  commands  on  its 
south  and  west  fronts  pleasing  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Ure, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Studley :  on  the  east  is  the  featureless 
park ;  and  on  the  north,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  are 
the  extensive  and  extremely  well-built  stables.  These  are  square, 
enclosing  a  spacious  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  orna- 
mental pump,  seen  to  advantage  through  the  arched  entrance 
from  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  house,  the  stables  are  built 
of  brick,  except  tne  two  sides  which  front  the  house  and  the 
park ;  and  these  are  of  freestone,  with  several  untenanted  niches 
for  busts  in  the  former. 

The  pleasure-ground  is  very  much  confined  in  breadth,  al- 
though there  is  ample  space  for  its  extension  between  the  mansion 
and  the  river :  it,  however,  extends  a  considerable  distance  in 
one  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  trees  in  this 
pleasure-ground  are  of  less  common  kinds  than  are  usually  seen 
at  old  places.  I  noticed  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  Qu^rcus 
Cerris  and  Q.  alba  (?) ;  likewise  two  very  large  trees  of  /^atanus 
occidentalis ;  a  variegated-leaved  oak,  SO  ft.  or  40  ft.  high ;  a 
Salisbur/a  adiantifblia,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  and  as  many  inches 
in  circumference ;  a  large  Magnol/a  conspicua ;  several  beautiful 
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limes ;  and  a  magnificent  oak,  of  singular  growth,  dividing,  near 
the  ground,  into  several  tree-like  limbs.  An  opaque-roofed 
green-house  stands  in  the  comer  of  the  pleasure-ground :  the 
plants  it  contains  are  of  the  commonest.kinds,  except  some  of 
Barratt's  new  fuchsias.  A  mass  of  flower-beds,  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence,  is  extremely  ill  placed  close  to  the  west  front  of  the 
house :  these  beds  have  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  them, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  have  no  business  where  they 
are.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  has,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
lived  here,  made  some  very  judicious  alterations  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  which,  however,  is  still  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Tlie  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  excellently  situated,  sloping 
gently  to  the  south,  and  well  sheltered  at  the  back  and  sides. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  the  melon  ground  at  the  east,  and  a 
small  flower-garden  at  the  west,  end.  The  hot-houses  are  placed 
against  the  north  wall :  they  are  old,  and  of  the  common  con- 
struction; nor  did  they,  when  I  saw  them  (July  11.),  contain 
any  thing  worthy  of  praise,  except  some  young  vines  planted 
last  year  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  south  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  rather  oddly  ornamented 
with  a  considerable  number  of  vases  placed  along  its  top.  It 
may  be  owing  to  my  defective  taste;  but  it  struck  me  that  orna- 
ments of  this  description,  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  common  brick 
wall,  of  which  the  obvious  intention  is  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  unconnected  with  any  other  architectural  object,  have  a 
singularly  incongruous  effect 

In  the  melon  ground  are  two  new  fruiting  pine  pits,  very  neat; 
but  economy  of  space,  which,  next  to  "  fitness  for  the  end  in 
view,"  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  houses  intended  solely  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  has  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  Against  the  back  of  one  of  these  houses 
there  are  stone  troughs,  after  the  manner  of  those  described  in 
the  account  of  Studley,  in  which  cucumbers  are  planted  and 
trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  new  variety  of  cucumber, 
called,  if  I  recollect  right,  "  Walker's  Improved,"  is  grown 
here,  and  Mr.  Smith  speaks  highly  of  its  merits.  [Probably 
the  cucumber  raised  by  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  near 
Manchester,  of  which  we  saw  a  perfectly  straight  fruit,  measur- 
ing 39  in.,  in  1831.] 

The  family  reside  here  only  during  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  the  place  is  not  kept  in  high  order  at  other 
times.  The  evils  of  absenteeism  do  not  fall  upon  Ireland  alone ; 
its  blighting  effects  are  too  visible  about  many  of  our  fine  old 
country  residences. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that,  in  hastily  looking  at  an 
extensive  place,  many  things  are  unavoidably  passed  over,  which, 
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upon  a  more  deliberate  survey,  would   be  found    worthy  of 
notice. 

August  18.  1836. 


Art.  hi.  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Amelioration  of  our  edible 
Fruits  with  more  Certainty  than  has  hitherto  been  done  ;  toith  some 
preliminary  Observations  on  Graftings  Disbudding^  Sfc.  By  D. 
Beaton. 

Shoots  of  apple  or  pear  trees,  or,  indeed>  shoots  of  any  tree 
of  more  than  one  year's  growth,  may  be  crafted  from  February 
to  August,  first  divesting  them  of  their  leaves  and  the  young 
wood  of  this  season's  growth.  Oak  shoots,  three  years  old,  may 
be  readily  grafted  about  the  end  of  May,  when  prepared  in  this 
manner.  I  believe  Mr.  Knight  is  the  author  of  this  system, 
having  grailed  some  walnuts  according  to  it.  I  have  grafted 
fruit  trees  for  experiment  in  this  way,  in  every  month  of  the 
summer,  and  also  seen  the  oak  so  grafted ;  but  one  year's  growth 
will  not  succeed.  Another  peculiarity  of  one-year-old  wood  is, 
if  you  cut  out  the  buds  of  last  summer's  growth  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  leaving  only  the  bud  at  the  extremity  for  extension, 
the  part  so  disbudded  will  not  form  latent  or  adventitious  buds. 
If,  after  following  this  system  of  disbudding  for  a  few  years,  you 
cut  out  the  bud  at  the  extremity,  the  shoot  will  die  down  to 
where  you  first  disbudded  it,  although  it  were  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  strongest  inhabitant  of  the  forest. 

Again,  a  growing  shoot,  although  divested  of  its  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  unfolded,  will  grow  as  fast,  and  increase  as 
much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot  with  its  leaves  in  full  opera- 
tion, other  circumstances  being  the  same ;  but,  if  you  continue 
disleafing  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  Disbudding  in  this  manner  the 
summer's  shoots,  as  they  proceed  in  growth,  is  the  simplest  mode 
I  know  of  for  reducing  the  strength  of  an  over-luxuriant  tree* 
As  little  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  up  by  such  shoots  is  elaborated, 
it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the  parent  tree.  By 
this  method  I  have,  in  three  years,  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
young  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.  I  have  now  several 
such  trees,  on  free  stocks,  and  in  good  rich  soil,  without  more 
than  a  dozen  of  wood  buds  on  a  tree,  the  size  of  the  trees  being 
from  5  ft.  to  7  fr.  high,  and  from  4<  ft«  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
lowest  branches.  When  a  tree  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it  against 
a  wall,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  still  further  growth,  by  throw- 
ing up  strong  vertical  shoots  above  the  wall,  and  luxuriant  breast 
wood  on  the  main  boughs,  instead  of  checking  this  disposition 
by  any  mode  of  pruning  or  training,  I  assist  the  tree  to  throw 
off  the  superabundant  sap  by  disleafing  the  breast  wood  and 
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vertical  shoots ;  and  in  the  winter  pruning  I  displace  all 
the  buds,  even  the  topmost  ones,  oF  such  shoots,  after  which 
they  will  die  o£P  by  degrees.  If  your  trees  are  not  very  lux- 
uriant indeed,  one  year  of  this  treatment  will  reduce  them  to 
moderation;  otherwise  you  must  continue  it.  From  a  long  train 
of  experiments  and  observations,  which  it  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  notice  further,  I  have  lately  taken  up  certain  ideas  relative  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  edible  fruits  with  more  certainty  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  The  principle  on  which  I  would  pro- 
ceed is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  laid  down  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject;  yet  my  application  of  it  would  indicate 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seed  is  nourished,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  constituent  parts  of  what  we  call  the 
fruit ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  how  essential  it  is  to  con- 
centrate the  saccharine  secretions  of  a  tree  in  its  seed,  when  it 
is  intended  to  obtain  a  new  or  improved  variety  from  that  seed. 
After  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  varietv  from  which  the  future 
fruit  is  intended  to  originate  with  the  pollen  of  the  desii^  male 
parent,  advantage  is  taken  of  eveij  possible  stimulant  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  fruit  which  the  given 
variety  is  capable  of  producing ;  inferring  that  the  fruit,  in  the 
same  degree,  is  capable  of  conveying  the  peculiar  secretions 
of  the  tree  to  its  seed.  The  inference  is  entitled  ta  all  the  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  it ;  and,  in  dissenting  from  this 
inference  without  proof  of  how  far  my  own  ideas  may  be  found 
to  supersede  or  corroborate  it,  I  merely  beg  the  attention  of 
the  amateur  who  has  leisure  and  patience  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject ;  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control  having  prevented 
myself  from  following  it  up  for  the  present. 

The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants,  and  the  office  of  leaves, 
are  now  known  to  every  one.  As  soon  as  the  circulation  begins 
actively  in  the  spring,  the  roots  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  sap ; 
which,  in  its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  mixes  with  the  juices  already 
in  the  body  of  the  tree;  and,  according  as  the  supply  of  this 
solution  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  corresponding  size  of  the 
fruit ;  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
nourished  by  the  solution,  though  it  may  be  capable  of  rejecting 
or  throwing  ofl^  any  matter  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Now,  i^ 
instead  of  supplying  this  abundance  of  sap  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants, you  prevent  its  accumulation,  and  force  the  fruit,  as  it 
were,  to  subsist  on  the  already  elaborated  juices  stored  up  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  you  will  insure  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  tree 
in  an  unadulterated  state,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit  and 
seed.  On  this  rests  my  idea  of  improving  our  fruits;  and  I 
recommend  the  following  method  to  attain  the  end  in  view :  — 

Take  a  healthy  vigorous  tree,  trained  against  a  south  wall :  if 
it  has  borne  no  fruit  for  the  last  season  or  two»  so  much  the 
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better,  provided  it  has  previoasiy  attained  a  bearing  size,  having 
a  greater  store  of  its  secretion  for  the  next  crop«  In  the  winter, 
take  up  this  tree,  and  cut  away  a  few  of  its  best  roots ;  plant  it 
again  immediately  in  the  same  place,  but  in  poor  sandy  earth ; 
apply  the  pollen  in  the  usual  way  when  in  flower.  The  tree 
will  be  in  a  stunted  state  during  the  summer,  as  also  the  fruit ; 
but  the  leaves  must  perform  their  natural  functions,  which  might, 
in  the  present  instance,  be  called  unnatural,  as,  having  little  or 
no  supply  from  the  roots,  they  are  acting  on  the  juices  previously 
in  the  system,  which  is  analogous  to  double  distilling.  Starved 
fruit,  produced  under  such  severe  circumstances,  though  destitute 
of  size  and  beauty,  are  sweet  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  any  one 
may  attest  who  has  tasted  the  first  crop  of  a  newty  or  badly  trans- 
planted bearing  tree ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stuntedness  of  the  tree  and  iruit,  the  seeds  are  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  many  varieties  of  our  best  fruits  will  not  seed  at  all 
without  undergoing  some  such  process. 
Hqffieldi  near  Ledbury^  March  24.  1837. 

Mr.  Beaton,  the  author  of  the  above  interesting  and  most  original  paper, 
IB  the  author  of  the  ^  Account  of  the  Vineyard  and  Plantations  of  the  cele- 
brated Jacob  Tonson,  the  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  which  were  made  at 
Haffield  in  1727,"  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  114.;  of  the  remarks  on 
fuchsias.  Vol.  XI.  p.  580. ;  and  of  an  article,  in  a  future  page,  on  the  mistletoe. 
He  has  been  gardener  and  general  manager  to  William  Gordon,  Esq.,  at 
Haffield,  for  the  last  eight  years;  and  only  leaves  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  employer,  and  the  reduction  of  the  establishment. 
While  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Gordon,  he  had,  as  he  informs  us,  peculiar 
advantages  for  acquiring  professional  knowledge,  being  allowed  the  travelling 
expenses  which  he  annually  incurred  in  visiting  gardens  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  London  nurseries ;  and  even  the  expense  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  gardeners  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  allowed 
him  the  free  use  of  his  extensive  library.  1V&.  Beaton  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
fuid  unmarried ;  and,  if  he  should  not  hear  of  a  situation  before,  will,  afler 
visiting  Scotland,  to  see  the  state  of  improvement  in  farming  and  earden- 
in^  there,  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  be  heard  of  by 
application  to  Mr.  Munro  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  Mr.  Low 
of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  How  well  deserving  such  a  man  is  of  a  first-rate 
situation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  to  any  who  have  read  his  commu- 
nications. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  one  adequate  to  his 
deserts.— Con^. 


Art.  IV.  Elevation  and  Description  of  a  Cast-iron  Espalier  Rail 
erected  in  the  Gardens  of  Maeslaugh  Castle^  Radnorshire*  Bj 
James  Alexander,  Gardener  there. 

.  Having  erected,  in  the  garden  here,  in  1834,  upwards  of 
1200  ft.  of  cast-iron  espalier  railing,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plan 
and  description  of  the  same.  The  columns  are  l^in.  square  at 
the  base,  tapering  a  little  upwards,  with  a  small  urn  screwed  on 
the  top.   They  stand  9  ft.  apart,  and  are  leaded  into  large  blocks 
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of  stone,  placed  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
is  a  space  of  3ft.  9 in.  between  the  two  horizontal  bars;  the 
lower  one  being  6  in.  from  the  ground.  They  are  2^  in.  broad, 
and  I  in.  thick.  The  small  upright  bars  are  f  in.  square,  8^  in. 
asunder,  and  rise  with  a  spear  point  5  in.  above  the  upper  hori- 
zontal bar ;  the  centre  one  resting  in  a  small  flat  stone,  as  shown 
in^-  79. 
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The  castings,  when  delivered  at  the  garden,  cost  12/.  per  ton, 
which  will  give  about  103  ft.  of  railing.  The  above  is  rather 
expensive  at  first;  but,  considering  the  durability,  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  elegant  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  much 
superior  to  wooden  railing,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

Maeslaugh  Castle,  Oct.  1836. 


Art.  V.     Instances  of  the  Mistletoe  being  Jound  on  the  Oak;  toith 
Remarks  on  grajling  and  budding  the  Mistletoe.    By  D.  Beaton. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  a  farmer  and 
grafter  near  Haffield,  recollects  seeing  the  mistletoe  upon  but  one 
oak  tree,  which  stood  on  a  farm  close  to  Ledbury.  He  is  confi- 
dent the  mistletoe  grew  on  this  tree  for  fifteen  years.  There  was 
a  large  willow  tree  close  by  the  oak,  loaded  with  mistletoe,  from 
which  the  oak  was  supposed  to  have  been  supplied.  This  oak 
was  cut  down  six  years  ago. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers 
at  Eastnor  Castle,  I  have  now  before  me  a  shoot  of  oak  with 
two  plants  of  the  mistletoe  gi'owing  on  it  The  oak  tree  on 
which  this  mistletoe  grows  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  known 
to  Mr.  Moss.     It  grows  not  far  from  Eastnor  Castle,  on  Earl 
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Somers's  estate.  There  are  several  plants  of  mistletoe  growing 
on  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  of  great  age,  and  nearly  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  more  vigorous  than  the  plants  of  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  the  apple,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  vigour  of  the 
Oftk,  and  to  its  being  more  shaded  in  the  summer. 

The  mistletoe  does  not  form  that  swelling  at  its  junction  with 
the  oak  which  it  does  on  most  other  trees.  Mr.  Moss. has 
a  nursery  of  his  own  at  Malvern,  where  he  intends  to  try  all 
the  experiments  on  the  mistletoe  suggested  in  your  Arboretum 
Britannicum  this  season ;  and  will  have  for  sale,  next  October, 
plenty  of  mistletoe  plants,  grafted  standard  high.  Mr.  Moss 
has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
the  mistletoe  for  sale,  which  is,  getting  young  shoots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  is  established,  and  graft- 
ing them  in  his  nursery.  I  think  the  first  or  second  week  in 
May  is  the  best  time  to  grafl  shoots  of  the  mistletoe. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  mistletoe  may  be  grafted  with  suc- 
cess on  the  oak;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is 
too  hard  and  dry  for  the  frequent  vegetation  of  the  mistletoe 
seed.  I  have  grafted  the  mistletoe  on  the  balsam  poplar  only ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  says  he  has  grafted  it  "  on  all  kinds  of  trees ; " 
though  he  does  not  recollect  having  grafted  it  on  the  oak.  The 
apple  or  crab  is  certainly  the  best  stock  for  nurserymen  to  graft 
the,  mistletoe  on ;  the  pear  is  the  next  best ;  then  the  strongest- 
growing  poplars  and  willows.  It  should  never  be  grafted  lower 
than  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  nor  higher  than  10  ft.  Most  nur- 
serymen have  quantities  of  standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  on 
which  they  could  work  these  grafts;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand 
for  the  plant,  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  their 
stock  of  trees,  which  they  could  not  do  by  other  means. 

Budding  and  grafting  the  mistletoe  is  very  simple :  merely  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  in- 
serted, having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Grafts  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  put  in  in  the  same  manner ; 
but,  in  grafting  larger  pieces,  a  notch  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch,  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left 
on  the  graft  to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-graft- 
ing. AH  that  the  nurserymen  have  to  do  is,  to  insert  small 
scions  in  the  largest  shoots  of  their  apple  and  pear  standards. 

About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  bud  the  mis- 
tletoe. The  budding  is  only  a  modification  of  grafting,  as  you 
retain  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud  for  insertion.  I  send  you 
now  some  mistletoe  grafts,  and  will  bring  more  with  me  when  I 
come  to  town  ;  and  you  may  try  both.  I  likewise  send  you  an 
oak  branch  with  the  mistletoe  on  it. 

Hajffieldy  near  Ledbury^  March  24.  1837. 
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The  above  are  extracts  from  three  letters  received  from  Mr* 
Beaton  ;  and  with  the  last  we  received  the  -scions  and  branch  of 
oak  containing  mistletoe  on  it  referred  to.  The  oak  branch  is 
about  3  ft.  long,  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  about  18  in.  in  diameter; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  male  plant.  Its  largest  leaves  measure 
2f  in.  long,  and  l-iV^"*  broad ;  which  is  about  one  fourth  larger 
than  those  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  apple.  No  leaves 
or  acorns  were  sent  along  with  the  oak ;  bnt,  from  the  large 
siee  of  the  buds,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  Qu6rcus  sessilifl6ra. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  eX" 
hibits  all  that  we  knew  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  mistle- 
toe in  August,  18S6:  «-**  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is 
propagated  by  the  berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living  tree.  The  common  agency  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  birds ;  and  more 
especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied  itself 
by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to 
the  outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbing  it  against  the  branch  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  has  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are 
thus  left  sticking  to  the  bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth, 
and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  root  into 
it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  amonff 
the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered 
that  the  mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrements  of  the 
birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries ;  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  seeds  for  vegetation.  lUy  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  widiout 
passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird;  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the 
mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar  tree,  which  grew  in 
his  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor  Martin  ob- 
serves, has  been  since  done  bv  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing 
the  berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  insert- 
ing them  in  a  cleft,  or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.  Mr*.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  18SS,  rubbed  nine  mistletoe 
seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two 
radicles  each,  and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  two  radicles  are  more  common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this 
plant     There  as  many  embryos  as  radicles. 

<<  The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe,  like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any- 
where, provided  they  had  a  suitable  decree  of  humidity,  made 
them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds  of  living 
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trees,  but  od  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stoues,  the  ground, 
&c.  But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  ilid 
not  live  any  time,  except  on  the  bark  oF  living  trees.  M.  Du 
Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both  cases  the  radicles 
directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if  iti 
quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard's  Elements  of  Botany 'y  and 
Baa:ter^s  Brit.  Mowering  Plants^  art  Viscum.)y  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles, 
like  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  but  larger ;  as  at  A  {  4»^<-80., 
which  are  front 
views,  and  at  it  /  in 
the  same  figure, 
which  are  side 
views,  taken  from 
mistletoe  berries, 
which  were  stuck 
on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in 
our  garden  at  Bays- 
water,  in  March, 
1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  they 
appeared  on  the 
20th  of  May  of  the 
same  year.  When 
the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the 
mistletoe  berry  is  re- 
moved, the  kernel, 
or  seed,  appears  of 
a  greenish  colour,  and  flat;  sometimes  oval,  at  other  times  tri- 
angular, and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  Jigi'  00.,  a  is 
the  male  J)lossom  magnified  ;  d,  the  female  blossom  magnified ; 
df  a  berry  cut  through,  transversely;  «,  a  seed  divided  vertically, 
showing  the  two  embryos ;  g,  the  embryo  magnified  ;  ^,  the  two 
embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating ;  i,  a  single  radicle ; 
kj  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  •radicles ;  and  /^  a  side 
view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

*^  It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed 
is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded;  but,  when  it  is 
triangular  or  irregular,  2,  S,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that, 
while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of  which  at  first 
rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  ^  and  l^ 

^^fie^^^'  Having  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle 
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swells  out  like  the  extremity  of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or, 
according  to  the  conf)parison  of  Du  Hamel,  like  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  hunting-horn.(9The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having  fixed 
itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
seed,  the  embryos  all  separate  from  it;  and  each,  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  upper  extremity,  becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated  from  the 
seed  on  Aug.  15.,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof. 
When  the  mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch, 
the  shoots  bend  upwards ;  but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under 
side,  they  descend :  when  they  are  placed  on  the  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular trunk,  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of  course, 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemi- 
spherical bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the 
bark,  extend  themselves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft 
wood,  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up 
suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  root  entered ;  and 
hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe  is  propa- 
gated in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is 
parasitically  established,  in  me  same  manner  as  those  terrestrial 
plants  which,  like  the  potato,  possess  rhizomata,  or  underground 
stems,  or  suckers,  from  the  surface  of  which  young  plants  are 
developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  as  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed 
from  sections  of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for 
many  years,  that  it  not  only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the 
wood.  This,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wise  economy 
of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  plant 
The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
injurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached;  and 
more  particularly  to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the 
point  from  which  the  mistletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  both  the  ascending  and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great 
part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite,  and  prevented  from 
circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of 
the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the 
general  circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  growing  on  any  branch  would^  after  they 
had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to  prevent  it  from  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as  well  as  their  own 
speedy  destruction.  Hence,  iii  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is  always 
removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  injury  which  it  does  is 
much  greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on 
the  bark  of  trees ;  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which, 
though  commonly  called  parasites,  are,  in  botanical  language^ 
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epiphytes;  that  is,  inhubitinff  trees,  but  not  living  on  their 
substance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived 
from  the  decay  oF  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere*  Two 
experiments  remain  to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is, 
whether  it  may  be  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live 
bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts ;  and  the  second,  whether 
a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots. 

'*  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has 
scarcely  been  attempted :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns 
or  crab  apples,  planted  in  pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal. 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots  of  the  poplar  or  willow, 
truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of  mistletoe  on  them 
might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  injuring  the 
parasite."  (Arb.  Brit,  art  Fiscum,  p.  1025.) 

As  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stick  on  berries  of  the  mistletoe, 
the  information  communicated  above  may  be  turned  to  imme- 
diate use.  Mistletoe  berries  may  be  most  easily  obtained  throuch 
a  Herefordshire  or  Worcestershire  nurseryman;  for  example^ 
Godsall  of  Hereford,  Smith  of  Worcester,  or  Moss  at  Mal- 
vern. From  the  latter,  plants  may  be  obtained  next  autumn,  as 
stated  above  bv  Mr.  Beaton.  ^—  Omd. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  an  oiled  Paper  Cap  for  protecting  Dahliasy 
token  in  Flovser^  from  autumnal  Frosts.  By  John  Turnbull, 
Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfield  Bank,  Pennycuick. 

I  BEG  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  an  oiled  paper  cap 
{Jig,  81.),  for  protecting  the  dahlia  when  in  flower.  For  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  when  in  blossom,  oiled  paper  frames  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  them 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Grangemuir,  in  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society s  Memoirs.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  growing  cucumbers  and  melons  under  oiled  paper 
frames ;  and,  though  they  suffer  much  from  cats  (for  in  one  night 
my  frames  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  these  maraud- 
ers), they  are  so  very  cheap,  and  easily  made  in  any  wet  day, 
that  the  damage  may  soon  be  repaired.  In  making  them,  I 
commence  first  with  the  skeleton,  and  then  paste  on  the  paper ; 
after  which  I  let  them  stand  to  dry.  When  they  are  fully  dry,  I 
put  on  one  good  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
white  lead.  These  frames  may  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size 
wanted. 

Our  garden  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  near  water;  and  my 
dahlias  are  generally  frosted  down  five  or  six  weeks  before  my 
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neighbours',  and  before  one  half  of  them  are  in  flower.  These 
frames  will  protect  the  plants  from  the  perpendicular  frost  until 
the  roots  are  ripe.  The  supports  of  the  frame  answer,  also,  for 
supports  to  tie  the  plants  to.  The  top  of  the  frame  may  be 
taken  off,  and  put  on,  at  pleasure ;  or  bent  back,  by  taking  out 
the  wire.  When  these  frames  are  once  made,  they  are  easily 
kept  up,  and  they  wiU  endure  for  many  years,  with  little  repair. 
In  many  places,  supports  for  dahlias  are  not  got  without  trouble 
and  expense ;  and,  after  all,  they  do  not  protect  the  plants  from 
the  frost ;  but  my  shade  will  do  so.  My  object,  at  present,  is  to 
protect  my  dahlias  from  autumnal  frosts,  which  nip  all  the  ten- 
derest  plants,  such  as  the  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  the  Lady  Milner, 
and  the  Conqueror  of  Europe  dahlias,  when  in  full  beauty.  These 
frames  will  also  shade  fully  expanded  flowers  from  the  sun,  when 
you  wish  the  fine  colours  to  be  preserved.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions be  properly  attended  to,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
ValUyJield  Bankj  Pennycuicki  near  Edinburgh^ 
March  12.  1837. 

The  model  sent  to  illustrate  the  above  paper  is  18  hi.  long.  The 
cap,  or  head,  which  may  be  described  as  a  four-sided  cupola,  is 
1 3  in.  on  the  side  at  the  lowest  part,  or  rim ;  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  it  is  5  in.  In^.  81.  a  represents  the  stake  which 
supports  the  cap ;  d,  the  four  side  branches  to  which  the  dahlia 
shoots  are  tied ;  c,  a  wooden  peg  for  fastening  the  tenon  of  the 
cap  into  the  mortise  of  the  stake ;  dy  a  hooked  wire  attached  to 
the  stake,  and  adapted  to  an  eye  in  the  stem  of  the  cap^  to  make 
sure  of  holding  the  latter  fast;  ^,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  skeleton,  or  frame,  of  the  cap  is  shown  by  the  letters 

f  to  /.     This  figure  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side,  in 

which  f  is  the  summit  where  the  two  ribs  that  form  the  four 
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angles  of  the  cap  cross  each  other,  and  into  which  the  stem  {g) 
is  inserted ;  h  shows  the  edge  of  the  mortise ;  f,  the  lower  wire ; 
k^  the  upper  wire ;  and  /,  half  of  one  of  the  ribs ;  the  half  of 
the  other  being  represented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cap  is  represented 
by  my  in  which  may  be  seen  (at  n)  the  hole  in  the  tenon  for  the 
peg  {c\  and  the  eye,  a  little  farther  up,  for  the  hook  (d). 

A  perspective  elevation  of  the  stake,  with  the  cap  on,  is  repre* 
sented  at^. 

In  constructing  stakes  of  this  kind,  the  workman  will,  of 
course,  adjust  the  length  of  the  stake,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cap,  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  plant  to  be  protected.  The 
model  sent  might  answer  for  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  other 
green-house  plants,  when  newly  turned  out  into  the  borders*  It 
would  also  answer  for  dahlias,  when  newly  turned  out ;  but  for 
full-grown  dahlias  the  stake  would  require  to  be  from  S  ft.  to 
5  ft  high. 

Caps  of  this  sort,  made  sufficiently  large,  and  with  the  stem 
coming  through  the  cupola,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  handle,  might, 
perhaps,  form  a  very  good  winter  protection  for  cauliflowers,  or 
spring  protection  for  ridged-out  cucumbers,  &c.;  and  it  might 
serve  to  accelerate  rhubarb  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  hand- 
glasses, which  were  so  successfully  used  for  that  purpose  by 
Alexander  M^Leary,  Esq.  A  cap  of  basketwork,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  just  described,  with  a  stem  to  support  it,  in  order 
that  its  rim  might  not  rot  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
might,  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  protection  for  cauliflowers  and 
other  plants  throughout  the  winter.  -—  ConJL 


Art.  VIL  On  the  Balaninus  nUcum,  or  common  Nut  JVeevil.  By 
J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  Cossey  Hall ;  with  a 
Note  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc. 
I  HAVE  never  remarked  in  your  pages  any  notice  of  the  Cur- 
ciAio  niicum  of  Linnseus  (Balaninus  nucum  Germar)  attack- 
.ing  vines ;  nor  is  this  insect  mentioned  among  those  which  are 
found  on  vines.  I  never  observed  it  before  the  spring  of  the 
present  year ;  when,  in  the  month  of  April,  just  as  my  vines 
began  to  show  fruit,  the  young  shoots  began  to  drop  ofi.  Sup- 
posing that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  snails,  I  made  diligent 
search  for  these  destructive  enemies ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  discovered  hundreds  of  the  weevil  underneath  the  old  bark  of 
the  vines.  Had  I  not  fortunately  made  this  discovery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  insects,  the  whole  crop  of  fruit  would 
have  been  gone  in  a  few  days.  The  method  I  adopted  to  de- 
stroy them  was  the  following :  —  I  took  off  all  the  old  bark, 
examined  the  vines  carefully,  and  killed  all  I  could  find.     Then 
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I  put  bandages  of  woollen  cloth  round  the  stems,  and  rubbed 
over  the  bandages  with  grease  and  train  oil.  I  never  found 
them  pass  these  bandages.  At  night,  I  found  plenty  of  these 
insects  on  that  part  of  the  vine  below  the  bandage,  all  making 
their  way  up  the  stem ;  but  they  never  ventured  beyond  the 
bandage.  Night  is  the  best  time  to  look  for  them :  but  this 
must  be  done  very  cautiously ;  for  they  drop  off  if  the  vines  are 
ever  so  little  shaken,  or  if  a  light  is  held  near  them.  What  few 
I  found  above  the  bandages  were  only  those  which  had  escaped 
my  previous  search :  they  are  exactly  the  colour  of  the  bark.  I 
put  oil  and  grease  on  the  ends  of  the  wires  also,  to  prevent  their 
approach  that  way.  I  cannot  account  for  their  presence  in  my 
hot-houses,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  brought  in 
with  the  leaves  which  I  use  in  the  pits.  It  is  the  same  insect 
which  attacks  raspberries  in  cold  springs. 
Cossei/  Hall,  Norfolk,  Nov.  8.  18S6. 

Not  having  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  the  nut  weevil  so 
entirely  changing  its  habits  as  is  here  detailed,  and  there  being 
several  other  species  of  weevils  which  do  mischief  to  the  vine,  I 
am  induced  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Wighton  is  certain  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  his  insect  with  the  nut  weevil.  The 
Baron  Walckenaer,  in  his  curious  Memoir  upon  the  Vine  Insects, 
which  has  already  been  translated  and  published,  both  in  the 
Entomological  Magazine  and  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Philosophical  Me^ 
moir,  has  described  the  economy  of  Rhynchites  Bacchus  and  R. 
betul^ti,  both  of  which  are  very  destructive.  The  Otiorh^nchus 
ligustici  Fab,  (figured  by  Olivier  in  his  Ent.,  p.  7.  fig.  77.)>  ^^o, 
every  year  destroys  great  quantities  of  the  vines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  devours  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus, 
&c.  It  is  found  in  sandy  places,  and  in  the  hollows,  and  at  the 
bottom,  of  old  walls.  (See  Diet.  Classique  des  Scien.  Nat.,  art. 
Charanson.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  injuries  produced  by  this  insect.  Will  Mr. 
Wighton  oblige  me  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  Loudon,  at  his  con- 
venience, one  of  his  weevils  for  my  inspection  ?  —  J.O.  fVestwood. 


Art.  VIII.  Fhricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,**  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.*' 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
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eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweei*s  British  Floxver- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Ss»  coloured,  2s*  3d,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

lasO.  DELPHI'NIUM 

var.  VBarldwa  Hort.  Bariow's    J|A    c-pi    S   Jn.t    D.B    Eng.  hybrid    ...    D    p.l    BoL  reg.  19M. 

"  This  Z>elphlnium  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  gorgeous 
mass  of  deep  lapis  lazuli  blue  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  without 
an  appearance  of  exaggeration,  the  effect  of  several  plants  grow- 
ing in  a  cluster,  and  well  packed  up  with  species  whose  colours 
harmonise  with  the  blue."  Messrs.  Rollisson  received  this 
Z>elpliinium  from  a  friend  at  Manchester,  several  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Z>elphinium  Barlow// ;  and  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  florist  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester;  probably  from  D.  grandifl6rum  and  Z>.  elatum, 
as  it  partakes  in  growth  and  flower  of  the  character  of  both.  It 
is  very  easy  of  cultivation ;  and  it  appears  to  flourish  in  every 
soil  and  situation*  Messrs.  Rollisson  have  had  plants  in  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn ;  the  principal 
stems  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  and  much 
branched.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  also  under  the  name  of  Z>, 
phoeniceum.  {Bot.  JReg.^  April.) 

Papaverdcea. 

3370.  •CHRYSETI^  LlndL    Cbbtsbib.       (Named  after  Ckryteis,  a  celebrated  Homcrio  beauty  j  In  allusion 
to  the  golden  colour  of  the  flowera.) 
•ooropActa  Limtt.    compact,  or  dwarf    A  A     or  1    jLo    Y    California    ...    S    co    Bot.  reg.  1948. 

*^  This  plant  seems  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Chrysei5 calif6mica  and  cr6cea,  as  these  to  each  other;  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  are  distinct,  so  is  this ;  but,  if  they  are  varieties 
only  of  one  species,  this  must  be  reduced  to  that  species  also. 
It  differs  from  both  of  them,  in  having  a  much  more  dwarf  com- 
pact habit;  the  segments  of  the  leaves  very  slightly  toothed, 
instead  of  deeply  lobed ;  and  in  the  flowers  being  far  smaller. 

"  With  respect  to  the  generic  name,  which,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  altered  from  Escnscholtzm  to  Chryseis,  I  beg  to  insert 
the  following  note  from  a  botanical  friend,  on  whose  correct 
judgment  I  place  great  reliance :  — 

^'  ^  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  a  violation  of  an  established 
botanical  rule  as  is  contained  in  the  generic  name  Eschscholtz/a 
should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  remain.  The  rule  to 
which  we  refer  is,  that  two  different  genera  should  not  both  be 
named  in  honour  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same  family. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  name  LinnaB^'a  must  be  held  to  comme- 
morate both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Linnaeus ;  and  it  would 
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not  be  allowable  to  establish  a  di£Perent  genus  LinnaeV  in 
lionour  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  confusion 
would  arise  from  neglecting  a  rule  of  such  plain  utility. 

^^  ^  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  generic  name  Eschsch61tz/a 
has  been  previously  appropriated  to  a  genus  among  the  Labi- 
atse,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Eschscholtz  senior.  This 
genus  has  been  universally  received ;  among  others,  by  Mr* 
Bentham,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  the  Labisltae ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  same  name  cannot  be  applied,  with  any  propriety, 
to  designate  a  different  genus  of  the  order  Papaver^ceae,  in 
commemoration  of  his  son,  Rschscholtz  Junior^  the  botanist 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  It 
is  true,  that  we  find  the  former  name^  spelled  £lsh61tzfa  in  Ixh 
tanical  works,  which  appears  to  make  a  difference  between  them ; 
but  this  has  no  better  foundation  than  an  error  of  the  press ; 
the  two  individuals  to  whom  the  genera  are  dedicated  standing 
to  each  other,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  relation  of 
father  and  son.  It  is  time^  therefore,  that  this  anomaly  should 
be  removed  from  our  nomenclature,  and  that  the  name  should 
be  preserved  to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated. 

^*  ^  This  beautiful  genus  was  first  discovered  by  Menzies,  in 
Vancouver's  voyage.  It  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  have 
been  named  Menzies/a,  had  not  that  name  been  preoccupied.' 

^'  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  become  a  party  to  change  the 
established  names  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  great  incon- 
venience to  which  it  generally  leads,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
foregoing  observations  are  unanswerable."  {Bot»  Reg.y  April.) 

Onagrdcea. 

1186.  CLA'RKJ/I  ISF79. 

•ga.wr6\d9i  Doug.  MS.    Oaura-like    O     pr    1    an    P    CaBfinnia    18S1    8    p.l     Swt.  Br.  fl..iard. 

*'  A  native  of  California,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas,  on  his  second  visit  to  that  country;  and  from 
seeds  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society  plants 
were  raised  in  the  spring  of  1835.  Its  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower  border  will  not  stand  in  competition  with  its  more  showy 
congeners,  C.  pulch61la  and.^legans ;  but  the  plant  is  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  as  supplying  a  mrther  link  of  connexion  between 
Clarkia  and  (EnoihhrsL.  The  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border."  {Swt.  Br.  M.-GarcL^  AprU.) 

CactdceiS  or  Opuntidcea. 

8359.  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

*sessUifldra  Hook,     •esclle^flowered    tt.  ID    cu    |    .^    Y    Mexico    1896    O    %.p   Bot.  mag.  S569. 

Communicated  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the 
Norwich  Nursery.  "  The  beautiful,  short,  white,  and  distinctly 
placed  fascicles  of  spines  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  plant,  and,  together  with  the  short  and  depressed 
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stem,  readily  distinguish  it  from  E.  Oti^nis  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3107. 
It  flowers  freely,  producing  several  blossoms  every  year." 

'^  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  whose  skill  and  experience  in  horti- 
culture are  very  great,  observes  that  he  is  very  successful  in 
flowering  the  different  species  of  Echinoc&ctus,  by  growing  them 
^*  very  near  the  glass,  and,  during  the  summer  time,  in  a  very  high 
temperature,  by  keeping  the  upper  classes  of  the  house  close ; 
strong  light  and  heat  being  necessary  tor  expanding  their  blossoms 
in  perfection.  Some  of  them  will  close  immediately  upon  being 
removed  to  a  cooler  place.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  have  the 
pots  well  drained,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  decay  if  the  earth 
is  at  all  sodden  with  moisture.     I  think  that  setting  the  free* 

S rowing  species  in  poor  soil  is  quite  a  mistake ;  for  we  invariably 
nd  that  they  thrive  befter  in  good  soil,  provided  it  be  well 
drained,  and  if  they  are  planted  in  small  pots."  {Bot,  Beg.y  April.) 
Gesneracesd. 

1896.  GE'SNERi^ 

•laterttiaZlmff.    brick-red    A  IS)   or  9   Jn    18Si    8    Bradl    O   pJ   BoLreg-lSSQ. 

"  A  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  June  1834.  It 
is  readily  cultivated  in  peat  and  loam."  {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Scrophularidceie, 

1717.  PENTSTE'MON  [1946. 

•bi«vifl6ruj  Lindl.    ■hort-flowered   £  A    pr    S   •    W.  and  P   CaUfomSa    ...    D   p.l    Bot.  reg. 

^^  A  Californian  perennial,  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  from  seeds  picked  off  some  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
dried  specimens.  In  its  native  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  stout 
branching  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  white  and  purple 
flowers ;  but,  when  cultivated,  it  has  been  found  so  tender  and 
difficult  to  manage,  that  little  of  its  native  beauty  is  developed.'^ 
(Bot.  Reg.^  April.) 

Printtddceie. 

45&  ifKAGA'LLIS  9851  HdnOU 

•Uldcma  D.  Don   mac-Jloufered    £  lAI   or  1    my    LI    ...    18S6    C    pii    Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  STJ. 

^*  Few  plants  make  a  more  brilliant  display  in  the  flower- 
border,  especially  if  planted  in  groups,  than  do  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  this  elegant  genus,  which  is  therefore 
deservedly  a  general  favourite  with  the  cultivators  of  showy 
flowers.  The  present  very  pretty  variety  was  communicated  in 
May  last,  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  H.  Fox  Strangways,  from  his 
collection  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorset  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  intermediate  between  A.  Mondlli  and  frutic6sa,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  having  no  other  mark  except  colour  to 
distinguish  them.  Indeed,  botanists  have  been  disposed  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  colour  in  this  genus,  in  which  it  is  an 
equally  fallacious  test  of  specific  difference  as  in  the  other  genera 
of  Primulaceae."  {Swt.  Br.  Fl.^Gard.,  April.) 
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Begomhcem. 

2S^  BEOO'N/J  [mag.  1&.P.1I1. 

•xnondptera  0//0    one-wtnged    A  CZS    or  S     au  W   Brazil  18S9    D  Lp    BoCmag.  S564.:    Card. 

*<  This  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  this  handsome  genus  for 
which  our  stoves  are  indebted  to  M.  Otto  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Garden.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  to  that  collection  in 
1826,  by  M.  Deppe/'  (So/.  Mag.,  April.) 

Orchiddcea, 

*  ACROPETRA  Lindl.    Acrofbra.    (From  akro9,  the  extremity,  and  perat  a  anall  Mck,  or  bag ;  from  the 
little  saccate  appendage  at  the  apex  of  the  Ubellum.;  CP'r.w    Bot.  reg.  3S6S . 

•Loddlgdcvi  Lindl.     Loddiget'f     ^  (S)    or  |     au.i     Pale  Yellow  and  Purple     Mexico    18S8.    D 
Synonyme :  MaxUUria  galcilta  Bot,  Cab.  1645L 

^'  A  very  singular  epiphytous  orchideous  plant,  introduced 
into  the  stoves  of  this  country  from  Xalapa  in  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
George  Loddiges ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  has  been  led  to  distin- 
guish it  by  his  name :  a  compliment  which  that  liberal  and  able 
horticulturist  well  merits.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
peculiar :  the  racemes  are  quite  pendent,  and,  in  the  state  of  bud, 
and  after  the  first  expansion,  the  long  and  regularly  decurved 
ovaries  are  arranged  in  three  rows."  {BoL  Mag.,  April.) 

UE'LLI  toceps  Gard.  Mag.  x\.  9BL 

var.  •Barker^dna  iSoi    Barker*!    ^  [23    el    1|   d    P    Mexico    1833   O   p.r.w    Bot  ng.  1947. 

^<  A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  procured  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.  Dr.  Lindley  believes  it  to  be  common  in  some 
parts  of  that  country,  and  that  considerable  quantities  have  been 
recently  imported.  The  drawing  was  received  from  the  rich 
collection  of  George  Bark^,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham."  {Bof.  Beg,, 
April.) 

•TRICHOCE^NTRUM  Popoig.    Tricrocentrum.      (From  thrig,  hair,  and  keiUront  either  a  spur  or  a 
centre:  but  the  applicability  of  the  word  is  not  rarareot) 
•fdflcum  LindL    hromtujlawered    jf  CSl   cu    |   Jl  G. W.P    Mexico  1335    D  p.r.w  Bot.  rcg.  1951. 
Sifmrnymti  Acoldium  fdicum  LAutf. 

Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road, 
from  whom  Dr.  Lindley  received  it  in  flower  in  July  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  stove  epiphyte,  and,  apparently,  by  no  means  of  difficult 
cultivation.  (Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 

Monstrous  My&nthus  cristdtus.  —  "Accustomed  as  botanists 
now  are  to  the  freaks  and  masqueradings  of  nature,  and  to 
the  strangest  departures  from  all  rules,  at  every  step  among 
orchideous  plants,  there  is  certainly  nothing  upon  record  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  case  now  before  us.  It 
is  that  of  a  plant  of  Myanthus  crist&tus  changing  into  a  Mo- 
nachanthus,  related  to  Monachanthus  viridis,  and  combining  in 
its  own  proper  person  no  fewer  than  three  supposed  genera : 
Myanthus,  Monach&nthus,  and  Catasetum." 

«  I  doul3t,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  very  much  whether  any  one 
would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  transmutations 
upon  weaker  evidence  than  that  I  am  about  to  produce.  In  this 
very  Botanical  Begister,  vol.  xii.  foU  966.,  in  April,  1826,  is 
the  following  note  under  Catasetum  cristatum :  — • 
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*'  *  The  unimportance  of  the  peculiarity  which  exists  in  the 
labellum  (namely,  its  flattened  or  fringed  and  crested  state)  is 
manifested  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  curious  monster  of  this 
plant,  which  we  have  observed  on  an  individual  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden*  Among  flowers  of  the  ordinary  structure, 
two  or  three  others  were  observed,  in  which  the  labellum  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Catas^tum  tridentatum  ; 
that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  crested  appendage,  and  perfectly 
galeate  and  naked.* 

^*  This,  I  repeat,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  state- 
ment, especially  as,  after  seven  years,  it  had  never  been  corro- 
borated by  any  other  case  of  the  same  kind,  that  I  concluded  I 
must  have  made  some  mistake ;  and  I  accordingly  formed  the 
genus  My&nthus  out  of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  very  Ca- 
tas^tum  cristatum  which,  in  1826,  I  had  seen  sporting  back  to 
C.  tridentatum. 

*^  Not  content  with  this,  I  added  the  genus  Monach6,nthu$, 
distinguishing  it  from  Catas^tum  by  the  want  of  cirrhi  on  its 
column,  and  by  its  perianth  being  turned  back ;  and,  when  the 
original  species,  M.  viridis,  was  sent  me  from  Wentworth,  pre- 
viously to  publication  in  the  Botanical  Registerf  1 752«,  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  entirely  distinct  plant.  Even  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assured  me  that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  accidental 
sport  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  I  still  adhered  to  my  idea  that 
an  imported  plant  of  Monachanthus  viridis  had  been  accidentally 
taken  for  the  latter  common  species.  '  Nor  do  I  think  that,  as  a 
botanist,  I  was  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors ;  the  genera  being 
founded  upon  characters  that  were  apparently  important,  and 
which,  most  assuredly,  no  one  could,  a  priori^  have  suspected 
could  pass  into  each  other  in  the  manner  that  has  now  been  seen. 
If^  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of  such  metamorphoses,  I  at  least  have  lost  no  time  in 
acknowledging  the  mistakes,  and  putting  others  on  their  guard 
against  them  for  the  future. 

*^  M.  Schomburgh  has  lately  sent  to  the  Linnsean  Society, 
from  Demerara,  a  specimen  of  another  Monachanthus  sporting 
to  a  crested  My&nthus ;  of  which,  I  presume,  some  account 
will  in  due  time  be  published.  And  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
following  example  of  this  tendency  in  a  very  diflerent  genus. 

^'  In  1836,  Mr.  Wilmore  of  Oldfield,  near  Birmingham, 
sent  me  a  specimen  of  Cycn6ches,  which  had  broad  petals,  a 
short  column  hooded  and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  a  broad 
roundish  lip  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  with  its  stalk  much  shorter 
than  the  column.  It  was,  however,  destitute  of  scent ;  while 
Cvcnoches  Loddig^szV  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  delicious  odour 
of  vanilla.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  species,  and 
called  it  C.  cucuUata.     But,  in  the   autumn   of  18S6,  in   the 
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garden  of  the  Horticaltaral  Society,  a  plant  of  Cycnocbes  pro- 
duced from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  stem  two  racemes : 
those  of  one  raceme  were  the  well-known  fragrant  flowers  of 
Cycn6ches  LoddiffesfV  ;  and  of  the  other,  the  scentless  flowers  of 
the  new  C.  cucuUata.''  (BoL  Beg*,  April.) 

The  circumstance  of  three  kinds  of  flowers,  so  distinct  as  to 
have  been  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  three  difierent 
genera,  being  found  upon  one  flower  spike,  is  so  very  singular, 
that  it  ought  to  produce  the  greatest  caution  among  species- 
makers  ;  even  in  constituting  species  in  those  orders  and  tribes 
of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  ligneous  plants,  with  which  every 
one  is  comparatively  familiar.  We  recommend  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  study  the 
article  in  the  Botanical  Begister,  along  with  the  beautiful 
coloured  plate  which  accompanies  it 


REVIEWS- 
ART.  I.    Botanical  Periodicali, 

1.  S<merhy*t  English  Botany ;  small  edition,  published  in  Dumbers, 
price  2f.  each,  every  alternate  Saturday.  Nos.  165.  and  166.  have 
just  appeared. 

2.  Baxter* s  British  Fkiwering  Plants ;  io  8vo  numbers,  1«.  plain, 
and  2s.  coloured.    No.  51.  appeared  April  1. 

Our  last  notice  of  these  works  was  in  Vol.  XL  p.  59S.  and 
594. ;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having,  before  this 
time,  repeated  our  very  strong  recommendation  of  them  to  the 
public.  They  are  both  executed  in  the  most  superior  manner, 
both  as  regards  letterpress  and  engravings  ;  and  they  are  both 
sold  at  a  price  so  low,  that  nothing  but  a  very  extensive  sale  can 
remunerate  their  authors.  Gardeners  and  others,  who  can  at  all 
afford  it,  ought  to  take  in  the  one  work  or  the  other ;  for  either 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  as  long  as  they  live  and  have 
any  taste  for  plants ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  wbh  to 
dispose  of  such  a  work,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  almost  as 
much  as  it  cost  them.  We  refer  to  what  we  have  said  on  thb 
subject  in  our  eleventh  volume. 


Art.  II.  An  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies^  toith 
Copperplate  Engravings  of  every  Species  and  Variety.  By  George 
W.  Francis,  Author  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  British  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns.*'    8vo,  68  pages,  and  6  plates.    London.    Price  4ts. 

To  the  young  gardener,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  British  ferns,  this  work  may  safely  be  recommended,  for  its 
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iiccaracy)  and  for  its  cheapness.  The  engravings,  which,  as  the 
titlepage  expresses,  exhibit  every  species  and  variety,  are  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  beauty,  by  the  author 
himself,  from  specimens  in  his  possession.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  soil,  geography,  and  culture  of  ferns  will 
interest  every  gardener :  — 

**  Geogrt^hy.-^  The  distribution  of  the  ferns  in  Britain  offers  nothing' 
peculiar.  They  abound  chiefly  in  the  more  woody  and  moist  countries,  are 
rarely  found  growing  upon  chalk,  nor»  except  two  species,  near  the  sea :  some 
a£fect  the  highest  mountainous  situations,  others  only  swampy  yalleys.  Our 
lai^  species  luxuriate  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  in  shady  lanes ;  while  the 
smaller  and  more  filmy  kinds  are  generally  found  in  situations  diametrically 
opposite  to  these,  as  on  ruins,  old  walls,  &c.  As  the  latter  stations  cannot  be 
natural  to  any  plants  whatever,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  their  real  habitats 
in  situations  similar  to  these  artificial  ones,  as  on  rocks  and  lofty  banks  ;  and 
here  we  find  all  our  delicate  species  furnished  with  very  long  roots,  to  run 
into  the  interstices  of  the  crags.  Moisture  and  shade  are  equally  necessary  to 
fdl  the  fern  tribe;  they  grow,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  in  northern  aspects, 
iuid  on  damp  porous  stones. 

**  Soil  and  Culture,  —  The  soil  which  appears  to  aeree  best  with  the  ferns 
is  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  or  \km  earth,  and  sanoy  loam.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  transplanting  them  with  success,  and  they  are  very  impatient  of  the 
ki^e;  80  much  so,  that  the  common  brakes  may  be  [entirdy  eradicated  by 
cutting  down  the  fronds  as  they  arise  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession. 
The  species  of  Polypodium,  Cistopteris,  Scolopendrium,  Blechnum,  Pteris, 
and  most  of  the  genus  Aspidium  and  Asplenium,  when  once  established  in  a 
garden,  thrive  wdl  in  the  borders  or  on  rockwork.  Their  place  of  growth 
must  not  be  too  exposed ;  yet  few  plants  sufier  more  from  a  contaminated  at- 
mosphere than  this  tribe.  Cryptogramma  crjspa,  Grammitis  Ceterach,  Aspi- 
dium Lonchitis,  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  marinum,  viride  and  septentrionale, 
seem  to  languish  for  their  native  fi-eedom.  They  require  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  or  ereen-house  to  compensate  for  the  purity  of  the  air  of  their  lofty  or 
exposed  homes. 

''Ferns  are  easily  propagated  fi-om  the  spores,  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  putting  into  a  garcien  pot  some  stones  or  broken  rubbish  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  covering  these  with  an  inch  in  depth  of  very  finely  sifted 
sandy  loam,  andf  then  sowing  the  spores  upon  it,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
fiat  piece  of  glass,  and  placing  it  in  a  green-house. 

**  VHuei.  —  The  uses  of  the  ferns  are  not  very  conspicuous.  Their  bitter 
principle  renders  them  unpalatable  to  all  creatures.  Neither  men  nor  brutes 
employ  any  species  as  an  article  of  food,  unless  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
hunger ;  and  even  the  little  insects  that  infest  the  herbaria  refiise  to  prey  upon 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly  useless  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 
Thdr  nauseous  taste  renders  -  them  efficacious  in  expelling  intestinal  worms : 
some  of  them  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing,  and  with 
better  success  than  most  other  plants,  on  account  of  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid 
they  contain  precipitating  the  feculent  matter  in  the  wort.  The  same  con- 
stituent principle  renders  them  also  serviceable  in  preparing  kid  and  other 
light  leatners;  and  they  yield  much  comparatively  pure  potass  when  burnt* 
The  dried  fronds  of  the  common  brakes  are  valuable  to  pack  fruit  in,  and,  as 
they  retain  moisture  less,  are  much  better  than  straw  to  shield  garden  plants 
horn  frost.  Except  for  these  uses,  the  British  ferns  have  been  little  em- 
^oyed,  unless,  indeed,  for  those  purposes  to  which  most  plants,  when  dry,  are 
available;  namely,  for  thatch,  for  fodder,  and  for  fiiel." 
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Art.  III.  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  which  compose 
the  Natural  Order  CameUieiBt  and  of  the  Varietiee  of  Camellia 
Japonica  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain.  The  Draw* 
ings  by  Alfred  Chandler ;  the  Descriptions  by  William  Beattie 
Booth,  A.L.S.   Folio,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.   London. 

The  concluding  part  of  vol.  i.  of  this  splendid  work  was 
noticed  in  our  VoK  VIII.  p.  21  ].;  and,  in  introducing  the  first 
number  of  vol.  ii.,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  plates  and 
the  letterpress  are  of  the  same  superior  description  as  before. 
The  colouring  of  the  plates  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  it  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  previously  seen.  We 
particularly  admire  the  plate  of  Cam^lUa  japonica  Gil^si t,  in  the 
present  number.  It  is  a  picture  which  every  cultivator  of  the 
camellia  might  delight  to  frame,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
library.  The  drawings  are  all  by  Alfred  Chandler,  and  the 
colouring  is  executed  under  his  superintendence;  the  en* 
graver  is  E.  S.  Weddell,  the  artist  who  was  employed  on  Mr. 
Lambert's  splendid  work,  the  genus  Pinus.  The  varieties  figured 
in  the  present  number  are  as  follows :  — 41.  CamelRsL  japdnica 
ColviUii  Saol.  Br.  Fl.-Gard. ;  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  S88.  "  A  very  fine 
variety,  although,  in  our  opinion,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
character  given  to  it  by  Sweet,"  (p.  41.) — 42.  C.j.  Bealeii  Palmer 
in  Chand.  Introduced  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  in 
1881.  The  original  plant  came  from  Japan  to  Macao,  in  China, 
in  1828,  and  was  exchanged  for  Chinese  plants  with  Thomas 
Beale,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  increased,  and  in  compliment  to 
whom  it  was  named  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Beale  has  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  China,  and  has  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  sending  them  to  England. 
Tlie  leaves  of  C.  j.  Beale/t  resemble  those  of  Rawes's  variegated 
waratah,  Arb.  Brit,^  p.  387.  The  flowers  are  showy,  though 
not  very  double  ;  and  they  are  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  They  are 
of  a  fine  clear  red,  and  composed  of  four  or  five  rows  of  nearly 
equal-sized  petals.  The  outer  ones,  I  in.  or  1  ^  in.  broad,  being 
cupped  and  curved  at  the  edges,  resemble  so  many  small  red- 
coloured  shells,  and  give  a  feature  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
characterise  this  variety.  —  43.  C.  j.  QileAi  Chand.  Raised  in 
1826,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  Mr.  William  Giles,  gardener 
to  John  Dodson,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  after  whom  it  is  named. 
The  plant  is  weaker  and  more  pendulous  than  the  parent ;  but 
it  grows  freely,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  lose  its  buds  as  some  of 
the  other  kiuds.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate-oblong,  and 
pointed;  but  not  flat  and  thick,  like  those  of  the  waratah. 
*^  The  flowers,  though  liable  to  vary,  are,  when  well  striped, 
remarkably  showy ;  being  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  with  the 
white  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter. 
Sometimes,  like  the  flowers  of  the  double-striped,  they  come 
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entirely  of  a  deep,  red,  without  any  white;  bat  their  most  usual 
character  is  to  have  nearly  as  much  white  as  red."  —  44.  C  j* 
P&r1csC\  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.^  vol.  vii, ;  Arh.  Brit.^  p.  386.  "  We 
consider  it  a  very  handsome  and  well-marked  variety,  and  the 
only  one  we  are  acquainted  with,  besides  the  myrtle-leaved,  which 
is  distinguished  for  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty." 


Art.  IV.  A  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous  Plants  cultivated  and  sold  by 
John  Crecy  Addlestone  Nursery^  Chertseyy  Surrey  ;  with  numerous 
SynonymeSi  and  References  to  Figures  in  the  leading  Botanical 
Periodicals  ;  and  also  a  select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  with  Descrip- 
tions.    Small  8vo,  94  pages.    Price  Ss. 

An  excellent  little  pocket  catalogue,  rendered  valuable  by  the 
authorities  being  given  to  all  the  names ;  by  the  addition  of  the 
synonymes,'with  their  authorities;  and  by  reference  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  English  botanical  periodicals.  Letters  are 
also  placed  after  each  species,  indicating  those  which  prefer  heath 
soil,  require  protection  from  frost,  are  suitable  for  rockwork, 
&c.  There  is  a  list  of  ferns,  of  aquatic  perennials,  of  bulbs, 
Qrchideae,  &c« ;  and  the  fruit  lists  are  arranged  in  tables,  with 
brief  descriptions.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  desirable  cata« 
logue ;  and  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  having  private 
collections,  which  they  wish  either  to  have  named  or  numbered 
with  scientific  accuracy.  The  naming  of  plants,  in  a  private 
collection,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  which  they  afford, 
both  to  the  possessor  and  his  visiters ;  and  there  are  very  few 
cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  so  competent  to 
undertake  this  task  as  Mr.  Cree.  We  wish,  indeed,  it  were 
customary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  practical  botanists,  like  Mr.  Cree, 
to  name  not  only  herbaceous  plants,  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  in  every  garden  in  which  its  proprietor 
took  an  interest. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc^  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting* 

Belief  for  Agricultural  Distress :  a  Locomotive  Plough  and  Har* 
raw  ;  with  proffered  Advice  to  all  Landlords^  TenantSy  and  La- 
bourers. By  George  Whitley,  Esq.,  Inventor  and  Patentee 
of  the  Steam-Plough.  Pamph.  Svo,  24  pages.  London. 
Price  Is.  6(/. 
This  may  truly  be  called  a  catchpenny  pamphlet :  there  is  no 

evidence  in  it  that  the  author  is  either  an  inventor  or  a  patentee 
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of  a  steam-plough ;  and,  in  short,  the  tract  is  altogether  con- 
temptible. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  ofAgricul- 
turej  illustrative  of  the  Advantages  of  an  Experimental  Farm^ 
being  a  fuller  Developement  of  the  Author^s  FiewSf  first  made 
public  in  a  Communication  addressed  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.^  By  George  Lewis,  Tenant  in  Boglillie,  near  Kirk- 
aldy.     sVo,  12S  pages.     Price  25.  6d. 

This  work  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Quatierly  Journal  of  Agri" 
culture^  in  which  the  reviewer  draws  a  comparison  between  an 
experimental  garden  and  an  experimental  farm,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  if  an  experimental  farm  were  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  experimental  garden,  the  same  results 
might  be  confidently  anticipated.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
either,  as  far  as  respects  the  conducting  of  experiments,  or  ori- 

S'nating  new  practices ;  but  we  think  both  calculated  to  be  use- 
I,  by  exhibiting,  collected  in  one  place,  what  may  be  called  the 
materials  of  the  respective  arts :  for  example,  masses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soils,  specimens  of  all  the  di£fei-ent  kinds  of 
plants,  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  models  or  ex- 
amples of  the  different  kinds  of  implements,  machines,  and 
buildings.  The  exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals,  however,  would  be  the  chief  good ;  because  machines, 
buildings,  &c.,  might  be  exhibited  in  models.  As  to  teaching 
the  practice  of  farming  to  young  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  deviating  from  the  common  practice,  in  gardening, 
carpentry,  and  other  arts ;  and  the  science,  or  principles  of  the 
art,  can  never  be  better  (that  is,  more  usefully)  obtained  than 
from  books.  Young  men  may  be  drilled  into  rules,  but  prin- 
ciples can  only  be  obtained  through  the  exercise  of  reason.  Such 
is  our  opinion,  formed  after  having  seen  two  or  three  experi- 
mental gardens,  including  the  Paris  garden,  which,  under 
Thouin,  was  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  principal  experi- 
mental farms,  colleges  of  agriculture,  &c.y  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Nevertheless,  good  will  arise  from  discussing  the 
subject ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  having  brought  it  forward  in  so  respectabfe  a 
shape.  The  farmers  of  Scotland,  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  either  the  physiological  or 
chemical  principles  of  their  art. 


A  ax.  VI.     Literary  Notices* 
The  Orchidacece  of  Mexico  and  GucUemala.  By  James  Bateman, 
Esq.     To  be  completed  in  ten  parts,  elephant  folio.     Price 
I/,  lis.  6d.  each,  or  15/.  155.  the  entire  work. 
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Each  part  will  contain  five  beautifully  coloured  figures  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  species,  after  drawings  by  Miss 
Drake,  and  other  eminent  artists  ;  and  the  subjects  selected  for 
representation  will  be  either  entirely  new  to  science,  or  such  as 
have  not  previously  flowered  in  the  collections  of  Great  Britain. 
The  figures  will  be  accompanied  by  scientific  descriptions  (both 
Latin  and  English),  and  a  popular  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
species  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  directions  for  their  treatment 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Vignettes,  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
in  which  the  plants  are  found,  and  of  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  will  also  be  introduced.  As  the  publication  advances,  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  General  Management  of  Tropical  Orchidaceas  " 
will  be  given  ;  and  with  the  concluding  parts  there  will  appear  a 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Orchidaceous  Flora  of  the  Countries  compre- 
hended within  the  Plan  of  the  Work."  The  first  part  is  expected 
to  appear  in  May,  and  the  remainder' at  intervals  of  five  months 
each. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  author's  work  will  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  splendid  Sertum  Orchideum  of  his  friend 
Professor  Lindley,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  between 
that  gentleman  and  himself,  that  the  same  species  shall  not  be 
figured  in  their  respective  publications. 

It  is  highly  gratifying .  to  see  a  man  of  property,  like  Mr. 
Bateman,  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits  in  his  youth.  The 
splendid  work  which  he  has  undertaken  may  occasion  to  him  a 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  but  not  more  than  gentlemen  of 
his  own  rank  and  age  are  daily  throwing  away  on  the  turf,  or 
at  the  gaming  table.  How  different  are  the  impressions  left  on 
the  mind  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  I  Even  supposing 
Mr.  Bateman,  or  any  other  private  gentleman,  to  ruin  himself 
as  it  is  called,  by  the  publication  of  a  splendid  work,  as  several 
botanists  have  done,  and  some  even  noble  authors ;  still,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  repugnant  to  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  either  in  the  reflections  of  the  individual, 
or  in  those  of  his  friends,  relative  to  his  conduct ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  acted  immorally  towards  others.  He  might  consider  the 
monument  he  had  raised  to  his  memory  as  one  which  had,  per- 
haps, cost  too  much ;  but  still  as  a  splendid  and  honourable 
monument,  which,  though  it  had  injured  himself,  had  done 
good  to  mankind. 

Handbibliothekfilr  Gartner  und  Liebhaber  der  Gdrtnerei  ;  or^  a 
Pocket  Librajy  for  Gardeners  and  Amatews  of  Gardening  ;  is 
about  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  conducted  by  M.  Lenn6,  Royal 
Garden  Director.  The  work  will  be  in  six  parts:  1.  Science, 
by  Dr.  Dietrich  and  M.  Legeler,  court  gardener ;  2.  Culinary 
Gardening,  by  M.  Nietner;    3.  Arboriculture,  including  Qr- 
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charding,  by  M.  C.  Fintelmann ;  4,  Floriculture,  by  F.  P. 
Buche^  commercial  florbt;  5.  Forcing,  by  M.  Nietner;  and, 
6.  Landscape- Gardening,  by  M.  Lenne. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE- 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

Value  of  Specific  Characters.  —  M.  Wiegmann,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
conductor  of  the  botanical  periodical  caUed  the  Flora,  communicates  some 
observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject.  The  results  which  he 
obtained  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  those  authors  who  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  a  species  slight  differences  m  form,  commonly  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate  or  the  locality.  Some  genera,  of  which  many  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  such  as  VerSmca,  Ferb&scum,  Delphinium,  Tiialfc- 
trum,  &c^  contain  many  species  of  which  the  native  country  is  unknown. 
Certainly,  however,  the  change  which  culture  produces,  and  the  numerous 
hybrids  to  the  production  of  which  botanic  gardens  are  so  favourable,  from 
tne  proximity  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  may  easily  explain  the  origin  of  some 
hundreds  of  species  in  our  catalogues. 

In  1833,  the  author  saw  a  plant  of  i4 Ilium  Chpa  bearing  a  bulb  in  the  pUce 
of  seeds.  In  the  following  spring  he  planted  the  bulb  ;  and  his  astonishment 
was  great  when  he  saw,  shortly  a^er,  springing  u^  in  his  garden  i^^lium  proU* 
ferum  of  Schrader  and  Sprengel,  with  a  naked,  flexible,  weak  stem,  a  proliferous 
umbel,  and  barren  flowers  on  long  footstalks.  M.  Wiegmann  cites  the  nume- 
rous forms  o£  Ttw  obtained  by  M.  Berg;  and  the  multiplicity  of  calceolarias, 
and  other  ornamental  plants,  as  examples  of  these  pseudo-species. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  stated  by  M.  Soyer-Willemet  (Bon  CuUwaieur^ 
Dec.  1835),  that  various  forms  were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Fuchsia 
globosa. 

M.  Wiegmann,  in  noticing  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Koch  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  seeds  of  7^r4xacum  palustre  (which  results  are  communicated  in 
Ann.  det  Scien.  Nat,y\\,  p.  119.),  mforms  us  that  similar  experiments  made  bv 
•him  in  1828  furnished  tne  same  results ;  but  that  he  was  unwillmg  to  publtsn 
them,  fearing  lest  his  observations  should  have  been  incorrectly  made.  The 
seeds  of  Jfyosotis  sylv&tica  Ehr.  were  sown  by  the  author  in  the  same  locality, 
and  produced  five  different  sorts ;  and  those  of  Veronica  acr^tis  gave  birth  to 
six  different  sorts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out 
the  names  of  the  species  thus  obtained  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  iliyos6tis  at  least, 
this  appears  to  us  of  considerable  importance.  He  thinks  that  the  numerous 
species  of  iZQbus  of  Weihe  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner. .  (Flora^ 
1835,  p.  106,  as  quoted  in  the  Annates  det  Scien.  Nat,,  2  s.,  tom.  v.  p.  377.) 

Conservatory, —  The  following  article  on  this  subject  is  fi-om  the  Penny 
Ci/clopadia,  vol.  vii.,  just  published,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  written 
by  Dr.  Lindle^.  To  the  scientific  gardener,  it  will  lead  to  verv  interesting  and 
useful  reflections ;  though  to  the  mere  practical  man  it  will  be,  to  use  the 
concluding  expression  of  the  article,  *'  onlv  a  waste  of  words.'*  **  The  names 
given  to  the  garden  buildings  employed  tor  preserving  plants  in  an  artificial 
climate  are  applied  with  so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  management  of  such  houses. 
We  shall  therefore  reserve  for  the  article  Green-house  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  that  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur.  In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  term  conservatory,  which, 
as  its  meaning  shows  was  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which  plants 
were  preserved  during  winter  ,has  come  to  be  used,  firstly,  for  glass  houses,  in 
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which  plants  are  cultiTated  by  ^wiog  them  in  the  open  border,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  all  sach  glazed  buildings  whatsoever.  A  conservatory,  properly 
so  called,  is  a  brick  building  heated  by  artificial  means,  having  its  whole 
southern  part  enclosed  by  la^  glazed  sashes,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Its  floor  is  generally  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
stage,  on  which  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One  of  these  buOdmgs,  but  in  a 
ruinous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  Physic  Ghirden  at  Chelsea ;  others  are  not 
uncommon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  but  they  are 
fiist  Billing  into  neglect  and  disuse,  in  our  opinion,  undeserved^.  Such  a  con- 
servatory was  intended  to  preserve  during  the  winter  orange  trees,  myrtles, 
American  aloes,  and  similar  plants,  which,  during  the  summer,  will  flourish  in 
the  open  air,  but  which  require,  in  winter,  to  be  protected  against  the  incle- 
mency, or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  against  the  cold  and  wet,  of  the  English 
climate.  Such  plants  are  torpid  during  winter :  their  rest  begins  with  that  of 
our  trees ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too  early  a 
time.  To  preserve  them  against  too  much  wet,  and  firom  severe  cold,  especially 
in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them ;  and  these  objects  the  oid  con- 
servatory answered  perfectly  well.  It  had,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  being 
spacious,  without  being  excessively  costly;  of  bein^  easily  heated;  and  of 
requiting  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it. 
Persons,  however,  gradually  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a  conservatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a  very  diflerent  treatment  in  winter, 
from  those  it  was  contrived  for ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted,  by 
humidity  and  high  temperature,  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the 
winter.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  plants  which  for- 
merly succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  unhealdiy ;  the  new  comers  cfis- 
appointed  the  expectations  of  their  cultivators  ;  and  the  building  itself  fell  into 
discredit.  The  reason  of  this  is  stifiiciently  obvious :  plants,  when  in  a  growing  ' 
state,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  Ij^ht.  A  conservatory  is  particularly  iU 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid  root  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light; 
and,  consequently,  a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  growing  state. 
But  plants,  when  torpid,  as  in  the  winter  season,  require  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is  sufiiciently  calculated  to  admit. 

^  A  house  of  this  kind  is  best  suited  for  gardens  of  considerable  extent,  where 
a  large  number  of  plants  is  required,  during  the  summer,  for  the  ornament  of 
the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories  as  the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  preserving  in  a  healthy  state,  during  winter, 
not  only  oranges,  myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but,  in  general,  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  of  countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold 
enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
perfectly  withm  the  gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  sufficiently  damp,  during  winter,  to  enable  them  to  accumulate,  by 
the  return  of  spring,  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap ;  and  this  is  all  that  he 
need  be  particularly  reminded  of,  if  he  understands  nis  business  scientifically : 
if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words."  {Penntf 
Cyc,  art.  Conservatory.) 

Buddings  Grasi-cutter.  —  I  mean  to  say  a  word  on  that  very  ingenious 
contrivance.  Budding's  grass-cutter,  which  I  have  used  all  through  the  summer, 
and  still  continue  to  use.  The  truth  is,  the  use  and  value  of  this  implement 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  well  understood  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
general  idea  is,  that,  when  a  grass  plot  becomes  rough  with  worm-casts,  which 
It  will  do  in  the  autumn,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  order; 
and  so,  I  ^ant,  it  would  be,  were  there  nothing  but  the  scythe  to  depend 
on  for  cutting  it.  But  with  Mr.  Budding  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for  the 
wetter  grass  is,  the  better  it  seems  to  cut ;  and,  as  to  the  earth  thrown  up  by 
the  worms,  it  appears  to  put  an  edge  on  the  knives,  rather  than  injure  tnem. 
I  speak  from  experience ;  for  I  always  work  mine  myself.  I  have  added  a 
scraper  to  the  main  or  iron  roller ;  and,  when  the  knives  get  clogged  with  dirt, 
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I  take  the  machine  to  the  pump,  and,  turning  them  briskly  the  contrary  way, 
clean  them  better  in  half  a  minute,  than,  by  scraping  them,  I  could  in  half  an 
hour.  Of  Mr.  Budding  I  know  nothing;  and,  therefore,  all  I  have  said  or 
may  say  on  this  subject  is  perfectly  disinterested.  I  belieye  that  I  shall  be 
the  means  of  selling  him  several  machines  here,  and  chiefly  from  the  use  I  am 
seen  to  make  of  it  in  the  winter  months.  My  garden,  as,  I  think,  you  are 
aware,  abuts  upon  the  turnpike  road ;  and  I  am  seen  at  work  by  every  body 
passing.  If  there  should  be  any  point  on  which,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Budding 
could  g^ve  me  information,  so  as  to  promote  the  sale  of  this  very  valuable 
invention,  perhaps  he  would  do  it  by  letter.  I  had  mine  from  Willett  of  Lynn. 
—  Samuel  Tat/lor,     Whittington^  Stokeferryy  Notfolk^  Nov,  23.  1836. 

A  Stage  for  Green^use  Plants  on  a  new  Plan,  —  This  stage  is  erected  in  an 
old  pine  pit.  Having  procured  eight  posts,  I  had  the  middle  of  them  cut  out 
3  ft.  downwards,  and  2^  in.  wide,  so  as  to  allow  the  rafters  to  pass  throueh 
them ;  a  hole  being  made  through  each  end  of  the  rafters,  and  also  throu^  tne 
posts,  for  pegs  to  pass  through,  to  fasten  the  posts  and  rafters  together.  There 
are  holes  at  different  distances  down  the  posts,  so  that  the  rafters  can  be 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  taking  out  the  pegs,  and  lowering  them  to  the  next  hole, 
and  so  on  to  the  depression  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The  first  hole  is  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
glass.  There  are  also  brackets  placed  on  the  rafters  for  shelves.  The  whole 
can  be  moved  higher  or  lower  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  —  G.  M, 
Faringdon  House,  Faringdon,  Berks,  Nov,  24.  1836. 

TVees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Canary  Islands  likely  to  prove  hardy  or  hatf^hardy 
in  the  Climate  of  London,  —  In  the  parts  just  pubushed  of  the  Histoke  Natureae 
des  lies  Canaries,  by  P.  Barker- Webb  and  S.  Berthelot,  are  beautiful  en- 
gravings of  the  following  species : — ^^nagyris  Intifolia,  t.  40. ;  Genista  spUndens, 
t.  43. ;  Polyc&rpia  camosa,  t.  22. ;  Cerasus  HLca,  t.  38. ;  a  splendid  kind  of 
Portugal  laurel  (see  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  714.) ;  Genista  microph^Ua,  t.  42. ;  Genfsta 
stenopetala,  t.  45. ;  and  ^empervivum  Go6cht<7,  t.  32.  The  views  of  entire  trees 
in  this  work,  given  under  the  head  of  Fades,  are  exquisitely  beautifuL  iSdnchus 
frutic6sus,  a  seventh  part  of  the  natural  size;  and  Pren^thes  arbdrea,  a  ninth 
part  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  Atlas,  pi.  vi.,  are  yery  singular  and  beautiftil 
objects;  but  still  more  so  are  Adenocdrpus  frankentot(/^«,  and  la  Retama 
bianca,  the  white  broom  (Cytisus  nubigenus :  see  AH>.  Brit,,  p.  602.),  in  pi.  ix. 
These  two  shrubs  are  perfectly  hardy,  growing  at  the  height  of  from  6000  ft. 
to  8400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  Fue  Phi/tostatique,  which  forms 
pl.'viL  of  the  Atlas,  an  immense  plateau  is  shown,  partially  covered  with 
these  shrubs,  and  showing  several  bee-hives  formed  of  sections  of  cork  bark ; 
the  retama  being  singularly  productive  of  honey,  and  that  of  the  Canaries 
being  celebrated.  BcehmerM  rubra  and  O'lea  excelsa  (Facies,  pl.'xi.)  are  inte- 
resting objects;  and  more  particularly  so  Juniperus  C^drus  Webb  et  Berthelot^ 
Vue  Phytostatique,  pi.  viii.  fig.  1.,  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  copied  for  the 
article  Junipenis  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  —  Cond, 

Management  of  Plantations, —  Mr.  Major,  landscape-gardener  at  Knosthorpe, 
near  Leeds,  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thinning  plantations 
with  a  view  to  ornament,  has  sent  us  a  long  paper  on  the  sulject ;  and,  as  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  room  soon  for  it,  we  give  the  following  as  the  essence 
of  what  he  recommends :  —  \,**  Choose  such  trees  as  are  hkdy  to  remain 
where  they  are  planted ;  and,  at  each  successive  thinning,  clear  off*  a  few  of  thdr 
lower  branches,  till  a  clear  stem  is  formed  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  or  to  a 
greater  height  in  trees  having  pendent  branches,  such  as  the  wych  elm,  lime, 
&c  2.  Cut  down  all  the  trees  which  are  not  intended  finally  to  remain,  by 
degrees.**  —J.  Major,     Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  Dec,  7.  1836. 

TtiUps,  when  raised  from  seed,  require  a  peculiarity  in  management,  which 
would  not  readily  occur  to  any  cultivator,  who  was  not  either  a  vegetable 
physiologist,  a  reader  of  books  on  florists'  flowers,  or  a  tulip-grower  of  great 
experience.  The  young  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  formed  on  the  radicle  which 
descends  from  the  seed;  and,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  a  deep  pot 
of  light  fi>ee  soil^  the  radicle  will  often  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
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bed,  and  scarcely  produce  any  bulb  at  all.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
the  difierent  species  of  bulbous  Ins  when  raised  from  seed,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  with  seedling  bulbs  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  cause  the  radicle  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  instead  of  in  the 
form  of  a  long  slender  root,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  not 
above  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep ;  or,  if  in  beds,  a  bed  of  slates  or  tiles  should  be  formed 
Sin.  or  4*in.  beneath  the  surface.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the 
bulbs  produced  by  seedlings  the  first  year  will  be  as  large  as  those  of  three 
years'  growth,  where  no  stop  was  given  to  the  descent  of  the  roots.  This 
doctrine  is  very  well  illustrated^by  an  engraving  in  Smith's  Floriafs  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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T^E  Climate  of  MontpeUer  as  compared  with  that  of  To«&)t»e.— M.  Raffeneaa 
Delille,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Montpelier,  has  published,  in  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  tTAgric,  de  PHeratut,  some  observa- 
tions which  show  that  the  climate  of  Montpeber  is  not  warmer  than  that  of 
Toulouse,  and  that  the  winters  there  are  more  rigorous  than  in  Avignon ;  for 
many  plants  that  endure  the  open  air  in  the  latter  town  were  frozen  at  Mont- 
pelier in  1820,  1830,  and  1835. 

M.  Delille  states  that,  on  Nov.  11.,  a  strong  north  wind  began  to  blow;  and 
that,  during  the  following  days,  the  frost  was  very  severe.  On  the  14th,  snow 
fell  plentifully;  and,  at  midniffht  on  the  1 6th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  11^ 
below  zero  in  Reaumur  (^7^  Fahr.) ;  and  even  the  Qu^cus  vlrens,  the  arbutus, 
the  cypresses,  and  the  olives,  suffered  severely. 

Among  exotic  plants  which  were  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  M. 
Delille  mentions  the  following,  as  having  totally  perished :  -^  ^^cacia  dealbata, 
and  i^.fiimesi^a,  A'loe  fruticosa,  Ci4)pari8  spindsa,  O&ssia  corvmbosa,  Casuarlna 
equisetifolia  (which  perished  at  20^  Fahr.),  the  orange,  the  citron,  Crdton 
aebifera,  several  figs  (i^cus  Ciirica),  Lav&tera  arborea,  young  plants  of 
Mh\M  Azederdchy  Op6ntia  Dill^nti,  Aristotelia  Mdcqui,  B6ddlea  ^alvifolia 
and  B.  «alicif51ia,  &c.  Others  have  only  some  of  their  branches  or  stalks 
firozen,  and  sprang  up  again  from  the  roots;  such  as  the  i^cacia  heterophylla 
and  A,  JuSbrissuiy  ^i'ster  carolinianus,  Tecoma  cap^nsis  and  T.  grandifiora, 
Buddlea  globdsa,  Ceratonia  5iliqua,  J^icus  Dum6nt«a,  Hyp6ncnm  balearicum, 
Jasminum  revol^tum,  Meli&nthus  m^jor  and  M.  mhior,  the  common  myrtle, 
the  pomegranate,  Pyrus  nepalensb,  iSichlnus  MoUe,  Sophora  secundifdlia, 
Aloysia  citrioddra,  &c. 

Cdreus  peruvi^nus,  Fltex  A'wayLS  c^tus,  and  V,  incisa,  iS^empervlvum  arbd- 
reum^  Berberit  asi&tica.  Wistaria  Conaeqakna,  Pitt68porum  sin^nse,  and  a 
few  other  plants,  natives  of  a  southern  climate,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
out.  (VHemth,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

7^  Formation  of  Cork,  —  M.  Dutrochet  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  die  form- 
ation of  cork  in  various  plants.  Cork  is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  a  superabundance  in  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  exterior  to  the  fibrous 
layers  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  Quercus  Suber  ;  but  M .  Dutrochet  states  that, 
according  to  his  observations,  this  substance  has  a  different  origin.  The  ex- 
ternal coating  of  vegetables  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  1st,  the  epidermis,  or 
cuticle,  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  without  any  discernible  organisation; 
2dly,  of  a  second  membrane,  composed  of  small  cells,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
confounded  with  the  epidermis,  but  has  been  very  clearly  distinguished  from 
it  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  This  membrane,  which  M.  Dutrochet  has  de- 
nominated the  tegument  or  peau  cellulaire,  increases  in  thickness  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  cells  upon  its  interior  surface.    According  to  him,  it  is  this 
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centripetal  developement  that  produces  the  cork.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
bark  has  no  share  m  the  production  of  this  substance,  unless  we  consider  it  as 
iUmishing  liquid  nourishment,  for  the  extraordinary  developement  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  proved,  by  this  mode  of  growtn,  that  cork  is  entirely 
composed  of  transverse  rows  of  small  cells,  of  which  the  oldest  are  on  the 
outside,  and  the  last  formed  on  the  inside.  The  tissue  formed  by  their  assem- 
blage is  disposed  in  layers.  Each  of  these  layers  corresponds  to* one  year's 
growth. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  the  elm  which  produces  cork;  but  it  is  only  found 
on  the  branches,  which  are  from  eight  to  ten  years  old.     After  this  age  the 

Eroduction  of  cork  ceases.    It  is  particularly  in  this  sort  of  cork,  which  differs 
ttle  from  that  of  Quercus  5'uber,  that  M.  Dutrochet  has  observed  the  mode 
of  growth  of  this  substance. 

The  interior  of  the  prickles  upon  roses  and  brambles  is  occupied  by  true 
cork,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding.  The  same  is  the  case  m  the 
prickles  of  Xanthdxylum  ^'uglandifolium.  Amons  monocotyledonous  plants, 
we  find  an  instance  of  the  production  of  cork  in  the  Tkmus  elephantipes.  It 
is  upon  the  enormous  rootstock  of  this  plant  that  the  formation  takes  place ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  other  cork.  {V Hermes^  Jan.  14.  1637.) 

A  hybfH  Apple,  —  M.  Legall,  president  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Arts 
of  Rennes,  has  made  known  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  hybridity.  It 
occurred  in  a  variety  of  apple  sprung  from  seeds  probably  fecundated  by  the 
pollen  of  a  variety  different  from  that  which  bore  the  flower.  These  apples 
were  grown  at  the  Chateau  of  Brequigny :  they  are  verv  large,  and  somewhat 
oblique  at  their  base ;  of  a  fine  red  on  one  side  and  yellowi^  or  greenish  on 
the  other.  The  two  sides  are  of  unequal  thickness,  and  have  a  different 
odour.  The  flavour  is  also  different ;  that  of  the  red  side  being  acid,  whilst  that 
of  the  yellow  side  is  very  sweet.  It  may  be  called  an  apple  formed  by  the 
union  of  half  a  sweet  apple,  and  half  a  sour  apple.  The  seeds  are  scarcely 
ever  perfectly  developed,  as  in  most  hybrids ;  bems  commonly  reduced  to  the 
envelopes,  which,  however,  are  very  thick.    (M,  Jan.  14.  1837. j 

GERMANY. 

Paikm  far  Sale  at  Hamburg,  —  Messrs.  Ecklon  and  Z^her  collected  many 
plants  of  Encepbalirtos  in  South  Afirica  in  1835;  and  the  following  species 
are  now  at  Hambure  for  sale,  at  prices  var3dng  from  50  to  1200  marcs,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plants :  — 

Encephal&rtos  Frederics  Guli^lmi  Lehm.,  from  1ft  8 in.  to  8ft.  Sin.  high; 
from  3  tt.  4  hi.  to  4  ft.  3  m.  in  circumference ;  price  from  200  to  1200  marcs. 

£.  Altensteintt  Lehm.,  firom  5  ft.  2  in.  to  10  ft  6  in.  high ;  from  3  ft  to  4  ft. 
3  in.  in  circumference ;  and  price  firom  300  to  1000  marcs. 

E.  C4ffer  Lehm,^  from  4ft.  1  in.  to  9  ft.  7  in.  high ;  fi*om  3  ft.  6 in.  to  4  ft. 
10  in.  in  circumference ;  and  price  from  400  to  700  marcs. 

E.h6rridus  i^fii.,fix>m  1  ft.  4in.  to  2ft.  7in.high ;  from  2ft.  6in.  to  Sft 
5  in.  in  circumference ;  and  price  from  50  to  200  marcs. 

E.  pungens,  from  2fl.  5  in.  to  2  ft.  9  in.  high ;  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference ;  and  price  from  200  to  250  marcs. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  naked  stems,  without  any  leaves ;  the 
plants  being  at  present  lying  in  a  dry  room,  and,  consequently,  in  a  fit  state 
tot  transportation.    A  marc  is  nearly  \s.  3d, 
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TffS  F6ptdut  tMdit  Hort.,  P.  nigra  var.  viridis  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1652.,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Nurse,  who  lived  at  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge.    Whetoer  he 
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18  now  living,  I  cannot  say,  or  he  could  furnish  you  with  all  particulars.  We 
have  grown  it,  I  should  think,  twenty  years ;  which  is,  probably,  as  long  as  it 
has  been  cultivated;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
brieht  green  leaves  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  and  also  by  the  tight  colour 
ana  smooth  round  wood  of  the  young  shoots.  —  Frederick  Jifackie,  Norwich 
Nursery,  Dec.  1836. 

Acacia  and  Eucal^tiis4n  the  Norunch  Nursery  *  —  The  acacias  are  looking 
well,  and  are  covered  with  flower  buds.  One  of  them  lost  its  leader  last  winter, 
which  somewhat  spoils  the  appearance  of  it;  but  it  has  made  a  vigorous  growth 
this  season.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  species  of  Eucalyptus  abroad ;  but  I 
tiiink  none  will  stand  our  wmters  so  well  as  the  E.  alplna.  It  grows  much 
slower  than  any  of  the  others;  and  its  wood,  therefore,  gets  better  ripened. 
Both  E.  robiista  and  E.  resinifera  have  had  their  younger  shoots  injured  this 
autumn ;  but  £.  alpina  looks  as  well  as  it  did  at  midsummer.  It  grows  on 
the  highest  parts  or  Mount  Wellington,  and  was  thence  sent  to  me  by  James 
Backhouse.  —  Id. 

Grotoing  Gmpes  in  the  open  Air  in  Herejbrdshire.  —  Mr,  Moss,  gardener  at 
Eastnor  Castle,  is  one  of  tne  best  and  most  successful  grape-growers  in  Engw 
land,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  He  had  5001b.  of  grapes  last  season,  from  a 
black  Hamburg  vine ;  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  which,  at  the  collar, 
or  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  was  under  4  in.  In  1835,  the  crop  on  the  same  vine 
was  equally  as  heavy.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton,  and  many  other  nurserymen, 
saw  both  crops.  In  1833, 1  had  three  bushels  of  bunches  of  the  esp^rione 
crape  on  one  plant,  in  the  open  air,  12  years  old,  and  5  in.  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem  :  several  of  the  bunches  were  2^  lb.;  audit  has  produced 
equally  good  crops  since.  The  border  was  neither  dug  nor  dungc^i  in  any 
way  whatever  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  above  is  adduced  in  order  to 
afibrd  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  1  do  not  think  that  the  circumference 
or  diameter  ox  the  stem  of  a  vine  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  weight 
of  crop  that  vine  is  capable  of  producing.  Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Brown,  gar-* 
dener  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  and  several  other  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood, 
are  all  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  of  them  approve  of  Mr.  Hoare's  7\^aUse 
on  the  Vine  in  every  other  respect  but  this,  —  2).  Beaton.  Hajffieid,  near 
Ledbury,  March  24.  1837. 

Trimestrianf  or  Three-omonth,  Wheats.  —  I  am  persuaded  that  the  term 
trimestrian  is  not  applicable  to  wheats  grown  in  any  of  our  British  climates. 
The  shortest  time  in  which  I  have  raised  wheat  by  culture,  adapted  for  the 
general  purposes  of  husbandry,  has  been  154  days,  instead  of  90  days,  the 
trimestnan  period.  I  suspect,  however,  that  most  kinds  of  wheat  will  ripen 
in  six  months,  if  judiciously  treated. — John  Le  Couteur.  Believue,  Jersey, 
Feb.  27.  1837. 

Col.  Le  Couteur  informs  us  that  his  collection  of  wheat  in  actual  cultiva* 
tion,  consisted  of  more  than  150  varieties  or  subvarieties,  previously  to  receiv- 
ing the  54  sorts  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  (see  p.  45.),  we 
were  enabled  to  send  him.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  lately  published  a  small 
work  On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat,  of  which  a  very 
interesting  notice  will  be  found  in  the  British  Press  for  Feb.  24.,  and  another 
in  the  Scotsman  of  Feb.  8.  Col.  Le  Couteur  bein^  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Vilmorin  of  Pans,  all  his  sorts  of  wheat 
will  speedily  be  tried  by  the  best  cultivators  in  Europe.  When  an  amateur 
cultivator,  such  as  Col.  Le  Couteur,  is  seconded  by  tradesmen  so  scientific,  so 
ardent,  and  so  extensively  connected,  as  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin,  the 
greatest  good  to  society  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  —  Cond^ 

SCOTLAND. 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  —  March  9.  Professor  Graham,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  alluded  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society,  which, 
although  not  yet  a  year  old,  had  enrolled  above  a  hundred  members,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  honorary  members  recently  elected.    After 
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various  donations  had  been  noticed,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Nicol,  ^  On  the 
Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Wood  of  various  Species  of  -Rh&mnus,"  showing 
that,  in  numerous  instances,  marked  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  bore 
reference  to  obvious  external  characters.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several 
beautiful  drawings,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  M*Nab.  A  paper  was  also  read 
from  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  containing  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  the 
Alps  of  the  Valaisy  Switzerland. 

March  17.  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Society,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  members  supped  together  at  the  British  Hotel ;  Professor  Graham  in 
the  chair,  Dr. .  Walker- Arnott,  croupier.  It  was  arranged  that  the  future 
anniversary  meetings  of  the  Society  should  take  place  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  March,  and  th^  the  president  should  prepare  for  each  occasion  a  report 
of  the  progress  sdd  state  of  botany  in  Britam.  (^Edin.  AdverL,  March  21.) 

Flora  Perthetuis.  —  The  writer  of  botanical  notices  in  the  Perth  Courier, 
who  is  generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  Robertson,  the  very  intelligent  gardener 
at  Kinfauns  Castle,  contemplates  publishing  soon  a  flora  of  the  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth.  From  the  varied  economical  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  a  very  interesting  work. 
^Cond. 


Art.  IV.     The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  Jor  mutual 
Instruction. 

Having  formerly  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners' Association,  I  now  send  you,  by  order  of  the  committee,  a  short 
abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society  since  it  has  met  regularly.  —  R.  Fish, 
Secretary.     March  4.  1837. 

JDec.  5,  1837.  The  first  discussion  took  place,  when  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Fish's  essay  was  read,  showing  the  importance  of  general  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, from  a  consideration  of  the  improvements  which  have  already  been 
effected,  and  the  general  interest  felt  for  gardening  pursuits.  A  verv  animated 
discussion  followed ;  but  the  objections  brought  forward  were  introcfuced  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting  discussion,  than  from  a  belief  in  their  validity. 

Ihc,  19.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fish's  Essay  was  read,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  information  by  gardeners^ 
nrom  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  improvements  were  likely  to  be 
effected ;  and,  also,  from  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under 
which  they  still  labour.  Mr.  Acton  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the 
essay ;  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  gardeners  being  acquainted  with  literature 
as  well  as  with  science;  and,  above  all,  on  the  importance  of  making  our 
knowledge  subservient  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  eood.  He  reprobated  the 
cruel  custom  of  torturing  insects ;  and  contended  that  gardeners  might  attain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  entomology  from  books.  Mr.  Fish  contended  that 
books  were  but  a  secondary  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  practical  investigation.  Mr.  Russel  mentioned  a  remedy  for  the  turnip 
fly  (turnip  flea4)eetle) ;  namely,  rolling  the  ground  early  in  the  morning,  which 
crushed  tne  beetle,  which  was  at  that  time  reposing  in  the  hollow  of  the  clod. 
Mr.  Plunkett  considered,  that  the  only  bendit  that  could  arise  from  rolling, 
would  be  from  the  grit  and  dust  left  upon  the  plant  by  the  roller,  which  would 
prevent  the  beetle  from  lodging  upon  it.  Mr.  Hardie  mentioned  a  remedy 
which  he  had  always  found  Sectual ;  namely,  watering  the  young  plants  with 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  elder.  Mr,  Gibbs  had  been  long 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  rolling,  but  considered  it  very  ineffectual.  Mr. 
Acton  gave  a  recipe  for  destroying  the  thrips  upon  small  plants,  namely,  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  receiver,  along  with  a  piece  ot  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine,  when 
the  fumes  of  the  camphor  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Mr.  Bailie  detailed 
a  very  interesting  experiment,  by  which  a  large  bell-glass,  set  air-tight  over 
some  orchideous  plants,  was  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  it,  when 
exposed  to  the  fiiU  influence  of  the  sun.   An  interesting  conversation  followed, 
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respecting  the  growing  and  transporting  of  plants  in  close  glazed  cases ;  the 
vitality  of  seeds ;  the  vegetating  of  white  clover  after  the  fires  made  by  gipsies  in 
their  encampments,  and  the  appearance  of  cruciferous  plants,  after  great  con- 
flagrations in  town. 

Jan,  2.  1837.  Exhibited,  some  fine  specimens  of  French  pears,  and  also  some 
Ribston  pippins,  and  other  apples,  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sutherland, 
Otto  House,  Hammersmith.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Russel,  *'  On  the 
Advantages  we  derive  from  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil."  Mr.  Russel  commenced 
his  essay  by  referring  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  man,  at  first,  existed  as  a 
rude  and  savage  being,  depending  upon  the  chances  of  the  day  for  his  support; 
that  a  great  advance  in  civilisation  was  made  when  man  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  thus  evidencing  the  presence  of  forethought;  also,  that  agriculture 
ameliorates  the  climate,  prevents  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  heavy 
rains  and  excessive  drought;  and  banishes  famine,  with  all  its  evils,  from  a  land. 
Mr.  Fish  contended  that  the  savage  state,  instead  of  being  the  foremost  state 
of  man,  existed  only  among  those  who  had  wandered  or  been  banished 
from  society;  that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  preceded  the  keeping  of 
flocks  and  of  herds  ;  and  that  the  latter  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
hunting :  that  the  mere  cultivating  of  the  soil  exerts  a  very  secondary  influence 
in  promoting  civilisation,  as  countries,  hitherto  agricultural,  without  cities  and 
without  commerce,  have  been  inhabited  by  despot  rulers  and  by  abject  serfs ; 
but  that,  undoubtedly,  agriculture,  arboriculture,  and  draining  have  effected 
much  for  the  climate  of  our  country,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere. 

Jan,  16.  1837.  Exhibited,  good  specimens  of  apples,  by  Mr.  Underwood, 

Sirdener  to  W.  Kine,  £s(][.,  Hamlet  House ;  also  some  good  pears  firom  the 
uke  of  Devonshire  s,  Chiswick  House.  Mr.  Bailie  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  Easter  beurr^,  and  other  Flemish  pears,  were  superior  for  kitchen 
use  to  the  Uvedale,  St.  Germain,  and  other  baking  pears. 

Jan.  30.  Exhibited  a  bunch  of  Russian  violets,  by  Mr.  Bailie,  Hammersmith. 
Mr.  Russel  read  a  continuation  of  his  essay,  which  was  similar  in  matter  to  the 
former  part.  He  adverted  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  bv  man  in  different  climates^ 
in  proportion  as  his  energies  were  exercised ;  and,  following  up  his  former  re- 
marks, contended  that  me  presence  of  com  in  a  country  indicated  the  high 
civilisation  of  .that  country  ;  and  instanced  the  finding  of  wheat  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  as  attesting  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which  that  country  had 
then  reached.  Mr.  Fish,  in  addition  to  other  remarks,  contended  that  the  very 
existence  of  these  pyramids,  reared  with  immense  labour,  without  one  principle 
of  utility,  furnishes  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  low  state  of  civilisation  which 
then  existed.  Mr.  W.  Knight  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  America, 
as  a  proof  that  cultivating  the  soil  was  not  always  associated  with  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civilisation.  Mr.  Caie  considered  that,  where  education 
and  civilisation  existed,  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  follow.  Mr. 
Parrot  contended  that  civilisation  had  been  more  indebted  to  the  mechanical 
orders,  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Keane  followed  up  his  former 
remarks,  by  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  exercises  in  promoting  civilisation. 

.  Feb,  15.  Mr.  Keane  read  an  essay  *'  On  the  Necessity  of  understanding  the 
Properties  of  Soils,  as  affording  the  best  Clue  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables."  Mr.  Keane  commenced  with  referring  to  some  opinions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy ;  then  hinted  at  the  pleasure  which  chemistry  affords  when 
the  first  difBculties  are  got  over;  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  simple  earths  will 
not  sustain  vegetable  growth  ;  and  noticed  the  means  b^  which  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  any  ingredient  may  be  known  and  remedied ;  the  importance  of 
practical  experimentalising ;  the  necessity  for  a  proper  nomenclature  for  soils ; 
the  suiting  of  soils  to  the  different  habits  of  plants ;  and  the  usefulness  of 
such  knowledge,  from  the  laws  of  nature  remaining  immutable.  Mr.  Fish 
agreed  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Keane,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  chemical  science ;  adverted  to  the  use  of  cfd- 
careous  manures,  and  when  their  application  would  be  profitable;  the  means 
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of  detecdng  the  presence  of  magneman  limestone ;  and  a  simple  method  of 
ascertatniilg  the  value  of  marls.  Mr.  Stapleton  brought  forward  a  number  of 
substances  which  remained  insoluble  after  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  vine; 
he  also  showed  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction  vrith  two  panes  of  glass, 
and  small  glass  tubes.  Mr.  Ayres  considered  that  Mr.  Keane  had  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Humphry  D&vy,  as  that  eminent  chemist 
was  in  error  in  several  points,  more  especially  m  his  recommending  the  use  of 
fresh  manure ;  it  being  now  known  that  manure  possesses  the  greatest  fertilising 
influence  when  used  in  a  decomposed  state,  from  the  humic  acid  it  contains. 
Mr.  Stapleton  informed  the  Society  that  Mr.  Layton,  a  chemical  gentleman/ 
would  be  happy  to  give  several  lectures  to  the  Society ;  and  the  Society,  having 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Layton,  commissioned  Mr.  Stapleton  to  state 
that  die  Society  would  be  obliged  by  his  services. 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum. ^hk  Vol.  XII.  p. 554.  line  15.,  for  « SOft  high,"  read  «  13 f^. 
high." 

Increase  of  the  Stump  of  the  Silver  Fir,  without  the  Aid  ofLeavet,  (p.  I4>2.)  — 
I  feel  not  a  little  gratified,  and  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  for  inserting  M, 
Dutrochefs  account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  silver  fir  so  long  after 
Uie  tree  had  been  felled.  It  is  some  confirmation,  I  think,  of  my  own  ideas 
regartling  the  local  developement  of  the  vital  membrane,  and  non^escent  of 
the  sap,  published  some  years  ago.  M.  Dutrochet's  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  and  his  candour  in  afterwards  publishing  it,  show 
him  to  be  a  lover  of  truth ;  because  this  fact  not  only  contradicts  some  of  his 
own  previously  declared  opinions,  but  those  of  many  of  his  most  intimate 
fiiends  and  coadjutors  in  the  investigation  of  vegetable  economy  and  botanical 
research. 

We  have  cause  to  rc«ret  that  that  eminent  physioloffist  has  not  i4)peiKled 
his  own  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  naked  fiict ;  as  it  la 
mbable  he  would  have  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  opixuon  of  Du  Hamel, 
Knight,  De  CandoUe,  Lindley,  &c.,  who  have  all  affirmed,  as  an  indisputable 
doctrine,  that  the  accretion  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  is  accomplished  hy 
the  subsidence  and  organisable  properties  of  the  elaborated  sap.  This  he 
(M.  Dotrochet)  would  very  naturally  have  done,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  his  friends,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  science  itself.  It  would  be 
curious,  too,  to  see  how  he  would  apply  his  own  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
exosmose  and  endosmose  currents  of  the  sap  in  vascular  tissue,  vrfaere  no  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  could  take  place,  and  where  there  were  inlets,  but  no 
outlets,  save  a  small  degree  of  expansion. 

The  only  comment  on  the  circumstance  is  the  following  sentence :. —  *'  It 
appears  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is  the  result  of  a  local 
developement ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  increase  does  not  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists  still  think."  Whether 
this  sentence  was  written  by  the  reporter  to  L* Hermes,  or  by  M.  Dutrochet 
himself,  does  not  appear ;  but,  if  by  the  latter  gentleman,  it  will  astonish  many 
of  his  own  admirers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  consider  die  descent  of  the  sap 
as  an  iirefitigable  truth.  —  J,  Main,    March  14. 1837. 

InirodtLcmg  the  better  SorU  of  Vegetables  to  Cottagers,  (Vol.  XL  p.  63.)  ^  I 
believe  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  introducing  the  better  sorts 
of  vegetables  to  cottagers.  I  find  many  who  cannot  endure  that  general 
fiivourite,  celery ;  and  1  have  amused  myself  to-day  on  the  subject  with  a  man 
at  work  here.  I  sent  him  some  salad,  nicely  dressed  for  my  own  dinner,  to 
try  and  make  him  like  celery  and  beet-root.  Even  the  dressing  did  not  make 
it  palatable  to  him,  nor  conquer  his  objections  to  the  celery  and  beet-root ;  and 
we  had  a  hearty  laugh  together,  when  he  closed  the  description  of  his  dniike 
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to  them,  by  observing  that  "  half  the  vegetables  great  folks  eat,  the  poor  man 
would  not  pick  up  in  the  road."  In  £M:t,  half  our  tastes  are  acquired.  —  Seiim, 
Feb,  5.  1837. 

Desiroving  the  Tkript^  j-c.  -—  It  appears,  by  tite  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Puller 
(Vol.  Xn.  p.  352.),  that  my  receipt  tor  destroying  the  thrips  is  not  applicable 
where  there  is  fire-heat ;  though  I  bes  to  assure  him  that  my  cucumber  plants 
in  the  frame  did  very  well  after  its  appucation :  but  I  sprinkled  them  with  dean 
water  next  morning,  and  kept  them  shaded  all  day.  The  following  recipe,  re- 
commended by  the  worthy  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  J.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  for  the  destruction  ofooth  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  which  he  has  practised 
for  some  time,  will,  I  think,  be  more  applicable  for  Bfr.  C.  Puller's  stove 
cucumbers ;  and,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  stated  in  your  pages,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  it  to  Mr.  C.  Puller,  by  way  of  compensation  for  hb  loss.  Mr. 
Knieht  knocked  the  small  tube  off  the  end  or  his  old  apparatus  used  for 
smoking  the  stoves,  &c.,  and  had  small  holes  made  in  the  end,  which  rendered 
it  soffl^ing  like  Curtis's  lime-duster,  figured  in  Vol.  I.  p.  4)5.  A  small 
quantity  of  die  flour  of  sulphur  \ras  put  into  this,  now  to  be  called  the  sulphur 
tube,  along  with  a  few  pieces  of  feathers  (cut  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
quills).  This  being  done,  the  sulphur  tube  was  put  on  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
held  under  the  leaves  of  vines,  peaches,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. ;  and,  by  the 
operator  giving  very  gentle  pufis,  the  rigidity  of  the  feathers  kept  tossing  the 
sulphur  f£out  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  it  to  come  out  in  very  small 
ouantities,  which  deposits  itself  under  and  over  every  leaf  in  the  house  or 
mme,  and  bids  defiance  to  every  species  of  insect :  the  house  or  frame  to  be 
kept  rather  warmer  than  usual,  and  the  plants  not  to  be  sprinkled  afterwards. 
The  above  may  be  of  great  service  to  us  m  frame  culture;  but  I  think  there  is 
nothing  that  will  beat  the  old  plan  in  vineries  where  there  are  whitewashed 
flues ;  which  is  that  of  adding  a  handful  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  to  the  whitewash, 
and  brushing  it  on  the  flues  before  the  leaves  come  out.  —  Agrcnonu^t  Nephew^ 
Feb.  15.  1837. 

Sir  Hemy  Steuarft  Mode  of  trafupianiing  TWet,  and  relative  StUffeds,  -« 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  I  vras  engaffed  at  school  in  leammgthat 
part  of  arithmetic  called  Profit  and  Loss ;  and  ror  several  years  I  have  been 
engaged  in  planting  for  Profit  and  Loss ;  for  the  young  trees  which  I  have 
pluited  I  term  Profit,  and  the  large  ones  Loss.  This  aping  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  plan  I  detest;  but,  thoueh  I  said  all  I  could  to  point  out  its  defects 
to  my  employer,  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  having  read  that  part  of  the  Planter's 
Guide  which  states  that,  *'  where  gentlemen  are  led  by  their  gardeners,  it  is 
die  blind  leading  the  bUnd."  Strange  as  it  maj^  appear  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
it  is  a  fact,  diat  those  who  have  been  led  by  him  haye  had  reason  to  repent; 
and  are  not  so  blind,  but  they  can  now  see  yery  dearly  that  their  newly 
planted  large  trees  look  like  stricken  deer,  and  their  large  transplanting 
machines  like  lumber.  I  did  not  lay  down  the  pruning-knife,  and  take  up  the 
pen,  merely  to  write  the  aboye  truth,  but  another,  of  a  diflerent  nature.  Having 
seen  Mr.  K.  Glendinning's  list  of  trees  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  515.,  which  he  recom- 
mends for  planting  an  approach,  it  struck  me  how  easy  it  was  to  vmte  out  a 
list  of  names  of  trees,  and  recommend  it  in  print,  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
gendemen  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  particularly  any  of  those  sentlemen  ymo 
have  read  the  Planter's  Gtdde.  During  the  last  three  years,  I  hare  planted, 
and  am  now  completing,  an  approach  about  a  mile  long;  the  eround  very 
much  undulated,  and  a  variety  of  soil.  I  recommended  a  lon^  Ust  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  A\xr  monspessuUbium,  KegimdofniKiniidhumy  diflerent  species 
of  ^^sculus,  the  ash,  different  spedes  of  American  oaks,  &c  To  form  back 
and  side  scenes  near  the  mansion,  or,  rather,  to  improve  them,  there  being  no 
evergreen  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  plenty  of  oak  and  b^ch, 
I  recommended  C^drua  Libani,  PinuM  Cembra,  jChies  Dougll^i,  &c.,  of  that 
delightfiil  fiunil^,  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  I  thought  would  connect  the 
new  planting  with  the  old,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  winter's  cold.  All  I  could 
aay  was  of  no  avail  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  the  PUnUer^s  Gwde; 
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and  last,  though  not  least,  I  planted  about  a  hundred  bushes,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  ordered  to  be  all  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Here  I  tried 
again  to  introduce  a  long  list  of  new,  beautiful,  and  curious  thorns,  such  as 
Cratse^gus  tenacetifolia,  C,  coccfnea,  C  c.  cor&Uina,  C,  macradintha,  &c. ;  but  all 
my  finp  names  were  of  no  use  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  Sir.  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter^ t  Guide,  and  being  determined  not  to  be  led  by  "  the  blind. 
I  therefore  determined  never  more  to  mention  anything  new;  feeling  confident 
that  it  is  extreme  folly  to  attempt  to  lead  those  who  will  not  see.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  very  truly  remarks  that  *'  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  this  kingdom  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  good  sportsmen,  and,  of  late,  they  have  become 
knowing  agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders ;  and,  as  the  tide  of  fashion  has,  not 
long  since,  set  in  from  the  south  in  favour  of  the  occupation  last  mentioned, 
and  flowed  even  to  fulness,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  wood  will, 
ere  long,  have  its  turn."  Who,  I  ask,  but  gardeners  (notwidistanding  their 
being  such  blind  guides),  are  to  set  in  the  wood  fashion  from  the  south  ?  It 
always  appeared  strange  to  me,  that  a  man  of  such  abilities  as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  snould  speak  in  the  manner  he  does  of  gardeners.  He  is  certainly 
taking  the  leading-strings  out  of  the  gardeners'  hands,  when  he  tries  to  make 
gentlemen  believe  that  an  old  tree  will  srow  just  as  well  afler  removal  as  a 
young  one ;  for  this  is  certainly  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  To  put  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  assertion  about  gardeners  to  the  test,  let  us  suppose  that  a  gentleman, 
wishing  to  make  some  alteration  in  his  grounds,  had  engaoed  a  first-rate 
gardener  to  lead  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  blind  man  would  have  directed 
mm  to  trench,  mix,  and  pulverise  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  fL ;  to  convert 
his  abundant  stock  of  peat  earth  into  pabulum,  or  convertible  matter,  after 
Lord  Meadowbank's  plan ;  to  apply  it  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  trenched  ground ; 
and  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  into  one  uniform  mass.  This  part  of  the 
work  having  been  well  executed,  the  blind  gardener  would  advise  his  employer 
to  get  young  trees  from  a  niu^ery,  that  had  been  transplanted  for  three  years, 
at  3  fl.  apart  every  way,  and  to  pay  the  nurseryman  three  times  as  much  money 
for  them  as  is  generally  charged  for  those  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way  at 
1  it,  apart.  Had  Sir  Henry  Steuart  spent  his  money,  directed  by  the  blind 
man's  Knowledge,  in  the  above  manner,  he  would  have  had  more  real  beauty, 
and  more  real  property,  in  his  woods,  than  there  can  be  in  them  at  present ;  for, 
had  young  trees  been  planted  in  1816,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  estate,  with  the 
same  allowance  of  manure  which  he  had  given  to  old  ones,  they  would  by 
this  time  have  measured,  if  Quercus  pedunculata,  from  20  h,  to  30  fit.  high ;  if 
Q.  sessiliflora,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high;  and  if  the  Chichester  or  Huntingdon 
elm,  in  a  favourable  soil,  from  40  f);.  to  50  fl  high.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  when  I  assert  that,  had  even  the  common  English  elm 
been  planted,  at  the  above-mentioned  time,  about  5  ft.  above  the  level,  and 
20  fl.  from  the  lake,  it  would  have  measured  60  ft.  high.  —  Agronome^t  Nephew. 
Nov.  1.  1836. 

Forming  Plantations  tmth  a  View  to  faciUtating  their  Aftermanagement.  —  I 
quite  concur  vdth  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  in  his  observations  (see  Vol.  XII. 
p.  237.)  on  my  plan  of  '*  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
aflermana^ment,"  that  no  regular  plan  of  thinning  them  is  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  a  thinning  under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  forester.  Biit 
he  must  bear  in  mind,  that  three  fourths  of  the  plantations  in  England  are 
ruined  for  want  of  early  thinning  of  any  kind ;  that  very  few  persons  can  have 
the  aid  of  skilful  foresters ;  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  planters,  either 
for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  or  from  being  too  idle,  cannot,  or  do  not,  in 
fact,  superintend  such  operations.  It  was  for  the  use  of  that  large  class  of 
persons  that  my  plan  was  promulgated.  Further  experience  induces  me  most 
strongly  to  recommend  that  plan  of  planting,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  ma- 
nagement, to  those  who'  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  command  a  forester^s  aid, 
or  their  own  time.  I  have,  this  season,  experienced  the  advantages  of  it  in  a 
^antation  of  16  acres,  formed  upon  the  plan  recommended  in  Vol.  X.  p.  26. 
This  plantation,  now  of  nine  years'  growtn,  required  thinning  this  winter.     It 
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would  have  occupied  anjr  one  many  days  to  mark  the  trees  to  be  cut 
out,  and  I  could  not  possibly  devote  an  hour  to  it.  I  gave  a  common  wood- 
man a  plan  on  paper  of  a  small  portion,  and  crossed  in  pencil  the  trees  to  be 
cut  out,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  over  the  whole  plantation  in  like  manner ; 
and  the  work  has  been  satistactorily  performed.  In  a  few  instances,  no  doubt, 
it  has  happened  that  a  better  tree  has  been  cut,  and  a  worse  left;  but  this 
damage  would  amount  to  very  little,  and  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  delating  the  thinning  for  a  single 
year.  —  Charles  Lawrence,     Cirencester ,  January^  1837. 

Quercus  pedunculdia  and  Q.  sessUiflora,  with  their  Varieties.  ^-1  herewith 
send  you  two  small  branches  of  oak,  which  I  consider  to  be  worthy  of  your 
notice.  I  cut  them  off  two  large  trees  that  grow  amongst  many  more  of  the 
same  family,  but  which  were,  on  Nov.  5.  1836,  as  green  as  the  common 
holly ;  and  now  they  have  got  that  golden  tint  which  their  neighbours  had  on 
Oct.  5. :  thus  gainine  a  month  or  five  weeks  on  dreary  winter.  I  call  them 
Q,  sessiliflora,  though  their  very  lone  footstalks  are  as  remarkable  as  their  late 
greenness;  but  to  give  names  to  sll  the  variations  of  oaks  in  this  country 
would  be  a  hard  task.  I  could  send  you  a  bushel  of  oak  leaves  out  of  Bewdley 
Forest  (or  Wyre  Forest),  that  would  vary  in  breadth  from  a  roan's  finger  to  a 
man's  hand,  and,  in  manner  of  growth,  from  leaves  quite  sessile  to  leaves  with 
footstalks  2 in.  long.  The  forest  contains  about  12,000  acres;  and  I  have 
been  over  the  greatest  part  of  it;  and  I  find  both  Q.  poiunculata  and  Q,  ses- 
siliflora in  abundance,  besides  hundreds  of  varieties,  as  I  have  above  stated. 
From  this,  I  take  it  that  Q.  sessilifl6ra  has  been  as  lon^  in  England  as  Q- pe- 
dunculata.  I  asked  one  of  Mr.  Childe's  woodcutters  if  he  found  any  differ- 
ence in  the  hardness  of  the  wood ;  and  he  told  me  very  seriously  that  there 
were  three  diflerent  sorts  of  oaks  in  the  forest ;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white.  Of  these  the  black  is  the  hardest,  and  the  white  the  soflest.  On 
hearing  the  above,  I  requested  him  to  send  me  a,  specimen  of  each,  with  a 
leaf,  sometime  during  the  winter,  that  I  might  learn  which  leaf  it  is  that  produces 
the  red  oak.  The  oldest  and  largest  oaks  about  Kinlet  are  Q.  sessiliflora, 
which  grows  much  faster  than  Q,  pedunculata.  There  is  a  beautiful  grove  of 
old  oaks  here,  on  a  hanging  bank  of  about  400  acres  which  is  seen  from  the 
drawingroom  windows ;  and  every  person  of  taste  who  sees  it  considers  it 
grand.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  here  is,  that  it  is  going  to  have  a  partial 
thinning ;  and  any  person,  that  knows  the  face  of  an  oSk.  in  winter  as  well  as 
he  does  in  summer,  may  mark  Q.  sessilifldra  for  the  axe,  and  leave  Q.  peduncu- 
Xkta.  to  stand  until  England  wants  new  ships ;  for  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  their  manner  of  growth  as  there  b  between  the  black  Italian  and  Lombardy 
poplars.  Q.  sessilmora  grows  very  luxuriantly,  with  the  branches  upright,  or 
fastigiate ;  and  Q.  pedunculata  grows  slowly,  with  the  branches  horizontal ; 
and  Its  gnarled  sprav  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spray  of  Q*  sessiliflora  at 
a  great  distance.  Though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  against  Q.  sessi- 
lifldra,  I  do  not  think  that  gentlemen  would  like  to  have  this  kind  totally 
eradicated,  as  they  are,  wherever  I  have  been,  the  larger  trees.  I  think  that 
the  nurserymen  ought  to  keep  them  separate ;  then  gentlemen  might  plant 
Q.  sessiliflora  for  coppice,  ancf  Q.  pedunculata  for  timber.  —  John  Pearson, 
Kinlet  Gardens,  Nov,  26.  1836. 

7%^  Black  Irish  Elm.  (Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1398.)  — In  compliance  with  your 
enquiries  respecting  the  black  Irish  elm,  I  bee  to  say  that  it  was  sent  bv  me  to 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswidc,  being  a  variety  which,  though  I 
will  not  affirm  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  yet  is  one  that  I  have  not  met  with  else- 
where, or  any  description  that  suits  it.  It  was  found  by  my  father,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, about  1770,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  dark  chestnut-colour  of  its  young  shoots,  is  hardy,  grows 
quickly  when  young,  and  makes  a  slender,  erect,  handsome  tree  when  old.  I 
sent  it  also  to  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Glasnevin,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Garden,  Edinburgh;  and  their  books  should  point  it  out — J, 
Robertson.    Kilkenny,  Feb,  18.  1837. 
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C^tituf  seop^inus  Link,  SpdrHum  scoparium  L. — To  the  Tarious  uses  assigned 
to  the  Cytisus  xcopsUrius,  or  common  broom,  in  the  Arboretum  SrUanmcum, 
add  the  following:  —  A  strong  decoction  of  the  recent  shoots  is  used  by 
shepherds,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  salving  she^ ;  and  is  believed  to  be  as 
effectual  as  tobacco  liquor,  for  which  it  is  substituted.  Some  add  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  this  decoction  before  usmg  it.  —  D.  Beaton,  Haffield^ 
near  Ledhwy^  March  7.  1837. 
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The  Drjf  Scale  on  Apple  and  Pear  Treet.  —  The  pear  and  apple  wall-trees 
in  this  garden,  and  one  or  two  of  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
infested  to  a  most  fearful  extent  with  a  small  insect,  known  here  by  the  name 
of  the  Dry  Scale.  It  resides  upon  the  bark,  and  sometimes,  I  believe, 
even  upon  the  fruit  itself.  It  has  a  moat  destructive  effect  upon  the  branches 
and  tree  where  it  takes  up  its  abode ;  the  branch  decaying,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
becomiog  utterly  useless.  I  never  observed  these  creatures  moving,  or  their 
organs  of  locomotion ;  but  I  should  think  they  are  possessed  of  such  organs, 
wings,  for  instance ;  for,  if  a  young  tree  is  planted  near  a  tree  infested  bj 
them,  emigration  soon  takes  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  young  tree  is 
swarming  with  them.  Here  they  seem  most  partial  to  the  Ribston  pippin 
apple,  and  black  Achan  pear ;  never  touching  plums,  peaches,  or  cherries. 

Along  with  this  I  have  sent  two  branches ;  the  one  of  a  pear  tree,  the  other 
of  an  apple  tree,  to  show  you  these  creatures  themselves,  and  the  destructive 
effects  thev  produce.  Once  or  twice  every  year,  I  rub  or  brush  the  branches 
infested  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  turpentine,  and  train  oil.  This  checks 
their  ravages,  but  only  partially ;  and,  besides,  it  has  not  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  trees. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is,  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  of  your  friends,  would 
be  so  good,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  this  insect  or  plant,  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
the  season  in  which  this  could  be  done  most  effectually ;  together  with  any 
other  useful  information  regarding  it ;  such  as  its  nature,  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion and  locomotion,  &c.  —  W,  B.^  Gardener.  Springfield^  Arbroath^  Mardi 
21.  1837. 

This  dry  scale  appears  to  be  the  C6ccus  conchifSrmis  Gmelin,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the  C6ccus  found  upon  apples,  and  figured  in 
the  Field  Naturalut,  p.  86. ;  although  in  W.  B.*s  branches  they  were  crowded 
closely  together,  indeed  upon  one  another.  It  is  in  the  very  young  state  that 
they  creep  about,  finding  their  way  instinctively  to  the  younger  shoots.  See 
Tram.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  3.,  for  a  remedy  by  Mr.  Ingpen.  —  J.  O.  W.  April^ 
1837. 

We  have  written  to  W.  B.  to  furnish  us  with  an  infested  branch  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  if  he  observes  any  change  taking  place  in  it,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Westwood  m&y  study  the  history  of  the  insect  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  meantime,  we  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ingpen, 
from  the  Thinsactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  :  — 

**  The  iiuuries  which  the  Cdcci  do  to  vegetation  are  very  great,  not  only  in 
green  and  hot-houses,  but  also,  which  is  of  more  importance,  to  the  out-door 
fruits.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  &c.,  suffer  alike  from  their  de- 
structive attacks.  The  effects  of  their  ravages  on  fruit  trees  appear  to  be, 
that,  by  absorbing  the  sap,  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  retarded,  the  fruit  loses 
both  size  and  flavour,  and  the  crop  decreases. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  female  Coccus  adhering  close  to  the  bark,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  this  state,  short  of  scraping  it  off*  the  branches.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, would  be  extremeljT  tedious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  the  life  of 
the  tree.  There  are  various  remedies  in  use;  such  as  washing  the  trees  with 
tobacco-water,  soft  soap  and  water,  and  lime-water ;  all  destructive  of  insect 
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life :  but,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  economy  is  of  importance.  Vegetable 
solutions  are  not  injurious  to  vegetable  life ;  but  mineral  washes  are,  no  doubt, 
dangerous.  Lime>water,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  combines  three  im- 
portant qualities :  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  vegetation,  it  is  cheap,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  to  insects.  I  should  recommend  two  or  tnree  applica- 
tions, in  the  spring,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  of  strong  lime-water 
with  a  brush,  and  a  dusting  of  quicklime  before  the  branches  get  dry  ;  or  a 
washing  of  soft  soap  and  water,  using  also  the  powdered  lime.  For  plants  in 
the  green  and  hot  house,  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes  is  said  not  only  to  destroy 
the  insect,  but  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  on  the  plant  washed  with  it. 

*'  I  think  the  causes  of  failure  in  getting  rid  of  this  pest  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  remedies  at  improper  seasons ;  that  is,  when  the  female  has 
become  fixed  to  the  plants.  I  woiud  suggest  that  the  remedies  be  applied 
when  the  young  larvse  make  their  appearance.  In  this  state  they  are  locomo- 
tive, and  may  l^  easily  detected  with  a  pocket  magnifier.  If,  therefore,  at  this 
period,  any  of  the  above  remedies  were  applied  two  or  three  times  in  the 
manner  before  suggested,  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  successful  result."  {JSntom. 
Draru.,  part  iiL  p.  175.) 
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7%t  Cabbagt  IViie. 
.per  down : 


Wbfte 

Red  -  .  . 

Cabbage  Plants,  or  CoWworts, 

perdoaen       .       . 
Broccoli,  per  bnnch 

Wbite 


PoUtoet 


L^umet, 
Peai,  imported  from 

per  half  sieve 
Kklneybettna  (foroed),  per  bun. 

t  T%Aer§  and  Itoots. 
rperton 
-Ipercwt     - 
Cper  busbel  - 
Kidney,  per  btnhel 
SooCch,  per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Jerusalem  Artichokesi  p.fsiere 
Turnips,  White,  per  buncfa  - 
CarroUL  per  bunch : 
Old  - 

Young  ... 

Horn  .... 

PUsnepSsperdoien    • 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Sklrret,  jwr  bunch 
Sooraonera,  per  bundte       • 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Honeradish,  per  bundle 
Radishes,   Red,   per-  doien 
hands  (94  to  aO  each) 
Tke  Sp(nadk  THbe. 
Tper  sieve 
[per  hair  sieve 
TkeOniomT>ibe. 
Onions,  old,  per  bushel 
for  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Green  (Cibouies),  per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  doaen  bunche*  . 
Chives,  per  dosen  roots 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Asnnagus,  per  hundred : 

Fine  large- 
Middling      . 
Small 


Ptom 


0    1 
0    6 


0    8    0 


0    1    6 
0    0    6 


15    0 
0    16 


4  10 

0  4 
0  8 
0  S 
0  2 
0  S 
1 


0   0   5 


0    16 


9    0 
1    6 


To 


7    0 
3    6 


0  10  0 

0  15  0 

0    5  0 

0    9  0 


0  10    0 


1  10    0 
0    9    6 


0    9    0 


0    S   0 
0    9   0 


0  19  0 

1  5  0 
0  7  0 
0    4  0 


Sea.kale,  per  pvnnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  per  score 
Endive^  per  score  .  • 
Celenr,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet  . 
Watercress,  per  dosen  small 
bunches  •        .        - 

Fot  and  Sweet  Herb9, 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tkrragon,  dried,  per  dot.  bun. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunchea 
Sage,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  per  doc  bunches 
Peppermint,  dried,  p.  dos.  bun. 
Mai3oram,  per  dos.  bun. 
Savory,  green,  per  doa.  bun. 
Basil,  dned,  per  doa.  bunches 
Rosemary,  green,  per  dot.  bun. 
Lavender,  dried,  per  doa.  bun. 

Sialkt  and  PtuUm  Ji>r  TarU, 

PkkUng,^ 
RhubaA  Stalks,  per  bundle 

BdOle  FkngI  and  Jnid, 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Moreto*  P^r  pound 
Truffles,  Foreign,  per  pound 

Fruits, 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushd : 
Nonpareils 
Relnettes  grises 
Baking 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  doaen : 

Bon  Chretien 
Strawberries,  foroed,  per  oi. 
FllberU,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
Pine-apples,  per  pound 
Grapes,  per  pound : 
Hot-bouse  .  • 

Portugal  ... 

Spanish         ... 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  brace 


rw-««-  S  pe'  doaen 
Oranges  J  P,  hundred 
Bitter,  per  hundred 

Nuts: 
Brasi1,per  bushel 
"    nisb,  per  peck  . 
Ions,  per  peck 


1  Fitmt 

£  t.  d. 

0    2    6 

0    0    6 

0    19 

0    0    6 

0    0    9 

0    0    6 

0    9    0 

0    S    0 

0    3    0 

0    4    0 

0    9    0 

0    6    0 

0    1    0 

0    10 

0    9    0 

0    9    0 

0    4    0 

0    4    0 

0  0    9 

0    3    6 

10    0 

0  16    0 

1  10   0 

1    0    0 

0    6   0 

0    6    0 

0    0   9 

5    0    0 

0    6    0 

019    0 

0    1    0 

0    0    6 

0    4    0 

0    0    9 

0    3    6 

0    9    0 

0    0    9 

0    5    0 

0  16    0 

0    4    6 

0    5    0 

Tb 
£  M.d, 

0  5  0 
0  1  0 
0  9  6 
0  16 
0    0    3 


0    0   7 


0    13 


9    0 

1  10 
0  10 

0  0 
0  1 
0    0 

0  19 

1  0 
0  3 
0  0 
0  6 
0  9 

0  16 

1  4 
0  9 
0  14 

0  0 
0  0 
0    0 
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Observations.  —  From  the  continued  prevalence  of  severe  frosts,  and  dry 
searching  wind,  during  the  last  four  weeks,  the  supplies  to  the  markets  have 
been  materially  diminished ;  which  has  had  considerable  effect  in  raising  the 
prices  of  all  articles  furnished  to  the  markets  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  season ;  such  as  broccolis,  coleworts,  spinach,  &c. 
The  prices  of  all  forced  vegetables  have  also  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
demand  created  from  tlie  deficiency  of  supply  in  other  articles,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season ;  so  that  the  market  has  presented  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  continued  diminution,  at  a  time  when  a  steady  increase  in  its  supplies  is 
usually  expected.  A  reference  to  the  present  list,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding, will  show  the  effect  produced  in  the  prices  of  most  articles.  Potatoes 
alone  have  decreased  in  value,  in  consequence  of  a  very  large  and  unexpected 
supply  having  come  to  hand,  to  the  extent  of  eight  thousand  tons  in  four 
da}'s,  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and  Jersey ;  but  not  any  from 
Ireland.  Onions  have  been  supplied  from  Bedfordshire  rather  fireely ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  crops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  having 
been  badly  harvested  (they  did  not  keep  well,  and  are  almost  exhausted), 
they  have  realised  much  higher  prices.  Carrots,  also,  have  been  in  demand, 
ancf  have  considerably  increased  in  value.  The  crop  of  apples  having  been 
but  moderate,  the  supply,  throughout  the  winter,  has  been  limited.  But  few 
foreign  have  been  imported  :  at  present  they  are  in  demand,  and  realise  good 
prices.  We  have  had  a  few!  peas,  from  time  to  time,  imported  from  Lisbon  ; 
but  they  do  not  come  to  hand  fi'esh,  and  have  not  been  immediately  saleable. 
It  will  be  yet  some  weeks  before  we  can  expect  any  of  our  own,  unless  we 
should  be  &voured  by  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  —  C,  G,  M,  April  22. 
1837. 
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March  21.  1^2^ .  ^  Exhibited.  Camellia  fimbri^ta,  from  Mr.  R.  Donald. 
Camellia  tricolor,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Low.  Dendrobium  aggr^ktum,  Ardfsia 
paniculata,  Oncldium  bifdlium,  and  O.  amplifitum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Jlkliscellaneous  flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.H.  F.  Strangways.  Illf  cium  florid&num, 
Styphelia  tubifldra,  Cymbfdium  aloifolium,  Andrdmeda  floribunda,  Seedling 
JZhodod^ndron  p6nticum,  two  seedling  Camellias,  and  five  other  sorts  in 
pots,  and  Ph^us  grandifolius,  fi-om  Mr.  Olenny.  Ixdra  coccfnea,  Oncidium 
carthaginen8e,£uph6rbta  jacquint^^ra  ff61gens),  and  Catas^tum  semiapertum, 
from  Mr.  Priestly,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Berberis  i4quif<51ium,  iSisyrfnchiura 
grandifldrum,  Bletia  Shepherdi,  Nem6phila  insignis,  Clematis  australis. — 
Fruit.  Pears:  Beurr^  ranee,  Easter  bergamot,  Chaptal,  a  good  stewing 
pear.  Apples :  Framboise,  and  Baldwin  kitchen  apples ;  Chester  pearmain 
and  Orange's  pearmain,  kitchen  and  table  apples,  American  pippin,  red 
everlasting,  which  has  a  bloom  like  that  on  some  of  the  Russian  apples  and 
crabs ;  and  Malo  di  Carlo,  the  celebrated  apple  of  Finale  (see  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultttral  Society) ;  though  here  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  inferior 
apple,  pale,  and  of  bad  ouality.  —  Cuttings  for  distribution.  Pears  :  Monsieur 
le  cure,  and  forme  de  Deliers.  Apples :  White  Nonpareil,  and  Sudbury 
beauty. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Kni^htian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Dendrobium 
aggregatum,  and  to  Mr.  Pnestley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  for  £u- 
pn^rbta  JtLcqmnuB/idra  (f6lgens). 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti* 
vators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.LuS.»  Secretary  to  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society  of  London. 

No.  4.    Thb  Onion  Flt. 

Order,  Diptera  Lmnaus.   (Two-winged  flies.) 

Division,  !Brach6cera  Macquart,    (Having  the  antennae  short,  and  furnished 

with  a  bristle  above.) 
Family,  ilfuscidse  Leach.    (So  named  from  the  Linniean  genus  JIfilisca.) 
Sub&mily,  Anthomyzides  Macguttrt. 
Genus,  Anthomj^  Meigen,    (So  named  from  two  Greek  words :  anthos,  a 

flower,  and  muta,  a  fly ;  expressive  of  the  attachment  of  the  insects,  of  which 

it  is  composed,  to  plants.) 
Subgenus,  Wg\e  Rob.  Desv.  Myod.,  p.  584, 
Species,  Anthom^  cep^m.*  (Scat6phaga  cep&rum  Kirby  and  Spence  Intr., 

vol. i.  p.  192.  note;  Anthoro^a  ceparum  BouchS  Ndturg,,  p.  73.,  Gart,  Ins,, 

p,  129.)    (Cepa,  the  Latin  specific  name  of  the  onion;  ceparum,  gen.  plur., 

of  the  onions.) 

During  the  summer  months,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  cultivator  of  onions  is  annoyed  by  perceiving  that,  here  and 
there,  in  various  parts  of  bis  beds  of  this  vegetable,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  the  leaves  fallen  on  the 
ground.  At  first,  thb  is  observed  in  plants  virhich  are  only  iust 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  above  the  diick- 
ness  of  a  straw.  These  soon  dfe,  and  then  others,  of  a  larger 
size,  are  observed  to  decay  in  a  similar  manner;  this  con- 
tinues until  the  middle  of  July,  and  even  until  the  onions  are 

*  Stqphens  gives  this  as  synonymous  with  Afusca  radicum  of  Linn^us  and 
Mdgen,  Jkfusca  d^cor^  of  Harris,  and  Anthom^ia  br&ssicsB  of  Wiedemann. 
Macquart  gives  ilfusca  radicum  of  Linnaeus  as  the  E^gl^  vulg^bis  of  Robineau 
Desvoidy.  The  description  of  Jliusca  radicum  of  Linnaeus  will  not  Bgcee  with 
the  onion  fly,  having  tour  black  bands,  and  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  /{4pha- 
nus.  I  should  also  suppose  that  it  is  distinct  from  Anthom^ia  br&ssicae. 
BouchS  has,  in  fact,  described  a  distinct  species  of  Anthom^  under  that 
name.  (Gart.  Ins.,  p.  131.)  He  has  also  described  A.  cep^m  and  A.  radi- 
cum as  distinct.  (Nature,  des  Int.,  p.  73. 75.) 
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full  grown;  at  which  time  they  have  occasionally  sufficient 
strength  to  survive  the  injury,  with  the  decay  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  outer  layer  or  root ;  the  centre  part  remaining  soundL 
In  this  manner  whole  beds  are  destroyed ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of 
little  use  to  sow  again,  as  the  fresh-sown  plants  fare  no  belter. 
In  light  soils  especially,  the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  occasion- 
ally very  annoying  to  the  gardener. 

On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  young  onions  which  show 
evident  signs  of  decay,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  attack  of  a  small  ffrub,  destitute  of  legs,  u^n  the  vital  parts 
of  the  bulb  or  stem  otthe  plant,  that  its  destruction  is  occasioned. 

On  pulling  up  a  very 
young  onion  {J%S2.  c), 
its  interior  is  found  to 
be  completely  devoured 
by  a  sinffle  grub  at 
its  very  lieart ;  but, 
in  plants  of  larger 
I  growth,  I  have  counted 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  grubs,  varying 
considerably  in  size 
{J!g»  82.  &).  In  the  summer  season,  these  grubs  are  about  a  fort- 
night in  arriving  at  their  fiill  growth.  They  generally  consume 
the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion ;  the  outside  skin  of  which 
is  alone  left  dry  and  entire,  serving  as  a  place  in  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations,  without  forming  any  cocoon. 
iJ^'  ^^*  A*)  In  about  another  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  makes 
its  appearance,  the  time  varying  according  to  the  season,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days. 


^^gi^ 


'> 
^ 


The  grub,  or  larva  0^.  8S. :  a,  natural  size;  &,  magnified),  is 
moderately  long  and  cylindrical,  but  more  coniod  towards  the 
head,  which  is  of  a  variable  form,  furnished  with  two  minute  ten- 
tacula.  The  body  b  fleshy,  naked,  shining,  and  of  a  white  colour, 
with  twelve  distinct  segments.  The  breathing  pores  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  body  are  yellow,  and  the  terminal  segment  is  broad 
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and  obliquely  truncate,  with  about  eight  obtuse  points,  of  a  con- 
sistence similar  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  body  are  observed  two  small  reddish  spots,  from  which  pro- 
ceed two  internal  and  dark-coloured  veins.  Bouch^  gives  the 
length  of  the  insect  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  those  which  I 
have  reared  were  nearly  half  an  inch  long  when  fiill  grown. 

When  this  period  is  arrived,  the  larva,  by  degrees,  contracts 
itself  in  length,  without  throwing  off  the  outer  skin,  and  very 
shortly  appears  as  an  oval  mass  {^.  83. :  c,  natural  size,  d , 
magnified),  of  a  chestnut  colour;  having  its  posterior  end  black- 
ish, with  the  extremity  red^  and  with  two  large  black  spots  cor- 
responding with  the  spots  described  near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  larva.  In  this  state,  it  is  brittle  and  shining,  without  very 
distinct  traces  of  segments ;  but  the  head  is  furnished  with  two 
obtuse  points ;  and  the  points  observed  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
larva,  are  also  still  to  be  perceived,  two  of  them  being  rather 
larger  than  the  rest.  Within  this  puparium  the  real  pupa  is  to 
be  found,  having  the  limbs  laid  along  the  breast 

The  perfect  insect  {Jig*  83.  ^,  magnified,  the  cross  lines  indi- 
cating the  natural  size)  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour;  the  female 
(which  is  here  figured)  having  the  abdomen  entirely  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  male  it  has  an 
interrupted  black  line  down  the  middle.  The  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  clothed  with  long  black  bristles,  arising  from  black 
points,  whidi,  in  the  thorax,  are  nearly  regularly  disposed  in 
4  lines,  and  are  longer  than  in  the  other  parts.  The  mouth, 
palpi,  and  antennae  are  black ;  the  face  shining,  and  somewhat 
silvery.  There  is  a  broad  chestnut  line  between  the  eyes,  forked 
behind,  leaving  the  space  for  the  ocelli  of  the  ordinary  colour. 
The  nasus  is  triangularly  produced  above  the  mouth ;  and  the 
antennal  bristle  is  clothed  with  very  shprt  hairs  at  the  base. 
Behind  the  eyes  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  hairs.  The  wings 
are  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  but  rather  buff  at  the  base ;  the 
iridescence  pink  and  green ;  and  the  nervures  buff,  but  darker  at 
the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  legs  are  black ;  and  the  poisers 
and  winglets  of  a  pale  yellow.  Expansion  of  the  wings,  5^  lines 
to  Splines  (about  half  an  inch). 

According  to  M.  Bouch^  (to  whose  capabilities  and  abilities  for 
observation  I  am  able  to  bear  witness,  from  having  visited  his 
large  nursery,  and  inspected  his  collections,  at  Berlin},  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  onion,  close  to  the  earth ; 
and  she  is  enabled,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  between  the  outer 
coats  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  her  elongated  telescope-like  oviposi- 
tor ;  so  that  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  readily  make  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  root,  which  they  soon  reduce  to  a  state  of  decom- 
position, which  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  their  taste.  The 
same  author  also  states   that  the  insect  may  be  found  in  the 
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larva  state  from  May  to  October,  there  being,  during  the  period 
between  these  mondis,  two  or  three  generations.  Hence,  it  is 
from  this  continued  generation,  and  from  the  period  assigned  to 
one  brood  not  agreeing  with  that  of  another,  that  we  find  grubs 
of  different  si2ses  in  the  same  root.  The  late  broods  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state,  and  are  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  first 
warmth  of  the  ensuing  spring.  In  Mr.  Major's  Treatise  on 
obnoxious  Insects^  &c.,  it  is  stated,  that  *^  the  maggot  of  the  house- 
fly, as  described  on  the  cauliflowers,  in  some  situations  proves 
an  enemy  to  the  onion.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  parent  is 
attracted  by  some  disease  in  the  onion,  as  we  often  find  that« 
in  those  onions  which  are  gouted  and  moulded  (terms  known 
amongst  gardeners),  the  bulb  is  most  liable  to  its  ravages." 

Now,  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  this  passage,  Mr.  Major 
has  confounded  at  least  three  distinct  species  of  insects:  An* 
thomyia  cep^rum,  Anthomyia  br^sicse,  and  the  house-fly 
(Musca  domestica),  if  not  more,  as  there  are  many  species  of 
house-flies.  That  these  insects  are  very  much  alike  is  true 
enough :  but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  exercise 
a  scrupulous  investigation  of  their  characters ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  study.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
utter  inutility,  in  many  cases,  otpracticalj  without  scientific,  know- 
ledge ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  order  to  destroy  insects  effectu- 
ally, entomology  must  be  extensively  studied  as  a  science.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  science,  as  well 
as  botany,  shall  be  made  a  general  branch  of  education.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  regret  that  in  these  matters  we  are  always 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  lessons  from  our  neighbours  across 
the  water,  instead  of  preceding  them.  At  the  present  time,  M. 
Victor  Audouin,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
is  giving  a  most  interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the 
noxious  and  beneficial  insects  of  France. 

Another  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  passage  cited 
from  Mr.- Major's  work;  namely,  that  I  have  always  found  fine 
healthy  plants  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  Unlike  the 
turnip  saw-fly,  which,  from  the  brightness  of  it  colour,  is  at  once 
detected,  the  onion  fly  is  of  such  dbscure  tints,  and  there  are  so 
many  distinct  species  of  flies  having  totally  different  habits,  and 
yet  so  much  alike,  that  even  professed  entomologists  have  diffi- 
culty in  separating  them.  Hence,  the  extirpation  of  the  onion 
fly  is  attended  widi  greater  difficulty.  Salt  and  ashes  have  been 
sujp;gested,  when  strewn  over  the  ground;  but  these  are  in- 
efrectual,  because  it  is  upon  the  plants  that  the  females  settle 
in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  not  upon  the  ground. 
Bouch6  suggests  the  plan  of  strewing  powdered  charcoal  {ge^ 
stamp/ten  kohUn)  over  the  bed,  in  wliich  the  female  flies  will 
deposit  their  eggs  as  willingly  as  upon  the  onion ;  the  charcoal 
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dust  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched*  The 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  flies  is  so  great,  that,  if  the  early 
attacks  of  the  insect  are  not  checked  by  the  destruction  of  the 
younff  onions  when  the  first  attacks  of  the  insect  are  perceived, 
it  will  be  next  to  useless  to  attempt  any  other  subsequent 
remedy.  Burning  the  plants  infested  will  be  more  advisable 
than  burying  them ;  because  the  latter  will  not  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  insects*  It  will  require  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  an  onion  bed  to  detect  the  plants  which  are 
infested. 

Mr.  Mackmurry  states  that  any  remedy,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  insect  (that  is,  the  larva  enclosed  within  the 
onion),  must  inevitably  destrov  the  onion  itself;  and  he  suggests 
that  a  careful  selection  of  such  soils  and  situations  for  the  onion 
crops  should  be  made,  as  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  various 
common  incidents  of  season  peculiar  to  this  very  variable  jcIi- 
flnate,  and  containing  such  eligible  food,  and  in  such  proportion, 
as  this  bulbous  esculent  requires  :  and  Mackray  recommends 
the  sowing  of  onions  in  ground  that  has  had  strawberries  four 
or  five  years,  and  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  years 
successively.  Macdonald  suggests  the  transplanting  of  seedling 
onions,  first  dipping  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  three  .parts  of 
«arth  and  one  part  of  soot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  a  puddle ;  and  Major  advises  the  fi*equent  watering  of  the 
beds  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  gallon  of  soapsuds  to 
four  quarts  of  gas  water ;  or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  two  quarts  of 
gas  tar :  either  will  do,  as  the  only  use  of  this  mixture  is  to 
produce  «n  offensive  smell. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  practical  writers.  How  far  they 
are  beneficial,  how  far  accidentally  serviceable,  or  how  far  coun- 
teracting the  habits  of  the  insect  as  abo^w  detailed,  must  be  left 
for  future  investigation. 


Art.  II.     Farther  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Amelioration  of  our 
edible  Fruits.    By  D.  Beaton. 

To  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  my  former  suggestions 
(p.  203.)  are  founded,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  rain,  and  even  all  kind  of  dampness,  from  the  fruit, 
af\er  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  full  size.  A  spare  glass 
frame,  placed  against  the  tree,  will  be  found  a  good  preventive. 
The  fruit  may  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  falls  of  its  own  accord,  or 
till  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  seed  derives  a  considerable 
degree  of  nourishment  from  the  fruit,  for  some  time  after  it  is 
gathered ;  therefore  the  fruit  ought  to  be  laid  in  some  dry  warm 
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place  (say  the  front  of  a  late  vinery),  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
solar  rays,  for  a  month  or  so,  or  till  sowing  time. 

Besides  the  chance  of  originating  an  improved  race  of  fruit  by 
this  treatment,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  any  given  variety  of  fruit  from  seed,  this  system,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  the  necessary  precautions  being,  of  course,  taken  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen. 

As  a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity  bearing  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  enquired  how,  or  by  what  means,  were  the  apple,  the 
pear,  or,  indeed,  any  of  our  edible  fruits,  first  produced  from 
their  << savage  parents?"  Certainly  not  by  cultivation,  which 
at  once  would  refute  the  above  hypothesis.  Then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  must  have  been  by  some  accidental  or 
natural  cause.  The  following  may  be  among  the  many  causes 
-which  will  occur  to  the  inquisitive  mind.  The  savage  parents, 
sown,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  soon  sprang 
up  in  youthful  vigour,  in  dense  masses,  each  struggling  for 
the  greatest  share  of  that  light  and  air  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  well-being.  The  strongest  soon  overtopped  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
ti(Mi  aflerwards :  yet  the  more  resolute  of  the  weaker  party  still 
kept  pushing  up  their  aspiring  heads  among  the  main  branches 
of  their  oppressors,  and  with  their  united  growth,  aided  by  tlie 
force  of  the  passing  breeze,  began  to  make  deep  indentations  on 
them  by  rubbing.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  ringing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees.  In  course  of  time,  these  main  branches 
may  have  become  so  much  dilapidated,  that  the  necessary  cir- 
culation of  their  juices  was  almost  entirely  impeded :  but  their 
leaves,  not  willing  to  give  up  their  assigned  functions,  still  kept 
pumping  up  the  reserve  juices  within  the  sphere  of  their  action. 
The  juice  being  now  supplied  to  the  leaves  in  a  less  quantity, 
they  elaborated  it  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  usual.  The  fruit 
all  this  time  had  little  to  complain  of^  seeing  that  what  nourish- 
ment it  lost  in  quantity  it  gained  in  quality ;  and  the  seed,  after 
partaking  of  the  essence  of  this  improved  nourbhment,  brought 
forth,  in  its  turn,  a  new  race  of  fruit  trees,  removed  one  degree  in 
improvement  from  their  parents ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  future  improvements ;  or,  as  Ovid  most  beautifully  describes 

it,— 

'*  Hanc  Deus  et  melior  litem  Natura  direniit/* 

**  But  Ood  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  their  intestine  discords  put  an  end.'* 

Dbyden*s  Th-ant, 

lliis  improved  race,  acting  after  the  example  of  its  parents,  in 
the  order  of  time,  we  may  suppose,  brought  forth  a  progeny 
still  further  improved  ;  and  thus  effect  followed  cause  in  rapid 
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succession,  for  nobody  knows  how  long;  till  at  last,  afler  some 
tremendous  chaotic  cause,  Adam  found  <*  every  fruit  after  its 
kind  ^  ready  improved  for  his  use. 

To  starve  a  tree  by  ringing,  transplanting,  or  any  other 
manipulation  to  the  same  efl^ct,  in  order  to  obtain  an  improved 
variety  from  its  seed,  might  reasonably  be  called  a  novel  and 
unnatural  method:  yet  you  see,  by  the  above,  it  is  the  most 
ancient  and  natural  after  all ;  and,  to  make  a  short  story  of  a 
long  one,  grafting  pear  trees  on  ouince  stocks,  and  training 
down  the  bouffhs  (a  system  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent),  must 
have  powerfulfy  assisted  our  neighbours  in  obtaining  those  de- 
licious pears  for  which  we  are  now  so  much  indebted  to  them. 

HaffieUL,  April  7. 1887. 


Art*  hi.  Plan^  Section^  Sfc.^  of  a  small  span-roofed  Pit^Jbr  Green' 
house  PlaniSf  recently  erected  at  Stratford  Green^  Essex.  By  John 
Bevis. 

FiGS..B4ff  85,  and  86.  are  a  section,  elevation,  and  plan,  of  a 
small  span-roofed  pit,  which  Mr.  AUcard  has  lately  had  erected. 


The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  three  f^ures ;  a  a  are 
air-flues  covered  with  plain  tiles ;  &,  tiles  covered  with  sand,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  plants;  c  c,  small  gratings  to  admit  air,  and  to  exclude 
vermin ;  d  d^  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles. 

This  pit  was  erected  for  heaths,  and  for  rearing  and  preserv- 
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ing  the  hardier  species  of  ffreen-house  plants^  intended  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in  the  spring.  The  principal 
novelties  in  it,  I  apprehend,  consist  in  the  method  of  admitting 
the  air  at  the  bottom,  which  secures  the  plants  from  damping 
off;  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are  removed,  being  hung  on 
with  hooks  and  eyes ;  and  the  method  of  covering  the  lights  with 
mats.  These  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit;  by  which 
the  mats  are  readily  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down, 
without  any  fastening,  by  the  weight  of  the  rollers :  they  are  also 
useful  for  shading  either  side,  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  AUcard  wishes  it  to  be  known,  that  he  has  had  this,  and 
other  more  extensive,  useful,  and  ornamental  erections,  put  up  in 
his  garden,  entirely  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dalby,  builder,  of  this  place^ 
whose  judgment  and  good  taste  in  such  buildings  entitle  him  to 
encouragement.  Mr.  AUcard  will  have  much  pleasure  in  allows 
ing  any  gentleman  to  inspect  what  has  been  done  here,  by  ap'^ 
plication  to  him. 

Stratford  Green^  Essex,  Oct.  24.  1885. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  AUcard,  for  not  having  inserted  thb  article  sooner.  The 
real  truth  is,  that,  soon  afler  it  was  received,  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  architectural  draughtsman  (Mr.  Robertson),  to 
reduce  the  drawings,  and  transfer  them  to  wood  for  the  engraver. 
This  he  does  at  his  own  house ;  and  being,  soon  after  he  received 
them,  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  them  till  quite  lately.  The  drawings  belonging  to  several 
other  articles  have,  unfortunately,  been  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  we,  in  consequence,  owe  similar  apologies  to  Mr.  H(^,  jun., 
of  New  York,  to  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna,  to  the  author  of  a  trans- 
planting machine  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  to  some  others,  as  will 
appear  oy  the  dates  of  their  respective  papers,  when  we  publish 
them.  —  Cond. 


Remarkable  iforuoay  Sprttces  at  the  Whim.  ^49 

Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  some  remarkable  Trees  of  the  Norway 
Spruce  (A>bies  excilsa  Poir.),  notu  grousing  at  the  Whim^  in  Peebles*^ 
shire^  the  Property  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Bartstanhope  and 
Siobo.  Drawn  up>  at  our  request,  by  J.  M*Nab,  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Gardens^  Inverleith ;  and,  with  our  permis- 
sion, read  by  him  before  the  Botanical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  12.  1837. 

The  estate  of  Whim  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Islay 
afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  year  1780;  and  not  long 
after  his  death,  in  176l»  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  llord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  formed  the  garden  in  1776. 
He  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  former  plantations  of  the 
duke.  The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  high  grounds  bordering 
the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Iklin- 
burgh.  The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth, 
which  is  deep  and  spongy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  and  is  com- 
posed^ in  tbe  kitchen-gardeo  and  its  vicinity,  of  a  retentive 
whitish  clay.  A  large  proportion  of  this  property  is  planted 
with  the  Norway  spruce :  a  few  black  spruces,  silver  firs,  and 
larches,  also  exist,  but  only  in  solitar}'  tree&  Of  hard-wooded 
trees,  the  beech  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent ;  and  it  thrives 
uncommonly  well  in  the  spongy  peat  soil.  It  was  planted  in 
belts  surrounding  the  estate,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  after 
1730;  the  ground  having  been  previously  trenched.  Nearly  all 
Che  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  on  this  estate  were  cut  down 
about  twenty-five  years  ago ;  but  there  are  still  some  i^uce  firs, 
between  65  it.  and  70  ft.  high.  Tbe  ffirt  of  the  largest  common 
spruce  on  the  estate  is  5  ft.  1 0  in.  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
«nd  that  of  the  largest  black  spruce  is  5  ft;.  1  in. 
.  The  Whim  spruces  present  som^  very  interesting  and  remark* 
able  forms,  to  all  appearance  caused  by  tbe  spongy  nature  of  th^ 
peat  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Such  forms,  perhaps,  are  not 
common  in  the  country ;  or,  if  they  do  exist,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them*  Of  the  Whim  spruces, 
the  form  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  remarkable^  was  that 
of  a  tree  which  was  tillering,  or  assuming  a  stoloniferous  aspect. 
Thb  was  shown  in  several  specimens,  on  different  parts  of  the 
property ;  and,  of  those  I  observed,  the  tnost  fantastic  specimen 
was  one  growing  on  a  piece  of  elevated  mossy  ground,  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  within  the  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden 
wall.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  forming  the  rarden,  left  a  bank 
of  peat  standing,  after  the  rest  had  been  cartea  away  and  burned* 
as  a  trophy  to  show  the  strongly  marked  contrast  between  the 
improvements  of  human  art,  and  nature  in  her  wildest  form. 
This  spot  of  ground  is  called  the  Wilderness;  and  on  its  highest 
point  a  singular  Norway  spruce  exists.  Owing  to  its  stoloniferous 
growth,  this  tree  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Travelling 
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Fir;  but  it  might  have  been  more  appropriately  called  the  banyan 
sprucei  on  account  of  its  branches  having  taken  root  wherever 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  spongy  soil.  In  this  speci- 
men (j%.  87.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.),  the  rooting  appearance 
is  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  in  consequence  of  many 
natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary  substems, 
having  taken  root 

This  natural  layering  of  the  spruce  fir  has  probably  been 
caused  by  the  excessive  weight  of  snow  bending  the  branches 
towards  die  ground,  and,  peniaps,  slightly  sinking  them  into  it, 
during  some  severe  season ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  branches 
being  thus  held  in  contact  with  the  spongy  peat,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  has  caused  them  permanently  to  assume  this  position. 
Being  thus  inclined  downwards,  roots  seem  absolutely  drawn 
from  the  branches.  The  tree  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
mense bed  of  peat,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  planted,  without 
any  increase  of  soil  having  taken  place ;  nor  is  the  stem  any 
deeper  below  the  surface  of  the  peat  than  is  usual  with  trees  in 
other  soils. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  soil  where  the  banyan  spruce  grows 
is  about  14  ft.  The  Wilderness  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  rivulet,  where  the  subsoil 
appears  to  be  a  light* coloured  clay.     Had  it  not  been  that  the 
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under  portions  of  the  primary  substems  proceed  from  the  ground 
in  a  uniform  sloping  direction  from  the  main  stem,  one  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  them  seedling  trees;  as  the  tops  of  all  of  them 
have  assumed  that  appearance.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  tree  is,  that  some  of  the  branches  which  proceed 
both  from  the  main  trunk  and  also  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
primary  substems,  when  in  contact  with  the  ^oand,  root,  and 
send  up  their  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  young  tree.  That 
portion  of  the  branch  between  the  stem  and  the  ground,  some- 
times several  feet  in  length,  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
-  diameter  after  the  extremity  has  rooted  (as  exhibited  in^.  88., 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  ft.),  unless  it  has  rooted  close  to  the 
main  stem.  If  the  horizontal  branches  do  increase  in  diameter,  it 
is  in  a  proportion  not  easily  ascertained  ;  as  some  branches  which 
I  remarked,  proceeding  both  from  the  main  trunk  and  from 
primary  substems,  varied  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  Their  extremities,  when  rooted 
in  the  ground,  assume  the  appearance  of  stems,  varying  from 
6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  circumference;  the  latter  being  united  to  the 
main  stem  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  horizontal  branch 
mentioned  (2  in.,  as  shown  in^.  88.)  The  branches  proceed- 
ing from  the  primary  substems  have  also  branches  equally 
healthy  with  themselves  proceeding  from  them,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  their  producing  others,  which,  if  allowed  room, 
may  in  course  of  time  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion 
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of  the  main  stem  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
little  more  than  4  ft.  high,  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ; 
and  it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference.  The  stem  is  divided 
into  several  limbs,  which  run  from  50  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height  The 
primary  substems  vary  from  8  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
secondary  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  I  counted  upwards  of  30  stems 
surrounding  the  mother  tree ;  and  30  ft.  was  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  stoloniferous  branches ;  though  in  one 
place  a  secondary  layer  had  reached  as  far  as  18  ft.  from  the 
main  trunk.  The  other  specimens,  before  alluded  to,  of  this  form 
of  tree  were  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  now  described  and 
represented ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle  browsing  about,  and 
destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  offspring ;  whereas  no  cattle 
could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  banyan  spruce. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  other  anomalies,  equally  interest- 
ing with  the  preceding,  occur  in  two  specimens  also  of  Norway 
spruce,  which  had  been  blown  down  a  great  many  years  ago ; 
but  how  Ions  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Young,  has  been  at  the  Whim  fifteen  years ;  and,  during  that 
period,  no  difference,  he  says,  has  been  observable  on  the  hori- 
zontal portions ;  but  he  knows  considerable  alteration  on  the 
upright  stems,  both  as  regards 
their  circumference  and  height. 
The  first  which  he  conducted  me 
to  is  called  the  Man-of- War  Spruce. 
(>^.89.,  toascaleof  1  in.  to  12  ft.) 
It  has  four  stems  differing  in  height 
and  distance  from  each  other,  as 
represented  in  the  figure;  the  tallest 
being  34  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground.  At  first  sight,  this  tree 
seems  to  derive  its  principal  nou- 
rishment from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  root,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem:  such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  for,  on  digging  beside  the 
horizontal  trunk,  several  strong 
droots  were  found  to  have  proceeded 
fr.am  the  under  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  .these  roots  spread  out  many 
feet,  At  a  few  inches  under  the 
sur&ce.  In  the  other  specimen 
(Jig.  90.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.), 
roots  were  seen  protruding  above 
ground,  from  the  side  of  the  horizontal  stem ;  and,  when  ex- 
amined by  digging,  the  under  surface  was  also  found  to  have 
produced  roots.     In  both  examples,  the  original  tops  had  de- 
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cayed  close  to  the  uppermost  arbo- 
rescent branch ;  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  able 
to  turn  upright:  notwithstanding, 
however,  the  extremities  of  both 
have  a  tendency  towards  the  up- 
right position. 

The  spruce  fir  is  capable  of 
being  dressed  with  the  shears,  in 
the  manner  of  holly  and  yew,  and 
made  to  assume  various  forms. 
This  was  practised,  several  years 
ago,  on  a  piece  of  hedge  at  the 
Whim  (as  represented  in  fig.  91., 
to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.).  This 
hedge  is  rather  a  curious  object, 
as  far  as  topiary  work  is  concerned ; 
but,  independently  altogether  of  its 
fanciful  shape,  it  makes  a  most  im- 
penetrable fdhce,  to  all  appearance 
resembling  yew,  but  of  a  paler  and  more  agreeable 
Such  spruce  fir  hedges  are,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  near 
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green. 
Berne, 


^U^ 


and  in  some  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  spruce  fir  hed^ 
at  the  Whim  was  formed,  fourteen  years  ago,  with  plants  10 IL 
high,  put  in  3  fl.  apart ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  left  to 
shoot  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  clipped  into  ornaments,  the 
whole  were  cut  down  to  5  ft.,  and  afterwards  dressed  to  the  shape 
represented  in^.  91.  The  hedge  was  first  cut  on  Jan.  25., 
the  year  after  planting;  and,  as  the  plants  were  found  to  have 
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sustained  no  injury,  Mr.  Young  has  ever  since  adopted  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  could,  in  every  suc- 
cessive year,  for  the  cutting  in  of  the  young  wood.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge  is  beautiful  and  green ;  and  the  annual  growths 
are  very  shoit,  giving  the  surface  of  the  hedge  a  healthy  appear- 
ance.    The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  brown  peat  and  Umuii. 

The  circumstance  attending  the  naming  of  this  estate  is  rather 
remarkable,  and  may  not  be  oninteresting  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whimsical  form  of  some  of  its  productions.  The 
house,  as  a  shooting  lodge,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  arbori- 
culturist, Jchn  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and,  owing  to  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  peat,  piles  were  driven  into  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  foundation.  The  men  employed 
(unconscious  of  the  duke*s  being  within  hearing)  were  talking 
about  the  strange  XDhtm  which  the  duke  had  taken  into  his  head, 
to  build  a  house  in  such  a  place.  His  Grace,  on  hearing  this,  im- 
mediately cried  out,  ^*  The  Whim  be  it ;  "  and  ever  since  it  has 
retained  that  name. 

Mr.  Young  informed  me  that  the  spruce  fir  wood,  cut  from 
the  mossy  ground,  was  comparatively  free  of  dr^  rot,  when 
compared  with  wood  cut  from  the  drier  parts  of  the  Whim 
estate.  This,  however,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  except 
on  the  authority  given. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  such  soils  as  the  Whim  estate  aflbrds 
should,  I  think,  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  landed  proprietors 
who  may  have  similar  soils  yet  unplanted ;  and  much  of  such 
land  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  spruce  firs  described  are  called,  at  the  Whim,  the  white 
American ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  although  they  assume  a  some- 
what different  appearance  from  that  of  the  common  form  of  the 
Norway  spruce,  that  they  are  only  a  variation  (of  which  we 
know  there  are  many)  of  that  species,  produced  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  mention  that  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  black  and  white  American  spruce 
firs,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  at  Whitton,  in 
Middlesex;  a  place  tlien  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
{Martyris  Mill.  Diet.) 

In  the  peat  bogs  of  the  Whim  estate,  the  remains  of  some  old 
oak  trees  exist.  The  one  pointed  out  to  me  was  observed  while 
cutting  a  drain  through  a  portion  of  a  bog,  when  the  root  of  an 
oak  tree  was  seen  18  in.  in  circumference.  This  root  was  traced 
to  the  distance  of  8  ft.,  where  the  original  tree  had  stood.  On 
clearing  away  the  peat  soil,  the  remaining  stump  of  this  tree  was 
found  to  be  9  fl.  in  diameter.  Portions  of  it  were  very  hard  and 
firm,  while  others  had  much  decayed. 

Experimental  Garden^  Inverleith^  Januapy^  1837. 
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Similar  anomalies  in  the  growth  of  the  spruce  fir  are  not  un- 

firequent  in  the  case  of  the  black  spruce,  ^bies  nigra.     One  is 

described  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.j  vol.  ii.  p.  178., 

as  standing  in  the  woods  of  Braco  Castle,  Perthshire ;  of  which 

^.  92.  is  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Gorrie.     TTiis  tree,  m  1828,  was 


about  40  years  old;  but  its  height  is  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Gorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedling,  which  had  sprung  up  not 
far  distant  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about 
12  years  of  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny  of  young  trees,  proceeding 
from  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches.  At  Syon,  there  is  a 
tree  of  yf  ^bies  nigra  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  and  probably  much 
more,  which  is  30  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circle  of 
trees,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  points  of  the  recumbent 
branches,  all  of  which  have  taken  root.  A  portrait  of  this  tree 
will  be  found  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum.  At  Stourhead  in 
Wiltshire,  and  at  Ditton  Park  near  Windsor,  there  are  common 
spruces,  the  lower  branches  of  which  have  rooted  into  the  soil, 
and  the  extreme  points  have  grown  up  into  regularly  branched 
.  trees.  There  is  also  a  very  singular  tree  of  this  kind  at  Moor 
Park,  near  Kickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Westminster ;  and  we  think  we  have  seen  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect  where.  We  know  of  none,  however,  at 
all  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  singularity  and  beauty,  with  those 
at  the  Whim,  which  we  saw  in  1805;  and  the  recollection  of 
them  induced  us  to  request  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1836,  to  ascer- 
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tain  if  they  were  still  in  existence  (see  his  answer.  Vol.  XIL 
p.  553.)»  and  afterwards  to  engage  the  elegant  and  accurate  pen 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  M^Nab,  jun.,  to  prepare  for  us  the  preceding 
))aper. 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  may 
know  of  similar  anomalies  in  the  spruce  fir,  if  they  will  send  us 
an  account  of  them ;  and,  if  any  one  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
curious  facts  lately  dbcovered  respecting  the  vitality  of  the 
stumps  or  stools  of  the  silver  fir  (as  noticed  p.  142.  and  p.  2d4.)» 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  doing  so  without  delay.  We 
are  informed  that,  in  many  cases,  particularly  the  fir  woods  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  stumps  of  the  common  Scotch  pine 
retain  their  vitality  for  several  years.  On  this  very  Interesting 
topic  we  should  leel  extremely  obliged  for  a  statement  of  facts. 
—  Cond. 


Art.  V.    On  the  Growth  of  Trees  in  exposed  Situations. 
By  T.  Davis. 

I  HAVE  heard  persons  in  the  west  of  England  express  surprise 
that  they  occasionally  see  large  old  trees  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
and  in  other  exposed  situations,  with  fine  spreading  heads,  re- 
sisting every  wind  that  blows ;  whilst,  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
young  trees  of  the  same  kind  bow  their  heads  so  regularly  away 
from  the  prevailing  wind,  that  they  denote  only  too  plainly  the 
point  of  the  compass  on  which  lies  the  great  Atlantic. 

I  believe  many  gentlemen  have  been  deterred  from  planting 
points  of  land,  where  trees  and  woods  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental to  their  residences,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  senses,  that 
neither  clumps  nor  trees  could  flourish  in  the  degree  or  the 
manner  in  which  these  ancient  landmarks  appear  to  have  done. 
It  is  for  the  encouragement  of  such  timid  planters  that  I  ofier 
the  following  observations;  and,  in  explanation  thereof,  I  shall 
add  a  few  slight  sketches. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  by  an  avenue  of  beech  trees  planted  on  a  sandy 
eminence.  We  had  grown  up  as  striplings  together ;  and,  as 
they  were  within  a  mile  of  my  then  residence,  I  saw  them  often. 

Up  to  that  time,  their  growth 

had  been  somewhat  like  ^fig. 

93. ;  their  heads,  by  a  simul- 
taneous  bearing,    all    leaning 

from  the  south-west  wind.    At 

the  time  above  alluded  to,  I 

noticed  several  of  these  trees 

pushing  out  a  bough  in   the 
very  teeth  of  the  wind  {Jig.  9^.). 
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As  the  north-east  side  of  the  tree  became  thickened  in  the 
head,  so  as  to  resist  the  current  of  the  wind,  I  observed  my  ne\i^ 

friends  gained    strength, 

and  apparent  courage  to 

make  further    exertions. 

Fig.  95.  represents  their 

state  in  about  five  years. 
After  this,  the  difficulty 

to   contend  with  seemed 

almost  to  vanish ;  for,  as 

the  new-formed  limbs  ad- 
vanced to  bear  the  stroke 

of  the  winter's  blast  ( /Ig. 
96.),  I  saw  that  the  summer's  heat  had  due 
influence  on  their  growth  and  formation;  and  the  newly  formed 
head   rapidly  assumed  a  state  of  competition  with   the  older 

branches  on  the  north- 
east side  C/fe.97.).  They 
now    become     so 

nearly      round-headed, 

that,    in    the    summer 

time,  the  difference   in 

their  growth  varies  but 

little  from  those  in  shel- 
tered  situations.      Fig, 

98.  shows  their  present 

state;   and   I   hope   to 

live    to    see    theur   full 
heads  handsomely  completed. 

In  my  professional  journeys  during  the  period  herein  men« 
tioned,  I  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  trees  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  and  having,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  travelled 
from  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  along  the  southern  coast  to 
Falmouth,  and,  after  crossing  thence  to  Padstow,  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  I  can  now  speak,  from 
personal  observation,  that  such  a  progress  as  I  have  here  de- 
scribed is  common  in  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  prevailing  winds. 

The  formation  of  the  head  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  nearly 
every  tree  we  see  thus  unprotected.  Indead,  this  course  of 
formation  is  evident  in  trees  and  plantations  in  situations  even 
moderatelv  exposed.  Scarcely  a  forked  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  can  be 
seen  in  which  we  cannot  discover  a  greater  facility  of  growth  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  according  with  the  particular  current  of 
wind  with  which  such  tree  has  been  aSected.  A  man  lost  in  a 
forest  in  a  foggy  day  might  steer  his  way  with  no  other  compass 
than  the  general  bearing  of  the  heads  of  the  tall  trees  thereof/ 
Vol.  XIIT No.  87.  t 
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The  tendency  of  these  observations  is,  to  show  that  shelter  is 
requisite  for  the  growth  of  wood  of  every  kind,  and  that  there 
are  various  ways  of  producing  shelter.  In  some  of  the  early 
enclosures  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the  allotments  were  bounded 
by  walls,  and  quickset  hedges  were  planted  on  the  north  and 
east  sides ;  but  such  shelter  kept  off  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  and  a  few  thinking  men  planted  their  hedges 
on  the  south  and  west  sides ;  arguing,  that  such  hedges  would 
have  more  sun,  and  a  screen  at  the  back  would  prevent  a  current 
of  wind.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  hedges  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Just  such  a  shelter  does  a  single  tree  form  for  itself 
after  a  given  time  of  probation ;  and  such  a  shelter  should  be 
found  to  preserve  young  trees  placed  in  the  very  front  of  an 
exposed  plantation.  I  could  point  out  several  instances  Bear 
me,  where  trees  on  the  south-west  boundary  of  an  exposed 
hanging  wood  have,  within  twenty  years,  thrown  out  very  exten- 
sive, luxuriant,  lateral  branches.  Such,  too,  is  the  effect  in  mixed 
plantations  of  firs  and  forest  wood,  after  the  former  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  break  the  strong  current  of  the  prevailing 
wind.  But  I  would  recommend,  for  early  effect,  that  ash  and 
sycamore  be  considered  the  best  trees  for  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
other  places  much  exposed  :  both  are  applicable  to  general  use 
as  timber  or  underwood,  and  are  saleable  whether  young  or  old. 
Their  great  good  qualities  for  growth  are,  that  the  young 
branches  are  stiff,  and  do  not  whip  each  other ;  and  their  buds 
are  hardy,  contending  successfully  against  spring  frosts,  although 
the  leaves  of  both  are  oflen  injured  by  them. 

Portaoajfj  D^c.  11.  1830. 

These  observations,  which  were  first  suggested  by  a  row  of 
beech  trees  near  my  residence,  have  since  been  fully  confirmed 
by  farther  observations  which  I  have  made  on  timber  trees  of 
various  kinds.  I  remember  to  have  travelled  on  horseback, 
along  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  Swanage  to  Exeter,  in 
which  I  counted  scores  of  oaks,  from  50  to  100  years  old, 
showing,  in  their  various  ages  and  situations,  full  proof  of  their 
growth  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  case 
of  the  beech  trees;  and,  during  the  journey  which  I  am  now 
taking,  I  have,  during  this  fortnight,  noticed  many  oaks  on  high 
points  of  land,  the  heads  of  which  plainly  showed  their  proximity 
to  the  sea. 

S/iropshtrey  April  26.  18S7. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  correspondent  whether 
he  has  ever  heard  of  the  same  results  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
above  very  interesting  article  having  taken  place  with  the  oak,  or 
with  other  trees,  when  the  head  has  grown  to  one  side  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  action  of  the  wind,  more  especially  in  Scotland. 
See  remarks  on  this  subject,  applicable  to  Dorsetshire,  in  Vol. 
IX.  p.  548.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  496.] 


Art.  VI.  A  Method  of  training  Pear  Trees  xvhich  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  Gardens  tvhere  Wails  cannot  be  afforded^  and 
Standards  mil  not  thrive  ;  voith  preliminary  Observations  respecting 
the  List  of  Pears  in  the  last  Edition  of  the  *'  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening:'     By  J.  B.  W. 

The  list  of  pear  trees  in  the  Encydoptsdia  of  Gardenings 
edit,  1835,  containing  varieties  of  first-rate  excellence,  ripening 
in  succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  to  which  that 
fruit  can  be  kept  without  becoming  valueless,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  made  for  those  parts  of  England  where  the  climate 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  London.  Here,  in  the  north,  however, 
I  find  that  several  sorts,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  are 
amongst  the  most  hardy,  do  not,  on  standard  trees,  acquire 
sufficient  maturity  to  produce  that  quality  in  their  flesh  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  "  buttery ;"  without  which,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  a  pear  is  not  worth  eating. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  beurr^  de  Capiaumont  and 
the  white  doyenn^,  although  the  fruit  of  both  kinds  attain  their 
medium  size,  and  have,  externally,  the  appearance  of  being 
perfect  and  well  ripened.  The  trees,  likewise,  are  healthy  and 
prolific.  In  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  without  the  iiiligh test 
advantage  of  soil  or  situation,  the  Louise  bonne,  Marie-Louise, 
passe-Colmar,  and  glout  morceau,  produce  melting  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit,  although  not  equal,  either  in  size  or  flavour,  to 
what  I  have  seen  from  standard  trees  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  does  not 
succeed  here  against  an  east  (stone)  wall :  like  the  white 
doyenne  and  beurre  de  Capiaumont,  the  fruit  looks  well  to  the 
eye,  but  does  not  become  melting.  Tlie  Bezi  V«et  is  utterly 
worthless  as  a  dessert  pear,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  east 
wall.  The  Colmar,  commonly  considered  a  shy  bearer,  produces 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit  with  us,  trained  against  a  south-aspected 
stone  wall :  generally,  it  is  fit  for  table  in  January  and  February  ; 
but  I  have  kept  it  in  sand  till  the  end  of  May.  The  best 
autumn  pears  we  possess  are,  the  Jersey  Louise  bonne  and  the 
Seckle.  For  standard  trees,  in  the  north  of  England,  I  consider 
the  Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey)  decidedly  preferable  to  the  Marie- 
Louise,  being  fully  its  equal  in  flavour,  beauty,  and  size,  and  a 
much  better  bearer. 

In  making  a  selection  of  standard  pears,  then,  for  a  northern 
climate,  a  bleak  situation,  or  any  other  unfavourable  locality, 
those  sorts  only  should  be  selected  which  have  been  found  to 
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succeed  under  similar  disadvantageous  circumstances.  A  good 
pear,  however,  is  such  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  dessert,  that 
a  portion  of  walling  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  finer 
kinds,  particularly  to  that  prince  of  pears,  the  Chaumontel,  the 
delicious  glout  morceau  and  Easter  beurr^  and  the  long-keeping 
beurr^  ranee.  The  last  three  are  naturally  so  prolific,  that  one 
tree  of  each  variety,  if  well  managed,  would  produce  sufficient 
fruit  for  the  supply  of  a  small  family ;  and  they  would  be  fit  for 
the  table  in  succession.  But  the  principal  object  of  this  commu- 
nication is  to  make  known  a  method  of  training  pear  trees  which 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  gardens  where  walls  cannot 
be  afforded,  and  standards  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  prac« 
tised  several  years  in  the  garden  of  S.  Peploe,  Esq.,  Garn- 
stone,  Herefordshire ;  and,  I  believe,  has  been  found  eminently 
successful.  A  trellis,  which  may  be  made  either  of  wood, 
as  at  Garnstone,  or  of  iron  rods,  as  in  J^.  99.,  is  used  to  train 
the  trees  on. 

This  trellis  might  be  made  of  any  dimensions ;  but,  of  course, 
its  height  and  width  should  be  restricted  within  convenient  limits 
for  performing  the  necessary  operations  upon  the  trees.  The 
trees  are  to  be  planted  against  the  front  of  the  trellis,  at  distances 
regulated  by  its  width ;  and  they  should  be  trained  in  the  fan 
manner.  Young  trees,  with  flexible  branches,  should  be  chosen, 
because  such  are  better  adapted  to  bend  easily  over  the  front 
part  of  the  trellis. 

A  frame  of  this  description,  placed  close  before  at  all  and  thick 
evergreen  hedge,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  with  a  properly 
prepared  border  for  the  trees,  would,  I  think,  be  almost  equal 
to  an  east  or  a  west  wall ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Errington  (Vol.  XII. 
p.  128.)*  The  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Errington  is  unquestion- 
ably that  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  pear  tree ;  and,  although 
contrary  to  the  directions  promulgated  by  most  writers  on  hor- 
ticulture, I  fully  concur  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
shallow  well'drained  borders  to  the  deep  pits  usually  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots. 

Feb.  1837. 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  Shriveling  of  Grapes 9  and  Recommendations  of 
the  early  White  Frontignan.     By  J.  Robertson,  Nurseryman. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  your  Magazine  on  the 
cause  ofy  and  remedy  for,  the  frequent  shriveling  of  grapes, 
about  the  period  of  ripening,  in  stoves  and  vineries.  Being 
unluckily  privileged,  by  my  own  ill  success,  to  offer  an  opinion, 
I  must  attribute  it,  in  my  case  (for  I  think  it  may  proceed  from 
various  causes),  to  their  being  enveloped,  at  that  season,  in  the 
warm  humid  atmosphere  generally  maintained  in  stoves,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  filled  with  exotics ;  by  the  constant  process 
of  watering,  steaming,  and  dashing  necessary  to  preserve  their 
health,  when  it  is  an  object  of  superior  consideration  to  the 
success  of  the  grapes.  These,  at  the  same  time,  being  prema- 
turely excited  by  the  extreme  heat  near  the  glass,  absorb  the 
vapour  in  excess,  and  are  hurried  rapidly  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation before  perfecting  the  vinous  one. 

Fruits  of  all  sorts,  during  the  process  of  ripening,  and  none 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  grape,  require  a  pure  dry  atmo* 
sphere  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  redundant  watery 
Juices,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  perniciously  the  saccharine 
principle,  or  prevent  its  formation.  This  redundancy  may  also 
proceed  from  the  root ;  and  in  the  correction  of  these  causes 
must  lie  the  remedy.  I  have  found  the  thick-skinned  grapes 
less  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  manner  than  the  thin« 

In  my  collection  I  have  got  an  early  white  Frontignan,  or  the 
muscat  blanc  de  Jura,  which,  I  think,  is  well  adapted  for  the  open 
walls  about  London,  as  it  ripens  in  my  pine  stove  as  early  as  the 
Pitmaston  white  cluster,  or  the  white  muscadine.  It  is  as  highly 
flavoured  as  the  old  white  Frontignan,  and  bears  better,  though 
not  quite  so  large.  I  marked  it  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue 
as  being  set  down  earlier;  and  1  procured  it  from  Paris  through 
M.  Noisette.  It  may  be  had,  I  dare  say,  at  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  I  having  sent  a  plant  there. 

Kilkenny,  March  18.  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Shriveling  of   Grapes.     By  Agronome^s 

Nephew. 

In  my  former  communication  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes, 
(Vol.  XI.  p.  603.),  I  fancied  I  had  hit  on  a  plan  that  in  some 
degree  prevented  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  from  turning 
black ;  but  now  I  am  a  year  older,  and  have  had  another  year's 
practice,  and  chance,  as  it  often  does,  has  thrown  in  my  way 
something  which  I  could  never  have  discovered  without  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  too  moist  an  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
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shriveling  of  grapes,  but  that  it  arises  from  the  inability  of  the 
vine  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  matter  for  the 
berries.  Though  this  disease  is  not  generally  noticed  until  the 
footstalks  are  gone  black,  yet  any  person  who  looks  at  grapes, 
or  any  thing  else,  as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  looks  at  them,  (that 
is,  with  an  observant  and  accurate  eye),  would  see  that  the  supply 
of  nutriment  is  stopped  a  fortniglu  or  more  before  the  blackness 
on  the  footstalks  appears.  The  inability  of  the  vine  to  provide 
for  its  fruit  may  arise  from  different  causes ;  such  as  over-crop- 
ping, the  foliage  being  too  crowded,  &c.  That  crowded  foliage 
will  do  it,  I  think  the  following  will  show:  —  A  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  an  eye  of,  as  he  said,  a  superior  kind  of  white  grape ; 
and,  as  I  had  no  rafter  to  spare  for  it,  rather  than  throw  it  away, 
I  planted  it  between  two  old  vines,  and  trained  it  up  under  the 
sash.  The  first  year  I  cut  it  down  to  one  eye;  the  second  year 
I  did  the  same,  and  the  old  vines  right  and  left  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  least  affected  by  the  presence  of  their  new  neighbour. 
Last  year,  being  the  third  year,  I  cut  it  within  a  few  buds  of 
the  top  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  bear- 
ing. This  vine  proved  to  be  of  the  Viixs  vulpina  family;  conse- 
quently it  made  very  large  leaves,  as  well  as  immense  branches. 
1  left  the  usual  quantity  of  bunches  on  my  old  vines ;  and  things 
seemed  to  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  until  the  colouring  time 
came ;  when  the  old  vines,  that  have  ^ripened  a  good  crop  for 
many  years  in  succession,  lost  half  their  crop,  at  least,  by  shrivel- 
ing. I  therefore  decapitated  Fitis  vulpina.  Three  years  ago,  I 
planted  some  vines  in  a  little  green-house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
immovable,  and  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
to  have  ventilators  put  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  However, 
other  things  intervening,  time  went  on,  till  the  vines  became  two 
years  old,  and  no  ventilators  had  been  made.  The  vines  having 
made  good  ripe  wood  under  the  fast  roof,  I  thought  I  would 
risk  the  trial  of  their  making  good  grapes  under  it.  I  therefore 
determined  to  try  the  eflFects  of  more  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  ever  I  either  practised  or  heard  tell  or  read  of.  These 
vines  pushing  with  the  natural  spring,  I  tied  them  up  under  the 
rafters,  and  had  the  floor  of  the  house  well  saturated  with  water 
every  morning,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  whenever 
it  proved  hot.  The  vines  soon  came  into  flower ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  I  was  thinning  them,  the  heat  was  such,  that  it 
induced  me  to  have  a  thermometer  placed  close  to  the  topmost 
bunch,  which  in  the  hottest  days  stood  at  1 20^ ;  and,  indeed,  the 
temperatui*e  was  quite  that  of  a  vapour  bath.  The  berries 
swelled  apace,  and  ripened  off  in  the  best  manner,  except 
two  or  three  bursting,  when  green,  with  the  .violent  heat.  The 
above,  I  think,  goes  to  prove  that  excessive  moisture  does  not 
shrivel  the  grapes.  —  Sept.  19.  1836. 
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Art.  IX.     On  the  Rust  on  Fines.     By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall. 

In  p.  9.  of  the  present  Volume,  there  appears  a  notice  of  the 
old  vine  at  Hampton  Court  having  become  diseased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  what  is  termed  the  rust ;  and  you  invite  communi- 
cations on  the  probable  cause  of  that  disease.  I  have  often 
witnessed  it  on  vines ;  and  am  aware  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  gardeners  as  to  its  cause.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  several  years  in  Portugal ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  the  current  opinion  in  that  country,  that  the  rust 
is  caused  by  unusually  hot  weather.  He  has  often  observed 
that  it  never  appeared  on  both  sides  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but 
only  ofS  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  that  it  prevailed  most 
in  seasons  of  intense  heat,  when  the  leaves  of  the  vine  were 
parched  and  fell  off,  thus  exposing  the  grapes  still  more  to  the 
hot  sua. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  rust  on  vines  is  an  external  dig- 
ease,  produced  by  friction  in  various  ways.  It  is  observed  in 
the  article  above  alluded  to,  that  the  early  vines  at  Hampton 
Court  are  not  infected  by  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  on  early 
vines,  but  not  so  frequently  as  on  the  late  ones.  If  it  be  en- 
quired why  the  late  vines  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  with 
rust  than  the  early  ones,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  that  early  grapes  are  in  general  taken 
most  care  of.  The  head  gardener  usually  thins  the  berries  of 
early  grapes  himself;  but  the  late  vines  are  left  to  the  attendance 
of  his  men.  Their  hands  are  generally  very  rough  with  labour ; 
find,  in  handling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they  can  scarcely  avoid 
scratching  some  of  the  berries ;  and  such  scratches  on  the  tender 
skin  of  the  grapes  are  sure  to  produce  rust.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  disease  is  always  so  produced ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
uniformly  caused  by  some  kind  of  rubbing  or  scratching.  I  hope 
that  these  observations  may  elicit  further  i*emarks  from  your 
correspondents,  and  that  the  question  ma^  thus  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

Cossey  HaU  Gardens^  Feb.  28.  1837. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Currants.    By  T.  Symons. 

Currants  being  a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
for  tarts,  preserving,  &c.,  a  hint  may  not  be  amiss  to  such  as  fail 
in  cultivating  them  to  that  perfection  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  by  summer  pruning.  My  method  is  this  :  -^ 
At  the  time  they  are  about  to  set  the  fruit,  I  cut  back,  or  pinqb 
off,  all  such  shoots  as  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  next  year's 
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wood  to  about  2  in.  from  the  spurs  whereon  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  formed,  taking  care  not  to  pinch  them  off  too  close,  in 
which  case  the  young  fruit  would  wither.  By  this  simple  means, 
the  fruit,  by  receiving  more  light  and  air,  as  well  as  a  greater 
portion  of  assistance  from  the  tree,  will  swell  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Should  other  superfluous  branches  shoot  forth  when 
the  fruit  is  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they  are  removed  in  a 
similar  way,  remembering,  throughout  the  season,  to  keep  the 
bushes  as  clear  as  possible  of  unnecessary  wood.  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  gained  me  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
Cornwall  Horticultural  Show  at  Truro.  I  should  imagine  this 
mode  of  treatment  will  answer  well  for  gooseberries;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  Lancashire  growers  pursue,  in  any 
way,  a  similar  method  to  the  above. 

The  remarks  in  Vol.  X.  p.  41.  first  induced  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  summer  pruning  upon  the  currant;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly now  generally  adopt  it.  I  trust  that  others  will  follow  the 
(example. 

CUmancei  April  3.  1837. 


A  RT.  XI.     A  Mode  of  preserving  Cauliflowers  through  the  Winter. 
By  Peter  Mackenzie,  Gardener,  West  Plean. 

Cauliflowers  are  a  great  favourite  with  all  ranks  of  society ; 
and  I  believe  that,  ever  since  they  have  been  cultivated,  means 
have  been  used  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter.  I,  like 
the  rest  of  my  brethren,  have  tried  various  methods  to  effect 
this ;  such  as  burying  them  in  the  earth,  hanging  them  up  by 
the  roots,  keeping  them  in  frames,  &c.  But  by  none  of  these 
methods  have  I  succeeded  so  well  as  by  the  one  I  will  presently 
state,  which  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  being  practised  by  any 
one  else. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  I  make  a  bed,  or  beds,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  moist  sand,  in  any  cool  house  that  will 
exclude  the  frost.  The  beds  should  be  4  in.  deep.  Having  pre^ 
viously  planted  a  greater  number  number  of  cauliflower  plants 
than  would  be  required  at  the  time  they  are  to  come  into  use,  I 
take  the  surplus,  when  in  a  good  condition,  and  cut  off  their 
roots,  leaving  a  stalk  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long ;  I  then  cut  off  all 
the  leaves,  except  the  innermost  row ;  and,  after  shortening 
these,  I  insert  the  stalk  into  the  sand-bed,  and  cover  the  cau- 
liflower with  a  flower-pot*  In  this  manner  a  large  quantiw 
may  be  contained  in  a  small  space:  for  example,  a  bed  12  ft* 
square  will  hold  288  heads,  allowing  6  square  inches  to  each 
head.  A^ain,  by  taking  those  plants  that  are  not  in  flower 
when  the  frost  sets  in,  and  preserving  them,  in  a  growing  state^ 
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in  any  house  or  shed  where  light  is  admitted,  and  which  will 
preserve  them  from  a  severe  irost,  these  will  come  into  use 
about  the  month  of  January ;  and,  by  cutting  them,  and  putting 
them  in  the  sand-bed,  they  will  continue  fit  for  use  till  the 
spring.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  cauliflowers  to  the  end  of 
April.  It  will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  and 
cut  off  any  decayed  part  that  may  appear. 
West  Plean,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  XII.     On  Kidneybeans,     By  A.  Forsyth. 

To  force  Kidneybeans.  —  Plant  any  of  the  dwarf  sorts  (the 
dun-coloured  is  generally  preferred)  in  equal  parts  of  rotten 
dung,  reduced  to  a  soil,  and  loam,  in  shallow  twenty-four  sized 
pots :  say  1  in.  crocks,  1  in.  soil ;  then  six  beans,  covering  them 
with  I  in.  more  of  soil.  These  pots  may  be  stowed  away  in  any 
comer  of  the  stove,  till  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  must  be  brought  near  tne  glass,  and  thinned  out  to  three 
or  four  of  the  best  plants.  As  they  advance,  they  must  be 
earthed  up ;  and  the  leader  may  be  pinched  off,  to  render  them 
short  and  bushy.  When  they  come  into  flower,  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  set  the  fruits;  and  every  one  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  not  to  rob  the  others  that  are 
forming.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  house  at  any  tempe* 
rature  above  freezing,  and  below  blood-heat :  the  medium,  60  to 
65^,  I  should  prefer.  They  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  rows  18  in.  apart, 
and  S  in.  in  the  row ;  and,  as  they  advance,  they  are  to  be 
topped  as  above,  and  sticked.  Planted  at  Christmas,  they  re- 
quire about  eight  weeks  to  bring  fruit  fit  for  the  table,  in  a  tem- 
perature as  preferred  above.  In  the  open  border ^  any  of  the  sorts 
will  answer  well :  rich  light  soil,  well  drained  and  sheltered,  is 
best.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  2  in*  asunder  in 
the  row,  and  2  in.  deep.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  have  this  plant,  in 
leaf,  unprotected,  before  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  least  frost  would 
ruin  all.  They  can  be  forwarded  in  any  warm  nook,  planted  in 
pots,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame  or  matted  bed ;  from 
which  they  can  be  easily  removed,  uninjured,  to  their  final  place 
of  destination.  They  must  be  stopped,  sticked,  and  picked,  as 
directed  above  for  those  indoors. 

Isleworth^  Jan.  6.  1837. 
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Art.  XIIL  Florictdtural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  and  qf 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbersy  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3; .  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4;.  coloured,  S^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet* s  British  Flower- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  Ss>  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsan  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d.  each. 

RJNVNCULA^CE^. 

1631.  CLE'MATIS 

•caeraiea  Undl.    violeUflouiered     I  or  10    ap    V    Japan    1896    L    i.l    BoC.  Kg.  1965. 
I^^fumifme:  C.  cmriAen  gnndULon  Horl. 

This  species  has  been  already  fif^ured  and  noticed  by  us  (Vol. 
XIL  p.  358.),  as  C.  azurea  grandifl6ra  Swt.;  and  to  the  inform- 
ation there  given  we  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Lindley:  — 
<<  This  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  climbers  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land :  it  has  a  most  graceful  mode  of  growth ;  and  the  large 
violet  flowers,  with  deep  purple  stamens,  are  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  any  species  of  Clematis  yet  in  this  country.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  C.  florida,  from  which  it  differs  not  only  in  the 
colour,  delicacy,  and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in 
its  leaves  being  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the  sepals  not  touching 
and  overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges."  It  was  introduced 
into  European  gardens  by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt;  and  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  of  Clapton  received  this  species,  with  another  very 
distinct  one,  called  bicolor  or  Sieboldt/,  from  Belgium  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  *'  It  is  a  free-growing  and  profuse  blooming 
plant,  and  will  prove  a  great  accession  to  our  hardy  climbers." 
(Bot.  Mag.f  May.) 

Yabdcea  or  Leguminbsee  §  Papiliondcea. 

]9G4w  CYTISUS  B61iciu  Gtut. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated,  Vol.  XII.  p.  598.,  Professor  Don 
says,  that  '^  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples."  It  comes  near  to  C.  elon- 
gatus ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger  plant,  and  the  glabrous  pods 
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readily  distinguish  it.     If  trained  to  a  wall,  it  will  no  doubt 
flourish.  {Swt.  Br.Fl.-Gard.y  May.) 
'^sdcete  §  Pomece. 


1506a.  •STRANV^'S/il  LindL      Tns  Stbanvasu.    (Named  after  the  Honeurable  WVUam  Vo*  Strang. 

1 •  — J  i-j-*_^__i-i,  jnTwtlgator  of  the  flora  of  Europe) 

^    '      'N  Nepal  and  KamaoQ    18£8    B    co    Bot.veg.lB66. 
Arh,  BHt.,  p.  8i4.  f.  502, 5G3L 


ways,  a  learned  and  indefatigable  InTettigator  o 
*glaucescenf  LindL    greydeaved  {  or  SO   Jn.  W 
Synomfme :  Cntm^giu  glatfca  WalL  Cai.,  673. ;  Ai 

*^  It  is  about  eleven  years  since  the  first  plant  of  this  new 
evergreen  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the 
name  of  Crataegus  glaiica,  by  which  it  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed. In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  species  is 
scarcely  more  hardy  than  a  myrtle;  but  it  grows  very  well 
against  a  wall  where  it  is  protected,  and  in  such  a  situation  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  In  warmer  counties,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  evergreen.  The  worst  part  of 
its  habit  is  its  pushing  early  in  the  spring,  which  exposes  it  to 
be  damaged  by  frosts;  and  this  seems  to  happen  to  it  in  its 
native  country,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  dried  specimens  dis- 
tributed by  the  East  India  Company,  all  of  which,  when  in 
flower,  evidently  have  their  leaves  injured  by  frost,  or  some  such 
accident.  Its  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  Photinia  inte- 
grifolia,  with  which  it  was  mixed  in  Dr.  Wallich's  distribution 
of  dried  specimens.  Its  serrated  leaves  will,  however,  readily  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  takes  by  budding  or  grading  upon  the  common 
thorn,  and  may  now  be  procured  without  difliculty  in  the  nur- 
series under  the  name  of  Cratae^gus  glaiica."  (Bot.  JReg,f  May.) 

1506.  CRAT^^GUS  12909  cocclnca  Lbt.  Sp.  PI.,  682.  j  Tomy  H.,  1.  p.  474. j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  687.  j  Arb, 
Bra.  p.  816. 
Symmyme :  C  glanduldaa  }r$ad.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  1002. ;  Arb.  BHt.,  p.  817. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  687. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  angular,  inciso-ser- 
rate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  footstalks.  Divisions  of 
the  calyx  pinnatifid,  glandular,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Spines 
axillary,  curved,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Pomes  spherical, 
corymbose,  3 — 4- stoned.  Stones  with  a  hard  l)ony  shell.  (LindL) 

C.  c.  var.  macracantha  LindL :  syn.  C  glandul6sa  macra- 
c^intha,  Bot.  Reg.  1912.;  C.  macrac&ntha  lA)dd.  Cat.;  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  819.  f.  572,  573. 

The  following  adjustment  of  synonymes  is  given  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  — 

"  C.  glandu16sa  of  Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is 
the  same  species  as  C  coccinea  of  Linnaeus. 

"  C.  sanguinea  of  Pallas,  referred  to  C.  glandulosa  by  Will- 
denow, De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  Is  distinct  from  C.  coccinea 
in  its  want  of  glands  upon  the  calyx  and  petioles,  as  well  as  in 
its  country  and  habit. 

"  C.  glandulosa  of  Alton,  referred  by  Willdenow,  De  Candolle, 
and  Loudon,  to  C.  coccinea,  miscalled  glandulosa,  is  a  totally 
diflerent  species,  and  may  be  the  same  as  C.  spathulata."  {BoL 
Reg.,  May.) 
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Onagrdceie. 

1188.  FV'CHSIJ  globdM  [Bot  W.  p.  75. 

•^legsai  Pax.    elegantjlovered     il  uJ     *-Pl    6    Jn    S    Eng.  hybrid    1836    C    Lp    Fax.  mag.  of 

Raised  by  Mr.  Silvercock,  in  his  nursery  at  Chichester,  from 
seeds  produced  by  F.  globosa;  and  may  be  cultivated  in  any 
rich  soil.  Young  plants  are  readily  obtained  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  branches.  (Pant.  Mag.^  May.) 

Capri/blidcea. 

•SYMFHORICA'RFUS mooUnuf  Hmnb., Ponpl,etKuntk  Ko9.  Gen.  ei  Sp,tS.  p. 332.  t.S86. ;  Dtc  Prod., 
4.  p.  339. 
Synonjfme:  Sjnmphdria  monttoa  Spretng.  S^it.  Feg,,  1.  p.  757. ;  Hort,  Brii.,  S9S78. 

Raised  in  1 829,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury 
Hill,  from  seeds  received  from  Cervantes,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Mexico.  {T/ie  Botanist^  May.)  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum. 

^Eiubidcede. 

Oa  GARDETN/il 

•p&nnea  UndL    cVoOk-lewted    il  O    or  4   jn.jl    Y    S.  America    ?1830    C    Lp    Bot.  reg.  19S8L 

*^  A  handsome  stove  shrub,  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  whence  it  was  received,  some  years  since,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  but,  like  a 
large  number  of  the  woody  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  seldom 
produces  its  blossoms  in  this  country.  The  dull  wrinkled  foliage 
is  by  no  means  handsome ;  and,  as  the  flowers  are  destitute  of 
smell,  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  size 
and  curious  colour."  {BoL  Beg.^  May.) 

GesneracesB. 

1096.  QIBTSSERA 

,*fe§ptruin  Jfor/. 

▼ar.  •igneum  Hook.   ptHe^lowervd   a.  O    or  3    •    Rah.  Y    Braiil  1835    C    p.l    Bot  mag.  SS76L 

**  Our  intercourse  with  Brazil  has  made  known  to  our  collec- 
tions several  species  of  this  beautiful  tropical  genus,  than  which 
few  are  more  ornamental  to  our  stoves.  The  foliage  is  mostly 
of  a  full  and  vivid  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable,  in 
general,  for  their  rich  colour,  frequently  inclining  to,  or  alto- 

§  ether,  scarlet     This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  to 
le  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  and  proves  to  be  the  var.  igneum 
of  G.  sceptrum  of  Martins."  {Bot,  Mag.j  May.) 
"Etvicdcece  §  Andromedesd. 

1040.  EPIOJE^A  11030  ripens  Art.  BHt.,  pllS6. 

arubictioda  D.  Don.    nA^flowered   ]U    pr    i    mr    R    ...    1836    L    &p    Swt  Br.  fl..ganL  384. 

*^  This  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  of  EpigaeVi  was  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  the  Albion  Road  Nursery,  Stoke  New- 
ington.  The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
white  variety,  and  of  a  rich  pink.  It  is  an  abundant  flowerer, 
and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden. 
It  will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  border  composed  of  peat,  and 
to  be  treated  as  other  American  plants."  It  may  be  multiplied, 
like  the  common  £pig8e\  by  divisions.  {Swt.  Br.  FL-Gard.f 
May.) 
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9SSI.  MAXILLA^RIA  [^675. 

•Ste^l/i  Hook.    Steel*!   ^  (23   cu   2    ...    Y.  spotted  with  R    Demerara  1836   D  p.r.w  Bot  mac. 

This  highly  interesting  orchideous  plant  was  introduced,  in 
July  1836,  by  Matthew  Steele,  Esq.  from  Demerara.  "  With 
the  flower  of  Maxillaria,  it  has  a  foliage  quite  at  variance  with 
any  described  species  of  that  genus ;  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft, 
and  even  S  ft. ;  and  proves  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  epi- 
phytes.'* {Bot.  Mag.f  May.) 

M7a  PERISTE^RIA 

•carina  LimU.    waxen    £1  ISl    or  1    Jn    T    Spaniih  Main    18S5    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  195S. 

*<  A  new  species  of  the  curious  genus  Peristeria,  imported 
from  the  Spanish  Main  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road.  It 
is  allied  to  the  P.  p^ndula  Bot.  Mag,^  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  spotless  smaller  flowers,  in  the  crisped  border  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  wings 
from  the  columns.  This  latter  circumstance  brings  the  genus 
Peristeria  extremely  near  Maxillaria  Wavredna  on  me  one  hand, 
and  Maxillkria  cristslta  on  the  other.  The  flowers  have  a  strong 
smell  of  juniper."  {Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

t545.  MEOACLI'NIUM  Tp-r.w    Bot  reg.  1959. 

•xniximum  Lindl.    largest    ^  |ZS    cu     1    au     G.  spotted  with  R.  and  Y     Sierra  Leone    1896     D 

^^  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  good  deal  like  M.  falcatum, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  larger  leaves,  which  are  less 
deeply  notched  at  the  point,  and  more  revolute  at  the  edges ;  in 
its  larger  sabre-shaped  rachis,  which  is  as  much  as  9  in.  long ; 
and  in  the  form  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Its  lip  is  hardly 
so  movable  as  in  M.  falcdtum,  in  which  that  part  swings  up 
and  down  with  considerable  rapidity,  like  the  heads  of  some 
Chinese  images,  when  set  in  motion  by  a  sudden  jar."  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  it  will  prove  of  easy  cultivation.  {Bot.  Iteg.9 
May.) 
Iriddcea. 
la.sPARA'xis  ^  ,        „    «^      ,.^_^ J®^*-^!^5"«?r***; 

•steliarif  D.  Dm    ataxry.Jlotoered     tf  J^     or  1     my.jl     P ,  Cape  of  Good  Hope     1836     O     •.p.I 

This  very  pretty  Spardxis  "  comes  near  to  tricolor  and  ver- 
sicolor, but  is  distinguished  from  both  by  the  lanceolate  pointed 
seSments  of  its  perianthium  and  exserted  tubei  Further  ex- 
perience, however,  must  determine  whether  these  characters  are 
suflScient  to  claim  for  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  Cape  /ridese  vary  much,  both  in  colour  and 
size,  and  the  limits  of  many  species  still  remain  unsettled." 
{Swt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard.y  May.) 

hiltdceie. 

1063.  PHALA'NGIUM  8903  pomeridiinura  ^       .  .     «  „, 

Sgnomumes :  Anthfiricum  pomertditoum  BoL  Reg.,  564.:  SckuU.  FU.  Stf$t.,'!.  ^  475.;  Seilla  pome, 
ridilna  Dte.  Sort.  M<mtp.,  p.  \43. ;  Pofr.  Diet.  Svppt.,  5.  p.  89l  ;  Redout.  JJl.»  t,  4S1. 

"  The  bulbs  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap." 
{Swt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard.,  May.) 
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hracece, 

•PHILODE'NDRON  iMctf.    Tbe  Philodbndbon.    (From  phileb^  to  love,  and  dmirom,  a  tnti  in  alluMoii 
to  the  habit  of  the  plant*  of  ihii  genua  to  overrun  treei  in  the  South  Am^can  ft>re«ti.) 
•eiM«n*rtiuin  Lijirf/.    thick-ribbed    i_  □    cu    20    d    G.W  Braxtl    1835    R    l.p    Bot  icf.  1968. 

"  This  is  one  of  tiie  extraordinary  climbers  which,  in  tropical 
forests,  lay  hold  of  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  fix  them- 
selves upon  the  bark,  root  on  their  surface,  often  twine  round 
or  strangle  them  in  their  embrace,  or  sometimes  hang  down,  like 
cords  or  cables,  from  tree  to  tree,  contributing,  along  with  wild 
vines,  bauhinias,  and  other  powerful  twisting  leguminous  plants 
(aristolochias,  passion  flowers,  and  the  like),  to  render  the  forests 
impassable.  Pbthos  crassinervia  is  a  very  different  plant."  {Bot. 
Reg. J  May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  AmaryUidctceiB ;  preceded  hy  an  Attempt  to  arrange  the  Mo» 
nocotyledonous  Orders^  and  Jblloxved  by  a  Treatise  on  cross-bred 
Vegetables^  and  Supplement.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert. 
48  plates.    London,  18S7.    Price  1/.  5s.  plain,  and  1/.  ISs.  coloured. 

[After  perusing  this  very  original  and  instructive  work  with 
very  great  interest  and  pleasure,  we  sent  it  to  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Beaton,  knowing  that  he  had  had  much  experience  in  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats ;  and  requested  him  to  favour  us  with 
his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  has  given  in  the  following  article.] 

The  author's  well-known  celebrity  in  the  botanical  world, 
but  more  especially  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
Amavylliddcece^  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  highest  expectations 
of  this  work  among  botanists  and  botanical  cultivators,  who  have 
been  looking  anxiously  for  its  appearance.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  work  itself  will  abundantly  show  that  such  expectations 
were  not  ill-founded,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical,  work  on  this  department  of  practical 
botany  that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  By  practical  botany,  I 
mean  the  labours  of  the  cultivator,  blended  with  the  researches 
of  the  botanist.  Every  page  and  suggestion  is  replete  with 
practical  and  scientific  information.  It  not  only  embraces  a 
revision  of  the  Amarylli^/ac^^^,  but  a  complete  and  radical 
revision  of  the  Jussieuan  system  of  botany.  This  is,  certainly, 
a  bold  attempt,  which  none  but  a  master  mind,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  its  own  powers,  could  grapple  with.  Mr.  Herbert 
argues  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  on  the 
insuperable  defects  and  chaotic  state  of  the  Jussieuan  system, 
and  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  modification  of  it  ever 
being  made  subservient  for  the  end  in  view;  and,  also,  that 
those  who  apply  their  time  and  talents  in  clearing  their  way 
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through  such  a  mass  of  undefined  and  undefinable  matter  are 
only  heaping  up  insuperable  difficulties  on  every  side,  from 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.  But, 
in  thus  combating  the  Jussieuan  system,  and  the  various  in- 
effectual attempts  which  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
fix  it  on  a  firm  and  immutable  basis,  he  disclaims  entertaining 
the  most  distant  idea  of  polemic  discussion ;  but,  from  a  firm 
conviction  of  its  untenableness,  ^^  to  consider  dispassionately  how 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made,  and  to  lend  my  humble 
aid  to  those  who  are  more  competent  to  effect  it."  These  as- 
sertions are  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  facts.  Mr.  Herbert 
gives  his  unqualified  praise  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
the  distinguished  cultivators  of  botanical  science,  *^  who  are  thus 
feeling  their  way  in  the  dark ; ''  yet  he  fully  maintains  that  the 
system  is  so  entirely  artificial,  and  <*  repugnant  to  nature,"  that 
every  attempt  to  modify  it  serves  only  to  make  <^  darkness 
visible."  Gardeners  are  aware,  that  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  stamens  rests  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jussieuan 
system  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  it.  In  relation  to  this  fact,  the  author  observes,  ''  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  possibly  be  substan- 
tiated, that  the  position  of  the  stamens  adopted  by  Jussieu  is  a 
more  natural  feature  of  classification  than  their  number,  by 
which  Linnceus  was  guided  in  most  of  his  classes.  They  are 
evidently  facts  of  like  nature,  and  deserve  about  equal  weight.'' 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  intends  relying  entirely  on 
his  own  resources,  in  sketching  out  what  he  clearly  shows  to  be 
a  more  natural  and  practical  arrangement  of  botany.  He  does 
not,  however,  *'feel  himself  competent  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  arrangement ; "  but  "  merely  to  point  out  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  by  which, 
according  to  his  view,  a  better  must  be  constructed."  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  author's  view  of  the  im« 
perfections  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
by  which  he  would  have  a  more  natural  system  established, 
must  necessarily  consult  the  work  itself,  and  follow  the  autlior 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  forcible  and  lucid  objections :  suffice 
it  to  remark  here,  that  the  ^*  fundamental  errors "  are  made  so 
apparent  and  self-evident  as  to  carry  conviction  of  their  exist- 
ence at  first  sight.  Yet,  as  far  as  gardeners  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  botanical  and 
physiological  knowledge  is  so  far  deficient  as  to  preclude  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  irom  fully  appreciating  the  philosophical 
views  of  the  author  relative  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable but  this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  and  cause  of  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  natural  affinities  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  all  gardeners  who  desire  to 
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excel  in  this  department  of  their  profession  should  make  them- 
selves early  acquainted  with  the  views  propounded  in  it.  That 
a  clear  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  is  indis- 
pensable to  gardeners,  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  though  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  is  of  far  the  greatest  importance  to  them ;  the 
former  amounting  to  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  latter  being  only  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Setting  aside  the  enjoyments  derivable 
irom  natural  history  generally,  but  more  particularly  from  that 
department  of  it  called  botany,  gardeners  ought  to  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  botany,  if  it  were  merely  for  their  own 
private  convenience :  therefore  such  a  work  as  this  under  con- 
sideration, tending  in  an  eminent  degree  to  supply  and  simplify 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  their  consideration.  The  truth  is,  that  much  progress 
will  not  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  science  of  botany  to 
vegetable  culture,  till  such  a  state  of  society  occurs  as  will  call 
forth  a  race  of  gardeners,  any  one  of  whom  could  produce  a 
work  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  of  Mr.  Herbert.  ELach  gar- 
dener, in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  suppose,  would  take  a 
natural  order,  and  experiment  and  treat  upon  it  as  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  with  AvcidiryWiddceie. 

After  clearly  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
arranging  the  real  natural  affinities  of  plants  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  under  the  Jussieuan  system,  Mr.  Herbert  points  out,  in 
the  following  comprehensive  passage,  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  ever  likely  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  result:  —  **  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  place  the  divisions  on  a  sound 
and  durable  footing;  and  that  is,  to  found  every  separation  on  a 
single  fact,  and  to  work  downwards  from  the  first  division,  with 
cautious  examination  of  the  relative  importance  and  consequent 
priority  of  the  facts  by  which  the  subordinate  divisions  are  to  be 
limited.  This  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but»  whether  I  live  to  see 
it  accomplished  or  not,  I  am  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  effected ;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  classification 
consistent  with  nature." 

To  show  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  ^^  simple  fects,"  the 
author  adduces  the  first  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous,  the  dicotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous,  and  ^^  perhaps  acotyledonous,"  plants.  <*  It 
will  not  appear,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  any  kindred  races  are  found 
indiscriminately  in  either  division :  these  lines,  therefore,  are 
clear  and  substantial."  Mr.  Herbert  then  confidently  asserts, 
that,  if  Jussieu  had  been  aware  of  what  horticultural  experi- 
ments have  revealed  since  his  time,  he  would  have  adopted  the 
same  view  as  that  laid  down  in  this  work;  and  that  he  only 
proposes  applying  ^^  the  doctrine  of  Jussieu  to  facts  which  have 
since  come  to  light.*'     These  "  facts  "  are  so  multitudinous  and 
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connected,  that  extracts  would  only  impair  their  force  and  im« 
portance ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  consulted  in  full. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections  :  a  preliminary 
treatise,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Amarylli^^a^;^^?,  and  a  trea* 
tise  on  cross-bred  vegetables ;  with  a  supplement  and  glossary ; 
illustrated  by  forty-eight  coloured  plates  of  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  elaborate  dis- 
sections of  the  different  parts  of  the  inflorescence,  &c.,  illus- 
trative of  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  the  author^s  new 
arrangement;  which  is  a  regular  series  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, &c.,  of  the  different  alliances  of  the  AmaryMiddceije  / 
each  division  being  separated  from  its  next  alliance  by  a  simple 
fact,  *^  the  most  obvious  and  ready  to  ascertain  that  could  be 
found,"  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  advanced : 
the  whole  being  ^^  intended  to  enable  any  person,  however 
little  skilled  in  botany,  to  ascertain  easily  to  what  order  any 
monocotyledonous  plant  before  him  belongs."  There  is  a 
leading  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised ;  and,  indeed,  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  as  far  as  the  Amarylli^^cf^  are  concerned.  In- 
stead of  exhausting  the  reader's  patience  with  a  long  series  of 
dry  technicalities,  inseparable  from  botanical  descriptions,  we 
have,  at  the  termination  of  every  section  or  family  treated  of,  a 
popular  and  comprehensive  digest  of  culture;  botanical,  geo- 
graphical, or  historical  facts,  &c. ;  in  short,  every  thing  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  enables  the  reader  to  get  over  dry 
technicalities  imperceptibly,  and  is  an  inviting  guide,  which 
keeps  up  the  interest  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  fair  example 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  of  the  author's  style,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken  incidentally  from 
under  a  well-known  hardy  bulbous  plant,  Zephyranthes  Can- 
dida:— 

"  This  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  fleshy,  semicylindrical,  and  rush-like  leaves, 
which  resist  the  severest  frost  of  our  usual  winters,  has  ripened  its  seeds  with 
ine  after  snow  had  lain  upon  them  for  three  weeks.  I  have  seen  the  quick- 
silver 15*^  below  the  freezing  point  (Fahren.),  without  its  losing  more  than  the 
ends  of  its  leaves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
the  west  of  South  America,  though  abundant  in  old  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Lima.  There  is  no  difference  ia  the  hardiness  of  the  constitution  of  the  bulbs 
from  Lima  and  those  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  banks  of  the  Plata  are 
so  covered  with  it,  that  it  is  understood  that  the  river  was  called  La  Plata 
(meaning  silver)  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blossom  on  the  shore. 
I  have  had  seventy  flowers  expanded  at*  once,  on  a  small  patch  of  the  plant, 
at  Spofibrth.  It  is  strance  that  this  plant,  which  thrives  m  the  hot  valley  of 
Lima,  should  have  stood  out  of  doors  here  nine  or  ten  years  unprotected, 
without  ever  losing  its  leaves  entirely.  Perhaps  the  strong  current  of  air 
which  must  accompany  the  rush  of  such  a  great  body  of  water  as  the  Plata, 
and  the  evaporation  from  it,  occasions  a  degree  of  cold  on  its  immediate 
banks  which  the  latitude  would  not  otherwise  admit.  There  is,  however,  a 
mystery  in  the  constitution  of  plants,  which'  does  not  always  depend  upon 
their  native  climate.     I  raised  two  species  of  Gesneria  from  accidental  seed$ 
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loddng  amongst  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of  Pitcairaia^  plucked  off  a  rook 
in  firazil ;  one  of  which  objected  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  ana  the  other  would 
not  live  through  the  winter  without  it.  Candida  flowers  abundantly  here 
under  a  warm  south  wall,  upon  the  first  autumnal  rains  after  a  season  of 
drought,  which  does  not,  however,  at  all  afiect  its  foliage;  and  if  they  cease, 
its  blossoming  will  be  suspended,  unless  it  be  watered,  and  recommence  later. 
I  have  an  extraordinary  variety  (var.  4.)  fi-om  Buenos  Ayres,  which  flowers, 
year  after  year,  with  eight  segments  to  the  flower,  eight  stamens,  four  lobes  to 
the  style,  and  four  cells  to  the  capsule.  It  has  a  more  robust  scape,  I  ft.  high, 
and  very  conspicuous  lar^  flowers,  expanding  full  3  in*  I  have  seen  acci« 
dental  flowers  of  Gladioli  with  a  supernumerary  stamen,  sepal,  and  petal,  and 
even  with  two;  and  a  regular  fertile  four-celled  capsule  on  Camellia  japonica; 
but  this  is  the  onlv  instance  I  have  observed  of  a  seedling  with  such  a  variation 
permanent.  My  belief  is,  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  intermediate 
between  Zephyranthes  and  Cooperia,  though  I  will  not  disturb  it  till  the  fur- 
ther species  of  those  genera  can  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  diflfers  from 
Zephyranthes,  and  agrees  with  Cooperia,  in  having  deformed  pollen ;  a  point 
which,  I  am  persu^ed,  must  indicate  generic  diversity,  though  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  aiversity,  if  positive,  would  not  be  confined  to  such  a  secret 
feature.  It  differs  from  Za>hyranthe8  in  the  stamen,  and  fit>m  the  known 
Cooperias  in  the  absence  of^a  cylindrical  tube,  and  in  its  expansion  under 
sunsnine;  from  both,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  their  permanency. 
The  erect  lobes  of  its  stigma  are  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  has  as  yet  resisted 
my  repeated  attempts  to  cross  it  with  Zephyranthes.  I  suggest  the  name 
Argyropsb,  if  its  separation  should  be  established  on  further  investigation,  in 
allusion  to  its  silvering  the  banks  of  its  native  river,  and  giving  name  to  the 
Arj^ntine  republic.  It  comes  very  near,  however,  to  Z.  sessilis,  which  forms 
a  link  between  it  and  the  pedunculated  species ;  and  I  can  only  separate  it  as 
a  section  of  that  genus. 

^  I  learned  fixim  mv  lamented  friend  Dr.  Carey,  that  the  species  of  Zephy- 
ranthes which  I  had  sent  to  him  had  multiplied  prodigiousljr  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  well  as  the.  Hippeastra;  the  former  being  a  substitute  for  our 
crocuses,  the  latter  for  our  tulips,  in  a  tropical  garden ;  and  he  was  earnest  in 
his  application  for  every  species  of  Zephyranthes. 

'*  Tnere  is  a  little  mystery  in  the  expansion  of  Candida.  I  have  seen  it 
open  quite  flat  in  warm  sunshine ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  in  everv  cold 
gloomy  weather,  with  a  north  wind,  seen  its  flowers  standing  at  three  K>urths 
expansion  at  night ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  south-west,  and 
warmer,  the  flowers  were  not  near  so  open,  even  in  the  day ;  as  if  its  expan- 
sions depended  on  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere."  (p.  178.) 

The  portion  of  the  work  on  cross-bred  vegetables  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  a  history  of  cross 
breeding,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  by  Kolreuter,  about  1770, 
till  the  author's  and  Mr.  Knight's  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  and  the  Philosophical  TVansactions ; 
its  present  aspect  in  this  country  ;  and  the  anticipations  which 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  future  progress,  both  in 
reference  to  its  utility  in  guiding  or  correcting  the  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  and  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gardens,  llie 
second  portion  might  not  inaptly  be  called  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account  of  all  the  known  or  reputed  mule  plants 
existing,  or  having  had  existence,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent;  wherein  their  derivative  or  reputed  origin  is 
either  confirmed  or  refuted,  by  tests  hitherto  found  infallible. 
Here,  the  practised  hybridist  will  find  many  hitherto  inexpli- 
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cable  mysteries  explained  and  accounted  for  satisfactorily ;  many 
of  his  conjectural  views  confirmed  or  refuted,  and,  perhaps,  a 
point  or  two  on  which  he  may  have  some  misgivings.  The 
uninitiated  will  find  here  every  inducement  to  begin  and  prose- 
cute the  study  ;  every  rule  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
availing  laid  down  for  his  future  guidance ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  conjectural  suggestions,  which  may  be  found  of  much  use  to 
him  under  certain  or  difficult  circumstances.  About  the  time 
(1819)  the  author  first  made  pubHc  his  views  on  this  subject,  it 
was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  and  alarm  among  botanists, 
^^  under  an  impression  that  the  intermixture  of  species,  which 
had  been  commenced,  would  confuse  the  labours  of  botanists, 
and  force  them  to  work  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
uncertainty ;  whereas  it  was  evident  to  myself  that  it  would,  on 
the  contrary,  afibrd  a  test  by  which  the  accuracy  of  their  dis- 
tinctions might  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  many  of  the 
errors  of  their  system  eradicated,  and  its  details  established  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation."  Subsequently,  the  alarm  thus  ^*  taken 
inconsiderately  appears  to  have  subsided ;  "  and  admissions  been 
made,  "  by  the  most  distinguished,"  in  favour  of  the  author's 
views.  Setting  aside  these  honourable  *'  admissions  in  favour  of 
the  flower-garden,"  and  applying  this  **test"  to  some  of.  the 
existing  and  recent  arrangements  of  difierent  families  of  plants 
by  different  individuals,  "  the  accuracy  of  their  distinctions,"  it 
is  feared,  will  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale.  Two 
years'  application  of  this  "  test"  to  De  CandoUe's  atTangement 
of  the  Cruciferae  would  make  fearful  disclosures ;  and,  if  a  com- 
plete ericacetum  were  to  be  planted,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment  of  that  family  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  and  a  skilful 
hybridist  afterwards  let  in,  he  might  easily  show  that  we  do  not 
manage  these  things  better  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  fertility 
or  sterility  in  cross-bred  productions  has  caused  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  controversy ;  but  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  and  settled.  A  great  number  of  instances 
are  adduced,  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a  natural  or  artificial 
offspring  depends  on  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  parents ; 
and  a  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  parents  is,  of  course,  a 
cause  of  barrenness.  This  is  a  grand  point  settled,  and  one  which 
opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  cultivator  in  devising 
certain  modifications  of  culture,  with  a  view  of  changing  or  coun- 
teracting constitutional  habits  in  the  subjects  of  his  experiments. 
Thus,  for  example,  Ribes  sanguineum  will  not  readily  yield 
seeds  under  cultivation,  and  failed  to  do  so  under  many  experi- 
ments ;  but  yielded  under  the  following,  viz.  transplanting  when 
on  the  point  of  opening  its  flowers.  It  has  produced  seeds  freely 
under  this  treatment;  and  I  have  obtained  a  cross  from  it  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  aireum  var.  prae^cox  of  the  nurseries ;  and,  though 
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the  plants  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
eross,  I  have  yet  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  real  one.  The 
parents  being  previously  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  I  antici- 
pate an  enlargement  in  the  inflorescence,  with  a  fine  glow  of 
pale  orange  colour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  foliage  of  the 
offspring.  This  anticipation  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
account  of  his  success  in  raising  camellias ;  yet  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  any  mode  of  management  can  affect  the  offspring,  sub« 
sequent  to  the  impregnation  :  but  I  may  be  in  error,  and  speak 
under  correction.  Again,  tube-shaped  flowers,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  having  an  excess  of  sweet  secretions  surrounding  the 
germen,  will  not  generally  yield  seed  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
such  as  is  kept  up  in  well-regulated  plant  stoves.  If  they  are 
removed  into  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  be 
slit  up  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  to  let  the  nectar  or  accumulated 
moisture  run  off,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  seeds,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  petals 
and  stamens  may  be  removed  without  much  injury ;  and  in  others 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  this  extremity.  Some  do  not 
ripen  the  pollen  for  many  days  after  the  expansion  of  the  corolla; 
but  others  have  it  ripe  before  the  flower  opens ;  and  some  have 
the  pollen  ripe  when  the  flower  is  merely  in  the  bud,  if  I  may  use 
the  term  :  Lechenaulu'a  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.  This  litde 
favourite  has  a  small  round  cup  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  which 
botanists  call  indusium.  This  cup  is  wide  open  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  flower :  the  anthers,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their 
treasure  from  the  eye  of  the  hybridiser,  bend  over  the  sides  of 
this  little  cup,  and  discharge  the  pollen  into  it;  the  stigma 
begins  to  lengthen  out;  the  cup  collapses  round  the  hidden 
treasure;  and,  by  the  time  the  flower  is  ready  to  expand,  all 
traces  of  the  stamens  and  anthers  are  gone ;  and,  if  you  open 
the  indusium  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  you  will  see  the  pollen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  I  shall  now  leave  you  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  mystery ;  first  giving  you  ain  opinion  of  my 
own ;  viz.  that  all  flowers  bearing  fertile  stigmas  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  produce  seeds  by  undergoing  some  previous  mani- 
pulation by  the  cultivator.  Some  experimentalists  are  satisfied 
that  all  is  right  when  they  extraict  the  immature  pollen,  and 
apply  that  of  a  kindred  sort ;  but  this  is  the  simplest  part  of  the 
whole  process,  and  might  be  taught  to  a  child  in  two  minutes. 
The  power  of  modifying  certain  peculiarities  in  plants,  in  order 
to  obtain  seeds  from  them,  is  not  sufficiently  known  yet ;  but  it 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  author,  who  advances  many 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  point :  but  we  must  look  forward, 
for  abundance  of  accumulated  facts,  before  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  lay  down  rules  for  future  guidance  on  this  part  of  our 
business.     I  have  exhausted  my  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
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procure  mules  between  the  different  species  of  alstroemerias^ 
and  between  the  species  of  oxalises,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  have 
flowered  many  thousand  seedlings  from  the  former,  with  but  one 
variation  from  A.  Hookexidna^  which  lost  therose  blush  of  its 
parent,  and  assumed  a  dullish  brown  tint:  this  I  have  again 
united  with  its  parent  and  other  species ;  but  the  seedlings  are 
not  yet  come  to  a  flowering  state.  Whatever  process  may  be 
found  applicable  for  the  production  of  seeds  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  I  apprehend  the  converse  will  be  a  sure  guide 
for  dicotyledonous  plants:  the  former  may,  probably,  require 
an  excess  or  repletion  of  developement,  so  to  speak ;  tlie  latter, 
an  over-exertion  of  their  vegetative  powers.  Corrae^a  speci6sa, 
divested  of  its  flower,  and  placed  in  a  dry  hot  atmosphere,  will 
cross  with  C.  pulch^Ua,  and  the  contrary.  Something  may  be 
expected  in  this  way.  Xalhyrus  grandiflbrus  will  readily  seed 
if  the  stigma  is  set  at  liberty  by  slitting  the  carina,. or  keel,  which 
prevents  its  elongation.  The  author  very  justly  recommends 
forcing  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  genuine  seeds 
from.  Should  two  species  be  forced,  to  obtain  a  genuine  mule, 
the  unripe  anthers,  taken  from  the  flrst  flowers,  will  ripen  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  available  afterwards.  Pollen  taken  from  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  in  May,  was  found  to  fertilise  the  stigma  of  C. 
trunc£ltus  in  the  following  October.  A  mouse,  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, carried  away  the  fruit  when  half-ripe.  Cereus  Ackerm^nn/u£, 
though  reputed  to  be  a  Mexican  species,  is  only  a  British  one.^ 
Several  seedlings  from  C.  speciosus,  now  showing  flower  here, 
are  apparently  the  same  as  C.  Ackermimiiitis  i  and  will.be  past 
a  doubt  before  this  is  published.  The  male  parent,  unfortunately,, 
is  not  known :  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  imperfect  notes 
of  it.  There  is  presumptive  evidence  of  Fuchsia  arbor^scens. 
yielding  to  the  pollen  of  F.  glob6sa  by  a  previous  over-exertion 
of  its  vital  energies.  A  seedling  from  F.  excortic^ta,  by  a  slender 
variety  of  F.  gracilis,  shows  a  singular  mode  of  growth,  ap-* 
proaching  that  of  trailing ;  a  great  succulency  of  young  wood  i 
and  a  shade  of  the  glaucous  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  thf^ 
leaf,  peculiar  to  its  female  parent  A  bigeneric  production,, 
between  Gloxin/a  speciosa  and  Sinningm  guttsLta,  has  been  ob- 
tained. But  the  catalogue,  I  am  afraid,  is  already  too  tedious,, 
The  first  idea  of  preserving  pollen  for  future  use,  I  derived,  from; 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  vol.  ii.  p.  4. ;  and  I  found  it  of 
much  service.  In  1832,  I  obtained  some  calceolaria  blossoma 
from  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden ; 
and,  after  travelling  in  my  specimen  box  for  six  weeks,  they 
readily  fertilised  my  own  varieties  at  home.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  pollen,  taken  from  the  flowers  on  the  Alps  of 
Thibet,  might  be  brought  to  this  country  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
vessel,  and  be  found  as   fit  for  performing  its  office  in  this 
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country  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  next  garden.*  Pro- 
fessor Rennie  has  laid  down  rules,  in  his  Alphabet  of  Gardenings 
for  cross-breeding ;  some  of  which  are  absolute  nonsense,  and 
others  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  author  before  us  strongly 
recommends  gardeners  to  prosecute  the  study  of  cross-breeding. 
**  I  wish,**  he  says,  **  I  could  excite  cultivators  to  try  if  they  can 
produce  a  cross  breed  between  Phycella  and  Habranthus ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  will  succeed/*  He  would  likewise  wish 
to  see  Vall6ttf  and  Cyrtanthus  tried  in  this  way.  In  short,  he 
wishes  to  see  tried  all  rational  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain natural  affinities,  and  promote  the  decoration  of  the  flower- 
garden.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  his  work,  save  by  extracting  the  whole.  ^^  To 
the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants,'*  he  says,  ^^  the  facility  of 
raising  hybrid  varieties  affords  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
amusement.  He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  genus  that 
he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work;  and  he 
considers  in  what  manner  he  can  blend  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, looking  to  the  several  gifts  in  which  each  excels,  whether 
of  hardiness  to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in  its  colours, 
of  delicacy  in  its  markings,  of  fragrance,  or  stature,  or  profusion 
of  blossom ;  and  he  may  anticipate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
probable  aspect  of  the  intermediate  plant  which  he  is  permitted 
to  create ;  for  that  term  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  intro- 
troduction  into  the  world  of  a  natural  object  which  has,  pro- 
bably, never  before  existed  in  it."  He  has  not  half  done  with 
the  rhododendrons  yet.  He  crossed  R,  alta-cler^nse  with  Mm 
arboreum,  and  expects  the  offspring  to  come  near  to  the  father 
in  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  the  hardiness  of  the  female  parent, 
and  thus  to  effect  the  only  mode  by  which  plants  in  general  may 
be  acclimatised;  but  more  especially  the  magnificent  Nepal 
rhododendron.  He  failed  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory  result 
by  using  mixed  pollen.  I  have  failed  in  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  nature.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  allied  pollen 
in  the  mixture  takes  the  lead ;  and  the  fertilisation,  once  effected, 
neutralises  the  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  Afler 
having  clearly  ascertained  the  effect  the  pollen  of  one  species 
had  on  the  offspring  of  another  species,  I  put  the  smallest  par- 
ticle I  could  take  on  the  point  of  a  needle  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  applied  the  pollen  from  the 
other  species  (whose  influence  I  had  already  ascertained)  to  the 
same  stigma.  It  had  no  effect  on  it ;  but  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  usual  quantity.      Again,   I  dusted  the  stigma  so  com- 

*  The  author  of  this  article  has  some  observations  on  this  subject,  and  on 
hybrid  fuchsias,  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  580.,  which  will  well  repay  the  practical  gar- 
dener for  reperusal,  and  which  deserve,  also,  the  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert. — 
Cond, 
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pletely,  as  entirely  to  envelope  it  in  foreign  pollen,  and  after* 
wards  applied  the  natural  pollen  on  the  top.  It  bad  no  effect ; 
and  I  had  a  cross  offspring :  so  that,  if  I  had  sufficient  pollen  at 
command,  by  which  I  could  entirely  encrust  the  stigma,  I  should 
have  little  fear  of  the  influence  of  other  pollen,  either  natural  or 
otherwise.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attraction  between 
certain  stigmas  and  the  pollen,  which  favours  this  experiment 

A  enrious  experiment  might  be  tried,  by  placing  pollen  on 
one  division  of  a  tripartite  or  multipartite  stigma,  to  see  what 
effect  it  had  on  all  the  ovules  in  the  germen.  If  it  was  found  to 
fertilise  all  the  ovules,  then,  in  lieu  of  a  mixture  of  pollen,  di& 
ferent  pollen  might  be  applied  to  the  different  lobes  of  a  stigma, 
and  thus  produce  a  tmdtipolleniferous  offspring  ^  and  a  most  in- 
teresting point  of  physiology  might  easily  be  ascertained.  But 
the  subject  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  taken  up,  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  is  familiar  to  my  mind,  from  having 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  my  attention  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  since  I  first  saw  a  cucumber  impregnated ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  exaggerated  in  any  one  degree :  indeed^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  appreciate,  or  set  forth,  the  value  of  this 
part  of  Mi\  Herbert's  labours.  AH  that  remains  for  me  to  say 
is,  that  any  gardener,  having  the  least  spark  of  botanical  spirit 
in  his  composition,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  author  on  this 
subject.  Gardeners,  and  all  lovers  of  plants,  wiU  be  delighted 
to  see,  in  this  work,  what  accession  is  soon  expected  from  the 
higher  latitudes  of  tropical  America,  even  in  the  natural  order 
AmoxyWxddcece.  No  less  than  three  dozens  of  new  alstroemerias, 
not  including  their  allied  congeners,  the  bomarias,  of  which,  also, 
upwards  of  forty  species  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  are  described  in 
this  work,  and  many  plates  of  them  given ;  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  elegance  of  growth.  Mr. 
Herbert's  remarks  on  the  exclusive  system  at  Kew  are  well 
worth  attention :  —  "In  1831,  I  offered  to  add  ten  new 
species  to  that  collection,  in  exchange  for  a  few  cuttings ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.*'  There  are  many  other  valuable  extracts, 
which  deserve  to  be  transcribed ;  such  as  flued  borders,  &c. } 
and  a  separate  paragraph  might  be  given  on  each  of  the  author's 
new  camellias ;  but  I  have  not  here  space. 

The  author  intends,  "  as  opportunities  may  occur,  to  prepare 
memoranda  for  rectifying  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  this 
work ;  and  any  communications  relating  to  it,  if  left  for  him,  free 
of  expense,  at  the  publishers,  will  be  attended  to  thankfully.'* 
There  is  an  unavoidably  slight  mistake  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Crlnum  octofl6rum,  under  that  article,  at  p.  252.,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Spanish  Main,  by 
W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  my  lamented  late  employer.    Dr.  Hamilton  of 
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Plymouth  introduced  this  plant,  in  18SS,  from  Caraccas;  having 
sent  to  his  friend  there,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  His  Majesty's 
British  consul,  for  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his  Per^ 
sonal  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.,  so  celebrated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zuy,  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  Lirio  hermoso,  which  was  supposed  to  be  Pancrsitium  undu- 
latum.  Whether  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  or 
not,  it  is  of  delightful  fragrance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  Amaryllirfflc^^.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  has  plants  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Pancratium  undulatum ;  at  least,  I  gave  him 
plants  of  it,  three  years  ago,  under  that  name.  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth  is  very  likely  to  have  it  likewise,  under  the  same 
name. 

Mr.  Herbert  adds,  that  he  will  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
^^  any  dry  specimens,  seeds,  or  roots,  of  newly  introduced  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plants,  especially  from  the  western  hemisphere,"  to 
enable  him  to  make  future  editions  of  his  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  following  species  are  more  particularly  wanting 
in  his  already  extensive  collection  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  if 
this  should  come  under  the  eye  of  any  one  in  possession  of  any 
or  each  of  them,  they  will  testify  their  love  of  science  by  sending 
duplicates  to  the  author  as  above :  —  CVinum  ForbesmwMwi, 
Amaryllis  grandifl^ra;  Brunsvigia  striiLta,  minor,  radula;  Nerine 
marginata ;  Strumaria  h^ssea,  imhofia,  carpol^za ;  and  Pancrk- 
tium  canariense,  amongst  the  African :  Sternb^rgm,  Ermosina 
(Z/Cucojum)  carpathica,  Lapledra,  Vagaria,  Tapeinanthus ; 
Hermion^  ^legans,  ser6tina;  Quelt/ayuncifolia,  pilmila,  pusiila; 
Ganymede^  cernuus  (tri^ndrus),  c^pax,  and  reflexus;  seed  of 
Quehia  fce^tida,  odora,  montana,  Macleanor,  among  the  species 
of  the  Old  World.  —  D.  B.  Uaffield,  near  Ledbury,  April,  1837. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I.     General  Notices. 

The  Influence  of  Vapour  on  Vegetation.  —  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have 
read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  third  memoir  on  the  influence  of  vapour 
on  all  the  periods  of  vegetation.  They  observed,  first,  that  the  grains  of  winter 
wheat  did  not  germinate  in  air,  because  they  were  not  saturated  with  moisture ; 
but  that  the  germination,  which,  when  the  grains  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
takes  place  in  about  eight  days,  happens  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  grain  are  plunged  partly  in  water.  From  much  experience,  they  have 
discovered  that  a  temperature  nearly  constant  (for  example,  that  of  a  cellar  of 
60°  Fahr.)  is  better  for  germination  than  a  more  elevated,  but  variable,  tem- 
perature; since  the  variations  of  temperature  prevent  the  air  from  being 
constantly  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grains 
absorb  more  water  in  the  latter  case  than  when  exposed  to  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  a  cellar. 

There  are  two  conditions  necessary  for  germination  to  take  place  in  air : 
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first,  a  cert^n  proportion  of  water  in  the  grains;  and,  secondly,  that  the  air 
surrounding  them  be  in  an  extremely  moist  state. 

In  air  thus  charged  with  moisture  the  grain  commences  by  absorbing 
water;  and,  when  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  temperature  is 
constant,  the  air,  still  saturated  with  vapour,  keeps  the  external  membrane  in 
a  state  of  humidity  favourable  to  veeetation.  If  the  humidity  of  the  air  varies, 
then  the  external  membrane  is  not  humid  enough  to  perform  its  functions. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have  studied,  according  to  these  principles,  the 
effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  humid  soil  on  germination ;  ana,  finsJly,  they 
have  determined  the  effects  of  air  saturated  with  vapour  on  vegetation,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  result,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  air  the  most  favour- 
able for  almost  all  plants. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  they  have  cited  the  observations  made  at 
Havanna  by  M.  De  la  Sagra,  and  the  practice  in  the  stoves  in  England ;  where, 
by  saturating  the  air  with  vapour,  pme-apples  are  obtained  of  the  weight  of 
81b.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  April  12.  1837.) 

Connexion  between  Meteorology  and  Vegetation,  —  <<  M.  Boussingault  has 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  which  is  entitled 
*  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meteorological  Circumstances  under  which 
our  common  Grains  (the  Cerealia),  Turkey  Wheat  (Maize),  and  Potatoes, 
vegetate  at  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Temperate  Zone.'  In  this  examination, 
the  author  has  first  made  investigations  into  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  first  springing  of  the  plant  and  its  full  maturitv.  Ue  then  determined 
the  temperature  of  the  space  of  time  which  separates  these  two  extreme  epochs 
of  vegetable  life.  By  comparing  these  data  concerning  any  given  plant  which 
is  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  arrives  at  this  curious  result : 
that  the  number  of  days  tnat  separate  the  commencement  of  vegetation  from 
its  maturity  is  more  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  mean  temperature  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  plant  grows  is  less ;  the  duration  of  the  vegetation 
will  be  e<]ual,  however  different  the  climate  may  be,  if  this  temperature  is 
identical  in  the  two  places ;  and  it  will  be  shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the 
mean  heat  of  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vegetation  is  itself  greater  or  less ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  mean  temperatures.  So  that, 
if  you  multiply  the  number  of  days  during  which  any  given  plant  vegetates  in 
these  distant  climates  by  the  mean  temperature  of  the  actual  penod  of  its 
vegetation,  you  will  obtain  numbers  which  are  very  nearly  equal.  This  result 
is  not  only  remarkable,  insomuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  all  climates, 
the  same  annual  plant  receives,  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat ;  but  it  leads  also  to  a  direct  practical  result,  in  enabling  us  to  decide 
upon  the  possibility  of  introducing  any  particular  vegetable  into  a  country,  as 
soon  as  we  know  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  there."  (PAt/.  Joum., 
vol.  xxii.  p.383.,  1837.) 

Kyamsing  Wood  for  Garden  Purpotet.  —  In  Vol.  XI.  p.  536.,  a  short  notice 
is  given  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kyan's  process  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of 
every  kind  of  wood,  but  also  of  every  kind  of.  vegetable  fibre,  whether  in  the 
form  of  cloth  or  cordage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Kyan*s  composition  is,  to  effect 
for  wood  what  tanning  effects  for  leather ;  and  the  chemical  rationale  of  both 

Processes  will  be  found  given  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  23G. 
>uring  the  last  twelvemonths,  we  have  heard  various  accounts  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Kyan's  invention ;  and  the  general  effect  upon  our  minds,  till  lately, 
has  been  rather  unfavourable  towards  its  use  than  otherwise.  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
however,  informs  us,  that,  while  at  Haffield  (which  place  he  has  just  left :  see 
p.  205.),  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  and  seeing  it  used ;  and  that  he  has 
formed  a  very  favourable  opinion,  at  least  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  it  in  gardening.  He  has  had  several  deal  boards  saturated  with  it,  and 
tallies  for  naming  plants  cut  out  of  them ;  and  he  has  seen  thin  elm  boards, 
which,  after  being  newly  sawn  up,  had  been  saturated  with  the  composition, 
remain  in  the  sun,  against  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure,  a  whole  summer^ 
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without  shrinkinc  or  twisting  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  recommends  all 
boards  intended  for  hot-bed  frames,  plant-boxes,  and  all  similar  purposes,  to  be 
Kyanised :  and  we  would  farther  suggest,  that  the  process  should  be  ex« 
tended  to  all  kinds  of  rods  and  stakes  used  for  tying  up  plants,  or  for  protecting 
single  trees  (such  as  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  166,) ;  to  all 
rods,  tvfiss,  and  boards  used  in  summer-houses,  rustic  yases,  ornamental  fences, 
and  espalier  rails;  and  to  all  basket-work,  hampers,  wid^er  protectors  for 
plants,  &c.  We  would  recommend  all  bast  mats  to  be  immersed  in  Ryan's 
composition ;  all  netting  and  canvass  made  of  hemp  or  flax ;  and  all  garden 
lines,  sash-lines,  packthread  for  tyiufi^  plants,  lists  for  nailing  wall-trees,  &c. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  articles  which  are  to  be  Kyanised  to  the 
nearest  Kyan's  tank,  where  the  process  will  be  effected  in  forty  or  fifty  hours, 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense.  These  tanks  are  now  established  in  various  towns ; 
and  several  gentlemen  have  private  tanks  for  their  own  use.  If  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  composition  come  at  all  near  to  what  is  held  out  by 
the  patentee*  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  late  lectures  on  the 
Botany  of  Architecture  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  wood 
tanneries  will  soon  be  as  common  as  tanneries  for  leather.  There  is  a  tank 
at  Black  wall,  where  any  gardener,  within  ten  miles  of  London  may  (with  his 
master's  permission)  try  some  wood,  cut  into  the  form  of  tallies  for  pots,  and 
also  for  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  other  specimens  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above ;  and  we  should  like  much  if  they  would  do  so,  and,  in  a  yewr  or  two, 
let  us  know  the  result.  We  intend  ourselves  to  have  some  expenments  tried ; 
an  account  of  all  of  which,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  process,  we  shall 
give  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  In  the  mean  time,  we  snould  be  glad  to 
hear  the  experience  of  different  persons  on  the  subject,  from  different  parts  o{ 
the  country.  —  Cond. 

Anticorrothe  Paint,  —  Some  years  ago,  we  strongly  recommended  this  paint, 
from  our  own  experience,  more  especially  for  protecting  iron  fences ;  but  we 
have  always  found  painters  set  their  faces  against  it,  on  account  of  its  only 
requiring  one  coat,  or  at  most  two,  being  very  cheap  to  purchase,  and  ruinous 
to  the  brushes  for  laying  it  on.  We  have  therefore  said  little  about  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years :  but  Mr.  Beaton  has  revived  the  subject  in  our  minds, 
by  stating  to  us  that  he  had  tried  it  on  an  old  rusty  iron  fence,  afier  having 
had  the  rust  scraped  off,  and  one  coat  of  the  **  anticorrosion,"  as  the  venders 
call  it,  laid  on  by  a  common  labourer.  A  single  coat  he  found  effectually  to 
prevent  the  rust  from  coming  through.  We  ought  to  mention  that  this  paint 
forms  such  a  hard,  rough,  stone-like  casing  on  the  surface  of  woodwork,  that, 
if  it  should  require  to  be  cut  up  by  saws  or  hatchets,  it  takes  off  their  edge 
almost  immediately ;  and,  consequently,  all  carpenters  and  joiners  are  against 
it,  as  well  as  the  painters.  The  basis  of  the  "  anticorrosion  "  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  composed  of  the  powdered  scoriss  from  lead-works ;  but  it  is  oflen  adul- 
terated with  powdered  stone-bottles,  powdered  stones,  and  even  roadstuff. 
-^Cond. 

An  improved  Mode  of  Land-Surveying,  by  Mr.  John  Sang,  land-surveyor,  of 
Kirkaldy,  is  described  in  the  number  of  Jameson^s  Journal  for  April  last.  By 
it,  the  contents  of  any  piece  of  ground,  whether  of  an  even  or  of  an  irregular 
surface,  is  obtained  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  common  modes. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  Mr.  Sang's  method  here;  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  the  publication 
alluded  to,  or  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sang  himself,  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  accurate  surveyors  and  mappers  of  estates  in  Britain.  — 
Cond, 

Foa  nemordlit  var,  nervosa,  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow^rass,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the  agriculturists  that  has  faKeen  made  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  rye-grass.  This  c;ra8s  has  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  at  Methven  Castle,  and  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  Messrs,  Dickson  and  TumbulTs  AgricuUttral  Museum,  at  Perth.  (See 
Vol.  X.  p.  507.)   Much  of  the  value  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  BIr. 
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Bishop  informs  us,  arises  from  a  property  which  it  possesses,  and  which  is 
common  to  no  other  grass  cultivated  in  Scotland,  viz. ;  that  of  the  flower- 
stem,  after  being  cropped,  reproducing  shoots  from  the  stem  as  well  as  the 
root ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  continues  growing  throughout  the  whole 
year,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Mr.  Bishop  adds, 
"  I  fear  not  to  state  that  it  is  the  best  sole  [turf]  grass  in  Britain.  I  have 
saved  several  bushels  of  its  seed,  which  I  am  now  sowing  in  mixture  with 
other  grasses,  and  by  itself." 

In  the  Perthshire  Courier  for  April  21.  1836,  it  is  stated,  that  a  specimen  of 
the  Hud^n's  Bay  meadow-grass,  mown  off  cold  damp  land,  on  the  14th  of 
that  month,  was  exhibited  in  Mr.  TurnbuU's  seed-chop  in  Perth;  and  the 
stems  averaged  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  length,  showing  all  the  fullness  and 
verdure  of  midsummer.  We  trust  this  grass  will  be  very  generally  tried,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe ;  and  more  especially  in  the  northern 
climates,  for  which  it  seems  particularly  adapted.  —  Cond, 

New  Varieties  of  Potatoes,  r—  Mr.  Bishop,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  has  raised  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  potato 
from  seed,  which  he  purposes  to  bring  into  cultivation,  as  substitutes  for  the 
old  varieties,  which  he,  Mr.  Gorrie,  and  Mr.  Aikin  of  Castledouglas,  consider 
to  have  failed  of  late  years,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  vitality  in  the  sets, 
which  consequently  renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  contingencies  of  bad 
seasons,  &c.  These  potatoes,  and  also  the  grass-seeds,  are  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Turnbull  of  Perth  to  all  parts  of  the  country. —  Cond, 

Transmitting  Seeds  from  China,  —  I  have  just  got  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  seeds  direct  from  China.  They  are  packed  m  a  novel  way,  in  uttle  China 
jars,  full  of  bone-ashes,  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  They  seem  to  have  come 
very  safe.  The  bladder  smells  of  oil  of  sassafras.  —  B.  Mallet,  Ryder^a  JRow, 
Dublin,  May  1 1.  1837. 

Plant  Markers,  —  Zinc  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels,  whether  to  be 
used  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  A  sheet  of  zinc  is  easily  cut  by  the 
gardener,  with  strong  scissors,  into  labels  of  whatever  size  he  may  want.  If 
the  zinc  is  greasy,  the  labels  should  be  steeped  for  a  minute  or  two  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  following  receipt  for  makmg  ink  for  writing  on  the  zinc  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  I 
have  found  it  indelible.  Take  verdigrise  in  powder,  '^\,;  sal  ammoniac  in 
powder,  51. ;  lampblack,  ^fs. ;  water,  ^x.  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar :  keep 
the  ink  in  a  bottle,  well  corked.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  is 
dipped  in  it.  (Herbert's  AmarylliddceiS,  p.  411.)  Zinc  labels,  and  also  the  ink, 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Charlwood. 

A  Hf/brid  between  the  Cabbage  and  Horseradish  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  M.  Sageret  of  Paris.  The  plant  has  some  seed-pods,  which  resemble  the 
short  pod,  or  silicula,  of  the  Cochlearia,  and  some  the  long  pod  siliqua  of  the 
.Br&ssica.  *'  In  consequence  of  M.  Sageret's  statement,  I  tried,-  in  1835,  to 
impregnate  a  plant  of  ^r&ssica  with  the  horseradish,  and  with  the  pollen  of  two 
or  three  other  genera  of  Cruclferae ;  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  seed  from  at 
least  fifly  flowers,  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being 
cut  off  n*om  the  plant.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  denying  M.  Sageret's 
assertion,  but  requiring  better  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  so  important  to 
science,  in  which  he  may  be  mistaken;  and  more  detailed  particulars,  and 
especially  the  production  of  the  plants ;  and  I  invite  M.  Sageret  to  communi- 
cate one  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  that  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  of  examining  it  carefully."  (Herbert's  Amarvllidhce€B,  p.  353.) 
We  hope  our  correspondent  M.  Vilmorin  will  point  out  tnis  passage  to  lA, 
Sageret. 

Grapes  ripened  without  the  Sun's  Rays.  —  The  following  fact  will  prove  that 
grapes  may  attain  their  full  size,  and  become  perfectly  ripe,  without  receiving 
the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  vine  on  wnich  they  grow  receive  the  sun's 
necessary  warmth :  —  On  the  south  side  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oranien- 
burg  there  is  a  vine  of  the  white  gut-edels,  which  is  partly  trained  over  an 
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outer  casement  of  the  boys'  sleeping-room,  so  that  the  window  cannot  be 
opened.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1836),  a  fruit-bud  of  the  vine  found  its  way 
through  a  chink  in  the  window,  not  wider  than  a  sinele  straw,  and  grew  welt. 
Although  confined  to  the  narrow  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
window,  in  which  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  penetrated  throughout  the  whole 
year,  the  grapes  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  kept  pace  with  those  on  the 
same  vine  in  the  open  air,  and  ripened  when  they  did,  m  the  month  of  October. 
The  bunch  consisted  of  about  fifty  grapes,  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  particularly 
sweet.  As  this  may  be  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  useful  as  a  reference, 
I  wish  to  make  it  known  to  the  lovers  of  gardening  generally.  {Garten  Zeitung^ 
Jan.  28.  1837.) 

Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

GERMANY. 

The  Lordnthtu  europce^us,  —  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  M.  Ranch  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  plants  or  seeds  of  the  Loranthus  europae^s,  which  he  wished 
to  procure  from  me,  can  ever  be  transplanted  in  a  garden.  The  plants  could 
only  be  sent  on  an  oak  tree.  My  late  assistant,  Dr.  Heyne,  a  very  skilful 
gardener,  tried  for  several  years  to  make  the  seeds  germinate  on  the  oak,  and 
also  tried  those  that  had  already  germinated  on  another  tree,  even  all  sorts  of 
ways  with  new  seed.  He  gave  the  berries  to  blackbirds  and  poultry,  and  then 
tried  the  seed,  but  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  with  every  attempt  of  planting, 
budding,  or  grafting.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  send  M.  Rauch  berries  and 
twigs,  with  which  he  can  try  his  skill.  In  the  parks  of  Schonbrunn  and 
Laxenburg,  it  grows  so  plentifully  on  the  oaks,  that  it  has  almost  destroyed 
them,  and  has  transplanted  itself  on  the  fruit  trees  in  the  adjoining  orchards. 
{Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Baron  Jacquin  of  Vienna  to  Mr,  Bauer  of  Kew.) 

As  the  loranthus  grows  upon  fruit  trees,  like  the  mistletoe,  it  may,  doubt- 
less, be  propagated  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  in  p.  206. ;  and 
we  would  strongly  recommend  our  friend  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  send  a  plant  to  us,  or 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  meantime,  berries  and  specimens, 
as  promised  by  Baron  Jacquin,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  M.  Francis  Rauch, 
and  to  ourselves.  —  Cond. 

Stuttgard,  April  21.  1837.  —  D.  C.  Kerner  is  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  a 
copy  ot  the  Hcnrtus  Sempervirens,  of  J.  S.  De  Kerner.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  71  volumes,  each  volume  containing  12  plates,  and  12  leaves  of  text. 
The  paper  is  vellum,  2  ft.  by  1 J  ft.  The  price  of  each  volume,  when  published, 
was  18/. ;  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  work  is  now  offered  for  400/.  The  plants 
figured  and  described  are  the  more  rare  and  magnificent  of  West  Indian  species. 
—  W,  Hertz^  [We  should  hope  that  a  copy  of  this  work  will  be  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum,  or  by  some  wealthy  botanist  in  this  country,  as  we  believe 
there  is  not  at  present  a  copy  of  Kerner's  work  in  Great  Britain.  —  Cond,] 


Art.  hi.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mr,  AndervyiCt  Mode  of  protecting  Seeds  from  the  Attack  of  Birds  (p.  172.), 
by  suspending  a  black  thread  line  over  the  bed  10  in.  or  12  in.  high  (p.  172.). 
I  was  induced  to  tir  the  plan,  being  much  annoyed  by  sparrows  and  pied  or 
chaff  finches ;  and  1  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  found  it  very  efficacious, 
the  birds  seldom  going  near  the  beds  when  threaded.  I  noticed  a  congregation 
of  finches,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  a  cherry  tree,  near  to  an  asparagus  bed  sown 
with  radish  and  edged  with  mustard  and  cress,  but  guarded  by  the  threads. 
One  of  these  dropped  down  and  reconnoitred ;  and  flew  up  again,  after  parading 
nearly  round  the  bed.  Another  or  two  did  the  same ;  and  one  ventured  upon 
the  bed ;  but  it  soon  flew  away,  and  the  whole  followed.    I  have  other  seed- 
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beds  guarded  with  the  thread,  and  find  the  plan  answers.  It  is  so  simple,  and 
so  useful,  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  gardeners.  It 
only  wants  a  fair  trial.  If  market-gardeners,  who  sow  great  breadths  of  the 
BrLaaictL  tribe,  as  well  as  other 'seeds  connected  with  their  business,  were  to 
employ  this  method,  I  have  no  doubt  one  half  the  seed  generally  used  might 
be  saved ;  the  expense  of  thread  and  time  in  putting  it  up  being  comparatively 
nothing.  I  should  advise  the  thread  to  be  no  more  than  2  ft.  apart  in  lines ; 
and,  when  the  beds  are  long,  to  support  the  line  every  3  or  4  yards  with 
slender  forked  sticks,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  —  M,  Wesiwood.  Grove, 
ffammersmilh,  April  21.  \B37. 

Grafting  the  Mistletoe. —  I  have  just  received  most  important  information 
respecting  the  grafting  of  the  mistletoe,  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The  spaces  between 
the  joints,  which  botanists  call  internodia,  will  not  do  for  grafting ;  there  must 
be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  grafting,  or  a  scion  spliced  off  with 
a  heel,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  heel  inserted.  If  this  should  be  found  correct 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  point*),  it  is  a  curious  fact  gained  relative 
to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  habits,  of  tnis  singular  plant.  There  must  be 
some  sort  of  absorbents  analogous  to  the  spongioles  of  fibrous  roots,  in  the 
joints  of  the  mistletoe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  draw  its  vegetable  ncurish- 
ment.  If  the  mistletoe  is  headed  down,  it  will  spring  out  with  increased  vigour, 
like  other  trees.  Young  shoots,  obtained  in  tnis  way,  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood,  and  bark  attached,  would  make  excellent  grafts.  The  internodia  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  producmg  adventitious  buds ;  but  any  joint  of  mistletoe  will 
push  out  after  the  top  is  cut  off.  The  mistletoe  cannot  be  eradicated  from  fruit 
trees,  without  cutting  the  boush  below  its  junction,  or  disbarking  the  whole  of 
the  piece  attached  to  the  bough.-—  Z).  B.  Hajfield,  near  Ledbury y  May  8.  1837. 

Epiphyllum  truncation  on  Pereskin  aculeala,  (p.  139.)  —  Mr.  Symons  of 
Clowance  states,  that  he  finds  the  EpiphyUum  truncdtum  flourish  and  blos- 
som well  when  worked  on  the  Cdctus  triangularis ;  but  doubts  whether  it 
would  do  on  the  Per^skia  aculeata  or  not.  I  should  therefore  wish  to  inform 
him,  that  I  have  seen  several  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  £. 
truncatum  worked  on  the  P.  aculeata,  and  flowering  luxuriantly. 
They  do,  however,  require  support  above  the  insertion,  as  the 
head  is  apt,  fi*om  its  weight,  to  burst  the  bark,  and  disunite  itself 
from  the  stock.  The  stock  is  headed  down,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  the  graft,  it  being  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  (Jig.  100.)  We  have  several  smaU  plants  in  the  Oxford 
garden  doin^  pretty  well;  and  at  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  100 ]| 
there  were,  m  1 834,  several  very  fine  large  plants  grafted  in  this 
manner.  —  W.  H.  B.    Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  April,  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 


The  Theory  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Sap  in  A>cer  tacchdrinum  when  tapped 
for  its  Juice.  —  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar 
are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  A^cer  saccharinum  in  the  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kidd,. 
in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  says  **  they  are  cultivated  " !) ;  and,  as  it  has  puzzled 
me  to  explain  the  peculiarities  attending  the  flow  of  this  juice,  I  have  resolved 
to  state  them  to  you.  1.  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth, 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents  :  yet  the 
same  degrees  of  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  effect.  Thus, 
a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind.  A 
bracing  wind  promotes  the  discharge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2.  The  juice 
flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost ;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree  has  ceased, 
tap  a  new  tree,  and  considerable  flow  will  take  place,  as  if  a  certain  quantity 
were  discharged  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
3.  Tap  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  flow : 
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tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  moderately  warm,  and  the  juice  wiU  issue 
in  streams.  February,  and  earl^  in  March,  are  the  months  in  which  the  sugar 
is  made.  The  people  encamp  m  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the  trees 
cease  to  flow,  or  they  have  procured  as  much  as  they  require.  Now,  1  wish 
to  know,  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  moderately  cold 
night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  ?  The  formers  told  me,  '*  We 
can  do  nothing  in  sugar-making  without  cold  nights.*'  I  thought  that  the 
sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place  ? — J,  M,  PhUom 
delphia,  March  16.  1837. 

Why  are  Chaffinches  deterred  hy  a  Line  of  black  Thread,  when  they  do  noi 
dread  a  Thread  with  Bits  of  Rag  attached  to  it?  It  has  struck  roe  that  this 
curious  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  (p.  172.),  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Spence  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomologicai 
Society  (described  in  the  Architectural  Magastine,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.,  and  quoted 
below),  that  flies  will  not  pass  through  a  net  with  the  meshes  1  in.  wide,  by 
which  means  rooms  may  be  kept  quite  clear  from  them  by  hanging  a  net  of 
this  kind  in  front  of  the  window.  To  what  is  the  existence  of  dread  in  both 
cases  attributable  ^  —  J,0.  W.     May  17.  1837. 

**  The  Italian  Mode  of  excluding  the  Common  House  Fly  (M.&sca  domestica  L.) 
from  Apartments.  —  This  mode  was  pointed  out  to  William  Spence,  Esq.,  in 
Italy,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  TVans, 
of  the  Entomological  Society  ;  and  his  son  has  subsequently  discovered  that  it 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  practised  by  the  fishermen  of 
Egypt.  It  is  simply  to  cover  the  openings  of  the  windows  by  a  net  of  white 
or  l]ght*coloured  thread.  It  is  remarkal)le  that  the  meshes  of  this  net  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  there  is  actually  no  physical  obstacle 
presented  to  the  entrance  of  the  flies  even  with  expanded  wings.  The  flies 
seem  to  be  deterred  from  entering  from  some  inexplicable  dread  of  venturing 
within  the  network.  It  is  even  found  that, '  if  small  nails  be  fixed  all  round 
the  window  frame,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  firom  each  other,  and 
threads  be  then  stretched  across  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  apparatus 
will  be  equally  effectual  in  excluding  the  flies.'  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
'the  light  should  enter  the  room  on  one  side  of  it  only;  for  if  there  be  a 
thorough  light,  either  from  an  opposite  or  side  window,  the  flies  pass  through 
the  net  without  scruple.'  (IVans.  Ent.  Soc,  i.  4.) 

'*  The  above  facts  are  or  interest  both  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  shops 
in  temperate  climates,  and  the  architects  of  houses  for  warm  countries.  They 
also  supply  useful  hints  to  butchers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  to  whom  flies 
and  gnats  are  an  annoyance.  The  fiicts  further  show,  that  sciences  apparently 
the  most  remote  from  architecture  may  yet  afibrd  useful  hints  for  improving 
that  art.  To  gardeners  these  facts  afford  excellent  hints  for  excludmg  flies 
from  vineries  and  peach-houses,  and  from  ripe  grapes  and  other  fruit  against 
walls.  — Com/." 

Otiorhifnchus  sulcdtus,  —  It  appears  that  this  destructive  insect,  of  whose 
habits,  as  injurious  to  collections  of  succulent  plants,  an  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Westwood  in  p.  158.,  is  not  confined  to  that  tribe  of  plants,  but  is  occa- 
sionally  injurious  to  wall  fruit  and  vines,  as  appears  from  the  following 
communications,  which  were  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  weevils  in 
question :  — 

"  These  insects  are  from  the  peach-house  at  Hampton  Court.  They  eat 
holes  in  the  fruit,  and  eat  the  leaves  to  a  great  extent ;  so  much  so;  that  the 
gardeners  are  obliged  to  get  up  in  the  nighttime  and  catch  them.  In  the  day- 
time the  insects  go  into  crevices  in  the  wall."  — J.  Cities.  Botanic  Garden, 
Twickenham,  May  12.  1837. 

''  An  insect  greatly  resembling  that  described,  and  figured  in  p.  158.*,  was 

*  The  specimens  sent  with  this  communication  were  specifically  identical 
with  the  weevils  raised  from  succulent  plants,  as  described  in  the  page  referred 
to,  and  those  received  from  Hampton  Court. — J.  O,  W,   May  17.  1837. 
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Tery  troublesome  upon  my  vines  last  year,  by  eating  the  leaves.  They  always 
fed  in  the  night,  and  hid  themselves  in  crevices  dunng  the  day.  When  shaken 
off  the  tree  upon  the  ground,  they  remained  motionless,  as  if  dead ;  and, 
being  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  they  were  by  no  means  easily  discovered.  We 
never  had  this  uisect  till  last  year,  when  they  appeared  in  great  numbers."  ~- 
J.  B.  W.     Kto&n,  Catterick,  April  21. 1837. 

Where  do  toe  larvse  of  these  vine  and  peach-feeding  individuals  live  ?  — 
J.  O.  W.    May  17. 1837. 

BrvcAttf  /w«.  —  Seeing,  on  the  cover  of  your  Magazine  for  April,  1837, 
that  you  request  eardeners,  bailifis,  and  others  to  forward  any  kind  of  insects 
to  you  for  Mr.  Westwood's  examination,  I  send  these,  of  which  I  shall 
shortly  give  you  the  history.  I  received  two  packets  of  early  Dutch  peas, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society,  on  March  10.  1837.  When  I  came  to  open  the  packets  to  sow  the 
peas,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  I  found  them  full  of  the  insects  sent, 
which  were  such  as  I  had  never  observed  before.  I  then  determined  to  for- 
ward one  of  the  packets  to  you,  in  the  hope  through  that  means  to  know  its 
name,  and  if  it  is  common.  —  A  Conttant  Reader.    Winchester,  May  15.  1837. 

The  insects  sent  with  this  communication  are  the  Bruchus  pisi  of  Linnaeus, 
in  a  living  state.  This  species,  according  to  that  author,  is  indigenous  to 
North  America,  but  is  now,  unfortunately,  completely  naturalist  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  although,  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  only  known  in  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  this  contment.  Of  this  insect  Kirby  and  Spence 
observe:  '*In  a  late  stage  of  growth,  great  havoc  is  often  made  in  peas  by 
the  grub  of  a  small  be^e  (bruchus  granarius  I/.),  which  will  sometimes  lay 
an  e^  in  every  pea  of  a  pod,  and  thus  destroy  it.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  ^ri^chus  is  seldom  very  serious ;  but  in  North 
America  another  species  (B.  pisi  h,)  is  most  alarmingly  destructive;  its 
ravages  being  at  one  time  so  umversal  as  to  put  an  end,  m  some  places,  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  favourite  pulse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Kalm  should 
have  been  thrown  into  such  a  trepidation,  upon  discovering  some  of  these 
pestilent  insects  just  disclosed  in  a  parcel  of  peas  he  had  brought  from  that 
country,  lest  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  introducing  so  fatel  an  evil  into 
his  beloved  Sweden."  (Introd,  to  Ent.,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  is  caused  to  unhoused  peas.  But  Stephens, 
speaking  of  thb  insect,  says,  "  Found  occasionally  within  the  metropolitan 
district ;  but,  I  suspect,  not  a  truly  indigenous  species  :  it  sometimes  abounds 
in  depositories  of  peas  to  a  very  destructive  extent."  (///t»fr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2)3.) 
Its  precise  habits,  with  indications  of  the  periods  occupied  in  its  transform- 
ations, and  especially  of  the  time  when  it  arrives  at  the  perfect  state,  have  not 
been  ascertained,  although  very  necessary,  as  the  destruction  of  the  beetle, 
previous  to  laying  its  eggs,  would  greatly  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  mis- 
chief. —J:  O.  W.     May  17.  1837. 

P.S.  I  observe  that,  m  almost  every  instance,  it  is  the  largest  peas  which 
are  attacked.     The  insects  are  still  enclosed  in  some  of  them. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  continuation  of  cold  weather  during  the  principal  part  of  the  present 
month  has  prevented  the  market  from  being  supplied  m  its  usual  abun- 
dance at  this  season :  in  consequence,  prices  have  ruled  rather  higher  for 
articles  generally  in  demand ;  such  as  asparagus,  which  has  realised  high 
prices,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  before  any  from  the  natural 
ground  had  been  furnished :  at  present  the  supply  is  very  limited,  the  quality  - 
good,  and  prices  moderate.  Or  peas,  we  have  as  yet  had  but  very  few,  and 
Uiose  have  by  no  means  been  in  request.  Early  spring  cabbages  are  in  de- 
mand, with  coleworts,  spinach,  &c. ;  but  little  broccoli,  of  the  late  varieties, 
is  now  to  be  observed.  Rhubarb  is  very  plentiful,  and  certainly  very  cheap : 
on  Saturday  last,  sixteen  waggon  and  four  cart-loads,  besides  a  considerable 
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Siantity  in  baskets,  were  readily  disposed  of.  tladishes  have  come  to  hand 
owly,  in  consequence  of  the  very  cold  weather.  A  few  early  turnips  have 
been  produced ;  so  that  the  market  has  been  supplied  with  them,  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  throughout  the  year ;  as  well  as  with  carrots  and  other  arti- 
cles. Onions  have  been  in  demand,  and  still  continue  to  realise  good  prices, 
although  the  season  for  their  consumption  is  past.  Potatoes  have  been  sup- 
plied in  considerable  quantities ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  other  vegetables,  have  been  readily  disposed  of,  at  an  improved  price. 
Grapes  are  now  supplied  freely ;  strawberries  also  plentifully ;  some  peaches 
and  nectarines,  with  a  few  cherries ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  in  request. 
Pine-apples,  although  by  no  means  plentiful,  are  not  much  enquired  after.  Of 
apples,  we  have,  as  yet,  quite  as  many  as  are  wanted ;  the  demand  for  them 
being  materially  affected  by  the  large  supply  of  rhubarb,  which,  at  this  season, 
generally  supersedes  the  use  of  them.  Oranges  are  now  very  plentiful,  and 
of  excellent  quality :  the  prices,  throughout  the  season,  have  been  good,  and 
realised  to  the  importers  a  handsome  remuneration.  —  C  G.  M»  May  23. 
1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  4  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  CuUi- 
vmtors.  B)r  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  F.L.S.9  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  d.    Wheat  Flies. 

**  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.'*  The  history  of  several  minute 
creaturesy  which  are  destructive  to  the*  plants  from  which  it  is 
produced,  chiefly  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  will  not  be 
deemed  less  interesting  than  that  of  insects  which  infest  other, 
less  important,  articles  of  cultivation. 

About  the  middle  of  last  April,  I  received  from  my  friend  W. 
Raddon,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  engraver,  several  specimens  of  a 
little  dipterous  insect,  in  the  winged  state,  which  had  been  found 
in  great  profusion  amongst  the  wheat,  whilst  removing  it  from 
the  rick  in  which  it  had  stood  through  the  winter.  These  flies 
were  in  company  with  a  lepidopterous  caterpillar,  which  was  also 
in  great  numbers ;  and  the  grains  of  wheat  had  been  much  eaten  : 
it  was,  however,  impossible  to  settle  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  each  of  these  tribes  of  insects.  But  the  fact  of  these  flies 
being  found,  in  the  early  spring  months,  amongst  the  wheat  in 
the  rick,  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  an  important  point 

£ined  with  respect  to  what  bad  been  already  known  respecting 
3  habits  of  these  flies. 

Order,  Dfptera  Limumu,  (Two-winged  flies.) 

FoiDily,  MiiaoAa  Leach.    (Corresponding  nearly  with  the  TiinnaBan  genus 

JIfdisca.) 
Oenus,  Cnldrops.    (A  name  imposed  by  Meigen,  from  the  Gh-eek  words 

ckloroi,  green,  and  op$,  an  eye;  because  some  of  the  species,  when  alive, 

haye  green  eyes.) 
Species,  Chl6rops  ^I4bra  Meigen,  Macquart  Hist,  Nat,,  Dipt,,  vol.  ii.  p.  595« 

Fig,  101.  0.,  the  insect  much  magnified;  the  cross  lines  beneath  indicating 

the  natural  size. 

Head  golden  yellow,  shining ;  &ce  paler ;  antennae  yellow ;  seta 
brown?;  eyes  dark  brown;  a  large  triangular  black  patch  between 
the  eyes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ocelli  are  placed ;  hind  part 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  88,  u 
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of  the  head  bluck.  Thorax  yellow,  shining,  with  a  broad  central 
black  line,  becoming  rather  indistinct  towards  the  scutellum ;  2 
elongated  wedge-shaped  marks  on  each  side,  with  a  still  smaller 
and  narrower  lateral  line  extending  to  the  base  of  the  wings:  a  few 
scattered  bristles  are  to  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Scutel- 
lum pale  yellow,  the  base  sometimes  rather  more  obscure.  Meso- 
sternum  with  2  large  and  .2  small  lateral  black  spots.  Metathorax 
dark-coloured.  Halteres  white.  Wings  colourless,  and  beautifully 
iridescent  with  pink,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  reflections.  Abdo- 
men small,  dark  pitchy  brown,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base,  the 
apex  being  also  pale.  Legs  fulvous ;  remora  not  thickened ;  tarsi 
rather  more  obscurely  coloured  at  the  tips.  Length  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  ;  expansion  of  the  wings  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Mr.  Raddon's  insect,  as 
there  are  several  other  species  which  appear  to  be  very  nearly 
allied  to  it,  and  to  possesss  similar  habits. 

Of  these,  the  most  destructive  hitherto  noticed  is  the  Miisca 
pumilionis  of  Bjercander,  described  in  the  Trmisactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sweden  for  1778  (p- 3.  No.  11.,  and  p.  4. 
No.  4.).  This  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  and  2  lines  on  the  thorax,  being  yellow ;  the  halteres  are 
white,  and  the  legs  ash-coloured,  with  black  tips.*  The  larva 
is  a  white  fleshy  grub,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  head 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  black  tip,  and  resembling  a  V.  It  resides 
in  the  young  shoots  of  rye,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  lower- 
most joint,  which  stops  the  growth  of  tliese  shoots,  making  them 
appear  as  dwarfs,  seldom  attaining  above  I  in.  or  2  in.  in  height ; 
whence  the  specific  name  pumilionis  {pumilioy  a  dwarf).  The 
pupa  is  yellow,  shining,  rather  more  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  composed  of  rings;  the  flies  appearing  the  12th  of 
June  and  following  days.  At  what  time  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  rye  is  not  ascertained :  the  larvae  were  small  on  the  23d 
of  April,  and  full  grown  on  the  25th  of  May.    On  the  sides  of  the 

♦  "  M,  nigra,  subtiis  capite,  thoracisquc  duubus  Hneis,  flavis ;  halteribus 
albis ;  pedibus  cinereis,  apice  nigris.*' 
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ttems  were  seen  no  boles;  whence  Bjercander- conjectured  that 
the  eggs,  or  larvae,  must  enter  at  the  top  of  the  leaves.  The  fly, 
when  hatched,  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  flies  out  of  its  former 
abode. 

The  dwarf  stems  were  observed  to  grow  yellow,  and  decay,  on 
the  1 4th  of  June;  and  were  in  such  abundance,  that,  in  some 
fields,  8,  12,  or  14,  were  found  in  a  square  of  2  fL;  from  which 
the  writer  concludes  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  rye,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  the  stems  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  whilst  the  insect  is  in  either  the  larva  or  pupa  state ;  by 
which  means,  he  thinks,  one  or  two  persons  might  destroy  many 
thousands  of  them  in  a  day ;  he  himself  having  picked  up  350 
stems  in  as  few  hours. 

Soon  after  this  memoir  was  published,  Mr.  Markwick  read  a 
memoir  before  the  Linnsean  Society,  upon  the  habits  of  a  fly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Musca  pumili6nis,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  of  1791,  had  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battle,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  some 
fields  of  wheat  appeared  to  be  much  blighted ;  the  injury  being 
caused  by  a  small  grub,  lodged  in  the  centre,  or  very  heart,  of  the- 
stem,  just  above  the  root.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  insect  was 
generally  in  the  larva  state ;  but  in  some  it  was  already  changed  - 
to  a  chrysalis.  This  memoir  was  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linncean  Society,  accompanied  by  a  plate, 


from  which  our  ^5.  102.  b  r,   103.,  and  101.  /g,  are  copied. 
Fig.  102.  b  represents  a  young   wheat  plant,  with  the  centre 

u  2 
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stem  withered  ;  the  pupa  (c)  being  seen  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  stem ;  at  d^  two  of  the  flies  are 
shown)  which  are  drawn  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  original  figure.  Fig,  103.  is  the 
same  fly  magnified ;  and  in  J^,  101.  y*  and  g 
show  the  larva ;  Ji  the  natural  size ;  and  g^ 
magnified. 

Mr.  Markwick  planted  some  of  the  dis- 
eased roots  tmder  a  hand-glasSf  where  they 
flourished  very  much,  and  threw  out  strong 
shoots  on  each  side ;  the  middle  shoot  withering.  On  palling  it 
up  subsequently,  an  empty  chrysalis  was  found  in  each  stem. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  several  flies  were  produced  from  some  other 
plants,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  gauze;  6  plants  producing 
6  flies.  After  the  larva  had  changed  to  a  pupa,  the  mischief 
ceased ;  the  root  not  being  so  materially  injured  as  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  fresh  lateral  shoots,  or  stocking  itself,  as  the  farmers 
term  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Markwick  adds,  *^  At  harvest  time,  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
ears  large  and  fine,  throughout  the  whole  field/'  It  was  con-* 
sidered  the  best  crop  on  his  farm ;  and  he  supposed  it  would 
yield  about  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  threshed  corn  from  each 
acre.  It  was  erroneously  suggested,  that  this  might  possibly  be 
the  American  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destriictor  Sat/:  see  Maga^ 
zine  of  Natural  History^  vol.  i.  p.  228.) ;  but,  if  even  this  had  been 
the  case,  Mr.  Markwick  observes  that  a  little  good  English  hus- 
bandry, by  keeping  the  ground  in  heart,  and  thus  enabling  the 
wounded  shoots  to  repair  themselTcs  by  strong  lateral  ones,  would 
prevent  our  being  alarmed  to  a  great  degree.  He  adds  various 
conjectures  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  into  the  field  ; 
considering  it  improbable  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  manure, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  lime.  It  was  only  the  wheat  which 
was  sown  early  (about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober) that  was  attacked  ;  which,  it  was  conjectured,  was  caused 
by  the  cold,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  destroying  the  fly  before 
the  late-sown  wheat  had  sprung  out  of  the  ground.  In  one  field, 
where  a  part  of  it  was  sown  with  white,  and  the  other  with  red, 
wheat,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  wheat  was  much  affected,  and 
the  red  but  very  little.  A  figure  of  the  under  side  of  the  insect 
(which,  flrom  the  figures,  appears  'to  be  twice  as  large  as  Mr. 
Haddon's)  is  added ;  from  which  it  seems  that  the  under  side  of 
the  body  is  pale,  with  two  large  black  spots  on  the  mesostemum. 
In  No.  91  of  the  Annals  of  AgricuUure^  the  history  of  the  same 
fly  is  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Young,  accompanied  by  notes 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  determined  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Afusca  pumili^is. 

Mr*    Marsham  also  published  some  additional  observation 
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Upon  the  same  insect,  in  the  vdame  of  the  Linnaan  Transactions 
above  referred  to,  in  which  he  conjectures  that,  as  the  fly  is  bred 
so  early  as  May,  and  the  early-<own  wheat  does  not  spring  up 
until  some  time  after  the  end  of  September,  there  must  be  afi 
intermediate  brood  of  these  flies  * ;  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  point,  he  ofiered  the  following  hints  for  observation :  — ^ 
**  When  it  appears  evident  that  a  fly  has  attacked  a  field  of  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  watch  carefully  the  animal  through  all  its  stages,  but 
more  especially  when  the  fly  takes  wing;  observing  on  what  plant 
it  settles,  and  whether  it  is  partial  to  any  particular  plant ;  and, 
if  this  can  be  determined  with  precision,  attend  to  see  it  deposit 
its  eggs,  carefully  examining  whether  it  lays  more  tlian  one  at  a 
time.  If,  afterwards,  the  larvae  appear  on  those  plants,  observe 
in  what  manner  they  feed  ;  continuing  the  remarks  till  the  perfect 
insect  appears ;  when  it  must  again  be  watched  with  attention,  and 
traced  to  its  next  place  of  depositing  its  eggs,  to  determine  whether 
wheat  or  rye  be  its  natural  food  in  spring,  or  whether  these  plants 
be  only  in  particular  seasons,  when  its  own  natural  food  may  have 
failed ;  for  Mr.  Markwick  takes  notice  that  it  was  only  the  early^ 
sown  wheat  that  was  affected."  He  likewise  suggests,  that,  as  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Mark  wick's  experiments,  that  the  wheat  throws 
out  lateral  shoots,  it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  Bjercander's 
advice  of  picking  out  and  burning  the  stems;  but  that  pinching 
the  centre  leaves  just  above  the  crown  of  the  root,  where  the 
insect  is  usually  found,  may,  perhaps,  effectually  destroy  it,  and 
leave  the  plant  in  a  state  to  throw  out  its  side  shoots* 

Fallen,  the  celebrated  entomologist  of  Sweden,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Diptera  of  that  country,  has  described  the  Jfiisca  pu«- 
milionis,  under  the  genus  O'scinis^  as  being  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  with  the  observation:  — "  The 
larva  of  this  fly  resides  within  the  stems  of  wheat,  which  it  destrovs, 
and  is  described  by  Bjercander.  The  description  of  the  per^ct 
insect,  however,  agrees  equally  well  with  O.  lineata  FabriciuSy 
and  O.  pumili6nis ;  no  description  being  given  of  the  position  of 
the  nerves  of  the  wings.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  the 
larvse  of  both  species  inhabit  the  same  situations.  The  length  of 
one  line,  which  Bjercander  attributes  to  the  latter  species,  agrees 
with  the  insect  here  described;  which  I  therefore  consider  as 
identical  with  O.  pijmilionis.  A  specimen,  however,  reared  from 
a  larva  found  in  a  stem  of  wheat,  transmitted  bv  Bjercander 
himself  to  Professor  Lidbeck,  is  entirely  black,  and  belongs  not 
to  this  species,  but  is  O'scinis  frit  of  Linnaeus;   whence  it  is 

*  Mr.  Marsham  observes  that  they  are  not  uncommon,  as  he  frequently 
found  them,  in  autumn,  on  umbelliferous  pbuita.  It  is  much  more  common  to 
observe  them  in  great  numbers  in  our  apartments  |  during  the  autumn  oC 
1834,  they  literally  swarmed  in  the  houses  m  the  immediate  nd^bourbood  of 
the  metropolis.  The  white  ceilings  of  rooms  appeared  quite  mscoloured  by 
their  numbers. 

V  a 
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probable  that  Bjercander  had  described  the  habits  of  several 
distinct  insects,  illustrating  them  only  by  the  description  of  a 
single  species/'  That  this,  most  probably,  is  the  case,  appears  from 
a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Olivier,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  all  subsequent  dipterologists,  in  which  eight  distinct 
species  are  described  which  attack  the  Cerealia ;  one  of  which  is 
the  O^scinis  pumilionis  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Chlorops  pumilionis 
of  Meigen  and  Stephens,  and  is  stated  by  this  author  to  have 
been  found  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rye  and  barley,  which  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  to  the  wheat,  although  occasionally 
found  in  the  latter.  I  have  also  received  from  D.  Sharpe,  Esq^ 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  a  fly  twice  the  size  of  those  from  Mr.  Raddon,  which  he 
reared  from  wheat  in  Huntingdonshire,  that  was  attacked,  when 
6  in,  or  8  in.  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  larva,  which  devoured  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  and  so  killed  the  plants.  It  is  not  shining, 
like  the  Chl6rops  glabra  described  above ;  and  the  yellow  marks 
on  the  thorax  are  less  conspicuous :  the  tips  of  the  femora,  as 
well  as  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  are  brown :  the  nerves  of  the  wings 
are  arranged  as  in  Chlorops  glabra.  The  pupa  from  which  this 
fly  was  produced  is  represented  above,  inj^.  101.  A  t,  of  the 
natural  size,  and  magnified:  it  is  of  a  shining  pale  yellowish  bufi* 
colour. 


Art.  II.     Farther   Information   respecting  the   Coleopterous  Insect 
'    Otiorhynchus  sidcittus,  and  its  Ravages  on  the  Vine,     By  VV.  Lin- 
wood,  F.H.S.,  &c, ;  with  some  Remarks  from  J.  O.  Wbstwood, 
F.L.S. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  W.  Linwood,  Esq.,  of 
Enfield,  gives  us  further  information  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  an  insect  whose  destructive  powers  seem 
far  more  general  than  had  been  imagined.  I  am  happy  that  the 
information  thus  received  from  different  correspondents  (see, 
«lso,  p.  286.)  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  the  insect  in  question.  Persons,  also, 
who  may  possess  information  upon  any  other  of  the  insects  in- 
cluded in  my  series,  will  render  ffood  service  to  cultivators  by 
coming  forward,  as  Messrs.  Castles,  Linwood,  and  J.  B.  W., 
have  done,  and  communicating  the  result  of  their  observations  to 
you. 

«  To  J.  O.  fVestwood,  Esq. 

**  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  memorandum,  written  on 
reading  your  article  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine^  p.  157.,  for 
April  last,  which  may  throw  some  further  light  on  an  insect 
carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  dark. 

**  It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  at  last  see  the  description  of  an 
insect  which  has  annoyed  me,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,'  and  of  which  I  have  enquired  of  gardeners  and  others, 
without  learning  any  thing  material  relating  to  it. 

**  In  a  green-house,  attached  to  my  residence  at  Hackney,  in 
the  year  1 809,  I  planted  forty-four  vines,  of  .various  descripr 
^ions,  inside  the  house.  They  grew  vigorously  the  first  year, 
and  produced  famous  shoots,  ajnd  they  were  pruned  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year ;  looking,  as  I  did,  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  for  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit:  the  buds  of  the  vines  began 
to  swell,  but  scarcely  produced  a  shoot,  and  those  only  of  the 
weakest  description.  Concluding  that  something  was  wrong  at 
the  roots,  I  examined  one,  and  found  that  the  roots  had  been 
completely  eaten  off  by  an  insect  resembling  fig.  67.  a,  in  p.  158. 
of  your  communication,  in  very  large  quantities;  some  of  them 
were  similar  to  fig.  67.  d,  in  p.  1 58.,  and  a  short  time  after  some 
appeared  on  the  vines  similar  to  fig.  67.  g,  in  their  perfect  state; 
appearing  first,  when  young  and  at  coming  out  of  the  ground,  of  a 
pale  ash  colour,  and  afterwards  becoming  darker,  and  nearly  black. 

'^  About  eighteen  years  since  I  came  to  my  present  residence, 
and  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the  same  insect,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  If  I  find  my  vines  drooping,  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  I  invariably  find  the  grub,  fig.  67.  d,  above 
referred  to,  at  the  roots.  The  grubs  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  then  feed  on  the  tendrils,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  vine.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  found  in  the  day,  but  are  very  active  after  dark,  always 
disappearing  before  daybreak. 

^^  I  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  my  gardener^  an 
able  man,  who  has  been  with  roe  many  years,  respecting  this 
insect,  but  we  can  hit  on  no  method  of  destroying  it.  We  have 
found  it  in  abundance  in  the  root  of  the  Cyclamen  persicum.; 
and  we  have  lately  lost  a  fine  plant  of  the  ^di&ntu(n  pedatum^ 
in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  I  now  and  then  find  a  straggler 
on  the  vines  on  the  walls,  and  on  other  trees ;  and,  occasional ly^ 
we  find  many  of  the  old  roots  of  the  strawberry  destroyed  by 
the  same  insect. 

<<  I  should  observe  that  it  seldom  does  much  damage  to 
vines  after  the  first  or  second  year ;  and  that  it  confines  itself 
mostly  to  the  young  vines  newly  planted,  or  to  vines  in.  pots. 
My  gardener  has  never  found.it  on  the  roots,  of  succulent  plants. 

*^  I  send  you  some  of  the  insects  in  a  tin-  box;  also  some' of 
another  description,  which  I  constantly'  find  on  the  vines ; .  but 
these  last  do  not  appear  to  do  any  mischief. « 

"  If  you  could  point  out  any  mode  of  destroying  them,,  you 
would  be  doing  a  favour  to, 

"  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

.  '*  Wm.  LlNWjOOJJ- 

.'' Enfield,  June  S.  ISS7.'' 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Linwood's  communication  furnishes  a 
'  reply  to  my  query,  in  p.  287.9  relative  to  the  place  of  abode  of 
the  larvae  of  the  perfect  individuals  which  attack  the  vines  and 
other  wall  trees.  It  will,  also,  be  seen,  that  J.  B.  W/s  note  is 
partially  at  variance  widi  the  observations  of  Mr.  Linwood ;  viz., 
that  the  insect  seldom  does  much  damage  to  the  vines  after  the 
first  or  second  year.  In  case  of  the  attacks  of  the  Otiorh^nchl 
upon  the  vines  or  peaches,  it  would,  I  should  think,  be  service- 
able  not  only  to  water  the  roots  known  or  suspected  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  larvae,  with  tobacco  water  or  infusion  of  quassia, 
or  some  such  bitter  fluid,  but  also  occasionally  to  lay  bare  the 
roots  to  a  short  distance,  and  examine  if  the  insect  is  present. 
This  can,  of  course,  be  done  with  much  greater  facility  with 
vines  than  widi  succulent  plants ;  although  I  see  no  great  diffi- 
culty even  with  the  latter. 

The  other  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Linwood  were  specimens  of  one 
of  the  species  of  Elat^ridse ;  the  larvae  of  which  are  very  injurious 
to  cultivators,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  wire  worms. 
These  will  form  the  subject  of  an  early  article  in  my  series. 

I  am,  &c., 

June  12.  1837%  J.  O.  WestwooDw 


Art.  IIL  Remarks  on  Tile-Draining^  and  on  certain  Ben^s  tohich 
might  result  from  the  Use  of  Draining  Tiles  in  supplying  Air  to 
the  Subsoil.  By  Robert  Arthur,  Gardener  at  Wall  Tower  Gar- 
dens, North  Berwick. 

Draining  by  means  of  tiles  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  agriculture;  nor  are  all 
the  purposes  to  which  tile-draining  may  be  applied,  as  yet  fully 
ascertained. 

Without  gomg  into  detail  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil, 
&c.,  by  tile  drains,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  tunnels  formed  by  drain-tiles  ro^ht  be  employed 
for  at  least  one  purpose  besides  drying  the  soil,  Imean  the  intro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  into  the^  earth, 
which  might  be  a  means  of  saving  manure  and  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Should  the  idea  now  thrown  out  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  I  think  I  could  point  out  a  method  by 
which  the  confined  air  could  be  withdrawn  from  these  tunnels, 
and  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  forced  in,  which  would 
find  its  way  towards  the  surface.  One  objection  to  tile-draining 
is  the  great  ouday  of  capital  it  occasions :  this  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  greatly  reduced.  The 
Iklarquess  of  Tweeddale  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine 
wMch,  &om  the  facility  and  expedition  with  which  it  forms  the 
ipost  beautiful  and  substantial  bricks  and  tiles,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
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duce  the  prime  cost  of  these  articles  very  considerably.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  machine, 
which  could  not  be  done  witiiout  drawings,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  clay  is  conveyed  from  the  pug>mill  to  the  machine, 
where,  by  passing  between  cylinders  and  moving  over  moulds,  a 
tile  of  perfect  consistency  and  proper  dimensions  is  formed,  and 
conveyed  along  to  the  drying  shed,  without  the  intervention  of 
manual  labour.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  full  ope- 
ration ;  and,  with  the  attendance  of  one  man  and  two  boys, 
10,000  tiles  are  easily  formed  and  placed  in  the  dryhig  sheds  in 
one  day.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  large-sized  bricks  it  would 
add  much  to  the  cheapness,  strength,  and  beauty  of  brick  build- 
ing generally.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  form  excellent  coping 
for  garden  walls,  edgings  for  gravel  walks,  movable  walls  for  the 
protection  of  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  and  paving  for  fruit-tree 
borders,  and  for  training  fruit-trees  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
East  Lothian^  May  26.  1837. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  Hoggs  Patent  conical  Boiler yjbr  heating 
Hot-houses,  and  other  Buildings,  by  hot  Water,  By  James  HogGi 
New  York,  United  States. 

I  FORWARD  to  you  two  sketchcs  of  a  boiler  invented  by  my 
brother,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  is  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who,  as  I  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  de- 
sired me  to  give  you  a  description  of  it,  for  insertion  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  boiler  is  intended  for  burning  anthracite  coal  (which  is 
now  most  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  or  coke.  An- 
thracite coal  gives  out  a  most  intense  heat,  but  it  is  not  diffusive 
enough  in  a  flue,  as  it  has  no  smoke,  and  very  little  flame ;  and, 
consequently,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  American  winters,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  great  quantities  of  it,  which  causes  much  wear 
and  tear  of  the  furnaces,  which  generally  want  repairing  everv 
season,  and  resetting  at  least  every  two  years.  To  obviate  this 
expense,  and  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  attending  flues,  my 
brother,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  mv  father,  invented  the  boiler 
above  described.  Its  principal  merit  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
loss  of  heat,  nearly  all  of  it  being  absorbed  bv  the  water  which 
passes  round  the  pipes  and  furnace.  The  outside,  being  of  strong . 
oak  staves,  is  much  cheaper  than  iron,  and  nearly  as  durable ; 
and  there  is  no  leakage,  warping,  or  danger  from  fire,  as  the 
furnace  is  raised,  by  means  of  the  ring,  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  iron  plate. 

Fig.  104.  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  which  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  furnace  a  a,  with  the  two  pipes  b  and  r,  and  the  flanges  d  dy 
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cast  in  one  piece,  to  which  the  outside  boiler,  made  of  wooden 
staves,  is  fitted,  and  well  bound  with  iron  hoops.  The  whole  stands 
on  a  square  iron  plate  {e  e)^  supported  by  the  brickwork  of  the 
ashpit  \f)\  and,  from  the  top  of  this  plate,  the  ring  gg  rises  and 
fits  into  a  bead  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  In  this  ring  there 
are  two  pins ;  the  one  is  shown  at  h  on  which  the  grate  turns^ 
and  2Xj  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  other  pin  {k)  passes, 
and  supports  the  grate. 

The  fuel  is  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  c,  and  receives  air 
from  the  front  of  the  ashpit,  which  has  a  register  door,  as  shown 
by  the  elevation  (^.  105.);  the  draught  passing  up  the  pipe  b 
(Jig.  104.),  in  which  there  is  a  damper  (/).  The  two  water-pipes 
(m  m)  are  fastened  on  either  by  bolt^s  or  screws,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  lead  from  the  boiler  either  horizontally,  or  perpendicu- 
larly ;  as  shown  by  the  elevation  Jig.  1 05.     n  is  an  expansion 
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feeding-pipe  with  a  stop-cock ;  o  is  a  stop-cock  for  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  boiler  when  it  is  not  in  use ;  /?  is  a  lid  which 
fits  on  to  the  fuel  pipe  (c.)  The  dimensions  are  as  follows :  — 
The  height  of  the  furnace  from  ^  to  r  is  18  in.  The  height  of 
the  pipes  c  and  dj  from  r  to  5,  is  9  in.  The  diameter  of  the 
pipes  c  and  d  is  4  in.  The  diameter  of  the  furnace,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  14* in.;  and  at  the  top  12 in.  The  upper  flange  is  5  in« 
wider ;  and  the  lower  flange  is  2  in.  wider.  The  staves  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  high. 

There  is  very  little  heat  lost  in  the  pipes  b  and  c,  for  the 
water  absorbs  it  so  fast,  that  a  person  may  hold  his  hand  on 
them  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenience.  The  boiler  can 
be  used  hermetically  sealed,  by  closing  the  pipe  n\  but  this 
should  not  be  done  unless  the  outside  is  extra-hooped. 

When  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  ashes  are  removed  by  pulling 
out  the  pin  ^,  when  the  grate  falls  down  and  empties  itself  into 
the  ashpit  The  grate  is  easily  replaced  by  opening  the  door, 
raising  it. up,  and  replacing  the  pin.     The  poker  used  for  this 
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description  of  fuel  is  of  the  form  shown  at  t  in  Jig,  104«;  and  it  is 
employed  for  raking  the  fire  through  the  bars  underneath,  as 
anthracite  coal  goes  out  if  stirred  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  the  month  of  September  ISSS,  my  brother  has  erected 
nine  or  ten  of  these  boilers  in  New  York  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  my  father  writes  to  me  stating  that  they  give  general  satis* 
faction.      The  price  of  the  boiler  is  35  dollars,  or  8/. 

London,  February  18,  1836. 


Art.  V.     A  neat  and  convenient  Tally  for  ornamental  Plants  in 
Borders.    By  Charles  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  Slc 

I  HAVE  frequently  seen  communications  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine^  on  the  subjects  of  tallies  for  plants  and  fences  for 
trees ;  and,  though  these  may  not  seem  very  important  objects, 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  to  those  who  have  many  plants  to 
name,  and  trees  to  protect,  that  I  wbh  to  afford  my  brother 
gardeners  the  result  of  my  experience  on  them. 

With  respect  to  tallies,  I  have  tried  a  very  great  variety 
which  have  been  recommended  by  others,  and  I  have  found 
objections  to  them  all.  I  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  some  made 
of  china,  not  glazed ;  and  was  pleased  with  their  clean  and  neat 
appearance.  I  mark  them  with  black  paint,  reduced  with 
sweet  oil  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  so  as  just  to  flow  slowly 
through  a  common  pen.  With  this  a  hundred  tallies  may  be 
marked,  in  the  neatest  manner,  in  two  hours,  with  ease.  I  found 
these,  after  they  had  been  out  a  year,  just  as  white,  and  the  let- 
tering as  perfect,  as  when  they  were  first  put  in  the  ground. 
Some  marked  with  paint  reduced  with  spirits  of  turpentine  were 
nearly  obliterated.  1  send  you  three  specimens  marked,  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  The  largest 
size  is  for  plants  or  shrubs  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  walks ; 
and  the  small  size  for  boi*der  plants,  or  large  pots ;  but 
there  is  a  still  smaller  size  for  ordinary  pots.  The  tally 
without  a  stem  is  used  to  hang  on  standard  plants  (roses,  for 
instance),  and  is  suspended  by  malleable  wire.  When  the  tallies 
are  no  ^longer  wanted  for  the  particular  plants  for  which  they 
were  marked,  they  are  laid  aside  until  a  large  number  is  accu* 
mulated.  We  then  put  a  pound  of  pearl  ashes  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  pour  on  them  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
The  tallies  are  placed  in  this  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  to  dry. 
The  lettering  is  thereby  completely  effaced,  and  the  tally  is  re- 
stored to  the  same  condition  as  when  first  made.  They  are  obtained 
from  Worcester ;  and  I  purchase  them  retail,  at  one  shilling  a 
dozen,  taking  one  sort  with  another.  They  could  be  procured, 
in  large  quantities,  probably  at  one  third  less  cost  They 
are  not  suitable  for  nursery  purposes,   except   in   ornamental 
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grounds ;  as  the  stems  are,  of  course,  brittle,  and  require  care 
in  raking  the  borders.  In  other  respects,  they  are  perfectly 
durable,  in  all  weathers,  never  alter  in  appearance,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  neat« 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest  any  composition  for  mark- 
ing of  greater  fluidity,  which  would  be  permanent  on  exposure 
to  weather,  and  which  could  be  effaced  at  pleasure,  I  think 
this  kind  of  tally,  for  ornamental  gardens,  would  be  perfect 

The  Quemsy  March^  18S7. 


Art.  VI.  On  a  proper  Arrangement  qfPlaniSy  both  as  to  their  Height 
and  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers^  being  indispensably  necessary  in  a 
Floxver'Garden.  By  John  Caie,  uardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  Cambden  Hill. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Association,  April  10.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  plants,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
knowledge  attained  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  exercised  in  the  research  after  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Admitting  this  to  be  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  ideas  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  diversified, 
before  we  can  produce  the  effects  most  desirable  in  flower-gar- 
dens, namely,  harmony  and  variety ;  without  which  the  plants 
will  appear  quite  as  irregular  to  the  cultivated  eye,  as  they  were 
previously  to  their  being  removed  from  their  natural  situations. 
As  long  as  gardeners  acted  without  having  any  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  individuals,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  gardening,  succeeded  as  well  in  making  flower-gardens 
as  those  who  were  then  called  practical  men :  but  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  such  general  inattention  could  be  displayed  on 
the  part  of  gardeners ;  and  they  are  now  expected,  not  only  to 
understand  the  practice,  but  something  of  the  science,  of  their  art. 

Keeping  these  observations  in  view,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  methods  practised  in  effecting  improve- 
ments in  flower-gardens.  A  strict  attention  to  the  various  soils 
in  which  the  plants  are  naturally  produced,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  from  which  they  were  originally  brought,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  in  order  to  insure  their  healthy  appearance 
and  perfect  flowering;  as,  without  this,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
effect  diversity  in  the  height,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
the  plants,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  flowering.  A  want  of 
this  attention  is  oflen  the  cause  of  plants  being  termed  not 
adapted  for  such  purposes,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  exactly  suit- 
able for  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the  height  and  propor-* 
tionate  space  occupied  by  plants  in  the  arrangement,  so  as  to 
produce  these  effects,  either  on  a  flat  or  an  undulating  sur&c^ } 
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Arrangement  of  Plants 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
H. 


EjBptanation 
Niei^mberfffa  calydna,  white. 
Lobelttz  gracilis,  blue. 
Terbena  Sabint,  purple. 
Lobelta  Itlktea,  yeiiow. 
i^nag&llis  Monilli,  blue. 
Ferbena  chamsedrifdlta,  scarlet, 
iinaff&llis  MoD^lIi,  blue. 
Lobelia  Iiktca,  yellow. 
Fierbena  (^hamsedrifolia,  scarlet. 
Nieremb^^  gracilis,  whitish. 
Lobelia  unident^ta,  dark  purple. 
Lobelta  lutea,  yellow. 
Campanula  gar^nica,  ligh^  blue, 
ilnagkllis  grandiflora,  scarlet. 


of  Referencet, 

15.  Lob^ta  unidentata,  dark  purpk. 

16.  L6tus  microphylla,  yellow. 

17.  ^nagdllis  grandifldra,  scarlet. 

18.  Nierembergia  gr&cilis,  whitish. 

19.  Petunia  intermedia,  dark  purple. 

20.  Alonsda  linearis,  scarlet. 

21.  Lant^na  Sellowti,  purple. 

22.  Is6tonia  axillaris,  blue. 

23.  SanvitAlta  prociimbens,  yellow. 

24.  Ferbena  multfiida,  lilac. 

25.  Alonsda  linearis,  scarlet. 

26.  ^nothdra  feraxacif61ia,  white. 

27.  Nem6phila  insignis,  blue. 

28.  ^^ster  ten^Ua,  lilac. 


in  a  Flawa-'Garden.  SOS 

in  order  that  they  may  harmonise  with  the  scenery  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  placed.  While  alluding 
to  the  distribution  of  plants,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  figures  described  on  such  sur- 
faces, will  tend  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Let  a 
square  figure  be  divided  into  four  triangles  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  each  set  apart  for  a  distinct  plant  or  plants  of  the  same 
colour,  and  let  the  height  of  the  plants  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  given  triangle,  which  will  show  what  is  meant  by 
unity  of  idea ;  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  diversity  may  be 
produced  by  a  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  so  grouped ;  especially  when  so  arranged,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  one  will  tend  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  others. 
When  this  judgment  of  the  sight  is  properly  exercised,  the 
most  comprehensive  ideas  may  be  formed;  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  but  of  the 
distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed  ;  not  only  for  the  figures 
generally  called  regular,  but  also  for  irregular  figures,  at  appa- 
rently irregular  distances ;  but  which  should  be  so  arranged,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  of  ground  which  they  are  to  occupy, 
that  no  apparent  confusion,  or  disproportion  in  their  arrange- 
ment, may  exist.  By  the  introduction  of  such  groups  of  flowers 
as  will  appear  distinct  in  themselves,  the  scenery  will  be  much 
improved ;  especially  if  diversity  of  colour  be  attended  to,  and 
particularly  so  where  many  evergreens  abound  ;  as  it  is  when 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  these,  that  brilliantly 
coloured  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  the  evergreens,  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     In  order  to  show  that  those  plants  the 

89.  Petunia  intermedia,  dark  purple.  49.  Ferbena  Lamberti,  purple. 

30.  GB'noth^ra  macroc4rpa,  yellow.  50.  E8chsch6Itzia     (Chrys^)     call*' 

31.  Bouvdrdia  triph^Ua,  scarlet.  fdrnica,  yellow. 

32.  Ferbena  pulch^lla,  lilac.  51.  Petunia  bicolor,  white. 

33.  Camp&nma  carp^tica,  blue.  52.  X^chnis  fulgens,  scarlet. 

34.  £schsch61tzia   (Chrys^f    Lindl.)  53.  Terb^a  vendsa,  purple. 

crocea,  orange.  54.  Lotus    jacobse^us     var.     ICkteuc, 

35.  Xotusjacobae^  us,  dark  brown.  yellow. 

36.  Bouv&rdia  triphylla,  scarlet.  55.  Phl6x  Drumm6ndti,  purple. 

37.  Biichnera  cap^nsis,  white.  56.  Xysim^hia  verticillata,  yellow. 

38.  Eutoca  viscida,  blue.  57.  (^nothera  speciosa,  white. 

39.  (Z^nothera  macrodirpa,  yellow.  58.  SkWia.  fulgens,  scarlet. 

40.  Nieremb^rgia  filicaulis,  whitish.  59.  Lobelia  sj^philitica,  light  blue. 

41.  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums.  60.  Zrvsiraachia  quadrifl6ra,  yellow. 

42.  Sel&^o  Gilliesti,  lilac.  61.  Phl6x  Drumm6ndtt,  purple. 

43.  Petunia  uyctaginifiora,  white.  62.  CEnothera  specidsa,  white. 

44.  Agathas^a  caelibtis,  blue.  63.  SkWiH  fulgens,  scarlet. 

45.  £8ch8ch6ltzia  (Chrysei^)  crdcea,  64.  ilscl^piax  tuberosa,  orange. 

orange.  65.  Salvia  se^nea,  blue. 

46.  Petunia  phoenlcea,  dark  purple.  66.  ^^alvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

47.  Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums,  scarlet.  67.  Flower  border  for  plants    not 

48.  iSenecio  elegans  var.  pUno-riiber.  adapted  for  grouping. 
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duration  of  the  flowers  of  which  is  such  as  to  render  thein»  in- 
dividually, unfit  for  grouping,  may  produce  a  good  effect  in  the 
flower-garden,  when  planted  in  connexion  with  others  bearing 
an  affinity  to  them  in  height  and  habit  of  growth,  the  three  fol- 
lowing perennial  plants  may  be  set  apart  for  a  distinct  figure : 
/beris  sempervirens.  Campanula  glomerata,  and  Zrysimkchia 
verticillata,  each  of  which  will  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the 
figure  in  succession,  giving  their  respective  colours  of  white, 
violet,  and  yellow,  to  the  figure,  at  different  seasons.  Where 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  at  the  same  season,  as 
all  plants  are  not  equally  profuse  in  flowering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  those  that  are  so ;  because,  where  groups  of  dif- 
ferent-coloured flowers  are  placed  so  as  to  be  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  a  kind  of  pattern,  a  deficiency 
in  any  one  of  these  would  destroy  the  effect.  There  are  many 
plants  profuse  in  flowers,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time,  but 
which  have  such  different  habits  of  growth,  as  to  render  them, 
apparently,  unfit  for  grouping  together;  but,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, by  pegging  them  on  the  ground,  and  diverting  their  shoots 
for  a  while  from  the  light,  they  mav  be  brought  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  There  are  plants  the  growth  of  which  is  so 
luxuriant  as  to  preclude  them  from  forming  groups  of  colours, 
in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  their  leaves ;  but  even 
this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  obviated  by  planting  them  in  very 
poor  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and 
giving  them  very  little  water,  the  results  of  which  wUl  be  stunted 
plants,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers. 

The  variety  of  plants  adapted  for  ornamenting  flower-gardens 
being  very  great,  little  difficulty  will  arise  in  making  a  proper 
selection,  either  as  regards  height,  colour  of  flowers,  time  of 
flowering,  or  duration  of  flower.  To  effect  the  foregoing,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  say  June  or  July,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  sorts  the  previous  autumn ;  and 
cuttings  of  otners  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time,  as  they  will 
be  more  stunted  in  growth  when  propagated  at  that  season,  and 
will  come  sooner  into  flower,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom, 
than  if  they  were  plants  just  rooted  previously  to  turning  out  into 
the  flower-beds. 

Fig.  106.  shows  a  design  for  a  flower-garden,  of  a  regular 
pattern,  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  with  herbaceous  plants ; 
each  bed  to  contain  one  species  or  variety,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  colour;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  plants  suit- 
able for  it,  with  the  colours  indicated  after  each.  The  lowest 
plants  are  placed  in  the  centre,  being  such  as  are  naturally  of  low 
growth,  or  will  admit  of  being  pegged  down ;  and  the  tallest  and 
strongest-gi*owing  plants  are  placed  just  within  the  outer  rim. 

Cambden  Hill,  May,  1837. 
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Art.  VII.  On  the  Necessity/  of  thinning  the  Berries  on  Bunches  of 
Grapes  as  soon  as  the  Fruit  is  set.  By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  at 
Milton  Bryant,  Woburn. 

The  principal  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  is  to  have 
large  bunches  and  large  berries ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both 
these  depend  on  proper  thinning :  but  the  fruit  is  often  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  before  this  operation  is  performed.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  effect  produced  by  the  thinning  is  much  less 
certain  ;  as,  by  allowing  what  you  cut  out  to  swell,  you  deprive 
what  remains  of  much  strength  from  the  vine.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  treatment,  which  I  have  practised 
with  beneficial  effect :  —  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  I  go 
over  the  bunches,  and  cut  out  all  the  smallest  berries,  leaving 
the  bunch  regular,  but  so  bare,  that,  at  first  sight,  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  the  fruit  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  bunches  appear  quite  different,  as  the  berries 
which  are  allowed  to  remam  swell  much  faster  when  thus 
treated,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  till  the  usual 
time  of  thinning.  When  the  largest  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  garden  pea,  I  go  over  them  again,  tying  up  the 
shoulders,  and  leaving  the  berries  all  clear  of  each  other,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  bunch.  I  also 
never  allow  more  than  two  bunches  on  each  spur;  or,  if  the 
vines  are  trained  by  a  succession  of  wood,  not  more  than  six  on 
each  bearing  leader.  By  this  treatment,  and  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  usual  routine  culture,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  vines  may  not  be  made  to 
produce  large  grapes,  if  the  borders  be  well  made,  and  in  good 
condition.  The  vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  regularly 
watered  with  thedrainings  from  the  frames  twice  a  week,  when  start- 
ing, and  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit;  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  borders  covered  with  good  rotten  dung  during 
the  winter,  never  planting  them  with  regular  crops  of  vegetables, 
as  is  sometimes  done;  not  only  because  you  cannot  dig  the 
borders  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  vines,  but  because 
vegetables  of  any  kind  will  exhaust  the  soil,  and  rob  the  vines  of 
that  nourishment  which  they  require  to  enable  them  to  swell  off 
their  fruit  in  perfection.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  the 
borders,  in  the  summer,  when  the  rough  of  the  manure  is  either 
taken  off,  or  very  slightly  pointed  in,  be  neatly  raked,  and  laid 
out  into  small  beds  for  salads,  such  as  mustard  and  cress,  which 
can  do  no  injury  to  the  vines. 

Milton  Bryantj  April  22.  18S7. 
Vol.  XIIL— No.88.  x 
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A  new  Method  of  grafting  Vines. 


Art.  VIII.  On  Part  of  the  Vines,  in  the  same  Forcing'-house,  being 
suspended,  and  Part  not.  By  Charles  Pullen,  Gardener  to 
F.  L.  Goldsiiiid»  Esq.,  Champion  Hill. 

I  PROMISED,  in  a  former  communication  (Vol.  XII.  p.  248.), 
to  ^tate  the  result  of  the  experiment,  in  the  same  forcing-house, 
of  vines  part  suspended,  and  part  not.  The  vines  operated  on 
are  of  six  different  kinds,  and  these  ten  plants  in  the  house ;  five 
of  which  were  suspended,  viz.  one  White  Frontignan,  two  Tot- 
tenham Park  Muscat,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  Grizzly 
Frontignan;  and  five  were  not  suspended,  but  trained  in  the 
usual  way ;  viz.  one  White  Sweet-water,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  one  Grizzly  Frontignan ;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  nearly  equal  in  sorts.  In  reference  to  the  memoranda 
I  kept  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  vines  made  in  each  division, 
the  result  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  those  suspended ;  these 
vines  being  between  two  and  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  more  abundant  in  produce. 

Suspended  Vines, 

April  25.  Black  Hamburgh  began  to 
colour. 
White  FroQtignan,  ditto. 
27.  Tottenham    Park    Muscat, 
ditto. 
May     9.  White    Frontignan,  grapes 
ripe. 
12.  BlacK    Hamburgh,    several 

bunches  ripe. 
19.  Cut  Black   Hamburgh  and 
White  Frontignan  grapes. 


May   25.  Tottenham    Park    Muscat, 
grapes  ripe. 

Vines  not  sttspended. 

May     2.  White    Sweet-water  b^gan 
to  colour. 
5.  Black  Hambuigh,  ditto. 
7.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 
25.  White  Sweet-water  grapes 
ripe. 
June    8.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 

18.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 


All  the  grapes,  when  served  at  table,  were  esteemed  excellent 
in  flavour. 

Champion  Hilly  Camberwelly  Oct.  19.  1836. 


Art.  IX,     On  a  new  Method  of  grafting  Vines.    By  William 
Smith,  Gardener  at  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  Fifeshire. 

For  several  years  past,  I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to 
engraft  vines  by  every  method  that  I  had  either  seen  or  read 
of,  as  being  practised  by  others ;  and  as  often  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  the  operation.  My  object  was  to 
obtain  good  kinds  of  grapes  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain,  by  engrafting  white  kinds  on  black,  and 
xnce  versdy  what  effect  the  stock  has  upon  the  scion  when  the 
fruit  comes  to  maturity. 

In  1834,  being  rather  chagrined  to  find,  after  all  my  trouble, 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  determined,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  try  a  method  which  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  being 
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performed  by  any  other  person;  and,  from  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity,  I  took  good  care  not  to  mention  it  to  any  body  until  I 
had  proved  its  effects.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  above 
year,  I  carelessly  cut  a  scion  from  a  vine  which  was  growing  in 
the  open  air,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  vegetate,  and.  as 
carelessly  grafted  it  on  a  vine  in  the  hot-house  which  was  just 
bursting  into  leaf  It  bled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  began  to  grow  as  fast  and  as  well  as  the 
other  vines  in  the  house.  Elated  with  my  success,  I  determined 
to  put  this  method  of  grafting  in  execution  on  all  the  vines  I 
wished  to  change  the  following  season.  So,  accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year,  I  procured  nine  kinds  of  grape 
vines,  from  a  late  hot-house,  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
vegetation.  These  I  engrafted  on  vines  in  a  hot-honse  which 
had  been  forced  from  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  above  simple 
manner,  which  I  will  now  describe  to  you  more  in  detail.  I  take 
a  shoot  of  last  year  for  a  stock,  and,  having  rubbed  off  the 
young  green  wood  of  the  present  season,  I  cut  it  through  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  collet,  or  internodium,  making  a 
longitudinal  cut  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  taking  care  not 
to  ruffle  the  medulla,  or  pith.  I  Uien  select  a  scion  of  nearly 
the  same  circumference  as  the  stock,  and  I  prepare  it  in  the 
same  manner ;  making  the  two  join  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
one  undivided  vine.  They  are  then  tied  very  firmly  together 
with  a  waxed  piece  of  twine,  and  waxed  over  when  tied,  and 
then  clayed  as  in  common  grafting,  with  a  covering  of  moss 
over  all,  which  is  frequently  moistened  till  the  shoot  has  grown 
a  foot  or  two  in  length.  This  finishes  the  operation ;  nothing 
more  being  necessary  but  to  cut  off  the  twine  in  the  autumn. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  nine  vines  grew  remarkably  strong ; 
more  particularly  the  following  kinds,  on  the  Black  Piamburgh 
as  the  stock :  —  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Damascus,  White 
Syrian,  and  White  Raisin.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan  bore  four 
bunches  of  fruit,  which  were  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  June  this 
year,  fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  grafting,  and  for  which 
I  obtained  an  extra  prize  at  the  St.  Andrew's  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  at  that  period.  In  this  instance,  the  black 
stock  made  no  difference  on  the  grizzly  fruit. 
TAe  Priory,  Oct,  27.  18S6. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Strawberry.     By  A.  Forstth. 

The  strawberry  is  now  a  staple  article  in  the  dessert  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year.  To  have  it  early,  as  at  Christ- 
mas, and  from  that  till  the  middle  of  March,  is  rather  trouble- 
some ;  more  so  than  the  fruit,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
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worth.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  is  the 
ordinary  season  for  a  supply  of  forced  strawberries;  therefore,  I 
shall  have  that  period  in  view  in  the  following  detail  of  their 
culture. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  are  long  enough  to  lay,  let  that  be 
done  in  the  following  manner :  —  Prepare  your  quantity  of  60 
sized  pots,  by  putting  one  crock  or  pebble  in  the  bottom  of  each ; 
then  fill  the  pots  with  strong  loam  (if  turfy,  so  much  the  better) ; 
then  let  a  man  take  an  iron-shod  dibber,  with  two  handles,  and 
a  bracket  for  the  foot,  such  as  is  used  around  the  metropolis  for 
potatoes,  and  make  holes  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  deep 
enouffh  to  let  the  pots  into  the  brims;  and  on  the  centre  of 
each  lay  the  joint  of  n  runner;  and  over  that  lay  a  pebble  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg.  By  this  method  there  is  a  vacuum 
under  the  pots,  which  drains  them ;  and  their  being  let  into  the 
soil  saves  watering,  and  preserves  a  more  regular  degree  of 
moisture ;  and  the  pebble,  used  instead  of  a  peg,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun's  rays,  concentrating  heat  and  moisture,  which  greatly 
accelerates  rooting.  When  well  rooted,  they  may  be  cut  from 
the  runners,  and  potted  in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  one  in  each, 
and  plunged  up  to  the  brims  in  some  convenient  quarter  of  the 
garden  ;  in  beds,  5  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft.  between,  and  defended 
n'om  autumn  rains,  and  spring  frosts,  in  the  following  manner : 
—  Set  up  two  sticks  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  in  the  junc- 
ture lay  one  along  the  top,  and  tie  the  three  together ;  then  tie 
one  selvage  of  a  mat  to  the  top  rail,  and  to  the  other  selvage  tie 
a  straight-edged  stick,  one  or  more  lengths  of  the  mats  (see 
Jig,  107.) ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  roll  the  mats  inwards  and  up- 
wards, and  fix  them  to  the  cross  ends  of  the  rafters  by  a  string 
loop :  the  bearers  may  be  2  ft.  apart  all  along  the  beds.  This 
will  form  a  cheap  and  efficient  protection  from  saturating  rains 
and  late  spring  frosts.  Thousands  of  strawberry  pots  were  ren- 
dered useless,  in  the  commercial  and  private  gardens  around 
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London,  last  year,  by  the  frost,  for  want  of  some  precaution  like 
that  now  described ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  present  ugly  practice  of  laying  the  pots  on  their 
sides  during  winter.  The  hoops  and  mats  used  now  by 
nurserymen  and  others  afford  a  very  partial  protection ;  as  the 
curvilineal  roof  allows  almost  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  middle 
of  it  to  pass  through,  which  the  steep  straight  roof  of  this  effectiH 
ally  prevents. 

Thus  grown  and  protected,  the  strawberries  may  be  brought 
into  the  forcing-pit,  previously  filled  with  tan,  dung,  or  leaves  to 
within  about  18  in.  of  the  glass.  On  this  bed  the  plants  are  set, 
and  a  gentle  temperature  of  from  5(f  to  55^  is  maintained  in  the 
pit:  if  without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time,  till 
the  plants  have  perfected  their  fruits,  a  leaf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water :  yet  the  reverse  is  equally  de- 
structive, more  especially  before  the  flower  stems  appear;  as 
soon,  however,  as  these  are  up,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  neces- 
sary (yet  I  should  not  use  saucers  to  stand  the  pots  in),  till  the 
fruits  get  to  their  proper  size ;  when  it  must  again  be  supplied 
sparingly,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
till  the  strawberries  are  gathered.  Whilst  in  flower,  a  temper- 
ature of  from  60°  to  65^^  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  best. 
The  fruit  once  set,  the  plants  will  do  well  in  a  stove  where  the 
minimum  temperature  is  as  high  as  75^  Plants,  treated  in  this 
manner,  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, will  generally  perfect  their  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  out :  all  the  deformed 
ones  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  more  promising  ones 
should  be  pegged  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  pot. 

Dry  heat  and  free  air  are  indispensable  to  their  being  w^ell 
flavoured.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  will  bear  forcing, 
but  the  best  sorts  for  it,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  are,  Kean's 
seedling,  and  the  Aberdeen  seedling,  A  well-managed  peach- 
house  is  an  excellent  house  to  force  strawberries  in.  The  plants, 
after  forcing,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fresh  plant- 
ations made  of  them,  plunging  the  balls  entire,  and  drawing  the 
earth  close  up  to  the  centre  of  each  plant.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  off,  as  they  would  soon  be  killed  by  the  sud- 
den transition,  unless  pains  were  taken  to  harden  them  to  the  air 
by  degrees,  or  to  shade  them  after  planting  out. 

Isleworthf  Nov.  4.  1836. 


Art.  XI.     On  forcing  Stratoberries.    By  James  Cuthill,  Gardener 
at  Dyrham  Park. 

I  HAVE  found  out  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  the  forcing 
of  strawberries,  which  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and 
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can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  at  a  very  moderate  expense* 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  a  niarket*gardener,  as  well  as  to  the 
gentleman's  gardener  ;  and,  instead  of  myself  potting  1000 
plants,  half  that  number  will  do,  or  even  less.  Besides,  neither 
the  red  spider  nor  the  green  fly  can  attack  them,  as  the  watering 
well  with  water  over  head  destroys  the  green  fly;  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  heat  of  the  dung  keeps  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  continually  damp  during  the  night,  and,  of  course,  the  red 
spider  cannot  exist  on  them.  The  next  gi*eat  advantage  in 
having  strawberries  early  in  pits  is,  that  the  bouses  may  be 
cleared  of  them  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in ;  and,  consequently, 
the  gardener's  man  is  able  to  keep  his  houses  clear  of  various 
sorts  of  insects,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  standing  crops.  My 
plan  is  simply  this :  — •  The  runners  of  Kean's  seedling,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted,  are  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  pre- 
pared mould,  and  attended  with  water  during  the  autumn ;  then, 
towards  the  month  of  February,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  with 
good  balls,  and  planted  into  a  frame  or  pit.  Sin.  or  10 in.  apart 
each  way ;  after  which  they  are  gradually  brought  on ;  and,  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  it  is  strange  to  say  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  bot- 
tom heat,  fit  for  the  cucumber;  and,  by  keeping  them  moist,  it  is 
astonishing  how  fast  the  fruit  will  swell.  Our  pits  hold  150  plants, 
and  each  plant  brings  to  perfection  double  the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown  in  pots.  It  must  be  observed  that  plants,  two  years  old, 
produce  more  in  quantity,  but  not  such  fine  fruit,  as  newly- 
rooted  runners.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  early  they 
can  be  got  in  this  way  until  farther  trial. 
Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  May  29.  1837. 


Art.  XII.     On  raising  Salads  of  Chicory.     By  James  Cuthill. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  to  notice  the  success 
that  has  attended  my  cultivation  of  that  most  valuable  salad 
plant,  the  chicory,  which  was  brought  into  notice  last  year  by 
Dr.  Lippold.  I  am  well  aware  that  chicory  has  been  known  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  also  that  it  has  not  been  culti- 
vated to  any  extent ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  a  more  valuable 
salad  plant,  for  winter  use,  never  was  introduced.  Our  autumns 
are  so  very  changeable,  that  the  gardener  finds  ^eat  difficulty 
in  keeping  endive  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  for  winter  use, 
while  chicory  can  be  taken  up,  and  put  into  a  pit  for  forcing,  at 
pleasure,  llie  pit  which  suits  it  best  is  one  fined  all  round,  on 
account  of  damps ;  and  it  must  be  planted  in  very  dry  mould. 
The  mould,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  dry,  as  the  roots  are  sure  to 
imbibe  moisture  enough  for  their  support.  I  planted  them  6  in. 
apart,  and  found  it  quite  enough.     The  heat  required  is  very 
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little,  but  that  must  be  regulated  by  th6  quantity  of  salad  t6  be 
raised ;  and,  in  place  of  taking  the  outside  leaves,  I  cut  the  head 
close  down,  though  not  so  low  as  to  injure  the  second  cutting. 
Some  of  the  heads  produced  enough  for  one  salad  each,  along 
with  other  small  salads.  Every  gardener,  who  has  to  produce 
good  salads  during  the  winter,  ought  to  provide  himself  with 
chicory ;  and,  if  he  has  not  got  flued  pits,  the  next  best  place  is 
any  shut-up  or  enclosed  shed.  If  there  is  a  stock-hole^  With  a 
fire,  so  much  the  better ;  but  no  light  must  get  at  it,  as  it  must 
have  a  fine  cream*colour  when  fit  for  table.  Market-gardeners 
would  also  find  chicory  a  most  valuable  salad  when  their  endive 
was  all  over. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  Barnet^  March  10.  18S7. 


Art.  XIII.     On  a  Method  of  obtaining  green  Mint  during  Winter. 
By  James  Cuthill. 

The  following  simple  method  of  obtaining  plenty  of  green 
mint,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  I  have  practised,  for 
some  years  past,  with  great  success.  I  had  boxes  and  pots  the 
first  year;  but,  finding  they  did  not  supply  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  was  wanted,  the  following  plan  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
excellent :  and  so  it  proved.  I  first  looked  out  a  large  two-light 
frame ;  I  then  got  a  quantity  of  faggots,  with  which  I  built  a 
foundation  2  ft  high,  and  on  which  I  laid  1  ft.  deep  of  long 
dung,  and  above  it  6 in.. of  good  light  mould;  after  which  I 
planted  the  mint,  about  the  end  of  April,  about  4*  in.  apart  The 
next  winter  it  was  forced  by  middling  hot  linings ;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  the  experiment  was  completely  successful.  I  had  a 
bed  of  the  same  kind  last  year,  and  will  never  be  without  one 
where  I  am  required  to  have  winter  mint.  I  have  a  bed  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  exactly  upon  the  same  principle,  and  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  the  result  next  year. 

Durham  Park  Gardens^  Bametj  June  24.  I8S6. 


Art.  XIV.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nerjoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslt/  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plants^"  and  qf 
the  "  Horlus  Brilannicus" 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numberSi  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Ac. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register  f  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4«.  coloured,  Ss»  plain.      Edited  by  Dr.  Lindiey, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
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SweeCs  British  FlofJoer^Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  85.  coloured,  2s*  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King  s  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linneean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d, ;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d,  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J,  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.L,S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4?to ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Sd.,  small  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Silena'ce^. 

138&  DIA'NTHUS  11394  fcmiglneiM  .    ^ 

▼ar.  ••ulphOreus  HentL    •ulphur-ooloitrni    j£  O    or  1|    au    Su    Italy  1896    S    p-1    The 

Raised  from  seed  received  from  Italy,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham.  {The 
Batanisty  June.) 

Leguminosde. 

1961  CYTISUS  17519  LabtSrnum  ri965. 

•rar.  parpuiiscens  ffoH. ;  Arb.  BrU.,  p.  590.;    1  Im  jl;,     in7.jn    P    hybrid    18S8    S    co    BoC.  reg. 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  he  has  figured  this  plant  "  merely 
for  the  sake  of  disputing  the  false  impression  that  still  exists 
as  to  its  appearance; "  and  that  he  thinks  it  '^  not  at  all  worth 
cultivation."  {Bot.  Beg.,  June.)  We  have  already  said,  in  the 
Arboretum Britannicum^  p.  590.,  that,  "though  this  hybrid  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  some  cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty  it  cannot 
be  recommended  ;  '*  b»t,  on  looking  at  our  tree  this  morning,  we 
are  almost  sorry  that  we  have  spoken  so  disparagingly  of  it ;  K>r,  if 
not  beautiful,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  object.  The  purple, 
or  rather  dingy  pink,  flowers  with  us,  this  season,  are  n^uch 
darker  than  we  ever  saw  them  before ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  tree,  some  pure  yellow  flowers  have  come  out  for 
the  first  time;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  large 
bunch  of  C;^tisus  purpureus  (mentioned  Vol.  XII.  p.  369.)  just 
coming  into  flower*  To  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  this  tree, 
therefore,  he  must  imagine  the  common  laburnum,  and  the  C^- 
tisus  purpiireus  joined  to  it,  and  all  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  branch. 

Qynagrdcea. 

118&  ^BNOTHERA 

«blfiront  D.  Don   keari-Uaved    ^  O    or  S    s    Y    Texaa    1835    S    co    Swt  Br.  fl.-gardL  1 986. 

This,  whi^h  we  believe  to  be  an  entirely  new  species,  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 


supplementarif  to  Emyc.  of  Plants  and  Hart.  Brit.       SIS 

lected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  is  of  easy  culture,  growing  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border.     {Swt.  Br.  FL-Gard.y  June.) 

1185a.  •EUCHARPDIUM  Fisck.  ^  Mey.    (From  eucharU^  agreeable;  in  aUiuion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plant) 
•concinnum  Fi$ch,  if  Mey.    neat     O     pr    1    ap.sep    F    N.  Amer.    18S6    S    p.1    Bot.  reg.  1963. 

^^  A  little  annual  plant,  allied  to  ClarkiVz,  found  near  the  Rus- 
sian colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  communicated  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  that  of  the  Emperor 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1836.  It  flowers  in  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  germination ;  and,  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
Clark/a  pulch^lla  in  point  of  beauty,  is  a  neat,  and  by  no  means 
weedy,  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy."    {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Umbellifera. 

'XANTHOPSIA  Dec    The  XANTHoeiA.    {Xanihot,  yellow ;  from  the  yellow  tomentum  with  which  lome  of 

the  tpecies  are  dotbed.)  X"^'  ^^^ 

•rotundifblla  Dec.    round-leaved    Jt  uJ    cu    1|   jn    W.  and  R    Port  Jackfon    1836    S    co    Bot. 

*^  This  extremely  curious  umbelliferous  plant,  so  unlike  in  habit 
to  the  majority  of  individuals  of  this  extensive  natural  order,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon." 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  anthers,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  germen,  only  being  red.  It  may  be  considered  a 
hardy  green-house  plant.    {Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

Rtdfidce^e. 

602.  RONDELET/.< 

•odorita  Jacq.    scented    tt  O    or  S    jl.au    R    W.  Indies    1836    C    s.p    Flor.  Cab.  36. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  vie  with  the  Ixbra  coccinea. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  humid  stove,  and  to  be  potted  in 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  using  plenty  of  drainers.  It  is  increased 
slowly  by  cuttings.     {Flor.  Cab.,  June.) 

Composiite. 

S415a.  *CHRYSOSTE'MM  A  Lest.    The  CHRYSOflTBMMA.    (From  ckrysos,  gold,  and  gtemma,  a  crown ;  In 

allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 
t£1996  tripteris  Leu.    three-winged    ^   A     or  6    au.o    Y    N.  America    1737    D    p.1    Bot.  msg.  SSBS. 
Synonytne:  Core6psis  tripteris  X. 

^'  This  very  handsome  plant,  although  a  well  known  inhabit- 
ant of  our  gardens  for  a  period  of  100  years,  has  not  (perhaps 
for  want  of  novelty  to  recommend  it)  found  a  place  in  any  of 
our  botanical  publications.  It  flowers  from  August  to  October, 
when  the  cold  and  frosts  cause  it  to  perish  down  to  the  roots." 
{Bot.  Reg.y  June.) 

SSSa  HELE^N/rrJf  rgard.  000. 

•unduUtum  Matmd     wved-leavcd     ^    ^     or  3    au.s    Y    California    1830    D    co    Maund  Bot 

"  It  most  probably  was  raised  from  imported  seeds  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  history.  It  is  a  handsome  showy 
plant  for  giving  variety  to  the  flower  borders  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  soil."  {Maund* s  Bot. 
Gard.<i  June.) 

lEiTicdce^s. 

1399k    AHODODE'NDRON  phomioeum  D(m*$  MiU.»3.  p.  846.;  A  Indicum  phcenlceum  Arb.  Brii.^  p.ll49.; 

AzAlea  Indica  phoenicea  Svd.  Br.  Fi..Gard.,  t.  m.  Sot.  Mag.,  u  S667.;  A.  /edif&lia  phcenlcea  Bot. 

Mag.,  9139.  ..-•»»  ^^^ 

rar.  •spl^ndens  D.  Don    splendid    M  \_J    sp.I    10    f    R    hybrid    1835    L   s.p    Swt  Br.  fL-gard. 
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Raised  by  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  May  at  Sydenham, 
from  a  plant  of  IL  phcBniceum,  fecundated  by  R,  catawbi£nse. 
{Swt.  Br.  FL'Gard.,  June.) 

HydroledcciE. 

•WIG  A'ND/^  Humb.  et  Bonp.    (In  honour  of  Jolhi  Wigand,  a  Bishop  of  Lithuania.) 

•caracaana  //.  B.  ^  Kunth    Caracca*    ua  CD    or  6    ...    L    Caraocai    1896    S    l.p    BoC.  r^.  1988. 

*^  It  was  originally  found  at  the  Quebrada  of  Cotecita,  at  the 
height  of  2880  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland.  To  this  country  it  was  introduced  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Berlin,  whence  it  was  sent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland."  It  is  a  tender  stove  shrub,  flowering  at  un^^ 
certain  periods.  {Bot.  Reg.y  June.) 

Scrop/iularidceae. 

1789a.  •REHMA'NNIA  Llbotch.    Thb  Rbhmannia.    (An  unexplained  name) 

•chin^nsif  Fluek.    Chinese  Jr  ^    cu    S    ...    Din    China    1835    C    co    Bot  reg.  196a 
Sgnonvmei:  R.  fflutindsa  tMosch  in  Herb.  JPetrop.  j  Gertlrdia  glutin&«a  Bungt  EtaoH,  JPL  CSMmm., 
p.  49.}  DigitaUa  glutinbsa  Gtertn.  in  Noo.  Cotnm.  Atad.  Imp.  Petrop.,  14l  p-  SH. 

This  plant  was  sent  from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St  Peters- 
burg to  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1835;  and  the  re« 
ported  size  of  the  flowers  excited  great  expectations  as  to  their 
beauty.  The  dinginess  of  their  colour,  however,  so  much  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  their  magnitude,  that  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  its  ornamental  appearance.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a  cool  green-house.  {Bot,  Reg.^  June.) 

Orchiddce€B. 

8554.  EPIDE'NDRUM  £2747  noctdmum  [reg.  1961. 

▼ar.  •lattR>lium  UndL     broad.leaved     iff^GSl     or  I    an    Y.W    W.  Indies    1836     D    p.r.w    Bot 

This  variety  differs  from  £•  noctiirnum  in  several  respects; 
especially  in  its  much  greater  size,  broader  leaves,  which  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  larger  flowers.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

BOLBOPHY'LLUM 

«cocdMttm  Lindl.    Cocoa-nut    ^  CSI     cu    1   Ja    F    Sierra  Leone    18S6    D    p^r.w    Bot  ng.  19M. 

A  pretty  little  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  found  growing 
on  the  cocoa-nut  palm ;  related  to  B.  rec6rvum  and  B.  tetri- 
gonum  ;  but  rs  readily  known  by  its  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
serrated  petals,  and  concave  short  lip,  delicately  ciliated  towards 
the  base.  {Bot.  Reg.j  June.) 

S530C.  MYA'NTHUS  baxiMltus  [p.r.w    Flor.  eab.  S7. 

var.  «immaculiitus  Knowl.  Sf  Westm.    unspotted    ^  (ZS     ou    S    f.mr    O.P    Deinerara    18S5    D 

"It  resembles  (as  regards  the  white  labellum)  the  variety 
published  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  {Bot.  Mag.,  3514.);  but  difiers 
in  the  total  absence  of  spots."   {Flor.  Cab.,  June.) 

AmaryllidkcetB. 

S75.  HABRA'NTHUS  80S8  gracilifMlus  C1964. 

var.  •Bootbfdn««  Herb.     Booth'*      tf    A      p-r     |    o    Pk    Buenoi  Ayrei    1898    O    t.l    Bot  n«. 

It  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy,  requiring  only  protection 
from  frost;  and  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  The  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  eight  or  ten  days* 
Bulbs  of  it  were  last  year  presented  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  BarU,  M.r., 
by  Captain  T.  B.  Sullivan,  C.B.,  to  whom  they  had  been  for-* 
forwarded    from    Maldonado,   where   they   were   collected   by 
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Lieut.  Jnmes  Sullivan,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle.  {Bot  Reg.^ 
June.)  Mr.  Booth,  A.L.S.,  after  whom  this  plant  is  named, 
is  the  general  superintendent  at  Carclew. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Northern  Flora ;  containing  the  mid  Plants  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  By  Alexander  Murray,  M.D.  8vo.  Part  L, 
pp.  150,  with  an  Appendix.     Edinburgh,  1836. 

Concurring  with  the  author  in  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
local  floras,  we  quote  his  apology  for  the  one  before  us :  — 

"  It  mav  be  fairly  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Scottish  Floras  of  Light- 
foot  and  Hooker  belone  to  the  South  and  West  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than 
to  Scotland  in  generd.  At  least,  with  some  knowledge  of  both  these^ 
doubtless,  important  and  interesting  contributions  to  botany,  I  cannot  bring 
to  recollection  any  proof  that  either  of  the  authors  ever  set  foot  on  the 
extensive  plain,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  a  general  way,  as  extending  from 
Angus  to  Nairn  —  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  statement  of  Lightfoot,  in 
his  Preface,  that  he  *  traversed  the  kingdom  from  Argyleshire  to  the  county 
of  the  Meams' — while  their  communications  from  correspondents,  relative 
to  that  tract,  particularly  to  Aberdeenshire  and  the  contiguous  counties,  are 
so  meagre  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  or  of  being  taken  into  any 
practical  account. 

"  With  the  causes  of  this  comparative  deficiency  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
to  discover  these  is  no  part  of  the  object  now  in  view ;  as  it  is  enough,  if 
the  present  publication,  besides  being  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  also  proper 
upon  general  grounds.  Upon  this  point,  it  seems  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
above  observations,  that  inferring  the  utility  of  local  Floras  from  their  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and,  moreover,  considering  the  remarkable  variety  and 
extent  of  our  botanical  stations,  no  one,  it  is  probable,  will  contend  that  a 
Flora  of  this  quarter  is  improper  or  unnecessary;  and  that  the  North-east 
of  Scotland  is  either  so  defective  in  materials,  or  so  uninteresting  to  readers, 
that  it  deserves  to  remain  undescribed,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  botani- 
cally  unknown.  No  doubt  the  alpine  parts  of  the  North  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Scottish  Floras  of  Lightfoot  and  Hooker,  as  well  as  in 
various  publications  of  the  same  kind,  pertaining  to  Britain  in  general. 
Valuable  lists,  too,  of  our  rarer  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal^  as  well  as  in  Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  For- 
farshire, by  Mr.  George  Don,  is  given  in  Headrick's  Survey  of  that  county. 
These  considerations,  however,  in  no  degree  prevent  or  discourage  an  at- 
tempt like  the  present.  Indeed,  in  one  respect,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  effect,  namely,  by  multiplying  the  sources  from  which  the  pub- 
lication is  to  be  derived. 

"  The  tract  of  country  which  is  at  present  in  view,  may  be  supposed  lo  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  by  an  irregular  boundary,  stretching 
from  the  Forfarshire  coast  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Sutherland  on  the  west ; 
and  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  east 
and  interior  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Montrose,  in  addition  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  This  district  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  great  promontories,  each  making  a  degree  of 
approach  to  the  peninsular  form :  one  of  these  a  large,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rather  level  district;  the  other,  mainly,  a  rugged  alpine  region. 
Though  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  luiderstood,  that  no  profession  is  scrictly 
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made  of  the  present  publication  reachinff  beyond  Montrose;  yet  frequent 
references  are  made  to  situations  still  farther  to  the  south ;  and  an  expecta^ 
tion  has  sometimes  been  indulged,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  supplementary 
matter,  which,  on  various  accounts,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  give  at  the 
conclusion,  this  Flora  will  be  found  to  suit  any  part  of  the  east  of  Scotland 
northward  of  Dundee." 

The  work  seems  to  be  executed  with  considerable  care, 
though  we  think  it  might  have  been  rendered  much  more  en- 
tertaining, if,  for  example,  the  Flora  of  Berwick-upofi-Tweed 
had  been  taken  as  a  model.  Comparing  the  article  l^dxinus  in 
the  two  Floras  (p.  4.  of  the  former,  and  p.  5.  of  the  latter),  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a  most  interesting 
paragraph,  which  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to  quote;  but 
Dr.  Murray  dismisses  the  tree  with  a  very  few  lines.  He  may, 
perhaps,  say,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  having  reaped  the  field,  has  left 
him  only  the  gleanings  of  the  subject ;  but  this  will  not  suffice 
to  us  as  an  excuse.  The  more  that  has  been  written  on  any 
subject,  the  more  abundant  is  the  store  of  materials  from  which 
to  produce  something  better  than  what  has  hitherto  been  done. 
Surely,  something  might  have  been  said  of  the  dimensions  that 
the  tree  attains  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  some  notice  taken 
of  the  remarkable  specimens.  At  Gordon  Castle,  for  example, 
according  to  the  Return  Paper  filled  up  for  the  Arboretum 
Brilannicum^  the  ash  attains  the  height  of  82  ft.;  at  Mont- 
boddo,  there  is  a  tree,  140  years  planted,  which  is  70 ft.  high; 
and  at  Darnawa  Castle  there  is  a  remarkable  ash  tree,  of  which 
a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Steven,  of  Elgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  us 
by  William  M'Leod,  Esq.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving in  the  work  referred  to.  There  are  several  other  re- 
markable ash  trees  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  which,  independently 
of  Dr.  Murray's  local  knowledge  and  correspondence,  he  might 
have  found  described  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Account  of 
the  Moray  Floods^  and  other  works.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  an  additional  paragraph  or  two  to 
important  plants  like  the  ash,  than  to  have  given  so  many 
habitats  of  plants  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  We 
hope  Dr.  Murray  will  profit  from  this  hint  for  the  future  parts 
of  the  work ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  it  soon  will,  we  trust  he  will  arrange  it  according 
to  the  natural  system. 


Art.  II.  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Germany,  BeL 
gium,  and  Part  of  France y  in  the  Autumn  of  18S5.  To  which  is 
addedy  a  Catalogue  of  the  different  Species  of  Cactece  in  the  Gardens 
at  Wobum  Abbey.    By  James  Forbes,  A.L.S.>  Corresponding  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Author  of  "  Hortus  Woburn- 
ensis,"  &c.     8vo,  pp.  164. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  spends  his  princely  fortune  in  a 
manner  every  way  worthy  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  mind, 
with  his  usual  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge, 
very  liberally  and  kindly  proposed,  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
"  that  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  Forbes,  should  undertake  a  hor- 
ticultural tour  through  several  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  different  collections  and 
pr6ductions  cultivated  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  horticul- 
tural establishments  in  these  countries."  In  the  work  before  us 
Mr.  Forbes  has  submitted  to  the  public  a  cursory  detail  of  the 
various  gardens  and  objects  that  came  under  his  observation, 
during  a  tour  occupying  eight  weeks;  and  during  which  period 
he  visited  the  following  towns  and  places,  and  the  gardens 
around  them:  —  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Eslingen,  Stuttgardt,  Baden, 
Rastadt,  Carlsruhe,  Schwetzingen,  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Neuss,  Aix- 
la*Chapelle,  Li^ge,  Namur,  Mons,  Ath,  Engheim,  Brussels, 
Waterloo,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Malines,  Louvain,  Valenciennes, 
Paris  (where,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr.  Forbes  found 
Mr.  W.  Douglas,  a  young  man  lately  sent  to  that  garden  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Vitry,  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  Brighton;  where  he  arrived  on  October  14.,  having  left 
London  on  August  19. 

We  have  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  through  all  these  places, 
and  the  gardens  round  them,  with  much  pleasure ;  this  being, 
no  doubt,  greatly  enhanced  by  our  having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  them  more  than  once.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
other  gentlemen  to  indulge  their  gardeners  in  such  a  trip,  that 
Mr.  Forbes  had  stated  the  expense;  but  this,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chases, and  of  the  expense  of  the  packet  to  and  from  England, 
could  not,  we  think,  amount  to  more  than  10/.  or  12/.  a  week. 
A  wealthy  and  liberal  proprietor  might  indulge  his  gardener 
with  two  or  three  weeks'  expenses,  from  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing motives :  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  as  a  means  of  his 
gardener's  personal  improvement,  and  as  a  means  of  procuring 
new  plants  to  enrich  his  collection,  and  establishing  a  gardening 
correspondence  for  the  same  object. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  a  gardener  may  expect  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  the  Continent :  — 

**  The  reader  will  easily  understand,"  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  **  that  it  required 
the  utmost  diligence  on  my  part  to  fulfil  the  objects  I  had  in  view.  Vet  I 
was  enabled  to  investigate  such  modes  of  culture  as  were  adopted  in  the 
principal  gardens,  where  the  produce  appeared  in  any  way  superior  to  our 
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own :  to  become  tiioroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  s^^stems  practised 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  would  liave  required  a  residence  of  many 
months. 

'*  In  the  mode  of  forcing  fruits,  and  management  of  the  kitchen-garden  de- 
partment, the  English  gardener  will  find  but  little  abroad  superior  to  what  he 
is  daily  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  It  must,  however,  be  obfterved,  that  the 
zeal  and  anxiety  displayed  throughout  Germany  in  the  cultivation  and  increase 
of  their  collections  of  plants  are  in  no  way  mferior  to  our  own.  in  fact,  in 
succulent  plants  they  far  surpass  us ;  more  particularly  in  their  collections  of 
Cictes,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  tribe  in  the  principal  establishments 
on  the  Continent.  They  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained.  Their  various  shapes, 
numerous  spines,  angles,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  many  of  the  species, 
form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  addition  to  our  botanical  establishments ; 
and,  of  all  the  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  and  artificial 
heat,  the  C%ctes  may  be  cultivated  at  the  least  expense,  and  exact  less  attend- 
ance  than  is  generally  requisite  for  hot-house  plants.  The  Palmse  are  also 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Continent ;  and,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gloomy  habitations,  they  were,  in  general,  very 
healthy ;  and  evidently  more  suitable  inhabitants  for  such  structures  than  the 
deciduous  or  hard-wooded  species.  The  hot-liouses  erected  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions,  consist  of  opaque  roofs,  fur- 
nished only  with  upright  lights,  which  are  ill  adapted  to  the  flowering  or 
bringing  to  perfection  many  of  the  tender  species. 

"  In  most  parks  of  Germany,  the  pleasure-grounds  are  very  deficient  in 
evergreens,  frost  being  so  intense  in  that  country  that  the  J?hodod^ndron 
p6nticum,  ^^rbutus,  Laurustinus,  Daphne,  Portugal,  and  even  common,  laurel, 
require  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during  the  winter  season.  If  these 
grounds,  however,  are  deficient  in  evergreens,  they  are  richly  decorated,  in 
most  instances,  with  ornamental  vases,  statues,  and  numerous  groups  of  fine 
sculpture,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  a  pleasure-ground. 
As  far  as  architecture  and  sculpture  are  concerned,  the  Continental  royal  gar- 
dens far  surpass  those  in  England;  but  there  did  sot  appear  to  me,  in  the 
quarters  I  visited,  to  be  a  spirit  for  garden  improvement  equal  to  that  which 
is  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country."  (p.  viii.) 


Art.  III.  The  Florisfs  Magazine  ;  a  Register  of  the  neaoest  and  most 
beautiful  Varieties  of  Florists'  Flotoers.  Drawn  from  Nature*  en- 
graved and  coloured  in  the  most  finished  style.  By  Frederick  W. 
Smith.     Royal  8vo.    London. 

We  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  (Vol.  XI.  p.  425.) 
with  approbation ;  and  we  have  now  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume,  which  took  place  with  No.  xii.  for  June  last. 
It  has,  as  we  expected,  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the  first 
number,  for  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  drawings  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  by  far  the  handsomest  work  on 
florists'  flowers  which  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country. 
The  practical  directions  are  cleverly  drawn  up,  and  the  unini- 
tiated reader  is  taught  how  to  make  cuttings,  layers,  to  bud,  to 
inarch,  and  to  cross-fecundate,  by  means  not  only  of  words,  but 
by  wood-cuts.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  gives  a 
just  idea  of  the  work  : — 

^<  It  is  wholly  original  in  its  figures  and  in  its  letterpress. 
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The  first  volume,  now  complete,  contains  72  highly  finished  por- 
traits of  those  varieties  in  greatest  esteem,  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  the  highest  state  of  perfection ;  besides  occasional  wood- 
cuts of  new  plants,  and  illustrations  of  every  operation  in  which 
there  was  a  possibility  of  ambiguity  ;  and  no  expense  or  labour 
has  been  spared  to  render  the  work  pleasing,  instructive,  and 
practically  useful.  Every  flower  which  we  figure  is  drawn  and 
coloured  from  the  flower  itself,  while  in  the  very  bloom  of  its 
beauty ;  and  every  mode  of  treatment  which  we  recommend  is 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the 
species;  and,  in  most  instances,  it  comes  directly  from  the  breeder 
or  the  grower  of  the  specimen  which  we  figure.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  add,  that  we  can  confidently  rely  on  the  invariable 
support  of  all  the  more  eminent  breeders  and  growers  of  flowers, 
both  for  the  choicest  specimens,  and  for  the  most  improved  modes 
of  treatment." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  first  volume  are.  Auricula,  Al- 
stroem^rm,  Amar^lli5,  Chrysanthemum,  Camellm,  Carnation, 
Campanula,  Dahl/a,  Gaulther/o,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth,  Aarcissus, 
Pansies,  Primrose,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Pelargoniums,  Picotees, 
Phlox,  Rhodochiton,  Rose,  Rhododendron,  Tulip,  Tigridia, 
f'erb^na,  and  Window-Gardening. 


Art.  IV.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  ; 
with  Instructions  how  to  Remedy  the  Evil.  By  William  Stent, 
Nursery  and  Seedsman,  East  Stockwith,  near  Gainsburgh,  Lincoln- 
shire.    8vo,  pp.  19.     Gainsburgh. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  failures  in  the  potato  Mr.  Stent  at- 
tributes to  our  late  very  mild  winters ;  another,  and  proximate 
cause  is,  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  are  kept 
through  winter,  in  heaps  thatched  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
earth;  in  which  state  they  heat  and  vegetate  immediately,  and 
have  quite  exhausted  themselves  before  the  planting  season; 
and  a  third  cause  is,  too  late  planting. 

"  Potatoes,"  Mr.  Stent  says,  ought  to  be  "  all  planted  by  the  last  week  in 
April,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  first  week  in  May ;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  every 
possible  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  ground  in  autumn.  Where 
the  land  is  not  in  danger  of  being  flooded  during  winter,  the  manure  should 
be  worked  into  the  L.id  in  autumn,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  so  that 
the  young  fibres  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  which  they  cannot  do  under 
the  old  system  of  confining  the  manure  close  to  the  potatoes  when  planted  in 
the  rows." 

Mr.  Stent  next  describes  the  course  of  treatment  which  he 
would  recommend  to  be  pursued  with  potatoe  tubers  in  autumn, 
which  are  intended  for  planting  in  the  following  spring. 

"  First  of  all,"  he  says,  "  they  ought  to  be  picked  out  by  hand  from  the 
rest  at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  crop ;  and  that  each  ought  to  be  of  a  size 
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weighing  about  four  ounces.  These  should  be  taken  and  laid  thinly  on  a  piece 
of  clear  ground,  or  on  short  grass,  where  they  should  remain  at  least  three 
weeks,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  air  night  and  day,  and  longer, 
should  the  weather  permit,  until  they  become  quite  green.  If  there  be  any 
fear  of  frost,  they  must  be  covered  over  with  a  thin  covering  of  straw,  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  injuring  them ;  but  the  covering  should  be  taken  off  again 
as  soon  as  a  change  of  weather  takes  place.  While  they  are  thus  lying  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  watered  over  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre 
and  water  in  the  following  proportions :  in  ten  gallons  of  spring  or  river-water, 
dissolve  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  let  this  be  applied  by  a  watering-pan 
with  the  rose  on."  [The  intention  of  this  solution,  Mr.  Stent  informs  us  by 
letter,  is  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  potatoes,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  vege- 
tative powers,  by  keeping  them  perfectly  dormant.]  **  When  they  have  lain 
in  this  state  about  ten  days,  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  them  over ;  and, 
after  remaining  the  time  before  specified,  a  place  should  be  prepared  to  pie 
them  down  for  winter ;  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  a  shady  situation 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  high  hedge.  A  circular  piece  of  ground 
must  be  cleared  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  must  be  placed 
the  ventilator,  as  represented  in  the  plate."  [This  ventilator  is  a  tube,  6  in., 
or  8  in.,  or  a  foot  square,  the  sides  bemg  formed  of  strips  of  wood,  2  in.  broad, . 
and  I  in.  thick,  with  openings  between  the  strips  2  in.  wide :  below,  it  com- 
municates with  an  air-cfrain  made  under  the  floor  of  the  heap,  and  above  with 
a  cap,  which  may  be  taken  off,  or  put  on,  at  pleasure.  The  same  principle  is 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  in  ventilating  corn-ricks  which  have  been 
put  up  late  in  the  season.]  ''  This  should  be  kept  perfectly  upright,  and  the 
potatoes  placed  round  it,  the  quantity  not  to  exceed  thirty  or  forty  bushels. 
This  being  done,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  cover  the  whole  down  neatly  with 
straw,  not  more  than  2  in.  thick.  In  this  state  let  them  remain  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  more,  according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather ;  then  cover  them 
about  6  in.  thick  with  earth,  keeping  the  ventilator  continually  open  at  the  top, 
except  in  severe  frost,  when  it  can  be  easily  closed  by  a  whisp  of  straw  or  hay. 
The  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  pie  might  be  covered  down  witn  litter,  or  potato 
tops :  in  this  state  they  may  remain  until  the  weather  becomes  more  severe, 
when  the  litter  may  be  taken  off,  and  about  6  in.  more  of  earth  added,  and  the 
whole  beaten  well  down  with  a  spade.  After  this  the  litter  ma^  be  replaced, 
every  person  exercising  his  own  judgment  whether  this  covering  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  mild  winters  the  covering  might  be  diminished,  whereas  in  very  severe 
winters  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  it. 

''  The  advantages  of  the  ventilator  will  be  seen  by  its  allowing  the  evapora- 
tion to  pass  off  the  whole  depth  of  the  pie :  by  this  means  the  potatoes  will 
be  kept  in  a  cold  dormant  state,  and  will  not  grow  until  the  time  of  planting ; 
consequently,  the  centre  eye  will  be  preserved,  which  will  always  grow  the 
first  and  the  strongest ;  and  therefore  the  potato,  possessing  all  its  inherent 
powers  of  vegetation,  must,  of  course,  make  a  much  stronger  shoot  than  those 
which  have  been  previously  exhausted  as  before  described."  (p.  14.) 

The  rationale  of  the  progress  of  the  young  plant  is  thus 
given :  — 

^^  From  the  base  of  this  shoot  immediately  proceed  the  fibres  or  roots  which 
support  the  ensuing  plant  in  an  horizontal  direction.  Above  these  proceed, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  laterals,  or  side  shoots,  which  produce  the  tuber  or 
potato;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fibres  are  sufficient  to  support  the  shoot,  the 
original  plant  is  of  no  further  service  :  the  fibres  then  become  the  support  of 
the  plant.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  tuber,  or  potato,  receives  its  nourish- 
ment or  support  from  the  sap,  which  passes  in  the  main  stem  from  which 
these  laterals  proceed.  This  operation  is  carried  on  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sap,  and  is  caused  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  depend  upon  the 
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alternate  action  of  heat  and  cold.  Consequently,  when  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  plant  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are,  then,  of  course,  the  sap  is  ascending.  Likewise,  when  the  soil  in 
which  the  roots  are  is  at  a  higher  dc^ee  of  temperature  than  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  plant,  then  the  sap  is  in  a  descending  motion.  Now,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  from  this  descending  current  of  the  sap  that  the  tuber  or 
potato  receives  its  nourishment,  and  not  imnfediately  from  the  fibres,  or  the 
soil.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  by  cutting  off*  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  just 
below  the  surface:  the  consequence  is,  that  the  tubers  will  not  grow  any 
more ;  therefore  no  potatoes  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground 
afler  the  tops  are  decayed,  or  cut  down  by  the  frost.*'  (p.  15.) 

Mr.  Stent  finds  this  mode  of  treatment  to  produce  one  fourth 
part  more  of  crop  than  the  old  mode.  He  states  this,  not  only 
from  his  own  experience,  the  details  of  which  he  has  given,  but 
on  that  of  a  friend,  a  farmer,  who  has  cultivated  potatoes  for 
the  market  for  the*  last  twenty  years.  We  recommend  the 
pamphlet  to  such  of  our  readers  as  cultivate  the  potato  exten- 
sively ;  though  we  regret  that  the  price  is  so  high  as  2s.  6d.  for 
only  nineteen  widely  printed  pages  of  large  type,  and  a  very 
indifferent  woodcut. 


Art.  V.  Catalof^ue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture t  Sfc,  lately  published ;  toith  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science^  held  in  Dublin^  during  the  Week 

from  the  \Oth  to  the  1 5th  of  August,   1835,  inclusive;  with  an 

alphabetical  List  of  the  Members  enrolled  in  Dubliru     4to,  129 

pages.     Various  plates  and  woodcuts.     Dublin,  1835. 

This,  from  the  preface,  appears  to  be  the  production  of  Philip 
Dixon  Hardy,  a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  the  conductor  of  that 
deservedly  popular  journal,  the  Dublin  Penny  Magazine.  The 
volume  is  very  neatly  got  up;  and,  considering  the  mass  of  matter, 
and  the  number  of  engravings  and  woodcuts,  it  is  very  cheap. 
We  were  anxious  to  see  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Alman,  "  On  a  Natural  Arrangement  of  Plants  according  to  the 
Natural  System ; "  but  the  doctor's  system  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  sufliciently  developed  to  be  applied  either  in  a  garden 
or  in  a  herbarium.  Mr*  Niven's  plan  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  XH.  p«  116.)  is  noticed  in  p.  19. 
of  the  book  before  us,  and  Dr.  Alman's  in  p.  60. ;  a  plan  of  the 
latter  being  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  2.  We  should  like 
much  to  see  a  plan  of  this  kind  given  in  such  detail  as  to  render 
it  suitable  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  or  even  in  a 
small  garden,  where  the  groups  might  be  separated  by  gravel 
walks  and  box  edgings ;  or,  as  we  think  would  be  better,  by 
walks  paved  with  clinkers,  with  edgings  of  brick,  stone,  or  Blate. 
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We  should  be  most  happy  to  see  Dr.  Alman's  plan  fully  explained, 
being  quite  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  natural  to  the  Lin- 
naean  system ;  though  the  latter  is  unavoidably  followed  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  from  the  very  limited  space  which  can  be 
afforded  for  this  kind  of  display. 

GERMANY. 

Practische  Anleitung  zur  Fruchttreiberei,  Nach  ZooanzigjaJtriger 
ErfahrungJUr  Lehrer  und  Zoglinge  der  Gartnerei  und  Garten^ 
Jreunde  bearbeitel  von  C.  J.  Fintlemanny  KonigL  Hqfgartner^ 
Lehrer  bet  der  KonigL  Gartner  Lehranstalt  zu  Potsdam,  A  . 
practical  Introduction  to  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  drawn  from 
Twenty  Years'  Experience,  &c.  8vo,  175  pages,  and  two 
copperplates.     Potsdam,  1837. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  woi-k,  illustrated  by  very  neat  en- 
gravings; and,  though  the  whole  of  it  is  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  England,  there  are  so  many  excellent  things  in  the 
book,  that,  in  some  future  Number,  we  shall  probably  give 
part  of  it  in  an  English  dress. 

Die  Pfauen^InseL  Ein  poetisches  Gemalde  von  F.  K*  KeiL  Ed.  S., 
10  pages.     Potsdam,  IBSG. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  "  poetical  picture,"  is  a  perspective 
elevation  of  the  palm-bouse  in  the  Pfauen-Insel,  of  a  solid  pa- 
rallelogrammic  form,  apparently  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  high ; 
but,  no  scale  or  dimensions  being  given,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  palm-bouses  of  this  country,  Austria,  or  France. 

FRANCE. 

Bapport  fait  par  M.  Rendu,  le  16  Mars,  1836,  au  nom  de  la 
Commission  Chargee  d^indiquer  d  la  Sociiti  les  Moyens  les  plus 
efficaces  pour  la  Destruction  du  Ver  Blanc  et  du  Hanneton.  8vo. 
32  pages.     Paris,  1836. 

JLe  Bon  Jardinier,  Mmanach  pour  V Annie  1837,  accompagni 
d*une  Bevue  Horticole,  Paris.  12mo,  price  7  francs;  in 
London,  7^. 

This  excellent  and  well-known  work  goes  on  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  Bevue  Horticole  contains  notices  of  what  the  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  editors,  M.  Audot  and  M.  Poiteau,  con- 
sider some  of  the  principal  improvements  made  in  France  and 
Britain  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  latter  are,  Mr.  For- 
syth's pot  for  striking  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Niven's  plan  for  a  na- 
tural arrangement,  both  from  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  Our 
much  esteemed  and  eminently  scientific  correspondent,  M.  Vil- 
morin,  has  noticed  the  Quinba,  the  Plnus  austriaca,  the  Victoria 
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wheat,  and  other  agricultural  norelties,  which  we  had  preyi- 
ously  mentioned  in  this  Magazine. 

Catalogue  et  Prix^Courant  pour  1837  de  la  Collection  des  Plantes 
de  L.  Jacob'MaJcqyy  Horticoltetir,  Rue  Neuville  sur  Avroy^  d 
Liege.     Svo,  5S  pages.     Li^ge* 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

EDITABLE  Rent  fir  farming  Land.  —  "  We  venture  to  say  that  the  &rmer 
will  never  feel  comfortable  until  his  landlord  shall  agree  to  share  with  bim  both 
prosperity  and  distress.  The  writer  of  these  remarlLB,  himself  a  landlord,  saw 
this  long  since ;  and,  having  brought  the  tenants  on  his  own  lands  (with  some 
difficulty  it  is  true)  to  understand  the  subject,  and  to  see  the  propriety  of 
mutual  pain  or  loss  bdng  insured  by  regulating  rent  by  prices,  he  has  had  the 
high  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  tenants,  not  only  contented,  but  anxiously  de- 
siring high  prices^  that  they  might  pay  him  a  better  tent.  Not  only  has  he 
that  satisfaction,  but  every  one  of  them,  feeling  himself  secure  from  loss,  has 
gone  on  with  activity  to  execute  extennve  unprovements,  and  to  reclaim 
•waste  land;  thus  amply  compensating  to  their  landlord  any  imaginary  loss 
which  shortsighted  persons  are  apt  to  dread."  (Le  Couteur,  on  the  Varietietf 
Propewties^  and  CUuaficatitm  of  Wheats    Scotsnum,  Feb.  8.  1837.) 

A   simpie  Mousetrap.. —  To 

^  ^^  set  the  trap  :  —  On  a  crust  of 

1^®     ^    ^^^^^  cheese,  about  half  aa  inch  high, 

set  the  brim  of  a  cup,  and  on  tne 
tip  of  its  base  rest  the  brim  of 
a  basin,  as  shown  by  Jig.  108. 
To  take  the  mouse  out :  —  Turn 
the  basin  round  till  the  taU  ap- 
pears, by  which  pop  the  prisoner 
into  water.  To  cottagers  this 
may  be  useful,  being  simple, 
cheap,  and  ready.  I  have  seen 
twenty-four  mice  destroyed  in 
one  day  by  this  means.  —  A. 
David.  London,  Jan.  2.  1836. 
To  destroy  the  LarwB  of  the  Cockchafer  —  On  the  occasion  of  a  secret  com- 
position being  announced,  lately,  for  the  destruction  of  the  white  worm  (the 
larvse  of  the  cockchafer),  M.  Leteliier  de  Saint-Leu-Tavemy  has  made  known 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that,  since  1835,  he  has  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  experiments,  proving  that  the  greater  number  of 
poisons,  which  are  the  most  active  on  man,  have  sc^cely  anv  effect  on  these 
larvae,  and  that  alkaHes  (cyanuses)  are  the  most  speedy,  the  most  certain, 
and  the  least  expensive  means  of  destroying  them,  witnout  injuring  veaetatioo. 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  has  made  use  of  the  residuum  of  the  cal- 
cination of  animal  matter  with  alkali  (potash  or  Ihne),  which  is  impure 
(cyanuse).  He  says  the  success  is  satisfactory,  and  he  nas  restored  sickly 
shrubs  to  full  vegetation  which  were  supposed  to  be  devoured  by  these  insects. 
He  owns,  however,  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  in  1836. 
(UHermes,  Feb.  1837.) 

Fiued  Borders.  -*  The  vigour  with  which  males  of  the  genus  Crlnum,  and 
many  other  plants,  grow  out  of  doors  against  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  per- 
suades me  that  a  great  variety  of  plants  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  cultivated 
better  in  the  open  ground  than  under  glass,  if  the  border  in  which  they  are 
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to  grow  were  flued  underground,  and  a  tarpauUng,  or  any  water-proof  coTer- 
ing,  placed  over  them  at  the  times  when  it  might  be  requisite  to  exclude 
either  rain  or  cold.  The  covering  might  hang  on  the  two  sides  of  a  strong 
longitudinal  pole,  like  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  and  be  made  to  roll  up  either 
with  or  without  a  spring.  There  are  Vnany  plants  which  seem  to  enjoy  a  cool 
atmosphere,  but  will  not  flower  or  thrive  vigorously  without  the  stimulus  of 
heated  earth  at  the  root.  Having  chosen  a  situation  where  a  furnace  and 
boiler  could  be  placed  under  ground,  I  would  carry  the  smoke-flue  as  far  as 
its  heat  would  extend  on  one  side,  and  hot-water  or  steam-pipes  in  a  different 
direction,  as  might  be  found  convenient,  enclosed  in  a  stone  or  brick  flue,  to 
as  great  a  length  as  its  influence  might  reach.  In  such  a  border,  I  believe,  the 
genus  Hed^chium,  and  many  others,  would  flower  perfectly,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  in  the  summer,  requiring  nothing  in  winter  but  a  covering  to 
throw  off  the  wet;  and  the  heat  might  be  turned  into  other  pipes,  for  the 
advantage  of  plants  which  mi^ht  require  the  warmth  in  winter  rather  than  in 
the  summer.  If,  in  front  of  a  wall,  a  movable  veranda,  wiiich  might  be 
either  ornamental,  or  made  of  thatched  hurdles  or  hurdle-gaten,  would  throw 
off  the  wet,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  injury  in  winter ;  for  many  shrubs 
will  endure  the  access  of  severe  frost  to  the  head,  if  all  wet  can  be  effectually 
excluded  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and  from  the  root  by  any  sloped  heading. 
Under  such  a  veranda,  with  occasional  heat  to  the  flue,  during  the  early 
summer,  and,  perhaps,  in  severe  frost,  Amaryllis,  Brunsv'gio,  Buphane, 
Nerlne,  Hsem4nthus,  and  all  the  allied  genera  of  African  bulbs,  as  well  as  the 
South  American,  would  certainly  succeed  better  than  with  any  other  treat- 
ment. I  believe  that  not  only  those,  but  even  some  of  the  tropical  crinums, 
would  succeed  better  than  in  a  stove,  and,  probably,  many  shrubs  which  might 
not  be  expected  to  live  there.  The  advantage  of  a  veranda  or  pent  cover- 
ing, however  rude,  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy 
plants,  such  as  Camellia  japdnica,  the  Asiatic  species  of /Rhododendron,  &c.,  is 
not  sufficiently  known.  It  is  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  access  of  the 
sun  that  makes  such  plants  liable  to  injury ;  and  a  south  aspect,  whether  in 
summer  or  winter,  is  prejudicial  to  them.  I  believe  that  the  covering  of  a 
pent  roof,  in  a  northern  aspect,  without  any  flue,  is  more  congenial  to  those 
plants  than  a  green-house,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  an  v  heavy  rain  or  snow 
from  being  driven  upon  them  by  a  strong  north  wind,  which  is  easily  done  by 
banging  mats  along  in  front  in  such  an  emergency.    (Herberts  AmmyiiidHcea!) 


Art.  IL  Foreign  Notices • 
FRANCE. 
TffE  beautiful  Hot-houses  of  M,  Tassin  of  Douai  contain  an  immense  col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  managed  with  the  greatebt  care,  by  his  excellent  gar- 
dener, Calot.  The  collection  of  Orchfdeae  in  these  hot-houses  far  surpasses 
that  of  every  other  in  France.  Many  of  them  have  not  vet  been  described  by 
botanists ;  and  other  known  species  have  been  procured  from  England,  without 
regard  to  expense.    {VE'cho  du  Monde  SavarU,  May  13.  1837.) 

SPAIN. 
QContinuedjTom  Vol.  XII.  p.  367.) 
Thiija  arUculdta.  —  Captain  Cook  has  the  merit,  in  common  with  the  con- 
Bul  at  Morocco,  Mr.  Drumraond,  of  discovering  the  tree  which  produces  the 
timber  of  unparalleled  durability,  known  in  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa 
as  the  alerce,  and  which  Captain  C/Ook  and  Mr.  Druinmond  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  Thuja  articulata  of  Vahi.  In  England  it  is  a  frame 
evergreen  tree,  which  may  be  found  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  and  in  some 
other  nurseries.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  and  in  the  Nmtveau 
Du  Hamei,    There  is  a  spedmen  of  the  timber  at  the  Horticaltural  SomttfB 
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rooms  in  Hegent  Street.  When  in  Cordova,  Captain  Cook,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  workman,  ascended  the  roof  of  an  old  Moorish  church,  and  *'  found 
a  part  of  the  original  woodwork,  most  of  which  has  been  replaced  by  pine,  in 
consequence  of  decay  from  the  penetrating  of  the  water  through  the  tiles, 
which  are  laid  too  horizontally.  The  under  part,  which  was  seen  from  the 
mosque,  and  formed  the  ceiling,  was  unpainted,  the  side  of  each  plank  being 
slightly  carved  on  the  edges ;  and  it  has  now  the  colour  of  old  oak  or  chestnut. 
This  is  the  aierce  of  the  old  writers,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  enquiry  as  to 
the  tree  which  produced  it.  It  is  resinous  and  fine-grained,  quite  unlike  the 
various  pines  which  I  subsequently  found  formed  the  woodwork  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  other  Moorish  works,  or  that  of  any 

Cine  1  am  acquainted  vnih.  There  are  traditions  of  its  growing  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  but  no  tree  answering  the  description  is  to  be  heard  of;  nor  have  I 
found  it  in  any  botanical  work.  The  decisive  proof  of  its  not  being  an  indi* 
genous  tree,  is  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the  curious  book  of  Arab  agriculture^ 
written  by  a  Moor  of  SeviUe,  in  the  12th  century,  and  translated  bv  Banqueri. 
He  dedicates  a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  enumeration  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  describing  their  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  even  to  transplanting  large 
trees,  and  knew  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  present  day  the  mode  of  effect- 
iug  it ;  the  consequences  of  moving  trees  from  bad  to  good  soil,  or  the  reverse;, 
that  some  sorts  bore  the  meddling  with  their  roots  better  than  others ;  and 
most  other  arcana  of  the  art,  which  are  believed  to  be  modem  discoveries. 
He  names  various  sorts  of  pines,  but  never  mentions  or  alludes  to  the  aierce^ 
which  it  is  certain  he  must  nave  known  had  it  been  indigenous,  or  even  culti« 
vated.  The  subject  is  well  worth  enquiry,  as  few  woods  are  known  capable 
of  resisting,  as  this  has  done,  the  effects  of  a  period  of  nine  centuries ;  the 
specimen  I  speak  of  being  perfectly  uninjured.  Since  my  return  to  England, 
I  have  been  shown  a  communication  made  to  the  Horticulturai  Society  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  consul  at  Tangier,  who  had  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
species  which  has  received  the  name  of  aierce  in  Spain.  It  a{)pears  quite 
clear,  from  his  account,  that  this  tree  is  the  Thi^a  articul^ta,  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Barbary,  and  of  which  a  large  plank  bad  been  sent  from 
Tangier,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  Regent  Street.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  procuring  timber  for  the  navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  requiring  durability.  I  have  subsequently  made  every 
enquiry,  and  consulted  every  authority,  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tree  in  Spain.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  a  work  of  such 
sanctity  as  a  mosque,  intended  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  wood 
known  by  that  ingenious  people  to  be  so  durable  should  be  transported  from 
Africa  for  the  purpose."  (vol.i.  p.  4,  5.) 

Gardent  of  Spam,  — The  following  notices  are  selected  from  different  parts 
of  the  Sketches,  On  the  outskirts  of  Granada,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  are  gardens,  and  vast  quantities  of  cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  in  summer 
affords  salutarv  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  At  Malaga  there  is  a  beautiful 
alameda  (public  walk),  and  the  eastern  beach  serves  for  promenades  of 
greater  length.  "  In  an  angle  beyond  the  river,  backed  by  the  chain  which 
bounds  the  V^a  to  the  west,  is  Churriana,  a  village  resorted  to  in  summer 
and  autumn :  a  kind  of  Frescati  to  the  Malaguenians.  An  individual  has  made 
a  garden  and  grounds,  of  which  the  progress  of  a  few  years  shows  what 
might  be  effected  with  industry  in  this  delicious  climate."  (vol.  i.^p.  19.)  In 
the  defile  of  Xixona,  near  Alicante,  there  is  a  fine  Moorish  castle,  and  gardens 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruit.  The  village  of  Campo  de  Orgiva,  oii  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  is  well  built,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  jrardens.  The  village 
of  Lanjaron  near  it,  and  from  which  the  eternal  snow  of  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  is  seen  in  the  distance,  is  surrounded  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
"  It  is  embosomed  amid  the  mulberry,  chestnut,  ilex,  and  the  olive,  with  the 
lemon,  orange  and  palm.  The  vines  are  trained  on  trees,  as  in  Italy.  The 
slope  terminates  abruptly  below  in  a  deep  barranco,  or  ravine,  of  which  the 
opposite  side  rises  like  a  colossal  wall :  a  detached  peak  is  crowned  by  a 
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ruined  castle.  In  the  valley  below  are  mills  like  those  of  Italy.  Far  to  the 
south,  over  a  ridge  called,  par  excellence^  the  Sierra  de  los  Moros,  is  seeo 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  west  ore  open  lofly  ranges,  forming  landscapes  of 
the  most  classic  form.  Such  is  the  situation  of  this  beautiful  place,  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  may  vie  for  picturesque  beauty  with  any 
in  Europe.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  roinend  springs, 
one  of  which  is  a  very  strong  saline  aperient,  and  of  great  reputed  efficacy 
for  debility  and  indigestion.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  notwithstandiaff  its  ele^ 
ration,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  mountain  at  the  back,  that  the  trees 
escaped  uninjured  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1829-30,  which  was  so  fatal 
throughout  the  south  of  Spain.  The  open  defile  which  separates  the  mass  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  loftv  lands  of  Alhama  end  the  Sierra  de  Teieda, 
forms  the  communication  of  the  Moorish  capital  with  the  coast.  In  love- 
liness it  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  a  grove  of  olives,  with  palm,  orange,  weA 
lemon  trees ;  fruit  gardens  and  buildings,  like  those  of  the  Poussins.  The 
open  space,  amidst  this  charming  scenery,  affords  magnificent  back-grounds  of 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  are  in  the  truest  style  of  the  grand  landscape." 
(vol.1,  p.  52,  53.) 

The  huerta  of  Yelasillo,  between  Granada  and  Malaga,  **  Ibrms  a  plateau^ 
or  table,  elevated  like  a  terrace  above  the  bed  of  the  river  of  Qi^va,  which  is 
covered  with  gardens  and  white  flat-roofed  houses,  mixed  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  A  copious  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  is  conducted  through  the 
grounds,  and,  afler  dispensing  fertility  among  them,  is  precipitated  over  the 
terrace,  in  the  manner  of  the  cascatelle  at  Tivoli.  On  a  broken  height,  at  the 
back,  is  a  Moorish  keep,  t)r  feudal  castle,  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  polygon. 
Above,  in  perspective,  towering  over  the  lower  chain,  is  seen  the  Piz  de 
Veleta,  one  of  tne  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  thb  sequestered 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  this  region,  the  more  so  from 
its  situation  in  the  midst  of  barren  mountains,  a  carriage  road  has  been  made 
to  Motril,  wliich  is  part  of  a  plan  to  complete  the  communication  between 
that  place  and  Granada."  (vol.  i.  p.  69,  70.) 

Anona  Cherimoiia.  — ''  At  Motril,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a 
plain  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  ofterimoyer  is  common, 
growmg  in  the  open  air.  I  tasted  the  fruit,  which  was  scarcely  ripe ;  but  it  was 
well  flavoured,  something  resembling  the  guava.  They  said  the  season  was 
un&vourable,  and  that  tney  were  inferior  to  the  usual  produce.  The  trees 
were  in  perfect  health."  (vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

**  Near  Malaga  a  garden  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  the 
culture  of  exotic  plants,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  excite  the  industry  which 
is  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  beautiful  province."  (vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

**  In  Seville  the  houses  oflen  occupy  open  spaces,  with  many  courts,  or 
patios,  and  small  gardens  in  the  Ori^ital  manner  are  seen  within  the  walls." 
(vol.i.  p.  129.) 

^  There  are  beautiful  promenades  at  Seville  on  the  Guadakiuivir,  which 
have  been  very  much  increased  of  late ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  equalled 
by  few  in  Europe.  The  ancient  Akunada  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  and, 
being  in  a  bad  quarter  of  thecity,  is  only  used  on  certain  festivals.  A  small 
one  lias  been  added  in  a  central  part,  which  is  very  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings,  especially  in  summer.  Some  additions  are  now  making  on  the  land 
side,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  excepting  as  improving  a  deserted 
space,  and  will  not,  in  ail  probability,  become  places  of  public  resort,  which  is 
amply  provided  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir."  (voUi.  p.  131.) 

*'  The  alcazar  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  royal  palace  and  gardens.  Some 
of  the  work  of  this  palace  is  Moorish,  some  Moorish  restored,  some  of  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  in  good  taste,  and  some  modem,  in  extremely  bad.  The 
dimensions  of  it  were  very  lai^,  as  it  comprised  gardens  and  detached  houses 
spread  over  a  considerable  space,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  parts  of  which  are 
now  let  out  or  sold  to  private  individuals.    The  Moorish  part  is  magnificent^ 
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scarcely  yielding,  in  many  parts,  to  the  Aihamhra,    It  18  kept  up  as  a  roval 
residence,  and  will  probably  survive  the  palace  of  Granada.'*  (vol.  i  p.  133.]^ 

"  At  Valencia  the  paseos,  or  public  promenades,  are  ms^ificent,  extendug 
outside  the  walls  to  the  Grao,  or  seaport,  nearly  a  league  distant." (vol.  i.  p.\52!) 

**  At  Bartcelonni  a  magnificent  promenade  has  been  made  outside  the 
town." 

**  At  Madrid  every  thing  is  exotic.  The  strawberries  are  brought  from 
Aranjuez,  thirty  miles  distant ;  the  apricots  from  Toledo,  fifty  miles ;  peaches 
are  carried  on  mules  from  Aragon,  and  butter  from  Asturias.  Every  part  of 
Spain  is  put  in  requisition,  not  for  luxuries,  which  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  but 
to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  which 
would  soon  revert  to  its  original  state  of  forest,  but  for  the  adventitious  aid 
perpetually  forced  upon  it."  (vol.i.  p.  162.) 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Madrid.  —  "  Notwithstanding  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter,  and  that  the  reservoirs  of  the  Retiro  freeze  sufficiently  to  allow  skait* 
ing,  many  plants  resist  the  climate  uninjured,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do  so.  The  Chinese  mulberry  (3f6rus  papyrifera)  pows  to  a  laive  sizc^  and 
the  ilfelia  Azedardch  thrives  perfectiv  in  the  botanic  garden,  "niere  is  an 
instance  of  the  palm  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation.  These  trees  owe  thdr 
preservation  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  autunm,  which  enables  the  wood  to 
be  perfectly  hardened  before  they  are  assailed  by  the  winter  frost.  The 
situation  of  the  public  garden,  which  in  the  spring  is  a  delicious  promenade, 
will  prevent  it  ever  being  of  much  use  as  a  botanical  repository.  The  site  is 
badly  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  natural  soil  indifferent;  but  it  was  made 
at  a  vast  expense,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  It  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  botanical  and  agricultural  lectures.  The  plan  of  Charles  III. 
was  magnificent  in  making  this  garden,  which  was  intended  to  be  combined 
with  the  formation  of  noble  cabinets  of  natural  history,  worthy  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  were  to  occupy  a  range  of  builcungs  along  the 
Prado,  of  which  those  now  used  for  picture  galleries  were  the  commencement.'* 
(vol.i.  p.  176, 177.) 

The  Appearance  of  the  Country,  —  "  The  country,  in  the  route  by  Villa- 
viciosa  from  Bilboa  to  Gijon,  is  exceeded  in  natural  beauty  and  fertilitv  by  few 
in  Europe.  The  character  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  where  all  is  aridity,  and  only  the  plants  are  seen  which  thrive  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  save  where  nurtured  and  forced  by  man. 
Here  all  is  natural  and  almost  eternal  verdure.  You  travel  amid  arbutus,  the 
bay,  or  Za^rus  n6bilis,  which  forms  large  trees,  and  grows  amongst  their  dung- 
hills ;  the  alatemus,  phQlyrea,  holly,  fern,  and  ulex,  which  abound,  and  the 
ivy,  which  is  rare,  in  the  interior.  The  common  Uex,  which  is  only  seen  in 
this  part  of  Spain,  occurs  in  places,  and  the  beautiful  Menzi^sui  Daboect  (Irish 
heath)  is  seen  in  prodigious  quantities.  The  chestnut  and  the  common  oaks 
and  hazel  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil;  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  orchards 
are  attached  to  every  house.  The  orange,  and  even  the  lemon,  grow  luxu- 
riantly, but  I  believe  their  fruit  is  not  brought  to  perfection.  A  hedge  of  Oictus 
surrounded  the  garden  of  some  amateur,  who  had  probablv  lived  in  Andalusia 
or  Valencia.  The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  tne  cliii  supporting 
elevated  table  lands ;  but  the  scenery  is  occasionally  varied  by  descending  to 
flat  and  sandy  beaches.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water,  abounding 
in  trout  and  other  fish,  flow  from  the  mountains.  This  beautiful  country  is 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Spain,  although  the  people  are  far  from  wanting  in  in- 
dustry. Their  houses  are  badly  built ;  they  are  the  worst  clothed,  and  the 
most  uncleanly  in  their  persons,  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  they  are  generally 
ill-favoured  and  rugged  in  features. 

"  This  country  differs  from  most  parts  of  Spain ;  the  people  living  in  ham- 
lets and  detached  houses,  which  are  thickly  planted  and  covered  with  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  those  in  Devon.  No  wine  is  made  in  the  country,  and  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  is  a  bad  cider.  Attached  to  each  house  is  a 
magazine,  or  small  building  of  wood,'exactly  a  miniature  of  the  common  Swiss 
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cottages,  the  size  bearing  a  perfect  proportion  to  the  parent  building,  and 
mounted  on  pyramidal  stones,  in  the  same  manner  as  stacks  are  placed  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  prevent  vermin  climbing  up.  In  these  are  kept  their 
stores  and  provisions.  I  observed  many  of  them  by  the  road  side  unlocked, 
bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  this  rude  people."  (vol.  i.  p.  79 — 81.) 

"  The  Country  around  Seville  is  nearly  uncultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gardens  immediately  at  the  gates,  and  some  beautifully  situated  convents, 
with  extensive  orange  groves.  On  the  right  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  a  beautiful 
line  of  height,  in  the  manner  of  Hampstead,  affording  the  most  lovely  sites  for 
country  houses,  of  which  there  are  very  few  at  present  At  a  greater  distance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  the  same  description,  rising  above 
the  Guadaira,  which  flows  into  the  "great  river"  a  little  below  the  city. 
There  are  cortijos  scattered  over  the  plam  around,  in  beautiful  situations ;  but 
at  present  they  are  considered  by  the  people  to  be  uninhabitable,  from  the 
attacks  of  robbers,  who  render  any  detached  building  untenable.  To  the  east 
there  is  a  partial  cultivation,  in  ascending  the  Guadalquivir ;  but  the  numerous 
villages  which  once  existed  along  the  banks  are  rapidly  hastening  to  decay, 
from  the  usual  effects  of  the  present  system  on  the  agricultural  districts, 
aggravated  by  the  malaria,  which  is  verjr  prevalent  on  both  sides  the  river.  An 
extensive  scheme,  impracticable  from  its  enormous  expense,  has  been  set  on 
foot  for  making  a  canal  to  Cordova.  A  part  of  it,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
made,  to  connect  the  city  with  a  place  higher  up,  and  to  supply  water  for 
irrigation,  which  will  be  of  great  value  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  to  the 
cast  of  the  city. 

**  A  few  families  repair  to  the  Sierra  Morena  during  the  summer,  where  the 
heat  is  less  oppressive,  and  the  air  delicious.  This  plan  would  be  much  more 
general  if  the  roads  were  better.  At  present,  Cazalla,  Constantina,  and  Ara- 
cena,  which  are  the  principal  places,  and  are  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra, 
can  onl;^  be  approached  on  horseback,  and  even  then  with  difficulty.  The 
remedy  is  of  extreme  facility ;  no  kind  of  difficulty  existing  to  the  making  good 
roads  to  every  part  of  this  neglected  country.  Game  is  found  in  prodigious 
and  almost  incredible  quantities.  The  malaria  extends  some  distance  from  the 
river  into  the  Sierra ;  but  when  you  approach  the  centre  it  ceases.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  fertile,  than  the  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  and  deipoblado.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  mould,  capable  of  producing  anything.  The  townships  have  large  tracts 
of  common  land,  which  are  waste,  and  unproductive ;  whilst,  from  the  want  of 
management,  the  proprietors,  who  ought  to  be  wealthy  without  any  other 
possessions,  are  starving."  (vol.  i.  p.  136 — 138.) 

Agricu/ture.  —  The  soil  on  the  great  river  of  Malaga  lies  under  the  level  of 
the  river.  It  is  exactly  like  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  It  seems  particularly 
suited  for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  said  samples  have  been  pro« 
duced  equal  to  that  of  the  Havannah. 

"  After  crossing  the  dreary  plains  of  La  Mancha,  I  descended  by  the  Puerto 
de  Almanza  to  the  Venta  del  Conde,  a  new  and  spacious  potada,  recently 
built,  like  many  others,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  accommodation  on 
the  great  roads.  I  hired  a  mule,  and  proceeded  by  a  lovely  tract,  cultivated 
like  the  Val  d'Amo,  to  San  Felipe,  or  Xativa  of  the  Moors.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Spain,  crowns  the  straggling  summits  of  the 
last  eminences  of  the  great  range,  wnich  suddenly  breaks  off  to  the  west  of  the 
Xucar,  and  is  succeeded  by  &e  beautiful  hueria,  or  garden,  of  Valencia.*' 
(vol.i.  p.  28.) 

7%^  District  of  AHcante  **  is  cursed  with  an  aridity  which  prevents  its  being 
one  of  the  most  productive  spots  in  Europe.  An  establishment,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  which  I  visited,  and  where  an  individual  had  introduced  some  of 
the  Valencian  modes  of  culture,  irrigation  and  artificial  grasses,  exhibited 
lucerne,  which  yielded,  they  assured  me,  twelve  cuttings  in  the  year.  This 
plant  was  certainly  known,  and  most  probably  introduced,  by  the  Moors." 
(voLi.  p.  81.) 
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In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  de  Oador,  **  the  vines  are  planted  amongst  the 
crumbling  schist,  and  afford  an  excellent  wine,  where  it  seems  impossible  any 
thing  should  grow.  Mulberries,  olive,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  with  patches 
of  com,  are  grown  wherever  they  can  be  watered,  and  not  the  smallest  portion 
of  ground  is  lost."  (vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

At  Motril,  near  Granada,  *'  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  lately 
been  tried  with  complete  success;  the  production  of  rice  of  a  kind  brought 
from  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  called  arroz  secanOf  from  its  growing  on  dry 
ground,  like  com,  and  not  requiring  to  be  laid  under  water,  which  causes  the 
fertile  lands  susceptible  of  this  lucrative  culture  at  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  to  be  converted  into  abodes  of  pestilence  and  death. 
The  specimen  I  saw  grown  here  appeared  perfect,  and  several  species,  to  the 
number  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  in  the 
course  of  trial.  Should  they  answer,  the  benefit  to  this  country,  especially 
Videncia,  will  be  immense.  Coffee  has  been  tried,  but  unsuccessfully;  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  experiments  should  have  failed,  so  seductive  in 
appearance,  but  the  produce  of  which  could  not  be  expected  to  withstand 
competition  with  the  tropical  climates,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  caused 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  capital  to  little  purpose.  The  cotton  grows 
well,  and  is  reputed  to  be  of  excellent  quality ;  but  they  complain  of  the 
autumnal  winds  being  injurious  to  the  crops  when  they  are  just  ripe. 

*'  The  vega,  or  plain,  of  Motril  is  a  flat  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
transported  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  of  Orgiva,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  west.  At  a  league  distant  is  Salobrena,  a  bold  headland,  with 
a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit,  the  only  remains  of  the  palaces  and  hanging 
^dens  of  the  Moors,  of  whom  it  w&s  one  of  the  celebrated  retreats.  There 
IS  a  small  vega^  principally  planted  with  sugar-canes :  all  around  is  desert, 
Almunecar  is  the  next  place,  which  is  a  small  neat  town  on  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  a  territory  of  sugar-canes.  There  is  a  large  establishment  lately  set  up, 
by  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising  company  of  Germans  at  Malaga,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum,  by  the  introduction  of 
English  machinery  in  place  of  the  rude  apparatus  of  the  old  Spanish  ingemo$, 
A  sample  of  rum  I  tasted  was  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
sugar  which,  by  the  old  method,  had  an  unpleasing  appearance,  but  was 
abundantly  saccharine,  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  good."  (vol.  i.  p.  70,  71.) 

*'  The  batata,  or  sweet  potato  (Convdlvulus  Batatfit)  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  They  are  fully  equal,  or  superior,  to  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  t^e  country,  where  they 
are  roasted  and  eaten  with  the  dessert. 

Cochineal  Culture.  —  *'  Another  branch,  which  promises  one  day  to  be  of 
great  value  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  the  cochineal  insect.  The  facility  of 
producing  it  has  been  proved  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
Some  I  saw  at  Cadiz  was  considered  equal  to  the  best  from  America.  The 
difficulty  at  present  is  the  price,  as  they  sav  it  cannot  be  brought  to  pay  the 
expense.  That  must,  however,  diminish  with  practice.  Another  complaint  is 
the  tithe,  which,  on  r.  production  of  such  intrinsic  value,  is  a  serious  and  pro- 
bably insurmountabij  evil,  and  will  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation,  unless  some  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  coast  of  Malaga 
seems  particularly  suited  to  it.  There  are  abundance  of  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  now  unproductive,  that  merely  require  the  addition  of  common  walls  to 
breidc  the  wind,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  insects.  The  Cactus  Op6ntia  grows 
naturally,  and  they  cannot  urge  the  argument  brought  against  the  increase  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  that  water  is  wanted."  (vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.) 

The  Agriculture  of  the  Plain  of  Valencia  "  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  any  dis- 
trict in  Europe,  and  is  a  decisive  proof  that  neither  climate,  nor  races  of  men, 
nor  surrounding  examples,  nor  badness  of  laws,  are  certain  impediments  to  the 
industry  of  man.  In  management  it  resembles  the  Val  d' Amo,  and  the  novel 
sight,  in  Spain,  is  seen  of  detached  houses,  which  are  very  small  and  scattered 
every  where  over  the  plain.    It  is  possible  this  isolated  mode  of  living  may 
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produce,  in  some  degree,  the  sullen  and  distrustful  manners  so  much  noticed 
in  the  peasantry,  and  so  different  from  the  social  and  frank  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  provinces,  who  live  constantly  together.  The  soil  is 
naturally  bad,  and  only  kept  productive,  like  the  V^  of  Granada,  by  constant 
forcing  and  irrigation.  The  rice-ffrounds  are  the  most  lucrative  branch, 
drawing  the  waters,  whidi  convert  their  districts  into  pest-houses,  principally 
from  the  Xucar.  If  the  culture  of  arroz  tecano^  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Motril  (p.  329.),  be  introduced,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom.  At  present  the  com  is  drawn  from  La  Mandia,  in 
exchange  for  rice,  and  oil,  and  other  articles.  The  oil  is  considered  the  best 
in  Spain,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  little  better  mode  of  manufacturing.  There  is 
a  noble  establishment  of  central  schools,  called  Escuelat  Pia$y  which  is  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appeared  admirably  conducted.  There  were  about  three 
thousand  bojs  educated  gratis,  and  a  corresponding  separate  establishment  for 
girls  on  the  same  plan.  There  is  an  upper  branch  for  the  education  of  those 
whose  circumstances  enable  their  expenses  to  be  paid,  who  are  lodged  and 
separately  kept,  and  prepared  for  the  higher  coUeges.  The  academy,  fOso,  has 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  youth,  to  learn  the  art  of  design. 

**  To  the  east  of  Valencia  the  country  is  flat,  forming  a  low  terrace,  almost 
uninterrupted,  to  the  Ebro,  having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other,  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  drive  on  any  high  road  in  Spain. 
The  country  is  irri^ted  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  in  parts  mere 
the  bare  rock  forbids  any  other  culture,  the  aigarrvba  (Caralonia)  vields  an 
ample  produce  for  the  maintenance  of  their  abundant  stock,  for  which  herbage 
is  denied  by  the  climate."  (vol.i.  p.  150— 153.) 

**  The  Stfttem  of  letting  Land  varies  very  much.  In  many  parts,  the  lands 
are  regularly  let,  by  money  rent.  In  general,  however,  the  destructive  and 
improvident'  mode  of  management  by  agents  is  the  practice.  In  others,  the 
metttirie,  or  dividing,  system,  the  parties  sharing  the  produce,  as  in  Tuscaojr, 
might  be  found.  In  very  many  places,  the  peasantry  are  masters  of  the  soil, 
and  pay  very  little  rent.  In  a  portion  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Medina  Celi^ 
which  came  under  my  observation,  one  ninth  only  of  the  value  of  the  rental 
was  paid  to  the  landlord,  the  rest  being  consumed  in  taxes  and  other  expenses. 
With  this  proportion,  and  the  paying  exorbitant  interest  when  money  is  re- 
quired, it  is  impossible  the  proprietors  can  be  otherwise  than  poor.  Agricul- 
ture is,  in  most  parts,  in  the  rudest  state. 

*'  The  spring  corn  is  generally  thrown  on  the  ground,  which  has  not  been 
touched,  and  has  all  the  winter  weeds  remaining  in  it.  It  is  then  scratched 
in  with  a  miserable  plough,  and  lad  to  nature.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
causes  this  to  be  a  trifling  evil,  for  heat  sets  in,  the  corn  ripens,  and  the  weeds 
perish  together. 

*'  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  south  to  see  men  returning  from  plough  seated 
on  a  mule,  or  even  on  an  ass,  with  their  whole  apparatus  tied  on  by  their 
sides.  £very  thine  is  in  the  same  proportion.  If  you  ask  them  why  they 
do  not  improve  ?  l^e  answer  would  be, '  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  ?  We  have 
already  more  com  than  we  can  sell,  or  consume,  and  we  follow  the  plan  of  our 
ancestors.*  We  should  pause  before  condemning  this  reasoning,  wnen  we  see 
in  England  four  horses  and  a  bullock  dragging  one  plough,  yoked  in  a  line, 
and  four  magnificent  horses  to  a  wheel-plough,  as  in  Hampshire,  where  they 
can  only  plead  in  part  the  same  excuse.  The  Oriental  scriptural  practice  of 
ploughing,  with  many  yoke  tc^ther,  is  very  much  practised  in  Andalusia^ 
where  I  have  counted  the  number  of  twelve,  as  in  the  calling  of  Eleazar.'* 
(vol.ii.  p.  40, 41.) 

The  Roads  of  Spain.  —  "  More  has  been  done  in  Spain  since  the  peace,  con- 
sidering the  means  of  the  govemment,  and  the  local  difficulties,  in  improving 
the  old  and  in  making  new  roads,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  If  the 
present  system  be  persevered  in,  of  which  there  is  every  probability,  as  all 
parties  are  equally  desirous  of  doing  so,  in  a  few  yeara  every  principal  place  in 
the. country  will  be  mttde  ^asy  of  access.    T|^^eat  line  of"^  road  lyetween  the 
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capital  and  Bayonne  ha^  been  entirely  remade,  and  is  now  equal  to  most  in 
Europe.  The  branch  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be 
made  by  M'Adam.  Another  branch  to  Santander  is  now  open,  after  very 
great  exertion.  There  is  a  tolerable  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  with  a 
branch  from  that  city  directly  to  the  great  line  of  Madrid ;  another  shorter 
line  is  also  constructing,  and  there  is  a  communication  with  Castro,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast,  between  BUboa  and  Santander.  A  coast-road,  or  longi- 
tudinal line,  to  connect  the  northern  provinces,  is  entirely  wanting.  At 
present  the  lines  are  all  lateral,  leading  only  from  die  interior  to  points  on  the 
shore ;  and  the  numerous  estuaries  and  rivers  form  strong  impediments  to  the 
construction  of  better  communications  in  countries  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled, 
and  at  present  almost  without  commerce.  From  Tolosa,  on  the  great  road 
to  Madrid,  there  is  a  communication  with  Pamplona,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona 
by  dili^nces  and  canal,  making  the  line  of  the  Ebro  complete.  The  new  road 
from  vittoria  to  Pamplona,  which  has  been  made  at  a  vast  and  unnecessary 
expense,  from  the  profuse  manner  in  which  the  metal  is  laid  on,  is  at  length 
nearly  completed,  and  was  expected  to  open  for  carriages  in  the  autumn  of 
1832.  It  was  finally  opened  m  the  spring  of  1833.  The  road  which  connects 
Barcelona  and  Madrid,  by  Zaragoza,  is  open,  and  some  details  only  are  wanting 
to  complete  it.  This  is  become  the  favourite  communication  of  the  metro- 
polis with  the  Catalan  capital,  and  is  very  much  frequented.  The  roads  in 
Catalonia  are  excellent,  and  are  extending  wherever  the  policy  of  the  military 
authorities  has  permitted  it;  for  there  are  districts  where  there  appear  to  be 
reasons  for  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  an  invading  army  from  having 
facilities  to  penetrate.  The  roads  in  V  alencia  are  tolerable,  but,  m  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  are  very  much  injured  by  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  in  takilig 
off  the  surface  for  manure  or  compost.  The  new  line  to  connect  that  city 
with  Madrid,  by  the  shortest  and  best  line  of  Cuenca,  instead  of  proceeding 
bv  La  Mancha  and  the  Puerto  de  Almanza,  is  slowly  proceeding  to  com- 
pletion. A  road  is  partly  made  to  connect  Xativa,  on  the  plain  of  Valencia, 
with  Alcoy,  Alicante,  and  Murcia,  but  was,  when  I  passed  it,  suspended,  from 
a  difficulty  about  passing  through  some  place ;  and  tne  government  have  since 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a  new  line  by  the  coast.  The  road 
from  Murcia  to  Granada  is  practicable  for  carriages,  but  with  difficulty  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  Granada  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  in 
the  greatest  neglect,  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  times  of  Charles  III. 
and  IV .  to  improve  it  not  having  been  followed  up.  At  present  it  participates 
in  the  general  move,  and  in  a  ^w  years  will  be  as  accessible  as  most  other 
parts.  The  line  to  Madrid,  through  Jaen,  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  from  the  latter  part  to  Baylen,  where  it  meets  the  great  road  of 
Andalusia.  It  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  engineers,  and  is  as  well  made 
as  any  road  in  Europe,  f^ntas  and  posadas  are  still  wanted,  and  escorts  will 
be  very  useful  when  the  diligences  beffin  to  circulate.  The  constructor  of 
this  road,  and  of  that  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid,  which  equal  the  best  roads 
in  the  world,  is  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
canal  of  Castile,  whose  talents  promise  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  use  to  his 
country.  A  contract  has  recently  been  made,  I  think  by  Remisa,  to  complete 
this  road,  and  those  which  connect  Granada  with  Motril,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast,  and  Malaga,  the  route  to  which  is  hardly  practicable  for  carriages  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  A  road  ought  to  be  made  from  Velez,  alon^  the  coast,  to 
Motril,  as  also  from  Velez  to  Granada.  Malaga  has  only  two  cama^  outlets  at 
present ;  a  magnificent  road  by  Antequera,  which  is  the  direct  Madnd  communi- 
cation, through  Ec^ja;  and  that  to  Granada,  which  is  carried  through  Colmenar. 
A  line  is  imperiously  called  for  from  Malaga,  to  communicate  with  Cadiz, 
Seville,  and  Lower  Andalusia,  through  Ronda,  the  whole  of  which  valuable 
country  is  hardly  accessible.  Jealousy  of  the  plaza^  as  Gibraltar  is  emphati- 
cally termed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  the  fortress  par  exacUence^  may 
have  occasioned  there  having  been  no  st(^s  taken  to  open  this  district.    The 
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routes  in  Estremadura  are  badly  kept;  and,  after  the  severe  floods  in  the 
spring  of  1831  y  the  communication  across  the  Tagus  was  cut  off  for  sometime^ 
except  by  boats;  the  bridge  of  Almarez  never  having  been  repaired  since  the 
war  of  independence,  although  magnificent  pine  forests  are  close  at  hand.  I 
crossed  in  a  kind  of  raft,  at  considerable  risk,  the  diligences  remaining  on  their 
respective  sides ;  and  in  a  posada,  where  we  slept,  were  gaterat  full  of  pas- 
sengers, who  had  passed  fourteen  days  waiting  for  an  abatement  of  the  flood, 
which  was  still  increasing.  The  roads  to  Galicia  and  Asturias  are  in  great 
part  complete,  excepting  across  the  lower  part  of  Old  Castile,  which  will  be  a 
work  of  great  expense,  and  cannot  yet  be  undertaken. 

**  A  vast  amelioration  hat  taken  place  in  the  management  of  ihete  improve^ 
mentt.  They  are  now  executed  entirely  by  contract,  by  which  means  ^vem- 
ment  are  enabled  to  provide  exactly  for  the  demand,  and  proportion  the 
quantity  of  work  to  the  means  they  have  of  paying  for  it.  The  most  minute 
parcels  are  thus  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  let  to  the  best  bidder.  For- 
merly this  was  impossible ;  when  a  sum  was  ordered  to  be  expended  on  a 
public  work,  it  was  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  pillagers,  as  the  wasps  assemble  on 
a  sunny  day  around  fruit  or  honey  suddenly  exposed,  or  as  vultures  wind  a 
carcass  lately  killed,  and  assemble  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  air,  who  soon 
shared  it  out,  leaving  only  the  skeleton  to  attest  the  banauet  having  taken 
place.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  country  abounding  in  unfinished 
monuments :  not  that  the  genius  soared  above  its  means  of  completion,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  because  the  corruption  made  it  impossible  to  execute  any 
plan,  however  well  imagined. 

''  The  progress  which  is  made  in  these  enterprises  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  by  observation  of  difficulties  attending  it  from  local  impediments. 
As  soon  as  the  lines  of  road  are  practicable,  diligences  are  set  in  motion  upon 
them,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  at  first.  Those  who  have  traversed  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  know  the  ventas  and  potadas,  will  judge  of  the  labour  of 
establishing  accommodation  for  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  one  of  these 
places."  (vol.i.  p.  207— 211.) 

General  Improvement  of  Spain, — "  Before  any  prof^ress,  or  even  a  commence- 
ment, can  be  made  in  the  political  and  economical  reorganisation  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present  system  of  retaining  the  nobles  about  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  the  menial  offices,  transmitted  from  the  dark  ages,  must  be 
reversed,  and,  in  place  of  being  restricted  from  it,  the  landholders  must  be 
compelled  to  build  houses,  and  five  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  estates ; 
and  the  stars  and  decorations,  instead  of  being  bestowed  for  services  alike  de- 
grading to  those  who  exact,  or  to  those  who  perform  them,  must  be  given  to 
the  founders  of  colonies,  or  the  makers  of  roads  and  bridges,  or  bestowed  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  the  construction  of  pantanos^  and 
acequiaty  or  breeding  of  horses,  and  planting  woods,  or  other  improvements.*' 
(vol  i.  p.  159,  160.) 

CHINA. 

The  Botany  and  Gardening  ofCfuna  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
examined  by  Europeans  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
It  appears,  from  a  review  of  GntzlaffU  Travels,  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  July,  that  "  the  Chinese,  so  far  from  having  a  deadly  hatred  to  foreigners, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  as  the  East  India  directors  assure  us  {Review, 
p.  253.),  are  exceedingly  fond  of  strangers,  anxious  to  trade  with  them,  and 
very  curious  to  know  every  thing  respecting  Europe.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  Ch&^o  is  the  principal 
seaport  which  carries  on  a  commerce  with  Japan.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
an  imperial  monopoly.  There  is  a  tolerable  narbour ;  and  the  town,  tog^ether 
with  Its  suburbs,  is  perhaps  five  miles  in  circuit,  built  in  a  square,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  with  the  Hang-chow  river. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.    We  may  say,  thali  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  is  on« 
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village,  interspersed  with  'towering  pagodas,  romantic  mausoleums,  and  nu- 
merous temples.  The  acyacent  country  is  called  the  Chinese  Arcadia ;  and 
surely,  if  any  territory  in  China  be  entitled  to  this  name,  it  is  the  tract 
around  Hang-chow  and  Cha-poo.  It  seems  that  the  natives  also  are  sensible 
of  their  advantage,  in  inhabiting  this  romantic  spot.  They  have  tried  to  im- 
prove upon  nature,  and  have  embellished  the  scenery  with  canals,  neat  roads, 
plantations,  and  conspicuous  buildings.  We  found  nowhere  so  much  open- 
ness and  kindness  as  among  them.  Their  intelligent  enquiries  respecting  our 
country  were  endless,  and  they  never  seemed  satiated  with  our  company." 
(Guizlaff  p.  429.,  as  quoted  in  IVettminster  Review^  vol.  xxL  p,  253.) 


Art.  hi.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


'HWmulus  Ho^DSom. — Having  raised  what  I  think  a  pretty  variety  of  JiTmu- 
lus,  I  send  you  a  plant  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  to  request  that,  if 
you  think  it  deserving  notice  in  the  Gardener* t  Magasdney  will  you  adopt  the 
name  of  JIffmulus  H6dsont  ?  The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  M.  rdseus, 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  M.  carclinklis. 

My  reason  for  wishing  it  to  be  named  afler  my  respected  employer  W.  S. 
Hodson,  Esq.,  is,  because  he,  for  upwards  o£  fourteen  years,  has  been  to  me  a 
**  kind  and  gentle  master; "  and,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to 
his  kindness  and  generosity,  still  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  do  at  present,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  may  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
tendered.  —  H,  Turner,    Botanic  Garden^  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  June  19.  1837. 

We  have  lent  the  very  finely  grown  plant  (which  is  upwards  of  2  ft.  high, 
and  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner)  to  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
Hopgood,  Bayswater,  a  most  successful  propagator,  who  will  soon  have 
plants  of  it  for  sale.  ^-  Cond» 

SCOTLAND. 

J'esliica  CTVii,  Ure*s  Fetcue  Grass,  is  another  agricultural  grass  brougjit 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  of  which  some  seeds  have  lately  been  distributed 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munro,  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  **  Fettuca  ITrii  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  effects  of  drought  beyond  any  other 
grass  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  My  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  a  single  plant  of  it,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  the  dry 
season  of  1826,  when  all  the  varieties  around  it  were  in  a  sickly  or  burnt  up 
state,  and  it  alone  remained  healthy  and  green.  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
Museums  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  &c.,  specimens  of  the  root  and  leaves,  fi\>m 
2  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  in  length ;  last  year  I  sowed  out  with  it  some  very  poor 
gravelly  soil,  which  has  taken  welL  We  have  sent  a  few  seeds  of  this  species, 
and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass  (Pda  prat^nsis  nervosa),  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  also  to  Kew,  where,  we  trust,  they  will  be  introduced 
into  the  respective  grass  gardens,  as  standard  specimens,  as  well  to  make  them 
known  to  botanists  as  to  agriculturists. '—  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

April  4.  1837.  —  Exhibited,  JE^uphdrbui  spMndens,  j5.  jacquinitr^^fw,  Bo- 
r6nui  pinnata,  Azidea  indica  Smitnti,  ^rlca  pfcta.  Cineraria  /lopulifolia, 
Oncidium  ampli^tum,  and  Br&ssaa  Lanceoita,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Tecoma 
stans,  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  i^rctostdphylos  myrtif  6lia,  from 
Wm.  Harrison,  Esq.  Templetdnta  reti^sa,  Tropse^olum  pen taphy Hum,  seedling 
verbena,  Jristoldchia  triiobata,  from  Mr.  Labouchere.  Amaryllis  sp.,  from 
Sir  Felix  Booth.  Dowler's  seedlmg  pears,  firom  Covent  Garden  Market, 
under  the  name  of  Wild  Seedlmg.    Oranges  and  dtronB,  from  the  Revr  J. 
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Lusc<mibe.  ^uphdrbia  Bplendeos,  and  E,  "Byrdma,  from  Mr.  J.  Qreen.  Ken* 
nedia  monophf  lla,and  Keen's  seedling  strawberries,  from  R.  Eyles,  Esq.  White 
suear  from  beet,  and  specimens  of  the  roots,  from  Mr.  Charlwood.  iSt^chys 
pamstris,  sorts,  from  Mr.  Henekey.  iZhodod^ndron  arbdreum,  which  has 
bloomed  for  eight  years  soccessively,  from  Mr.  Edmund  Johnston.  Jcacia 
h^brida,  £uph6rbia  spl^ndens,  JS.  Byrdoia,  Styph^lia  tubi£6ra,  iZhodod^- 
dron  brentfordi^nse,  six  camellias  in  pots,  six  roses  in  ditto,  ilc^nthus  mollis, 
Anthoc^rcis  Albicans,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Golden 
Harvey  and  Hawtbomden  apples,  from  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.  iBbododen- 
dron  arbdreum,  and  iZ.  i.  iUbum,  from  Mr.  Welb.  Cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Strang- 
ways.  Two  seedling  cactuses,  one  Lady  of  Persia  pink,  Ru^Uia  formdsa,  and 
four  pots  of  seedling  cyclamens,  from  Mr.  Buck,  Blackheath.  Corrse^a  pul- 
chdlla,  and  C.  specidsa,  from  O.  A.  Lake,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill  House,  Brixton. 
Hscum  dlbum,  on  the  oak,  from  Mr.  Loudon,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Beaton  of  Haffield,  near  Ledbury.  (See  p.  206.).  Tropae^olum  brach^ceras, 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Norwood. 

F)rom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Plants,  Berberis  Jquif6Hum,  Acantho- 
phippiumbf color,  ilristoldchia  trilob^ta,  J^ricagrandindsa,  Indig6fera  coccfnea, 
17em6phila  insignis.  Camellia  imbricata,  and  C.  Colvflln. 

Awarded,  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  the  Rev.  J.  Luscombe,  for  oranges ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  for  the  j5uph6rbia  spl^ndens.  A  ailyer  Banksian  medal 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Br^issia  Laacedna ;  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  Trop8e\>lum 
brach/ceras;  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  ^^rctostiphylos  myitifoUa ;  to  R.  W. 
Eyles,  Esq.,  for  Kennedia  longe-racemdsa ;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  for  £uph6rbaa 
Byrdnta ;  and  to  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for  the  eolden  Harvey  apples. 

April  IS, ^  Bead,  A  paoer  on  the  Method  pursued  m  tne  Cultivation  of 
the  Cattldyff,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Perrin,  gardener  to  R.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Exhibited.  Azalea  fndica  phcenlcea,  and  jRhodod^ndron  arboreum  var., 
from  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom,  Fulham.  ^^c^cia^uniperma,  AzUea  fndica 
61ba,  Pomad^rris  sp.,  scarlet  nonrareil,  golden  Harvey  and  Alfriston  apples, 
from  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.  AckciSL  verticill^ta,  Lantana, 
Selldwti ;  Oncldium  carthadn^nse,  and  Styphelia  tubifldra,  from  Mr.  Glenny. 
i&t^rium  adreum,  from  J.  Keeves,  Esq.  Beaum6ntfa  grandifldra,  from  S.  F. 
Phelps,  Esq.  Oncfdium  from  Jamaica,  O.  bifolium ;  Maxill^ria  Hanis6n<9 
var.  M«  arom4tica;  Br&ssta  caud^ta,  jRhodod^ndron  cinnamdmeum,  and  a 
Chinese  azalea;  from  Messrs.  Rollisson.  A  brace  of  cucumbers,  from  Mr.  P. 
Flanagan.  A  lily  from  Guatemala,  and  an  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  from 
James  Bateman,  Esq.  Hybrid  rhododendron,  from  Mr.  Gaines.  iZbodo- 
d^ndron  Smlthti,  R,  conspfcuum,  Azalea  indica  p{ilchra  and  A  i.  camea,from 
Messrs.  Chandler.  CarUta  spin^m,  from  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  Camellia  Sie- 
b61dtt,  and  LobMia  /lersicifdlia,  from  Mr.  H.  Low.  Five  seecUine  C^cti,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck.  A  pair  of  Etruscan  vine-pruners,  and  Camellia  corilUna, 
from  Edmund  Johnston,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Oncldium  altlssimum,  Cattl^a  Forb^si^ 
A^oe  dfstans,  iSempervlvum  6rbicum,  Indigdfera  cocclnea,  Nem6phila  insfgnis, 
Dracs^na  stricta,  Cam^Uta  reticulata,  C.  imbriciita,  C.  Colvflur,  and  Gray's 
invincible  camellia. 

Auforded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom,  for 
i7hodod^ndron  arb6reum;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  for  ^^cacia  verticillata ;  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  new  variety  of  Onddium  carthagin^nse  ;  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  Azalea  indica  p61chra ;  and  to  Messrs.  Low,  for  the  Cam^lUa 
Sieb61dtt.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Forbes,  for  golden  Harvey  apples ;  and 
to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers. 

May  1.  —  At  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  this  day,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  —  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  president;  T.  Edear,  Esq.,  treasurer; 
G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  secretaiy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways,  and  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq.,  as  the  new  members  of  the  council. 

May  2,'--' Bead.  A  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  by  T.  A. 
Knighty  Esq.,  F.R,S ,  president. 
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ExkAUed,  l^hodod^ndroD  Smithn,  Gam^niei  corallina,  C.  eximia;  DkSsma 
capit^ta,  C^tisus  canarieiuis,  E^pacris  paluddsa,  and  Pultenas^a  strf  eta ;  from 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall.  Oncidium  papflio,  ^uph6rb^  jac- 
qmnugfiora,  dx  seedling  cinerarias,  Nem6phila  insignis,  two  forced  roses  in 
pots,  and  one  seedling  cactus,  from  Bfr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  B. 
Antrobua.  8tanh6pea  grandifl6ra,  ^ristol6chia  trilob&ta,  hibiscus  sp.  nov.^ 
and  Briost^mon  6uxif51ium,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Camellia  Pressl^yt,  from  Mr. 
Plressley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.    Camellia  coccinea  m^or,  iS^6rtium 

S.,  E'pacris  ceriflora,  Cattl^ya  sp.  from  Brazil,  and  Comesp^rma  sp.,  from 
r.  Younff  of  Epsom.  Twenty4oiir  China  roses  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Lane  of 
Great  Berkhampstead.  Twenty-four  auriculas,  from  Mr.  H.  Groom  of  Wal- 
worth. PlatTl6bium  chorizemifdiium.  Azalea  fndica  new  var.,  A.  i.  Smith«, 
JSVlca  Linnae  a,  E,  pellucida.  Camellia  reticulfita,  Amar^Ilii  Jdbnsont  acu- 
minata, Trillium  grandiflorum,  C&ctus  alata,  J?uph6rbta  iacqaiokejidra,  On- 
cidium diFariclLtum,  iZhodod^ndron  Smfthti,  and  Tropss^olum  tricolor;  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  Cbmbr^tum  purpikreum,  and  a  seedling  pelargonium,  from  G. 
Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esa.  Golden  russet,  London  pippin,  and 
margil  apples,  from  Mr.  George  Phillips,  gardener  to  Miss  Trevor,  Tingrith 
Gardens,  near  Wobum. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Nem6phila  atom^ria,  Berberis  rdpens, 
B,  ^quifolium,  B.  glumlLcea,  Ribes  inalykceum,  22.  glutindsum,  R,  c^reum,  R, 
sangulneum  and  varieties,  22.  punctitum,  22.  tenuiflorum ;  Oncidium  altlssimum, 
Pholid6ta  sp.,  Acanthophlppium  bicolor,  J'^loe  virens.  A,  dfstaus ;  Suphdrbui 
^yrsinltes,  Clematis  montana.  Camellia  imbricka,  C.  reticulata,  C.  ColviUtr, 
Warratah,  various-flowered,  and  Gray's  invincible. 

Awarded.  A  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  her  collection  of 
green-house  plants;  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  for  six  cinerarias;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny, 
for  the  Eriost^on  Mixifolium ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Young,  for  the  new  species  of 
Cattl^ya.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Groom,  for  auriculas;  and  to  Mr, 
Pressley,  for  the  new  striped  seedling  Camilla. 

May  16.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  Preservation  of  the  earl^  Foliage  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  president. 

Exhibited,  Heartsease,  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Mountjoy.  Cinerarias,  from  Mr.  J. 
A.  Henderson.  Hardenpoint  or  beurr^  ranee  pears  from  a  standard,  Chao- 
montel  ditto  from  a  stanaard,  Hardenpoint  or  beurr^  ranee  ditto,  from  a  west 
wall,  from  John  WiUiams,  Eso.,  C.M.H.S.  Eighf  pelareoniums  in  pots,  from 
Mr.  Dennis.  Oncidium  pulch^llum,  Dendr6bium  Calceolaria,  and  Epid6ndrum 
sp.,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.  Ardisia  panicu- 
lata,  C^tisus  Webbiana,  C  22hodod&phne,  and  Oxyl6bium  are^nteura,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris.  Aztdea  indica  phoenicea,  and  A.  i.  ^ba,from  Mr.  Glenny. 
Three  pots  of  seedling  cinerarias,  C&nna  Seil6wti,  Calceolaria  Fothergillt, 
Ciivta  n6bilis,  CXxalis  Pi6tt^,  brown-flowered  nasturtium,  Anigoz^thus  sp. 
from  Swan  River,  Clujtifl  sp.  from  Swan  River*  ^  i; 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Berberis  fascicullris,  Ribes  specidsum, 
JVdrcissus  tubiflorus,  iv.  angustif5hus,  iST.  odoratus ;  Fritill&ria  vittkta,  F.  py- 
reniica,  F.  Meib^o;ris  var.;  Acanthophfppium  bicolor,  Myanthus  c^rnuus, 
Oncidium  divaric^tum,  Malpfghia  crassifolia,  Phl6x  Drummdndn,  J?rlnus 
Lychnidea,  £uph6rbia  Jlfyrsinites,  OxyQra  chrysanthemoldes,  Plectrltes  con* 
gesta,  Calceol&nap^ndula,  Camellia  reticulka,  C.  ColviiUt,  C.  imbrickta. 

Awarded,  A  Ejiiffhtian  medal  to  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Banksian  medals  to 
Mrs.  Marryat,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  for  the  plants  this  day  exhibited. 

The  lists  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  first  and  second  exhibitions  will  be 
given,  with  that  of  the  third,  in  our  next. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  produced  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  market ;  and  an  equally  general  effect  as 
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regards  the  prices  of  mos  t  of  the  leading  articles  usually  supplied  at  this 
season,  the  most  important  of  which  are  lettuces  and  peas :  ot  the  former  a 
large  supply  has  been  furnished,  of  most  excellent  quality,  the  prices  quoted 
are  very  low,  and  the  article  is  but  little  in  demand ;  of  the  latter,  a  very 
considerable  quantity  was  furnished  in  sacks  and  sieves,  but,  bein^  much  in 
request,  they  obtained  rather  better  prices  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
week,  or  rather  than  on  the  preceding  market-day.  New  potatoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  better  supply  of  other  vegetables,  have  receded  materially  in 
value.  Cauliflowers  are  bemg  liberally  supplied,  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
generally  so,  should  the  present  dry  warm  weather  continue  to  prevail ;  the 
present  prices  are  moderate.  Strawberries  from  the  open  ground  are  plen- 
tiful, with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop :  generally,  the  prices  quoted  can 
only  be  said  to  rule  for  the  day,  as  they  are  materially  depressed  or  affected 
by  every  day's  market.  Gooseberries  and  currants  are  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
crop,  consequently  will  be  cheap.  Cherries  are  also  generally  plentiful,  and 
will  be  very  moderate  in  price.  Of  all  other  fruits,  little  can  be  said^  but  the 
reports  are  generally  favourable.  —  C  G.  M.    June  24.  1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS- 
ART.  1.     A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators.   By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London* 

No.  6.    The  Asparagus  Beetle. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  coleopterous  insects  found 
in  this  country   is   the  little  beetle  which  is  attached  to  the 
asparagus,  and  whose  habits  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Order,  Cole6ptera  lAnmsus,    See  p.  100. 

Family^  Crioc^dse  Leach.   (Plant  beetles,  so  named  after  the  principal  genus.) 

Ctenus,  Cridceris  Geojfroy.    (A  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  sifnify- 

ine  a  ram's  horns ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  antennae,  whicn  are 

cylindrical,  with  globular  joints,  somewhat  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.)    Lema 

FabriciiUf  Chrysomela  JUnmsut. 
Species,  Cri6ceris  aspdragi  Lmweus  (ChrysomMa   asp.)   Donov,  Brit.  Ins., 

i.pl.  28. 
Le  Crioc^re  porte  Croix  de  FAsperge  Geoffroy  Ins.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

This  beautiful  little  insect  is  ordinarily  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the  head  rather  broader 
than  the  £orax,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
elytra.  Its  general  colour  is  a  fine  blue  black:  this  is  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  head :  the  antennae  are  black ;  the  thorax, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothorax, 
is  of  a  fine  red,  with  two  dorsal  black  spots,  which,  in  some 
individuals,  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  elytra 
are  long,  each  having  several  rows  of  impi'essed  spots ;  the  ex- 
ternal margin  is  orange-coloured ;  the  central  part,  or  suture, 
blue  black ;  the  disc  ofeach  elytra  is  varied  with  cream-coloured 
and  blue-black  marks,  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  upon  a  pale  ground,  the  transverse  bar  of  the  cross  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  back.  These  spots  vary  occasionally  in 
their  size:  sometimes,  for  instance,  the  pale  humeral  spot  is 
wanting,  and  in  others  the  bars  of  the  cross  disappear.  The  spe- 
cimen figured  represents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  insect 
greatly  magnified. 
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Fig.  109.  represents  a  branch  of  asparagus,  infested  with  the 
asparagus  beetle  in  its  different  states.  In  this  figure,  a  a  are 
the  eggs ;  h  b,  the  larvae ;  c  c^  the  exnvisB  of  the  larvsB ;  and  d^ 
the  imago :  e  is  part  of  the  branch  not  yet  attacked.  Fig.  1 10. 
shows  the  eggs  (a),  the  larva  {b)j  the  pupa  (c),  and  the  perfect 
insect  {d)^  allgready  magnified. 


no 


During  the  last  summer,  this  insect  abounded  to  a  very  great 
extent,  amongst  the  asparagus,  in  some  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  was  especially  troublesome  in  the  gardens 
of  Syon  House ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  very  local  in  its  habits ; 
as  some  places  were  quite  free,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  infested  spots.  It  appeared,  also,  in  great  quantity  in  my 
father's  garden  at  Hammersmith ;  so  that  I  haa  good  oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  its  habits.  Kirby  and  Spence  merely 
say  of  it :  "  The  diuretic  asparagus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  is  sometimes  rendered  unpalatable  by  the  numerous  eggs 
of  Lema  aspdragi  Fabr. ;  and  its  larvsB  feed  upon  the  foliase 
after  the  heads  branch  out."  {Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  It  is, 
however,  in  the  latter  case  that  the  injury  caused  by  this  insect 
must  be  most  material;  and  especially  in  respect  to  young 
plantations  of  this  vegetable.  This  insect  has  again  appeared  in 
our  garden  this  summer;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  prefers 
the  young  seedling  beds  to  the  coarse  full-grown  shoots  which 
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have  been  allowed  to  run  up.  The  injury,  I  have  no  doubt, 
which  a  young  seedling  bed  would  receive  from  its  attacks 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  weakening  the  roots;  for 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  (as  we  may  term  the.  slender  elegant 
spray),  being  entirely  consumed,  the  plants  would  necessarily 
lose  a  great  deal  of  nourishment,  and  be  less  able,  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  to  throw  up  good  heads,  which,  of  course,  it  is  the 
cultivator's  chief  interest  to  obtain. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  insect  in  the  perfect  state  that  the 
mischief  is  caused :  at  this  period  of  its  existence,  its  whole 
object  is  to  continue  its  kind,  and  eating  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  necessity :  it  is  by  the  larva,  or  grub,  that  the  injury  is 
produced. 

The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  young  and  tender 
stems,  seeming  to  prefer  those  which  support  the  flowers.  These 
eggs  are  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  large  sisse  compared  with 
the  insect ;  hence,  it  is  probable  that  a  single  female  does  not 
deposit  above  eight  or  ten  eggs.  They  are  affixed  to  the  stem 
at  one  end,  by  means  of  a  black  viscid  secretion,  which  dyes  the 
surrounding  part  of  the  stem  for  a  short  distance.  I  have  ofien 
observed  two  eggs  placed  together;  one  being  attached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  other.  Their  colour  is  dirty  slate.  In  a  short 
time,  the  larvae  are  produced.  In  this  state,  they  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  their  parents,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colours  and  elegant  markings,  they  are  of  a  disgusting  form  and 
a  dirty  slaty  green  colour,  almost  black ;  and,  when  disturbed, 
the  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  black  fluid.  The  body 
is,  as  usual,  composed  of  13  segments,  the  first  of  which,  or 
the  head,  is  black  and  supplied  with  strong  4-toothed  jaws,  and 
short  antennae ;  the  next  segment,  or  the  prothorax,  is  marked 
with  two  shining  black  spots,  of  a  leathery,  texture,  and  is  fur- 
nished on  the  under  side  with  two  short,  articulated,  black  legs,  as 
is  also  each  of  the  two  following  segments :  the  remaining  segments 
are  gradually  thickened.  The  general  consistence  of  the  body 
is  fleshy,  the  external  integument  being  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous; the  segments  of  the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  are 
furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  are  employed  as  legs. 
The  body  is  also  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  similar  pair  of 
these  fleshy  proleg-like  tubercles.  Bouche  [Natwgescfu  der  //i- 
sekt.y  u  tab.  x.  f.  S8.)  has  represented  this  larva :  the  figure, 
however,  is  destitute  of  thoracic  legs,  and  the  body  is  represented 
as  clothed  with  bristles.  This  is  incorrect,  there  being  no  hairs 
upon  the  rings  of  the  body ;  which,  both  in  general  appearance 
and  colour,  reminds  more  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  than  any 
thing  else.  It  is  th&.habit  of  the  larva  of  the  typical  species  of 
this  genus  (Cri6ceris  merdigera  Linn.)  to  form  a  covering  for 
itself  of  its  own  excrement  (in  the  manner  described  by  R^u- 
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mur,  and  introduced  into  the  Insect  Architecture)  \  but  the  larva 
of  the  asparagus  beetle  is  different  in  its  habits,  following  the 
ordinary  plan  in  this  respect.  The  larvae  are  to  be  found  from 
the  end  of  June  till  September.  They,  of  course,  do  not  appear 
until  the  asparagus  is  sufficiently  grown  for  their  support ;  the 
eggs  being  deposited  on  the  plant,  and  not  in  an  adjacent  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  a  fortnisbt. 
They  are  most  partial  to  the  tenderest  shoots ;  and,  even  whilst  I 
have  been  writing  this  notice,  some  of  the  largest  of  these  larvae 
had  quitted  the  twig  on  which  they  were  feeding  in  order  to 
attack  a  much  younger  and  tenderer  stem  which  I  had  placed  by 
its  side.  They  shed  then*  skins  several  times,  the  exuviae  being 
visible  amongst  the  unconsumed  twigs  of  the  asparagus.  When 
full  grown,  the  larvae  descend  into  uie  ground,  where  the^  con- 
struct a  thick  pergameneous  cocoon,  in  which  thevare  transformed 
into  white  pupae  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  limbs,  antennae,  and 
wings  being  folded  in  separate  sheaths  along  the  breast 

This  state  lasts  about  another  fortnight ;  so  that  six  or  seven 
weeks  may  be  considered  as  the  duration  of  the  insect's  life ;  one 
third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  egg,  another  third  by  the 
larva,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  pupa  and  imago  states. 
The  perfect  insect  will,  however,  live  a  long  time  if  confined ; 
some,  which  I  kept  last  autumn  in  a  box,  remaining  alive  for 
many  weeks ;  though,  had  they  been  able  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  proper  situation,  they  would  doubtless  have  died  long 
before.  Some  individuals,  also,  survive  the  winter :  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  insect,  through  this  inclement  part  of 
the  year,  is  in  the  imago  state,  hidden  in  some  secret  place  or 
other,  and  not  in  the  pupa  state,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
insects  in  general.  Certainlv,  the  closely  allied  species,  Cri6ceris 
cyaneUa,  may  be  found  under  the  bark  of  willows,  throughout 
the  winter ;  and  I  saw  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  C.  asparagi 
creeping  about  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as  ever  the  plants  ap- 
peared above  ground.  ITiis,  of  course,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insect's  economy ;  because,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  suppose,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  beetles,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring,  are  destined  to  be  the  parents  of  the  whole  of  the  future 
broods ;  and,  therefore,  by  bestowing  a  little  trouble  during  the 
time  of  cutting  the  asparagus,  in  order  to  kill  the  few  beetles 
then  visible  (which,  from  Sieir  bright  and  lively  colours,  would 
be  a  very  easy  task),  much  of  the  subsequent  injury  would  be 
remedied.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  if^this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  the  propagation  of  the  insect  is  very  rapid;  and  as,  during 
the  summer  months,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  egg,  larva,  and  imago 
states  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  broods.  Even  after- 
wards, when  the  asparagus  is  full  grown,  some  of  the  plants  are 
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liable  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larva ;  and 
it  would  be  worth  while,  even  then,  to  catch  as  many  of  the 
perfect  beetles  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  invaders  of 
the  next  yearns  crop.  The  beetle  is,  however,  very  cunning; 
for  no  sooner  is  it  approached,  than  it  turns  to  the  under  side  of 
the  stalk,  and,  if  disturbed,  drops  down,  and  feigns  death.  I 
have  found  the  best  thing  to  use  was  a  green  gauze  bag-net 
held  under  the  plants,  which  were  then  shaken,  and  the  insects 
fell  into  it 

Crioceris  12-punctata  Linn,  is  another  species  of  the  same 
cenus,  which  is  also  found  upon  the  asparagus.  In  thb  country, 
however,  it  is  extremely  rare. 


Art.  II.    Remarks  on  the  State  of  Gardenings  and  of  Cultivation 
generality  in  Belgium.     By  John  Maddison. 

The  want  of  capital  is  severely  felt  amongst  all  classes  in  Bel- 
gium ;  not  that  this  country  is  poor,*  or  that  there  are  not  many 
rich  individuals  inhabiting  it,  but  because  the  property  of  each 
individual  with  a  family  is  so  cramped,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  money.  Amongst  gardeners, 
and  the  mercantile  classes,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  their  improving  their  fortunes :  because,  should  a 
gardener,  for  instance^  marry  a  woman  with  some  money  or 
land,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  a  family,  and  his  wife  should 
die  before  him,  he,  as  the  husband,  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, can  only  take  a  share  of  his  wife's  property,  as  one  of  his 
own  children ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  three  children,  he  can  only 
have  for  his  share  a  fourth  part,  as  soon  as  the  children  come  of 
age ;  at  which  time  each  child  has  a  right  to  demand  his  part  of 
his  mother's  property.  So  that  a  man  with  a  large  family  has 
innumerable  drawbacks  to  prevent  him  from  increasing  his 
capital.  The  law  of  division  of  property,  at  first  sight,  appears 
to  be  just;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  more  injurious  than  any  law  of 
entail ;  because,  let  a  child  be  as  great  a  vagabond  as  possible, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  his  share ;  and,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  share,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  property  should  be 
sold,  and  the  produce  be  equally  divided.  Instances  of  this  are 
occurring  every  day ;  and  it  is  r^re  to  meet  with  an  old  establish- 
ment of  plants  which  has  remained  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  plants  are 
so  cheap  on  the  Continent,  where  sales  are  continually  occurring: 
another  great  reason  is,  that  almost  every  gentleman,  more  or 
less,  sells  or  exchanges  his  plants,  or  pays  his  gardener  partly 
in  plants,  or  allows  him  to  sell  his  plants.  Again,  fine  old  trees, 
which,  in  England,  are  so  much  the  ornaments  of  estates,  and 
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which  have  remained  on  those  estates  perliaps  for  centuriesi  are 
here  almost  unknown,  except  on  property  belonging  to  govern- 
ment. The  planting  of  oaks  is  becoming  every  day  more  rare, 
because  the  present  generation  has  but  little  chance  of  reaping 
any  profit  from  them  except  as  underwood ;  whereas  poplars 
(P.  alba  and  P.  canadensis),  which  here  become  large  trees  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  are  almost  universally  planted.  It 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  country  for  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  who  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  property,  to  live  all 
together  in  the  old  family  mansion ;  by  which  means  an  old  tree^ 
and  a  fine  establishment  of  plants,  have  a  chance  afforded  of  con- 
tinuing a  few  years  longer ;  but,  should  a  dispute  take  place 
amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  both  trees  and  plants  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  brought  to  the  hammer. 

From  the  mediocrity  of  people's  fortunes  in  Bel^um,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  gardeners  and  labourers  are  so  badly 
paid  as  they  are,  and  that  gentlemen's  gardens  are  kept  in  such  a 
slovenly  state.  What  satisfaction  has  a  gentleman,  in  that  country, 
in  building  a  handsome  range  of  plant  structures,  and  heating 
them  by  steam  and  hot  water ;  or  in  keeping  up  his  garden  in  the 
first  style  of  neatness,  and  employing  first-rate  artists  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  his  grounds ;  when  he  knows  that,  at  his  death,  should 
he  have  three  or  four  children,  his  fine  establishment  must  either 
come  to  the  hammer,  or  be  neglected  for  want  of  funds  to  keep 
it  up  ?  There  is  no  country,  that  1  know  of,  where  the  taste  for 
gardening  is  so  strong  as  in  Belgium ;  but,  instead  of  the  fine 
collections  of  plants  which  ought  to  be  seen,  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (such  as  the  orange  trees  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg, 
some  of  which  are  very  old),  really  not  worth  looking  at  as 
collections.  This  is  not  only  the  case  here,  but  it  is  we  same 
about  Paris ;  where,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
is  scarcely  a  passable  jTniMr/^  botanic  collection  of  plants. 

Yet,  with  this  law  of  division  of  property,  are  the  lower 
orders  better  paid,  better  clothed,  better  fed  or  better  instructed 
than  in  England  ?  The  labourer  obtains  here,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent  (which  may  be  called  the  Manchester  of  Belgium), 
\0d.  a  day  in  winter,  and  Is.  per  day  in  summer,  without  food. 
In  point  of  clothing,  in  winter,  the  English  and  Flemish  labourers 
are  nearly  on  a  par,  with  the  exception  of  the  sabots^  or  wooden 
clogs,  which  retard  the  motions  of  the  Flemings  considerably ; 
but  which  are  constantly  worn,  though  the  soil  is  so  dry  and 
sandy,  that  leather  shoes  (about  25.  6d.  a  pair)  would  be  much 
preferable.  In  summer,  however,  the  Flemish  labourer  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  both  shoes  and  stockings  when  at  work.  In 
point  of  diet,  black  bread  made  of  rye,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  with 
at  times  the  fat  of  pork  spread  on  bread,  instead  of  butter,  is  the 
common  food* 
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Id  point  of  instracdon,  the  Flemish  peasant's  family  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  nor  do  the  village  priests  seem  anxious  that  they 
should  know  any  thing  except  what  regards  their  religion.  In 
villages  where  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  is  an  enlightened  indi- 
vidual, schools  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance ;  because 
in  such  places  the  priests  cannot  have  their  own  way ;  but,  in 
places  where  the  burgomasters  are  common  farmers,  and  where, 
in  some  places,  they  can  scarcely  sign  their  own  names,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  priests,  who  are  generally 
opposed  to  schools. 

The  peasant  here,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  of  his  own,  and  a 
cow  and  pig,  may  certainly  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  be  inde- 
pendent ;  but,  as  he  has  generally  a  large  family,  his  few  acres  of 
land,  in  the  event  of  death,  is  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  iiimily  ceases,  and  they  become  again  day 
labourers. 

The  nonpayment  of  tithes  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  ffreat 
relief  to  the  land  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  land  tax 
with  which  the  land  is  charged  neutralises  the  advantage ;  the 
difference  being  merely,  that  tne  clergy  receive  their  stipend  direct 
from  the  government,  instead  of  from  the  parishioner,  whose 
land  and  furniture  are  taxed  by  government  to  pay  it  Thus» 
though  the  odium  of  paying  tithe  is  saved,  in  reality  there  is  no 
saving  in  money,  and  the  clergyman  himself  receives  his  stipend 
always  regularly.  The  obligation  of  priests  to  reside  amongst  their 
parishioners,  and  the  neatness  of  the  parsonages,  in  this  country^ 
are  well  worth  imitation  in  the  villages  in  England ;  and  I  am 
sure,  from  the  liberal  education  which  our  clergy  receive,  that 
their  parishioners  would  be  benefited  by  it :  whereas^  here,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  villages  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages; because  their  clergymen,  being  bom  of  poor  parents, 
like  themselves,  have  only  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  religious 
education,  and  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  adapted  to  instruct 
youth,  except  in  such  things  as  immediately  concern  their  religion* 
True  it  is,  that  there  are  many  pious  and  conscientious  men 
amongst  them,  but  their  education  prevents  them  being  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  world :  and  we  aJl  know  that  religion  alone, 
without  any  other  qualification,  will  not  do  for  me  present 
generation. 

In  a  country  where  the  taste  for  gardening  is  so  great  amongst 
all  classes  of  people,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  so  few  national 
publications  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Those  that  are 
begun  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  and  the  Horticultew  Belge^ 
a  work  very  well  adapted  to  this  country,  was,  a-  short  time  since, 
very  near  beinj^  given  up,  from  nothing  but  the  idleness  and  want 
of  spirit  manifested  by  its  different  conductors.  Both  the  con- 
ductors of  a  botanical  publication,  and  the  readers  also,  appear 
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here,  after  a  time,  to  lose  heart  The  people  are  either  not  a 
reading  nation,  or  the  fashion,  as  yet,  has  not  taken  sufficient  root 
to  enable  a  botanical  work  to  answer.  There  is  at  present  a 
piratical  work  at  Brussels,  named  the  Flore  UniverseUe^  ou  En^ 
n/clograpkie  du  Regne  Vegetal^  conducted  by  the  secretaty  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  contains  drawings  taken  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  published  in  England.  The  figures  of 
the  plants  are  by  no  means  well  executed  ;  but,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  worK,  and  from  the  idea  it  gives  of  the  plants,  it  is 
one  which  ought  to  answer;  and  yet,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  scarcely  pays  its  expenses,  our  Continental  neighbours 
esteeming  both  plants,  and  publications  on  plants,  more  tor  their 
cheapness  than  for  their  real  merit  The  only  work  that  I  really 
know  deserves  mentioning  is  the  Bon  Jardiniere  published  at 
Paris,  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Poiteau ;  but,  as  this  is  published 
in  French,  it  is  a  work  very  little  read  by  the  working  gardeners 
in  Belgium,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  acquaintea  with  the 
Flemish  language.  The  Bon  Jardinier^  as  a  work  for  beginners, 
is  inestimable;  and  no  amateur,  who  has  the  garden  mania  in 
the  least  degree,  ought  to  he  without  a  copy.  The  part  written 
by  M.  Vilmorin,  on  the  agricultural  seeds  and  grasses,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  any  agriculturist.  Its  fault  [which  b  alto- 
gether unavoidable]  is,  that  every  year  nearly  the  same  matter  is 
published  which  was  published  the  preceding  year. 

Between  the  towns  of  Courtrai  and  Menin,  and  in  the  environs 
of  Lockeren  and  St  Nicholas,  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  the  finest 
flax  in  Europe  is  considered  to  he  cultivated  ;  and  yet,  from  want 
of  means,  the  farmer  cannot  make  the  most  of  it  In  the  first 
place,  his  fiirm  is  generally  too  small  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
land  rest  between  the  different  sowings  of  his  flax ;  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  each  sowing  of  flax,  the  better  is  the 
produce.  He  can  neither  afford  to  procure  his  seed  direct  from 
Riga,  which  is  considered  amongst  flax-growers  as  indispensable^ 
nor  can  he  afford  to  employ  machinery  to  turn  his  produce  into 
linen.  All  these  circumstances  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Fleming,  and  all  arise  from  the  same  cause,  the  want  of  capital ; 
which  want  of  capital  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  laws  on  property.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  (and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and,  if  so,  it  serves  to 
mark  the  benefit  of  large  capital  to  the  community  in  general), 
that  flax  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai,  by  the 
English  merchant,  in  its  rough  state,  and  thence  sent  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  be  manufactured  into  what  is  called  Irish 
linen,  will,  on  its  return  to  Belgium,  in  the  form  of  Irish  linen, 
sell  for  less  than  linen  of  the  same  quality  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

The  town  of  Lille,  in  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Flanders,  is 
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renowned  for  its  culture  of  the  carnation,  called,  in  the  Bon 
Jardinier^  ceillet  Jlumand.  At  Lille  this  plant  is  certainly  culti- 
vated in  perfection ;  and,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not;  but  I 
have  observed  that  carnations  there  keep  their  colours  better, 
and  are  less  liable  to  sport  (as,  I  believe,  amateurs  call  it),  than 
in  any  other  place.  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
thrive  better  at  Lille  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent; 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  latter  city  in  all  other  respects,  both  as  amateurs  and  as 
professional  gardeners.  M.  De  Smet,  however,  is  an  amateur 
whose  garden,  in  the  environs  of  Lille,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  is  well  worth  visiting.  He  is  one  of  those  practical 
amateurs  who  are  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  country;  as 
his  taste  for  gardening  is  such,  that  he  looks  after  the  culture  of 
his  plants  in  a  great  measure  himsel£  M.  De  Smet  may  be  well 
styled  an  amateur  cuUivator^  the  greater  part  of  our  amateurs  in 
plants  being  amateurs  by  courtesy,  or  for  the  sake  of  fashion ; 
but,  in  reality,  knowing  but  little  of  the  practical  cultivation  of 
a  plant. 

The  neatness  of  this  gentleman's  garden,  and  the  care  with 
which  I  have  observed  he  cultivates  his  plants,  are  a  proof  of 
this.  His-  geraniums  are  grown  in  a  superior  style ;  wjiich  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  because  few  gardeners  here  understand  the 
management  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  His  walks  are  neatly 
graveled,  and  the  box  edging  well  kept;  and,  certainly,  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  open  ground  of  his  rare  hardy  plants  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  English  gardener. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Diinthus  tribe,  bulbs,  and  roses, 
the  Lille  gardeners  do  not  shine  in  any  other  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  indebted  to  the  English 
and  Ghent  gardeners  for  the  stocking  of  their  houses.  Meillez 
was  once  renowned  for  his  roses;  and,  had  he  kept  to  that 
culture  alone,  he  would  most  probably  have  excelled  all  others, 
for  his  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  shrub;  but,  since  he 
has  paid  more  attention  to  other  plants,  and  taken  to  travel 
about,  and  to  purchase  plants  from  different  gardeners,  his  roses 
have  been  much  neglected ;  and,  consequently,  there  are  now 
many  gardeners  in  France  much  his  superiors  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating them.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  Flemish  gardeners 
generally  split :  they  think,  if  they  can  cultivate  one  tribe  of 
plants  well,  they  must  necessarily  be  able  to  cultivate  every 
other  kind  of  plant  equally  well  that  they  may  take  a  fancy  to. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  florist  gardeners  who  cultivate  but 
one  or  two  tribes  of  plants  are  so  much  superior  in  their  cul- 
tures to  the  commercial  gardeners,  who,  perhaps,  cultivate  at 
least  twenty  kinds.     To  return  to  M.  Meillez :  his  garden  is  not 
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kept  in  that  degree  of  neatness  which  it  deserves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  to  a  professional  gardener. 
His  collection  of  plants  is,  however,  at  times  respectable, 
especially  after  his  journeys  in  Belgium ;  but,  as  his  best  plants 
are  purchased  on  commission,  the  practical  amateur  must  not 
look  for  culture  in  his  garden,  except  as  far  as  regards  his 
standard  rose  trees ;  with  regard  to  which,  he,  in  common  with 
his  countrymen  generally,  rar  surpasses  the  English,  both  in 
budding  and  grafting. 

M.  Fondeur,  a  market-gardener  at  Lille,  though  at  present 
not  high  in  his  profession,  is  one  who  is  evidently  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  amateurs,  and  who  will  before  long,  from  his 
civility  and  urbanity  of  manners,  be  a  great  favourite  in  the 
botanical  world.  Like  all  the  French  gardeners,  he  cultivates 
the  rose  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shopkeepers,  have  a  way  of  asking  for  their  plants  much 
more  money  than  they  will  take ;  which,  to  English  ears,  sounds 
very  much  like  imposition,  and  which,  if  not  so  in  reality,  I 
consider  as  against  their  own  interest;  because,  should  a  gar- 
dener ask,  by  chance,  a  fair  price  for  his  plant,  the  buyer  will 
still  suppose  that  he  has  asked  too  much,  from  it  being  the 
practice  generally  to  do  so.  Many,  also,  have  a  foolish  way  of 
proceeding,  which  is,  to  undersell  their  neighbours ;  and  would 
almost  give  a  plant  for  nothing,  rather  than  their  neighbour  should 
sell  one  instead  of  themselves.  This  is,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  against  their  interest;  as  they  not  only  lose  their 
money  by  their  jealousy,  but  they  cause  those  from  whom  they 
purchase  plants  to  be  very  shy  of  dealing  with  them.  Were 
the  Continental  gardeners  to  ask  a  fair  price  for  their  plants, 
and  to  come  to  an  agreement  not  to  undersell  each  other,  they 
would  receive  much  more  liberal  treatment  from  the  London 
gardeners;  whereas  the  Continental  gai'deners  do  not  give 
encouragement  to  the  London  gardeners  to  treat  them  well; 
for,  the  moment  they  receive  a  new  plant  from  London,  they 
endeavour  to  multiply  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which,  in  our 
fine  vegetable  soil,  is  not  an  affair  of  much  time.  It  is  then  sold  at 
considerably  less  than  what  it  can  be  purchased  for  of  the  original 
possessor;  and,  if  two  gardeners  happen  to  have  the  same  plant, 
they  are  not  wise  enough  to  sell  it  at  a  fixed  price,  but  their 
jealousy  is  such,  that  one  of  them  would  let  it  go  for  little  or 
nothing,  rather  than  the  other  should  sell  it. 

The  country  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  is  flat;  but,  until 
the  traveller  ai*rives  at  Beveren,  there  are  but  few  countries  to 
be  found  of  greater  fertility.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lock- 
eren  and  St.  Nicholas  very  fine  flax  is  grown,  second  only  to 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai.      This  part  of  Flanders 
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goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  sandy  soils  in  existence.  But, 
on  leaving  Beveren  to  proceed  towards  Antwerp,  the  charm 
immediately  ceases ;  and  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  so  much 
as  the  contrast  between  the  opulence  displayed  on  the  Ghent 
side  of  Beveren,  and  the  destitute  misery  which  is  to  be  seen 
after  leaving  Beveren  for  Antwerp.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1830,  the  country  between  Beveren  and  Antwerp  was 
covered  with  a  productive  crop.  The  September  following  the 
revolution  came,  and  whole  parishes  were  thrown  under  water  by 
the  cutting  of  the  sea  banks;  and  at  present,  though  the  country 
is  somewhat  drained  from  the  water,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
from  the  quantity  of  sand  left  by  the  sea,  it  will  be  an  immense 
period  of  years  before  it  can  be  brought  into  its  former  state  of 
cultivation.  In  looking  upon  this  scene  of  desolation,  one  cannot 
help  saying  that  revolutions  ^^cost  sometimes  a  little  too  dear.** 
The  country,  also,  round  Antwerp  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
occupation  of  the  French  during  the  late  siege  of  Antwerp. 
The  siege  taking  place  in  December,  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel  were  obliged  to  allow  the  French 
soldiers  to  cut  what  wood  they  pleased;  and  M.  Parthon  de 
Von,  an  amateur,  with  an  extensive  garden  at  Wilryck,  had  a 
whole  regiment  encamped  in  his  park,  and  the  officers  to  dine 
every  day  with  him  for  a  month.  Had  the  siege  endured  one 
month  more,  he  would  not  have  had  a  timber  tree  remaining  on 
his  estate;  as  they  had  already  commenced  cutting  down  his 
fine  avenue.  As  it  was,  I  understood  him  to  say  he  lost  up- 
wards of  6000  fine  trees.  True  it  is  that  the  government  repaid 
him  the  value  of  his  trees;  but  all  the  money  in  the  world 
cannot  restore  the  beauty  of  his  park.  His  mrden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  which  are  laid  out  partly  in  the  French  and 
partly  in  the  English  style,  contain  some  fine  shrubs  and  timber 
trees.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  sweet 
chestnuts  and  beech  trees,  the  greater  part  being  upwards  of 
12  fL  in  girt,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  fl.  in  height.  It  is  planted 
In  the  French  style,  and  is  an  excellent  screen  to  his  garden 
from  the  high  winds.  The  park,  in  which  the  French  regiment 
was  encamped,  contained  many  large  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  little 
more  than  an  open  plain.  If  M.  Parthon  was  sure  never  to  be 
again  visited  by  the  French,  I  know  of  no  place  better  adapted 
for  an  arboretum  :  but  to  plant  rare  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  citadel  would  be  rather  too  dangerous  a  plan  to  pursue. 
His  garden  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  for  a  country 
where  property  changes  hands  so  often.  He  has  also  a  small 
pinetum ;  and  his  American,  or  rather  peat-earth,  shrubs  thrive 
very  well.  Among  these  I  observed  the  true  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum  fl6re  albo ;  a  Milium  sup^rbum,  8  ft.  high,  with  42 
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flowers ;  a  Gladiolus  Dall^ni,  which  had  passed  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground ;  a  Portugal  laurel,  20  ft.  high  (rare  for  our 
severe  climate) ;  ^^bies  sdindens,  30  ft.  high  ;  a  weeping  lime ; 
and  a  Gleditschm  triacdnthos,  diameter  of  trunk  2^  ft,  height 
20  ft.,  and  with  thorns  1 3  in.  long.  The  plant-houses  contain 
a  good  collection  of  Qrchidese,  lately  received  from  M.  Van 
Houtte,  his  collector  in  Brazil;  but,  as  the  greater  part  have 
not  yet  flowered,  it  is  impossible  to  know  much  of  them,  except 
that  they  are  new  kinds.  In  the  green-house  there  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Sc6ttfa  angustifolia ;  and  the  borders  of  the 
open  ground  contained  a  very  respectable  botanical  collection  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  select  collection  of  English  dahlias.  As  an 
amateur,  M.  Parthon  de  Von  spends  much  of  his  time  in  his 
garden,  and  looks  after  the  cultivation  of  his  plants  himself.  His 
gardener  has  lived  with  him  for  many  years,*  and  is,  therefore^ 
habituated  to  his  master's  ways.  It  is  well  worth  while  for 
both  amateur  and  gardener  to  visit  M.  Parthon  de  Von's  col- 
lection of  plants,  as  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception 
from  the  master,  who  is  always  willing  to  exchange  his  plants 
with  his  neighbours,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  only  gardener  of  any  note  at  Antwerp  is  M.  Van  Geest, 
who  has  a  fair  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  plant 
structures :  but  Antwerp,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Belgian  towns, 
is  much  behind  Ghent  in  taste  for  horticulture. 

Wondelgheimj  near  Ghent. 


Art.  III.    Description  of  an  early  Forcing  Pit^  and  a  Boiler  Jbr  an 
early  Forcing  Stove,  erected  at  OakhiU  Gardens.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

Fig.  111.  represents  the  cross  section  of  an  early  forcing  pit, 
heated  by  linings  flued  on  both  sides :  a  a  show  the  stone 
coping  of  the  walls ;  b  6,  cast-iron  pipes,  4  in.  in  diameter^  and 


6  ft.  apart,    connecting  the  steam  flues ;  c  c,  cavities   in   the 
brickwork  through  which  the  hot  air  and  steam  pass  from  the 
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linings  into  the  steam  flue ;  d,  cast-iron  pipes,  S  in.  in  diameter, 
conducting  the  water  from  the  gutter  into  the  drain ;  tending, 
also,  to  strengthen  the  front  wall  and  support  the  coping,  by  being 
placed  under  every  third  rafter ;  e  e,  tile  covers  to  the  steam 
flues,  with  brass  plugs,  like  those  used  in  leaden  water-troughs, 
2  ft.  apart ;  Ji  ground  level ;  g,  coping  of  the  front  wall,  which 
serves  also  as  a  gutter.  This  groove,  or  gutter,  need  not  be  large, 
as  the  column  of  water  cannot  be  great  collected  from  a  light 
and  a  half,  the  receivers  beinff  placed  under  every  third  rafter. 

The  cast-iron  pipes  introauced  here,  to  connect  the  steam 
flues,  are  intendeid  also  to  support  planks  S  in.  thick,  closely 
fitted  together,  which  are  to  be  used  in  summer,  as  a  walking 
way,  and  to  hide  the  then  almost  useless  lining  pits:  but  I 
would  by  no  means  use  them  in  winter,  as  it  would  prove 
injurious,  by  causing  the  condensed  steam  to  drip  upon  the  lin- 
ings, thereby  rendering  it  too  wet  for  proper  fermentation ;  be- 
sides, the  linings,  in  winter,  ought  to  be  made  up  as  high  as  the 
bottom  of  the  coping-stone,  to  prevent  the  weather  from  acting 
upon  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  pit ;  not  to  mention  the  unne- 
cessary waste  there  would  be  of  the  planks  by  being  rotted  by 
the  steam  from  the  linings. 

Where  pits  are  placed  so  near  each  other  that  a  lining  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  back  of  one,  and  upon  the  front  of  the 
other,  great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  having  these  connecting 
pipes  and  stoppers ;  since,  by  shutting  one  series  and  opening  the 
other,  the  steam  might  be  conducted  into  other  pipes  at  pleasure. 
For  example,  the  steam  that  would  destroy  the  crop  in  the  early 
cucumber  or  melon  pit,  might  be  conducted  into  the  early  fruit- 
ing pine  pit,  where  the  long-bearded  (long-scaled)  and  hide- 
bound appearance  of  the  winter  swelled  fruits,  and  the  thirsty 
look  of  the  half-succulent  leaves,  show  that  they  are  famishing 
under  a  high  and  dry  temperature,  for  want  of  congenial  atmo- 
spheric food. 

The  pit  above  described,  when  erected  here  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  be),  if  constructed  of  neat  cast-iron  rafters, 
and  good  sashes,  made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  with  a  couple  of 
cast-iron  hot-water  pipes,  S  in.  in  diameter,  over  the  steam  flue  in 
front,  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  structure  of  the  kind  already 
in  our  gardens. 

For  a  hot-water  apparatus,  I  would  recommend  one  of  that 
description  erected  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar.  Having 
worked  several  apparatus  erected  by  persons  eminent  in  the  ad- 
vertising column,  I  should  prefer  this,  as  being  preeminent  in 
symmetry  and  simplicity. 

Fig.  1 12.  b  a  section  of  a  boiler  erected  here  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
for^an  early  forcing  stove,  having  three  rows  of  pipes  all  round  : 
a  a  show  the  fireplace ;  &,  the  grating ;  c  c,  arched  flues  over  the 
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boiler ;  d  d,  stone  pavement ;  e  e  are  pipes  which  go  all  round, 
make  an  elbow  joint,  and  return  to  the  boiler ;  /^/,  pipes  which 
go  only  once  round ;  g^  waste-pipe  ;  h^  lid  of  the  boiler. 

This  boiler  is  now  stable  and  efficient,  afler  seven  years'  trial, 
whilst  another  apparatus,  erected  here  by  one  whom  you  seldom 
fail  to  praise,  has  been  twice  built,  and  ten  times  out  of  repair, 
in  one  year. 

Islercorthy  Janaaiy^  1836. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Groxuth  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe  in  exposed  and 
stormy  Situations,  By  John  Nuttall,  Tiltoun,  Mount  Kennedy, 
County  Wicklow. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  almost  all  the  ^bi6tinse,  when  planted  in 
the  wild  grassy  clay  state  and  schistose  soils  of  my  property  and 
the  adjacent  lands,  grow  too  fast  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  or  out  of 
proportion  with  their  rooting,  and  become  top-heavy  and  wind- 
waved  [waved,  or  blown  about,  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  lean  to  one 
side] ;  and  also  that  those  which,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  had 
lost  their  heads,  took  deep  root,  and  quickly  grew  up  healthy 
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pllnts,  in  despite  of  the  received,  but  erroneous,  opinions  of  many 
Irish  gardeners,  that,  when  any  species  of  pine  or  fir  lost  its 
leader,  it  could  not  become  a  good  timber,  or  even  oma« 
mental,  tree.  I  therefore  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  as 
follows :  —  Each  spring,  or  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
buds  appeared  nearly  developed,  I  went  over  all  those  plants 
which  suffered  from  the  causes  before  mentioned,  and  broke  off 
all  their  buds,  except  those  on  short  branches ;  it  being  a  prime 
wish  to  have  well  balanced,  and,  consequently,  trees  of  beautiful 
symmetry,  which  invariably  withstand  firmly  their  common  as* 
sailant,  the  south-west  wind,  which  prevails  here  the  major  part 
of  the  year. 

By  the  above  process,  their  upward  growth  is  checked  imme«- 
diately,  the  bole,  or  stem,  increases  in  bulk,  and  the  plant  roots 
in  the  manner  desired  ;  new  buds  are  formed  the  same  season, 
and  the  following  year  they*  recover  their  healthy  aspect. 

Larches  I  have  had  cut  down  to  a  strong  lateral  shoot  on  the 
windward  side.  These  lateral  shoots  soon  become  good  leaders, 
and  the  plants  ultimately  fine  trees.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  disbudding  extends  only  to  ^i^tinse  which  have  their 
leaves  in  twins,  &c. ;  such  as  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P. 
ponder6sa,  P.  Ctntbra^  P.  rigida,  P.  Pindster,  and  P.  maritima. 

The  silver  fir  does  not  bear  transplanting  well,  and  usually 
produces  only  three  buds  on  the  extremities  of  its  leaders,  the 
year  following  that  operation.  The  buds  produce  imperfect 
leaders ;  and  I  have  had  them  cut  out  from  time  to  time,  until 
five  buds  are  generated,  the  number  requisite  for  a  perfect 
^*  whorl  ;*'  then  each  plant  throws  out  the  proportional  number 
of  arms  annually  which  are  necessary  for  a  proper  equilibrium. 
Such  plants  are  certain  of  overtaking  their  competitors  in  height 
«nd  bulk,  frequently  outgrowing  them  in  congenial  situations. 
Rival  heads  I  have  cut  out  year  ader  year ;  and  thus  most  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  trees  are  exhibited,  feathering  to  the  ground  where 
protected  from  all  animals. 

The  spruces,  when  necessary,  which  is  seldom,  I  subject  to 
similar  treatment  as  the  pines  and  silver  fir,  with  like  results. 
The  Lebanon  and  deodar  cedars,  and  also  the  hemlock  spruce, 
thrive  very  well  here,  but  do  not  manifest  that  luxuriancy  and 
rapidity  of  growth  which  the  others  do ;  they  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  be  well  "  acclimatised  "  .in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains ;  which  valleys  are  elevated  about  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  mountains  rise 
from  1500  ft  to  nearly  3000  fl.,  over  which,  to  use  a  sea  phrase, 
the  clouds  are  generally  <^  scudding,''  and  the  temperature  of 
the  valleys  lowered  considerably. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  have  remarked  that  all  the 
resinous  trees  escape  uninjured  during  thunder  storms,  whilst 
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the  deciduous  ones  are  sometimes  struck  by  lightning;  which 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  are  non-conductors.  If  correct 
in  this,  the  fact  affords  another  proof  of  the  wise  and  admirable 
dispensation  of  the  Author  of  nature;  viz.  that  trees  exclusively 
alpine  should  thus  be  guarded  so  beautifully  against  so  potent 
an  element  as  L'ghtning.  All  the  species  of  ^bietinee  will  grow 
in  the  lowlands,  but,  assuredly,  will  not  flourish ;  for  it  is  only 
in  uplands,  among  rocks,  and  in  soils  not  calcareous,  that  these 
most  graceful  specimens  are  to  found. 

The  Pinus  maritima  is  in  its  infant  state  with  me;  and  I  have 
curtailed  its  heavy  head,  which  did  not  appear  capable  of  keep- 
ing erect :  yet  it  is  very  hardy,  and  might  probably  be  an  ac- 
Juisition  to  those  whose  properties  lie  contiguous  to  the  sea,  as 
learn  it  grows  near  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  on  the  margin 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  rarer  pines  which  thrive  here  in  a  su- 
perlative manner,  presenting  that  wholesome  colour  and  general 
aspect,  which  at  once  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  soil  and  climate 
perfectly  congenial. 


P(diis  Larfcio. 
Pallasiana. 
caram&nica. 
ponderosa. 
pumilio. 
bankstana. 


Plnus  rlgida. 

Cer5fra, 
A%\es  Dougl^'. 

Pichta. 

Frkseri. 

ri^bra. 


^bies  &lba. 

nigra. 
Zrarix  pendula. 

microc&rpa. 
CMrus  labanil   grow 

Deoddra  J  slowly. 


Art.  V.  Account  of  a  Plant  of  AWbuius  Andrdchne  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Botanic  Garden^  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Britain.  By 
William  M*Nab,  A.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Garden. 

The  accompanying  sketch  {fig.  US.)  represents  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  Arbutus  ^ndr&chne,  now  growing  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
believed  to  be  the  finest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Ireland  cannot  produce 
its  equal.  The  large  plants 
at  Culzean  Castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, said  to  be  the  Jfn- 
dr^chne,  are  of  the  A. 
h^brida.  The  exact  age 
of  the  plant  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  cannot  be 
less  than  from  SO  to  40  years  old.  It  was  brought  from  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Walk,  and  planted  in  its  present  situ- 
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ation  in  1822.  Neither  can  it  be  ascertained  if  it  has  been  a 
seedling  or  a  budded  or  grafted  plant.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  a  seedling,  as  no  appearance  of  either  bud 
or  graft  is  observable  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
species  seems  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  -^'rbutus  CTnedo,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  hardy  evergreen,  as  it  has  never  been  the  least 
injured  by  our  severest  winters.  It  has  occasionally  produced  a 
few  apparently  ripe  fruit,  but  none  of  the  seeds  have  yet  been 
got  to  germinate.  It  is  grown  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  The  centre  of  the  plant  is  about  8  ft.  south  from  a 
wall  J  4  ft.  high.  The  size  of  it,  when  planted  in  its  present  site, 
on  the  SOth  of  September,  1 822,  and  its  size  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  are  given  below:  the  sketch  shows  its  present 
shape  and  size. 

Sep.  30. 1822.     Sep.  30. 1836. 
Height  of  the  tree  from  the  level  of  the  ground     -     13  ft.  -     19  ft. 

Diameter  of  branches  from  east  to  west        -        *     16  ft.  6  in.      -    23  ft. 
Diameter  of  branches  from  north  to  south  -    -    -        Oft.  16  ft  6  in. 

The  head  is  formed  from  three  principal  branches,  which 
separate  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  largest  of 
these,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1836,  was  3  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  second,  2  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  third,  1  ft. 
1 1  in.  in  circumference. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden^  Edifiburgh^  September^  1 SS6. 


Art.  VI.     A  Mode  of  transplanting  a  large  Cedar  Tree  described. 
By  «T.  CuTHiLL,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter,  Dyrham  Park. 

It  is  twelvemonths  ago  since  I  moved  a  very  fine  cedar  tree, 
30  years  old  and  upwards,  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  2  ft.  in 
circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  48  ft.  round  the  ex-  • 
tremities  of  the  branches.  The  reason  why  it  was  moved  was, 
that  it  stood  in  front  of  where  the  conservatory  was  building. 
In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  difficult  task,  I  cut  the  roots  4  ft. 
from  the  stem  all  round  to  the  very  bottom,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  order  to  get  young  fibres  to  support  the  ball,  and  also 
for  securing  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  the  month  of  November 
following  it  had  made  roots  6  in.  long ;  and  I  must  candidly  say, 
that,  had  the  roots  not  been  cut,  the  tree,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  perished.  Now,  the  cutting  is  one  of  the  two  principal 
points  in  transplanting  large  evergreens  ;  and  the  next  large  one 
I  have  to  move  I  shall  cut  it  two  years  previous  to  shifting.  The 
next  principal  point  is  the  making  of  the  puddle  for  planting  in. 
The  mixture  ought  to  be  made  so  thick,  that  the  ball  will  make 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  puddle  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days.  It  next  cements  with  the  ball,  and,  of  course,  excludes  the 
air,  and  makes  all  as  firm  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved ;  and,  from 
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my  litde  experience,  I  consider  firm  planting,  let  it  be  tree  or 
vegetable,  as  one  thing  above  alt  others  that  ought  to  be  par* 
ticularly  attended  to.  One  other  point  which  we  have  to  guard 
against,  is  the  wind :  the  best  plan  I  have  ever  found  is  to  join 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  enclosing  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  at  each 
end  a  post  driven  in  to  the  depth  of  S  ii,  and  the  top  firmly 
nailed  to  the  cross  pieces.  If  this  is  properly  done,  no  wind  can 
overturn  the  tree.  The  wood-work  can  be  covered  over  so  that 
it  will  not  look  unsightly. 

Doflrham  Park  Gardens^  November  12.  1836. 


Art.  VII.    List  of  Plants  wkkh  have  stood  the  open  Air  at  Pendaroes, 
in  Cornxvall*    By  James  Mitchinsok,  Gardener. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  the  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter  here  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  are  those  that  are  most  hardv  of  the  plants  generally 
grown  in  green-houses,  &c.  The  following  are  such  as  have 
been  out  of  doors  for  several  winters :  —  Fuchsias,  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  or  at  least  about  sixteen ;  Salvia  cardinalis,  &  Gra- 
haraf,  /S.  involucrata,  and  S.  angustifolia ;  calceolarias,  several 
varieties,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby ;  Rich^rdm  sethiopica ; 
and  Eriocoma  fragrans.  Canna  indica  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
comes  up  quite  strongly  every  summer^  and  flowers  and  produces 
its  seeds.  Coronilla  glauca  and  valentina,  Pol^gala  speciosa 
and  myrtif61ia,  Thunb^rgm  coccinea,  against  a  south  wall,  three 
winters :  the  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  with  the  frost,  but 
sprang  again  quite  strongly  from  the  roots ;  as  did  also  a  plant  of 
jFfeliotr^pium  corymb6sum,  against  the  same  wall :  each  of  them 
had  a  little  litter  put  round  the  roots,  ^ristolochia  sempervirens 
and  Calceolaria  arachnoidea  have  been  for  two  winters  in  the 
stump  of  a  hollow  tree,  about  4>  fb.  from  the  ground,  without  any 
injury.  Tradesdint/a  cr^ssula  also  grows  freely  :  it  dies  down  in 
winter,  but  comes  up  strongly  in  spring. 

The  Bonv&rdia  triph^lla,  Helichrysum  Stoe^chas,  o-icoides, 
and  foe^tidum  (the  latter  sows  itself,  and  becomes  almost  a  weed), 
Alo^sia  ritriod6ra,  ^nth^llis  Hermannio,  Eriob6trya  japonica, 
Cineraria  jx)pulif5Iia,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Chrys6coma  Co- 
maurea,  Melaleiica  ^ypericifolia,  Acacia  armiita  and  dealb^ta, 
Melianthus  major,  Passifl6ra  caerulea-racem6sa,  Tecoma  grandi- 
florat  against  a  south  wall;  ^^ster  argoph^llus,  10ft.  high,  quite 
hardy;  Clethra  arborea.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora  and  P.  phce^ 
nicea,  Hypericum  bale^ricum,  Dracae^na  fragrans,  three  years, 
l)^ving  ^  niat  thrown  over  it  in  severe  frosts,  7  ft.  high ;  Brug- 
minsia  suav^olens,  south  wall.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  but 
do  not  Sower  so  well  out  of  doors  as  could  be  wbhed,  except 
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the  double  white  and  striped  red,  and  one  or  two  others :  the 
latter  do  very  well.  Corras  a  alba  is  quite  hardy.  Edwardsia 
grandifl6ra  and  microphylla,  Mimulus  glutin6sus, Ononis  jY^trix, 
and  Commelina  tuberosa,  will  remain  in  the  ground  without  in- 
jury. Leptospermum,  three  sorts,  quite  hardy ;  Pittosporum  Tobira 
and  undulata,  Acm^na  (Metrosideros)  floribunda,  Ceanothus  afri- 
canus  and  azdreus,  c^sminum  revolutum,  Yikca  aldifoVia,  MeUs- 
toma  Fothergilh',  cut  down  last  winter,  but  has  come  up  again  quite 
strongly,  and  is  now  4ft.  high ;  Duvaua  dep^ndens,  undulata.  8ic.; 
Te^cvium  latifolium  and  sufFruticosum;  with  many  other  things, 
that  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  mention.  The  Eucomis 
punctata  is  hardy,  and  has  been  out  in  the  borders  many  years. 
jS^chium  candicans,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  killed  last  winter  ;  but 
there  are  several  seedlings  come  up  in  the  place  where  it  grew. 

We  have  some  fine  Portugal  laurels  here,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  from  25  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  and  cover  a  space  of  from 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  diameter  with  their  tops ;  also  a  large  plant  of 
the  Taxodium  distichum,  SO  ft.  high.  The  stem  is  15  in.  in 
diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

PendarveSf  Oct.  8.  1836. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Rust  on  Vines.     By  John  M*Evoy,  Gardener, 
Leweston  House,  near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 

Seeing,  in  p.  263.  of  the  present  Volume,  remarks  by  J. 
Wighton,  on  the  rust  on  vines,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion  on  the  probable  cause.  I  fully  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent, that  the  disease  is  often  caused  by  ^^  friction."  Indeed, 
if  we  examine  a  working  gardener's  hands  with  a  microscope, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  berries  present  the-scabrous 
appearance  that  they  so  often  do.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  man 
catch  hold  of  a  bunch  as  if  he  were  going  to  tie  a  head  of 
cabbage.  I  do  not  consider  that  your  correspondent  has  proved 
so  satisfactorily  as  he  imagines  that  the  presence  of  the  head 
gardener  is  either  the  preventive  or  the  cure;  for,  in  very  many 
situations  (and  this  is  one  of  them),  the  head  gardener's  attention 
is  called  to  the  plantations  and  the  farm  ;  or,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  here  in  the  spring  months,  a  dozen  different  tradesmen  are 
waiting  for  his  advice  or  directions ;  the  neglecting  of  which, 
and  the  plea  that  he  was  preventing  by  his  presence  the  rust  on 
his  vines,  would  be  a  weak  excuse,  and  unworthy  of  the  ob- 
servant gardener. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  often  observed  it  more  frequent  on  the 
early  than  on  the  late  vines ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  account 
for  it.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  forcing^houses  are 
getting  forward  in  many  places;  and,,  as  we  have  at  this  season 
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frequently  very  hot  sunshine,  accompanied  with  keen  and  cutting 
winds  from  the  north-east,  and  as  ventilation,  in  most  establish- 
ments, cannot  be  effected  without  the  direct  entrance  of  the  cold 
air,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  forcing-houses  contents  himself  with 
steaming  the  flues,  paths,  &c.,  which  causes  dense  vapours  to 
settle  all  over  the  surface ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  to  a 
focus  on  the  globules  of  vapour  settled  on  the  berries,  as  they 
pry,  causes  the  parts  so  acted  on  to  blister  or  rust« 

Vines  should  never  be  closely  stopped  in  warm  weather. 
Head  gardeners  should  particularly  impress  on  their  men  the 
necessity  of  washing  their  hands  previously  to  thinning  grapes ; 
to  avoid  brushing  their  head  against  the  bunches,  as  the  unctuous 
matter  from  the  hair  is  pernicious ;  nay,  I  consider  the  breath 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  berries  sullies  their  brilliancy. 
A  method  we  have  adopted  here  is,  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
wire,  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  one  end  hooked,  by  which  the  main 
stem  of  the  bunch  is  caught ;  and,  by  gently  elevating  or  draw- 
ing it  right  or  left,  the  bunch  can  be  thinned  without  a  berry 
being  touched  by  the  hand.  The  necessity  of  very  frequently 
wiping  their  scissors  should  also  be  impressed  on  the  grape 
thinners. 

Would  it  not  be  also  advantageous  to  provide  each  man  with  a 
pair  of  smooth  leather  gloves,  to  be  used  only  when  thinning 
grapes  ?  which,  if  carefully  put  by  after  each  season,  would  last 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Leweston  House  Gardens^  Sherborne^  Dorsetshire^ 
June  10.  1837* 


Art.  IX.     On  the  forcing  of  early  Cucumbers.     By  John  Wighton, 
Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  Cossey  Hall. 

Onk  great  complaint  among  the  growers  of  early  cucumbers 
is,  that  the  plants  are  often  weak  and  yellow.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  beds  being  kept  too  warm,  and  too  much  covering  being 
placed  over  them  at  night.  The  heat  of  the  beds  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  too  fast  for  the  small  supply  of  light  which  they 
receive  while  the  days  are  short;  and  which  are  rendered  shorter 
still  by  the  coverings  being  put  on  so  early  in  the  evenings,  and 
left  on  so  long  in  the  mornings.  I  have  always  found  that  so  much 
covering  was  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  My  practice  is  to 
cover  up  only  in  very  cold  weather,  and  then  only  with  a  single 
mat 

Crown  glass  should  be  used  for  very  early  forcing,  and  the 
surface  should  not  be  puttied.  The  glass  in  old  lights  is,  like 
horn,  almost  impervious  to  the  light 

In  mixing  up  the  soil  for  cucumbers,  fresh  dung  should  be 
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used,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  soil.  The  common 
method  of  employing  rotten  manure  is  bad,  because  in  that  state 
the  strength  of  the  dung  is  already  exhausted. 

The  old  notion  is  still  prevalent,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  old  seed, 
because  plants  raised  from  new  grow  too  vigorously.  There  is 
no  sense  in  such  a  prejudice :  my  own  invariable  practice  is  to 
choose  new  seed. 

The  usual  method  of  putting  three  plants  into  one  pot  is  also 
wrong.  My  plan  is  to  put  only  one,  and  one  plant  only  under 
a  light.  One  good  plant  will  fill  the  space  of  a  light  sooner  than 
three  set  together. 

It  often  happens  that  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  as  it  is  termed ; 
having  long  stems.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  air, 
and  to  the  plants  being  too  far  from  the  glass.  But  it  arises,  in 
reality,  from  there  being  too  much  heat  in  the  bed  below ;  for 
the  plants  never  grow  so,  however  far  removed  from  the  glass» 
and  scantily  supplied  with  air,  if  there  be  not  too  much  under* 
heat 

Coss€i/y  Feb.  10.  1887. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Turnip.     By  A.  Forstth. 

The  early  white  Dutch  and  early  Stone  are  generally  pre- 
ferred ;  but  the  genuine  Aberdeen  yellow  (golden  yellow,  or 
Maltese  golden)  is  the  hardest,  the  hardiest,  and  most  sugary 
of  any  sorts  I  have  ever  seen.  Times  of  sowing  may  be  about 
March  25.  for  an  early  summer  crop;  May  15.  for  autumn 
supply ;  July  1.  for  a  main  winter  stock;  and  Aug.  12.  for  the 
latest,  or  spring,  crop.  In  sowing,  suppose  the  ground  to  be  in 
ridges,  18  in.  wide,  and  some  well-rotted  dung  introduced  be- 
tween them ;  and,  after  digging  every  ridge  separately,  cover 
the  dung  about  2  in.  deep,  pass  the  roller  over  the  whole,  then 
make  drills,  and  sow  the  seeds  right  over  the  ridge  of  dung, 
burying  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  As  the  plants 
come  up,  let  them  be  dusted  with  powdered  lime,  to  prevent 
injury  from  insects ;  and  when  they  show  their  rough  leaves,  let 
them  be  thinned  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  after- 
wards thinned  for  use  to  6  or  8  inches.  At  the  approach  of  droughty 
frost,  or  snow,  some  may  be  dressed  to  1  in.  of  top,  leaving  the 
root  entire,  and  crowded  side  by  side  in  dry  tan,  sand,  or  soil, 
in  any  open  shed,  or  awning,  where  they  will  continue  sound 
and  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time. 

Isleworthy  Feb.  18.  1837. 
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in  May :  other  seed  should  be  sown  at  Candlemas  (Feb.  2«), 
under  some  slight  protection,  or  in  some  warm  and  well-shdtered 
nook,  for  a  summer  and  autumn  supply ;  and  other  seed  should 
be  sown  at  midsummer,  to  come  in  as  coleworts,  for  winter  and 
spring. 

The  ordinary  way  is  to  sow  broad-cast,  and  plant  out  wtth 
the  dibber ;  sowing  in  drills,  9  in.  apart,  is  preferable,  as  the 
plants  can  be  hoed  about,  and  earthed  up,  which  will  forward 
those  sowed  in  spring,  and  protect  the  autumn  ones  from  winter 
injury.  In  planting,  I  should  chop  out  a  trench,  by  line,  as  the 
digging  proceeds ;  and,  after  introducing  the  dung,  place  the 
plants,  previously  watered  and  dug  up  (not  pulled  up),  in  it, 
deep  enough  to  have  their  leaves  just  above  ground.  If  the  soil 
is  too  dry,  it  will  be  better  to  water  the  dung  in  the  trench  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  before  covering  it  in ;  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  then  have  three  times  the  effect  that  a  surface 
watering  would  after  the  rows  are  finished.  The  plants  may 
stand  18  in.  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  9  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
If  large  cabbages  are  wanted  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case), 
every  alternate  plant  may  be  used  for  coleworts ;  the  rest  will 
then  stand  to  form  heads  at  18  in.  apart  every  way.  The  or- 
dinary routine  culture  of  cabbages  need  not  be  enlarged  on,  as 
every  gardener  knows  that  they  require  earthing  up  as  they 
advance,  and  frequent  hoeings,  &c. 

lied  Cabbages.  — >  The  red  Dutch  and  dwarf  red  are  the 
best  varieties ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  sorts  pure.  As 
the  plants,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  when  young,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  planting  bastard  varieties.  Sow  about  the  12th 
or  20th  of  August,  in  fresh  poor  soil,  as  directed  for  white 
cabbages.  In  March,  or  early  in  April,  plant  out,  in  richly 
manured  land,  in  rows  2  ft.  by  18  in.  For  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing, see  White  Cabbages. 

Savoys.  "-^  The  large  yellow,  the  dwarf  yellow,  and  the 
green  savoy  are  all  useful ;  yet  the  dwarf  yellow  alone  may 
successfully  meet  every  reasonable  demand  for  this  article.  Sow 
in  February,  in  drills,  as  directed  for  white  cabbies;  and,  as 
the  plants  advance  (say  when  ^in.  high),  let  them  be  trans- 
planted to  the  same  distances,  &c.,  as  directed  for  red  cabbages. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  transplanted  into 
rows  2  ft.  by  one :  in  every  other  respect  they  are  treated  like 
savoys,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Morgan  {Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.),  quoted  in  the  Eruye.  of 
Gardening,  says  that  the  Brussels  sprouts  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  last  through  the  winter  in  England ;  but  I  never  saw 
them  killed  by  frost,  either  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  or  on  the 
other. 

IslewortAf  Ash- Wednesday,  1837. 
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Art.  XIII.  Floricuhural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Planis 
nevoly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  ihem^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  and  qf 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  35.  6a.  coloured,  3^ .  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  Wiiliam 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  Ss*  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3;.  coloured,  2^.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnaean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  BoiaU  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  FX.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Maund*s  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul» 
tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  1^. 6^^.,  small  1«. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardenings  edited  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, Sheffield.    In  monthly  numbers,  6^^.  each. 

^ANUNCULA^CEJE. 

1509.  DELPHI'NIUM  14154  intennMlum 

Tar.  •piUidum  XffuUL    paIe.MM«    ^  A     or  7   Jl    B    ...    1896    D    co    Bot.  re»  19G9. 

^^  It  grows  7  ft.  high  in  rich  ground,  with  a  firm  stem  of  a 
delicate  glaucous  green.  Its  leaves  are  thin,  and  destitute  of 
the  smallest  trace  of  hairiness;  while  its  long  branched  racemes  of 
nodding  sky-blue  flowers  give  a  most  graceful  appearance  to  the 
termination  of  the  branches."  {BoL  Reg.y  July.) 

^alvdcecs. 

S004.  3fA'LVA 

•conclnna  iCmw/.  4r  HVtfm.    neat    «■  O    P-r    5    ap.Jn    L    &  America  1835  C  t.p  nor.eafaiSB. 

Raised  from  seeds  received  by  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  South  America.  ^'  A  pleasing  addition  to  that 
already  numerous  genus."  {Fhr.  Cab.j  July.) 

Balsaminece, 

fi96    IMPA^IENS 

'  wicapifldra //«yiie   icape.flowered    AO    or  i    «u    L    Eait  Indies  1835  S   r.m    Bot  mag.SSBf. 
S»tumyme$:  L  bulbbn  Moon  Cat.s  I.  acaiUii  Am, 


supplementmy  to  Encyc.  of  Plants  and  Hort.  Brit.       S6l 

"  It  has  seldom/'  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  been  our  good 
fortune  to  figure  a  more  interesting  plant  than  the  one  here 
given ;  or  one  that,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  less  to  belong 
to  the  very  natural  genus  of  which  it  Is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
doubtedly a  member,  —  Impatiens.''  Sent  by  William  Nimmo, 
Esq.,  from  Bombay,  in  18S5. 

Leguminbsa  $  Papiliondcece 

SffJU  PSORA^LEA- 

•orbiculiru  LindL    roand-leaved     ^  A    or  |    Jnjl    P    California    1835    R    pil    Bot.  reg.  1971. 

"  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  tough,  slender,  creep- 
ing stems,  from  which  the  leaves  spring  upon  stalks  about  6  in. 
long.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  dark  glands,  which  are 
mingled  with  soft  hairs,  all  over  its  surface,  and  which  resemble 
the  kind  of  nails  which  upholsterers  call  tacks."  {Bot.  Reg.^ 
July.) 

IMl  CTYTISUS 

•racemdtus  Marmoek   taceme^flowered    ift    or  3    my  Jo    Y    ...    ?  1835    C    p.!    Flor.  mag.  19. 

A  hardy  shrub,  of  moderately  robust  habit,  forming  a  hand- 
some bush,  Sfl.  or  upwards  in  height;  first  introduced  by  Messrs* 
Young  of  Epsom.  (Flor.  Mag,y  July.) 

196S.  SPA'RTiaM  17468  #tfnc«um 

•odoratissimum  D.  Don    m    or  4   jLs    Y    Persia    1834    S    co    Swt.  Br.  A.-gard  390. 

A  spreading  branching  shrub,  with  long,  filiform,  rush-like, 
green  branches ;  the  younger  ones  silky.  This  variety  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  slender  and  spreading  habit,  more  silky  leaves 
and  shoots,  and  smaller  fragrant  flowers.  Raised  by  the  Kev* 
Mr.  Duke  of  Lake  House,  near  Salisbury,  from  seeds  stated  to 
have  come  from  Persia.  {Swt.  Bn  Fl.-Gard.,  July.) 

17468a  •acutif^lium  LindL    sharpJeaved    A    or  6   JLs    Y    Turkey    1836    S    co    Bot.  reg. 

Whether  this  is  more  than  a  variety  of  the  Spanish  broom, 
Dr.  Lindley  cannot  say.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  Turkish  seeds.  The  leaves  are  not 
only  longer  and  taper-pointed,  instead  of  being  rounded  at  the 
point,  but  the  racemes  are  more  lax,  and  the  manner  of  growth 
far  more  graceful;  otherwise  it  is  like  the  Spanish  broom.  (Bot. 
Beg.,  July.) 

Rosdcece  §  Potentillea. 

1588.  POTENTFLLA  136i5a  glanduKMa 

Tar.  •£  inctia  X«i»<//:    cui^eaved    ^  A     cu    2   jn    Y    California    1835    D    co    Bot.  reg.  1973. 

^^  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  California.  It  is  not  a  horticultural  plant,  beine 
too  weedy  to  offer  any  reasonable  probability  of  being  improved 
by  culture;  but  it  is  interesting  to  botanists,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  species  vary  permanently  in  their  wild  state.'' 
{Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Composite. 

9415.  COREOPSIS 
S9U16a  16ngipet  Hook,    long^talked    O    «•!   S   ma-au    Y    Texas    ?  1835   S   co    Bot  mag.  3586. 
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Sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  Texas.  In  general  habit,  it 
comes  nearest  to  C  tinctoria  and  C.  Atkinson/ana  ;  and  is,  per« 
haps,  intermediate  between  them  and  C.  verticil! ilta.  It  appears 
to  be  annual  or  triennial,  and  flowers  in  the  open  border  in  the 
autumn.  {Bat.  Mag.^  July.) 

Lobel'iaicesd. 

•SIFHOC  A'MPYLOS  D.  Don.     Siphocampylos.    (From  sipMon,  a  tube,  and  kmmpuloi,  curved ;  In 
to  the  curved  tube  of  the  corolla.) 
•bicolor  D.  Don   two-coloured    jk    pr    S    ap    RandY    Georgia  1835   C   cp  Swt  Br.  fl..gvd.  flU. 

Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  from  seeds  collected  in 
Georgia,  United  States,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  zealous 
botanical  collector,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  elegant 
Gardoquia  Hooker/.  The  plant  is  hardy,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  produces  abundance  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
{Swt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard,y  July.) 

Campanuldceas. 

607.  CAMPA'NULA 

•murWs  Maund    wall    ^ |    p.r    |    b    B    8.  Europe    18S5    R    co    Maund  Bot.  gard.  GOSL 

Called  Portenschlagmwfl  by  Romer  and  Schultes.  When  kept 
in  pots,  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  abundance  of 
drainers,  is  very  congenial  to  its  growth.  {Bot.  Gard.y  July.) 

Gesnerkci^Bd 

1698.  GE^NERyl 

•elong&U  Humb,    dongated    «.  CD    or  8    a    S    &  America    1835    C    pil    The  Boteniat,  S7. 

A  plant  of  this  species,  2  ft.  high,  flowered,  in  September  last, 
in  the  stove  of  Messrs.  Pope  of  Handsworth,  Staflbrdshire. 
Several  British  cultivators  imported  this  species  from  the  Con^^ 
tinent  in  1895.  {The  Botanist^  July.) 

'EiVicdcece. 

6£1.  AZA^LEA  var.  Sejinodri  Herb. 

Raised  from  a  plant  of  /Rhododendron  72hod6ra  impregnated 
with  the  pollen  of -H.  luteum.  {Bot.  JReg.^  July.) 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  {Bot.  Meg.,  July.) 
.    Labidtce. 

1681.  THrMUS 

•uilreus  Maund   asure    «l    or  |   Jn    P    &  Europe    ?  1830    C    co    Maund  Bot  gard.  601 

This  species  spreads  closely  over  the  surface  of  the  soil :  it 
partakes  of  the  perfumes  of  its  congeners,  and  continues  in 
flower  several  weeks.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
alpines,  whether  kept  in  pots,  or  cultivated  in  a  compartment 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  this  class  of  plants.  {Bot.  Gard.^ 
July.) 

Orchiddceie, 

BOtBOPHY'LLUM 

•salutbrium  Lindl,    dancing    ^  (SI    p.r    |    d    R    Sierra  Leone    18S5    D    p.r.w    Bot.  r«g.  1970. 

^^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  genus  Bolboph^llum 
the  spiral  vessels  are  particularly  tough  and  numerous."  {Bot. 
Beg.,  July.) 
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250.  EUJiO'PHIA  CBot  r*f.  1978. 

•mAcriMUchyaXnMtf.    loog^iked     A  IZ9     &1    8    jn.d    Y.  spotted  with  R    Ceylon    1836    R    p^l 

^^  A  handsome  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  inabiting  shady 
woods  in  Ceylon,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Peradenia*  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
orchidaceous  plants  to  cultivate,  and  produces  its  graceful 
racemes  of  green  and  yellow  flowers  abundantly  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  They  go  on  growing  and  producing 
fresh  flowers  till  Christmas."  {Bot.  Reg,y  July.) 

Orchiddcea  §  Epidendrcce, 

Hartw^g/a.  A  new  genus  of  Mexican  Orchidacese,  received 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera 
Cruz,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Thecxlore  Hartweg,  after 
whom,  as  the  original  Hartweg^a  proves  to  be  nothing  but 
Chloroph^llum,  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  it. 
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53.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Potato.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President.     Read  March  19.  1833. 

^  I  HAVE  SO  often  addressed  communications  to  this  Society  upon  the 
culture  of  the  potato,  that  many  of  its  members  may  not  improbably  think 
that  more  than  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  pages  of  our  transactions  have  been 
already  devoted  to  that  subject.  It  would  certainly  not  be  difficult  to  find 
one  more  entertaining ;  but,  if  the  farmer  can  be  made  to  derive  such  inform- 
ation from  our  transactions  as  will  enable  him  to  cause  the  same  space  of 
ground  which  now  affords  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  afibrd  two,  and  the 
peasant  to  cause  the  half  acre,  which  now  supplies  his  table  with  potatoes, 
to  afford  him  in  addition  a  considerable  weight  of  animal  food,  few  subjects 
can  be  more  important ;  and,  therefore,  conceiving  myself  to  be  prepared  to 
communicate  some  further  useful  information,  I  venture  to  address  another 
communication  upon  the  same  subject. 

*'  The  fact  that  every  variety  of  potato,  when  it  has  been  long  propagated 
from  parts  of  its  tuberous  roots,  becomes  less  productive,  is,  I  believe,  un- 

Questionable.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  progressive  decay  of  vigour  and  the 
ifferent  effects  of  the  influence  of  age,  upon  many  different  varieties.  The 
quality  of  some  has  remained  perfectly  good,  after  the  produce  in  quantity 
has  become  highly  defective ;  whilst  in  others  that  has  disappeared  with  the 
vigour  of  the  plant.  I  brought  to  this  place  a  single  tuber  of  Lankmann's 
potato  soon  after  that  was  imported :  the  produce  of  that  variety  was  then, 
and  continued  during  some  successive  years,  very  great ;  but  its  vigour  was 
gradually  diminished ;  and  in  the  last  year  its  produce  was  at  least  one  third 
(more  than  seven  tons  per  acre)  less  than  I  obtained  from  the  same  soil,  and 
under,  in  every  respect,  the  same  management,  from  other  varieties  of  nearly 
similar  habits,  but  which  had  recently  sprung  from  seed.  The  propagation 
of  expended  varieties,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  crops  of  potatoes  generally  have  been  found  so  much  less  than  those 
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which  I  have  stated  to  have  been  produced  here.  I  have  received  letters, 
within  a  few  months,  from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  informing 
me  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  by  any  mode  of  culture  above  250 
or  300  bushels  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  good  and  well-manured  ground. 
I  have  in  answer  desired  to  know  the  age  of  the  varieties  cultivated;  but  upon 
that  point  I  have  uniformly  found  my  correspondents  totally  uninformed; 
communicating  to  me,  however,  the  important  intelligence  that  the  same 
varieties  bore  more  abundantly  at  a  former  period,  and  often  that  the  quality 
of  the  former  produce  was  superior.  When  I  first  stated,  in  a  former  com- 
munication, that  I  had  obtained  a  produce  ecjuivalent  to  670  bushels  of  80  lb. 
per  acre,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtainmg  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement,  though  I  then  felt  perfectly  confident  that,  by  first  obtaining  varie- 
ties better  adapted  to  my  purpose,  I  should  be  able  to  raise  much  heavier 
crops ;  and  the  following  statement,  in  support  of  which  I  am  prepared  to 
adduce  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  will  prove  that  my  confidence  was 
perfectly  well  founded. 

*'  I  puinted  in  my  garden,  in  the  last  season,  some  tubers  of  a  variety  of  po- 
tato of  very  early  habits,  but  possessing  more  vigour  of  growth  than  ia 
usually  seen  in  such  varieties.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  in 
good  condition,  but  not  richer  than  the  soils  of  gardens  usually  are,  and  the 
manure  which  it  had  received  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed  oak  leaves,  which 
I  prefer  to  other  manures ;  because  it  never  communicates  a  strong  taste,  or 
flavour,  to  any  vegetable.  No  previous  preparation  was  given  to  the  soil ;  and 
the  spot  where  the  plantation  was  made  was  not  fixed  upon  till  the  day  of 
plantmg ;  and  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  then  given.  Owing  to  the  variety 
being  of  a  very  excitable  habit,  I  planted  the  tubers  at  least  9  in.  deep  in  the 
soil ;  and  I  subsequently  raised  the  mould  in  ridges  3  in.  high,  to  prevent  the 
young  plants  sustaining  injury  from  frost ;  but  no  subsequent  moulding  was 
given.  1  anticipated  from  the  previous  produce  of  the  variety,  which  I  had 
raised  by  cross  breeding  from  two  early  varieties  in  1830,  a  very  extraordinary 
crop ;  and  I  therefore  invited  several  gardeners  and  farmers  to  witness  the 
amount  of  it ;  and  I  procured  the  attendance  of  the  two  most  eminent  agri- 
culturists of  the  vicinity,  who  were  tenants  to  other  gentlemen.  The  external 
rows  (two  deep),  and  the  external  plants  at  the  ends  of  all  the  remaining 
rows,  were  taken  away,  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  part  of  the  planta^ 
tion  was  alone  selected ;  and  that  was  pronounced  to  be  fully  equivalent  to 
964f  bushels  and  43  lb.,  or  34  tons,  8  cwt.  107  lb.  per  statute  acre.  Still 
larger  crops  may,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  obtained ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  may,  and  will  be,  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
ground. 

"  An  opinion  is,  I  believe,  generally  prevalent,  that  varieties  of  potatoes, 
6f  very  high  and  luxuriant  growth,  are  capable  of  affording  per  acre  the  greatest 
weight  of  produce;  but  this  is  certamly  erroneous.  Such  will  grow  in 
poorer  soil,  and,  requiring  wider  intervals  between  the  rows,  are  better 
calculated  for  culture  with  the  plough ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  their  produce 
may  be  raised  at  as  little,  or  less,  cost  per  bushel;  though  that  is,  I  think, 
very  questionable.  Much  time  and  much  labour  of  the  plant  must  be  ex- 
pended in  raising  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil  into  the  leaves  upon 
the  top  of  a  very  tall  stem,  and  down  again  to  the  roots  and  tubers. 

"  The  potatoes,  in  the  extraordinary  crop  of  which  I  have  above  spoken, 
were  not  washed,  and,  therefore,  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  portion  of 
soil  which  adhered  to  them :  but  that  was  small,  owing  to  the  dryness  and 
nature  of  the  soil.  Supposing  a  deduction  of  164  bushels  be  made  in  the 
above-mentioned  account,  and  to  afford  potatoes  sufficient  to  plant  the  acre 
of  ground  again,  800  bushels  would  still  remain ;  and  these,  if  judiciously 
given  to  proper  animals,  would  certainly  give  1200  lb.  of  animal  food.  For 
this  purpose  early  varieties  of  potatoes  possess  great  advantages ;  because  all 
our  domesticated  animals  thrive  most  on  potatoes  after  these  have  begun  to 
germinate  ;  and  if  those  of  early,  and,  of  course,  of  very  excitable  habits,  be 
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taken  up  tuid  collected  into  heaps,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  maturity, 
they  will  germinate  in  autumn,  and  be  fit  for  use,  without  being  boiled,  through 
the  winter.  Potatoes  of  such  varieties,  are,  however,  wholly  unfit  for  human 
food,  late  in  the  spring;  and  for  such  purpose  those  of  later  and  less  excitable 
habits  must  be  cultivated.  Of  such  kinds,  in  the  last  season,  which  was  not 
favourable,  owing  to  the  plants  having  suffered  injury  from  drought,  I  obtained 
a  produce  vanring  from  20  to  24  tons  per  acre,  the  soil  being  naturally  light 
and  poor,  and  not  more  highly  manured  than  would  have  been  necessary  for 
a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips.*' 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  the  Cellulares^  or  Floxoerless  Plants,  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  those  included  in  the  Linnaan  Class  Cryptogamia ; 
compiled  from  Sir  W.  J.  Hookers  "  English  Flora^*  vol.  v.;  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith's  "  English  Flora"  vol.  iv. ;  Machays  "  Flora  Hiber- 
nica  ;"  Hensloxas  '^Catalogue  of  British  Plants"  and  other  Sources, 
By  W.  A.  Leighton,  B.A.  I^B.S.  Edin.,  &c.  Sheet.  London. 
Price  6d. 

This  list  has  been  very  neatly  printed  on  a  very  large  sheet, 
in  order  that  it  may,  if  required,  be  transmitted  by  post  at  the 
rate  of  a  single  postage.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wish  to 
use  it  as  a  pamphlet  have  only  to  cut  it  through  the  middle,  and 
then  refold  the  two  halfsheets. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Not  ices » 

TffEKt/anising  ofWoodfor  Garden  Ptirposes. —  When  we  mention  that  Messrs. 
Loddiges  have  used  no  other  wood,  for  several  months  past,  in  constructing 
sashes,  rafters,  in  making  tallies  for  naming  plants,  and  even  rods  for  tying  them 
to,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  process  of 
Kyanising.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  every  gardener  who  sees  this  will  direct 
his  master's  attention  to  the  subject,  as  likely  to  produce  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  gardens  and  hot-houses.  Even  the  saving 
of  labour  in  cutting  tallies  and  rods  for  tying  plants  to,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive collections,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice ;  independently  altogether  of  the 
greatly  increased  durability  of  the  wood  employed  for  rafters,  hot-bed  frames, 
sashes,  trellis- work,  doors,  fences,  wheelbarrows,  seats,  sheds,  summer-houses, 
plant-boxes,  &c.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  on  an  authority  on  which  we  think 
we  can  rely,  that,  where  articles  are  cut  into  the  forms  required,  such  as  tallies, 
props  for  rods,  &c.,  brushing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  insure  durability ;  but,  as  the  price  of  Kyanising  is 
a  mere  trifle,  we  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  attempt  it  hun- 
self.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  has  tried  a  solution  of  alum  water,  and 
found  it  effective  in  preserving  birds ;  and  he  has  suggested  to  us  that  it  might 
be  tried  for  preserving  wood,  such  as  tallies,  rods,  &c.  We  believe  Mr.  I&. 
bert  is  making  some  experiments  in  this  way  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
trial  to  gardeners  and  naturalists,  since  it  involves  very  little  expense.  —  Cond, 

"  A  Botanical  Collector  to  discover  the  chief  Beauties  of  any  particular  District, 
should  visit  all  its  principal  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  plams,  not  less  than  six 
times  in  the  year.  To  do  so  in  the  least  degree  satisfactorily,  and  prepare  a 
partial  herbarium  of  the  district,  a  space  of  country  30  miles  square  would,  on 
the  average,  including  barren  parts  and  water,  prove  an  ample  portion,  even  for 
a  cursory  examination.     Now,  as  America  alone  contains  about  15,000,000  of 
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Mpiare  miles,  it  will  be  found  that  it  would  occupy  upwards  of  600  botaoiirt* 
20  years  to  collect  the  principal  riches  of  this  country."  (^MauwTs  Botanic 
Garden,  June,  1837.) 

The  Geographic  of  Evergreen  Trees,  —  **  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
especially  in  Northern  Europe,  evergreen  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs,  follow  more 
or  less  the  sea  coast;  and  in  southern  Europe,  where  all  the  countries^ 
by  their  peculiar  configuration,  are  surrounded  by  the  sea,  we  have  a  great 
predominance  of  these  vegetable  forms.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the 
contrary,  the  appearance  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  quite  an  unusual 
phenomenon ;  perhaps  such  vegetable  productions  stand  in  more  intimate  con- 
nexion than  we  suppose  with  the  predominating  influence  of  the  sea.  Here, 
it  is  not  only  the  subtropical  zone,  not  only  the  warmer  portion  of  the  tem* 
perate  zone,  which  corresponds  to  our  southern  Europe,  but  we  find  this  form 
of  trees  with  evergreen  leaves  extending  even  to  Magellan*s  Straits,  and  beyond 
them ;  and  our  tender-leaved  box  of  northern  Europe  corresponds  to  the  ever- 

Seen  box  trees  of  South  America,  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland,  Van 
iemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c."  (Meyer  on  the  Distribution  of  Vegetation 
on  the  greatest  Heights  of  the  Himalayah  and  Upjier  Peru,  as  quoted  m  Jameson* s 
Journal,  July,  1837,  p.  40.) 

Effect  of  Forests  on  the  Size  of  River  Currents,  —  M.  Bousslngault,  in  a  memoir 
recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  endeavoured  to 
show  the  effects  which  the  clearing  away  of  forests  has  upon  the  force  and 
abundance  of  the  river  streams  in  a  country.  He  thinks  that  the  current  of 
water  diminishes  in  proportion  a.s  the  clearings  extend;  and  was  led  to  take 
this  view  from  observations  made  in  America,  especially  in  the  lake  of  Taca- 
rigna  or  Valencia,  in  Venezuela,  which  has  no  outlet.  This  lake,  in  fact,  di- 
minished in  depth  as  fast  as  the  forests  were  grubbed  up ;  but  as  soon  as,  on 
account  of  political  troubles,  the  grubbing  up  ceased,  the  waters  began  to 
assume  their  primitive  level.  Similar  results  have  been  furnished  by  the  Lake 
of  Ubate,  in  New  Granada,  and  even  by  those  of  Switzerland. 

M.  Boussingault  al^io  thinks  that  clearing  away  the  forests  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain.  In  the  provinces  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura, of  Choco,  and  of  Esmeralda,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Panama, 
and  where  rains  are  almost  continual,  the  soil  is  covered  with  thick  forests ; 
whilst  towards  Paita,  beyond  Tumbez,  the  forests  have  disappeared,  and  raini 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  This  want  of  rain  is  in  like  manner  observed  io 
all  the  country  near  the  desert  of  Sechara,  and  even  to  Lima ;  yet  these  two 
countries  enjoy  the  same  temperature,  they  present  nearly  the  same  surface, 
and  have  a  bke  position  relatively  to  the  mountains. 

M.  Arago  remarks  that  a  contrary  result  has  been  observed  at  Viviers,  in 
the  department  of  Ardeche,  where  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  has  augmented 
since  the  clearing  of  forests  from  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Deveze  of  Chabriol  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  the  examination  of  several  historical  documents,  that  in  the  department 
of  Cantal,  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Fleur,  there  has  been  an  abatement  of  tem- 
perature since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  For  example,  from  the  records 
of  the  13th  and  I4th  centuries,  it  is  proved  that  at  this  period  the  vine  was 
cultivated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Saint  Fleur,  and  this  culture  will  not 
succeed  at  present.  The  chestnut  has  also  disappeared  from  many  of  the 
cantons  where  it  formerly  flourished  ;  and  many  villages  situated  near  the 
summits  of  mountains  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  also  remarked  that,  in  this 
country,  many  streams  have  been  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  of 
the  forests.  (VEfcho  du  Monde  Savant,  May  3.  1837.) 

Amber  has  been  recently  discovered  by  some  German  philosophers  to  be 
**  nothing  else  than  an  indurated  resin,  derived  from  various  trees  of  the 
family  of  the  Conf ferae ;  which  resin  is  found  in  a  like  condition  in  all  zones, 
because  its  usual  original  depositories  (viz.  beds  of  brown  coal)  have  been 
formed  almost  every  where  under  similar  circumstances.  {Jameson's  Journal, 
July,  1837,  p.  173.) 
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.  On  the  Heiatiom  tf  Colour  and  Smell  in  the  more  importatU  FamiHei  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  extracted  from  a  work  entitled  "  Ueber  das  lAckf 
Forzugsweite  uber  die  Chevmchen  und  Phynoguchen  Wvrkungen  d^velben^*  by 
]>r.  Landgrebe  of  Marburg,  in  JameionU  Journal  for  January,  1837.  —  G. 
Scbiibler  and  F.  J.  Kdhlernave  lately  published  (in  an  Inaugural  Distertatkm 
by  the  latter,  Tubingen,  1831,  8vo)  the  results  of  some  very  interesting 
investigations  on  the  relations  of  colour  and  smell  in  the  more  important  fami- 
lies of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  hitherto 
little  cultivated  field. 

They  examined  the  relations  of  the  flowers  of  4200  plants  belonging  to  27 
different  families,  of  which  latter  20  were  dicotyledonous,  and  7  monocotyle- 
donous.  In  21  of  these  families,  the  whole  genera  and  species  are  considered, 
in  so  far  as  particular  information  could  be  obtained ;  and  in  6,  the  more  im- 
portant genera  were  submitted  to  a  careful  examination  and  calculation. 

Among  the  Monocotyledons,  the  following  natural  families  were  investi- 
gated :  —  the  Zrili^cese  Dec,  the  //emerocalHdeae  Dec,  the  AmBTyWidete 
JDec,  the  jVcillea  Reichenb.,  the  /rides  Dec,  the  5miJacea3  Dec,  and,  lastly, 
the  C^nnse  Dee,  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Dicotyledons  were  ex- 
amined more  especially  the  Jasminese  Dec,  the  5olan^ceae  Dec,  and  the 
Gen^dnets,  together  with  17  others,  which  were  not  so  extensively  examined 
as  the  3  first ;  viz.,  the  Poragineae,  the  /Zeliotrdpese,  the  Lysimacheae,  the 
Priroulaceae,  the  Polemoneae,  the  Convolvulacese,  the  Campanui^cese,  the 
nolari^ae,  the  Lenticul^rese,  the  Stellktae,  the  Aosaceae,  the  Sarmentacese, 
the  ifanuncul^cese,  the  Papaverkcese,  the  iVymphaeaceae,  and  the  more  im- 
portant  genera  of  the  Scropnulareae  and  Cruci^tas. 

The  above-mentioned  families  of  the  Monocotyledons  have,  in  general,  a 
greater  tendency  to  flowers  of  the  white  and  yellowish  red  series  of  tmts,  than 
those  of  the  Dicotyledons.  Blue-flowering  species  are  much  rarer  among  the 
first  than  the  last ;  whereas  the  Monocotyledons  include  a  much  greater 
number  of  odoriferous  species.  The  families  of  the  lilies,  the  /femerocallideae, 
the  Amar^rllfd^^,  the  ^cilleas,  and  the  /rldeae,  contain,  on  an  average,  14*2  per 
cent  odoriferous  species;  whereas  the  families  of  Dicotyledons  cited  above 
contain  only  9*9  per  cent. 

Among  the  already  mentioned  5  families  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Ama- 
ryWldetB  contain  the  largest  number  of  white-flowering,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  agreeably  scented,  species.  Of  100  species,  there  are  38  which  are  white- 
flowering  ;  whereas  the  blue-flowering  species  seem  to  be  wanting :  there  are 
27*8  per  cent  odoriferous  species.  The  /rideae,  on  the  contrary,  have  rarely 
white  flowers ;  and  odoriferous  species  are  seldom  met  with,  there  being  only 
about  9  to  10  per  cent.  There  are  many  blue-flowering  species  (19  per  cent), 
and  only  1 1*8  per  cent  bavins  white  flowers.  The  iZosaceae  are,  after  the 
Jiasmineae,  the  richest  among  the  previously  enumerated  families  of  Dicotyle- 
dons in  white-flowering  and  odoriferous  plants.  There  the  blue  colour  is 
entirely  wanting.     In  100  species,  36  are  white,  and  13*1  are  odoriferous. 

The  CSampanulkceae,  GenUdneee,  and  Papaveraceae  are  the  poorest  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous families  in  white  and  odoriferous  species.  Among  the  two  first, 
there  are  many  white-flowering  species;  and,  among  the  last,  many  violet- 
coloured  flowering  species.  To  confirm  this  observation,  I  may  state  that 
there  are  only  4*10  species  in  100  having  white  flowers,  and  hardly  1*2  in  the 
same  number  possessing  any  smell.  If  we  arrange  the  colour  relations  in  a 
general  table,  we  have  the  following  results :  — 

Mean  in 
Colour.  In  4000  specie*.     1000  species. 

White  -    -  -  1193*3  284 

Red  -  .  -  -    923  220 

Violet  -      -  -     307*5  73 

Blue  -  -    594*5  141 

Orean  -  -    153  36 


Colour. 
Yellow      - 

In  4000  species. 
-     951-3 

Mean  in 

1000  species. 

226 

Orange    - 
Brown 

-  50 

-  18*5 

12 
4 

Black 

8*5 

2 

S68 
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Hence,  it  appears  that  white  is  the  most  extensively  distributed  colour, 
and  that,  among  the  coloured  flowers,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  the  three  intermediate  tints,  violet,  green,  and  orange. 
Of  the  three  principal  colours,  yellow  is  the  most  abundant,  but  blue  the 
rarest ;  while  of  the  three  intermediate  colours  violet  is  the  most  frequent. 
When  flowers  occur  having  a  green  colour,  the  tint  is  generally  not  pure,  but 
is  rather  a  dirty  yellowish  green ;  for,  indeed,  a  pure  green  in  flowers  is  ao 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  brown  and  black, 
which  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  optical  spectrum,  are  rare  in  flowering 
plants. 

If  we  proceed  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  smell  in  plants,  in  the  same ' 
manner  as  in  those  of  colour,  there  results  the  following  general  view,  from 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  few  black-flowering  species  can  be  brought 
into  the  calculation  only  by  deducing  the  general  mean  :  — 


Odoriferous 

Odoriferoua 

Colour. 

No.  of 

Odoriferous 

Mean  in 

Colour. 

No.  of 

Odoriferous 

Mean  in 

Species. 

Species. 

100  Species. 

Species. 

Species. 

100  Species. 

White 

1193-5 

187 

15-66 

Violet 

307-5 

23-5 

7-64 

Red 

923 

85-4 

9-25 

Orange 

50 

3 

6 

Yellow 

951-3 

75-6 

7-94 

Brown 

18-5 

1-2 

6-48 

Blue 
Green 

594-5 
153 

30-9 
12-8 

518 
8-36 

Gen.Mean  420*0 

419-3 

9-99 

It  is  thus  evident,  thaj^^  the  white-flowering  species  are  most  numerous, 
so  are  they  the  most  generally  odoriferous.  Among  the  coloured  flowers,  the 
red  have  the  greatest  tendency,  and  the  blue  the  least,  to  the  formation  of 
odoriferous  substances.  On  the  average,  there  is  only  one  odoriferous  species 
in  ten. 

If  we  further  separate  the  species  having  an  agreeable,  from  those  having  a 
disagreeable,  smell,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


Colour. 

Na  of  Species. 

Having  an 

agreeable 

odour. 

Having  a 

disagreeable 

odour. 

Mean  in  100  Species.          { 

Having  an 

agreeable 

odour. 

Having  a 
odour. 

White 
Red   -        - 

Yellow       - 

Blue 

Violet 

Green 

Orange 

Brown 

Coloured-     j 
flowering 
altogether.  J 

1193-5 
923- 
951-3 
595-5 
307-5 
153 
50 
18-5 

2997-8 

755 
76-1 
61-1 
23-3 
J  7-5 
10-3 
1-0 
0 

189-3 

12 
93 

14-5 
7-5 
6-0 
2-5 
2-0 
1-2 

430 

14-66 
8-24 
6-42 
3-91 
5-68 
6-73 
8-00 

6-31 

100 
101 
1-52 
1-26 
1-95 
1-62 
400 
6-48 

1-43 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  white-flowering  plants  are  much  more 
frequently  agreeably  perfumed  than  coloured-flowering;  for  in  100  white- 
flowering  plants,  there  are,  on  an  average,  14*6  having  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
only  one  having  a  disagreeable ;  whereas  in  the  same  number  of  coloured- 
flowering  plants,  there  are  6-3  having  an  agreeable  odoiu*,  and  1*4  having  a 
disagreeable. 

There  are  therefore  among  the  white-flowering  plants  a  greater  number  of 
species  having  an  agreeable  smell  than  among  the  coloured-flowering^  in  the 
proportion  of  63-146  ;  on  the  contrary,  among  the  coloured-flowering  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  plants  having  a  disagreeable  smell  than  among  the 
white-flowering,  in  the  proportion  of  10-14.  ' 


HayiDg  a  White  colour 

6-8 

Red 

12-2 

Yellow 

23-5 

Blue        - 

32-2 
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The  individual  colouref  exhibit  farther  the  following  differences,  when  the 
^flowering  odoriferous  species  in  each  colour  are  reduced  to  100  agreeable- 
smelling  species :  there  are,  according  to  the  above  relations,  in  the  flowers 
of  100  agreeable- smelling  species,  — 

Having  a  Violet  colour       -        34*2 

Green      -  -        24*2 

Of  coloured  flowers  altogether     2t{*7 

The  orange  and  brown  flowering  plants  seem  to  possess  a  larger  number  of 
disagreeable  than  of  agreeable-smelling  species.  Among  4200  species  examined,      ' 
there  are  two  brown  plants  which  are  odoriferous,  viz.  the  Delphinium  trfste 
X.,  and  the  brownish-red  flowering  Scrophul^ria  aqudttca  X.;  and  three  odo- 
riferous orange  and  yellowish-red  flowers,  the  ^icoXidna  ghitindsa  Xr.,  Al^       \ 
tris  Uv^ria,  L.,  and  Terb&scum  versiflbrum  Schrad, :  the  last  alone  has  an       ^ 
agreeable  smell ;  the  others  have  a  disagreeable  odour.     It  is  well  known,  and       \ 
not  on  that  account  the  less  remarkable,  that  the  great  genus  Stap^Ua,  which 
so  frequently  exhibits  flowers  of  a  yellowish-red  or  yellowish-brown  colour,       ! 
includes  so  many  species  having  a  disagreeaUe  odour,  often  like  that  of  car- 
rion ;    further,  that  two  species,  cBstinguished  by  their  peculiarly  offensive 
odour,  viz.  the  iTrum  divaricatum  fV^  and  the  A'^arum  europs^um,  should 
possess  a  dark  brown,  passing  into  violet,  corolla. 

We  perceive,  then,  from  these  details,  that  wlute  flowers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  and  especially,  sweet-smelling ;  but  the  family  of  the  Cruci^tae  is  in  this 
respect  an  exception,  for  many  of  the  species  have  non-odoriferous  flowers, 
whereas  they  possess  as  a  compensation  a  transient  sharpness;  as  in  the  genera 
Cochletbia,  Irepidium,  Cardimine,  Thlaspi,  iSls^mbrium,  Senebier«,  &c. 
Among  the  Monocotyledons,  we  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  genus  ^Hlium,    | 

AftprthaviQg  jgdttced  thjpse  results. from  the-'Spanea.coxwid^^  'cotteciml)! 
the  autnlprs'take  a  eeneral  View  of  thelarger  generk  in  regard  to  the  rWtionf 
of  coiou^i  and  smell,  in  which  they  separate  the  genera  of  each  pi^ncipal 
colour  in^o  three  divisions,  according  to  the  differentWoportions  of  wUte  in 
their  flowlers ;  they  then  enumerate  together  thewhole  flpecies  of  each  colbur  ;■ 
and  thus  qilculate  t]m  RtUnl>er  ot  odbfif&fous  species  whidroceiiVy  4aLiiig>die^ 
mean  of  liJlUpecies.  (Edm.  Phil.  Joum,,  January,  1837,  ^MJ)      Ji\  \ 

Entomology,  —  Dr.  Robineau  Desvoidy,  phj^sician  at  Saint  l^uvlnr,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  has  made  some  interesting  and  novel  observations  con- 
cerning insects,  and  presented  seven  memoirs  detailing  them,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  treats  of  two  species  of  mason  bees,  which 
build  their  nests  in  empty  snail-shells  of  two  sorts,  the  Helix  asp^rsa,  and  the 
H.  nemorklis,  and  belong  to  the  genus  O^smia.  One  of  these  species  the  author 
names  Heliclcola ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  shell  by  a 
papyraceous  operculum,  composed  of  vegetable  remains,  united  by  a  gummy 
juice,  proceeding  from  the  saliva  of  the  bee :  there  is  then  a  layer  of  yeUowisn 
honey ;  and  after  this  the  cells  are  continued  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  The 
second  species,  under  the  name  of  bicolor,  chiefly  inhabits  the  H.  nemoralia ; 
and  in  its  nest  are  found  fragments  of  pebbles,  either  calcareous  or  siliceous, 
placed  in  four  or  five  successive  layers,  and  separated  by  a  partition  of  paper : 
at  the  bottom  onW  are  one  or  two  cells,  each  containing  some  yellowish  tioney, 
and  one  larva.  In  these  nests  M.  Robineau  has  found  a  parasitical  insect, 
named  Sapyga  punctata,  but  could  not  ascertain  how  the  females  introduced 
themselves  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Another  parasite,  called  S.  Chel6stomae, 
penetrates  the  nests  of  the  Chel6stoma  (which  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees)  at  the  moment  that  thev  are  quitted  by  the  rightful  owner.  A  third 
memoir  treats  of  the  parasites  of  the  badger,  as  they  exist  in  the  small  intestines, 
or  in  the  outerpart  of  the  body.  The  fourth  describes  an  insect  with  two  wings, 
the  larva  of  which  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  body  of  the  drone-bee.  It  is  a 
species  of  C6nops,  and  pursues  the  drone  with  great  perseverance  in  order  to 
^ct  its  purpose.  The  drone  seems,  at  first,  to  be  very  angry ;  shakes  its  wings 
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makes  a  great  noise,  and  tries  to  fly  from  its  pursuer,  but  is  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  some  feeling  which  it  cannot  control.  Instead  of  rushing  on 
tn  enemy  so  much  smaller  than  itself,  and  crushing  it,  or  flying  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  remains  obstinately  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  seeking 
honey,  turning  round  and  round ;  and,  when  tired  and  stationary,  the  Conops 
darts  upon  it,  and  then  flies  off*.  M.  Robineau  thinks  this  to  be  a  proof  that 
fascination  exists  among  insects  as  well  as  birds  of  prey  and  reptiles.  The  fifth 
contains  an  account  of  the  ^^silus  diadema,  which  plunges  its  trunk  into  the 
head  of  a  bee,  paralyzes  it,  and  then,  taking  it  to  its  nest  in  the  ground,  buries  it 
lis  nourishment  for  the  larvae  there  deposited.  Some  new  flies,  one  of  which 
inhabits  the  I/iliaceae,  form  the  subjects  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  memoirs.  The 
same  author  has  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  above-mentioned  body  concemiog 
some  caterpillars  which  were  ejected  alive  from  the  stomach  of  a  female  by 
vomiting.  She  was  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  had  been  attacked  with  dropsical 
symptoms,  for  which  six  drops  of  the  croton  tiglium  were  administered,  at  three 
intervals ;  after  which  fourteen  living  caterpillars  were  thrown  up,.belongtDg  to 
the  P^ralis  pinguinalis  of  Linnsus.  M.  Robineau  supposes  them  to  have  been 
swallowed  in  some  greasy  substance,  in  the  state  of  eggs,  and  to  have  been 
hatched  in  the  stomach.  (Athendeum,) 

New  Silkworm,  -^  At  Maraenan  and  Rio  Janeiro  are  several  species  of 
B6mbyx,  the  caterpillars  of  which  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon,  after  hav- 
ing spun  a  thicker  and  stronger  silk  than  that  of  the  ordinary  silkworm.  It 
has  been  tried  by  Padre  Mestre,  and  forms  a  very'  solid  material.  A  species 
of  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small  and  inedible,  grows  near  Rio  Janiero, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  for  feeding  the  caterpillars. 

On  the  Use  af  Steam  in  the  economiiing  of  Fuel,  —  There  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject  in  Jameson^  Jovmal  for  July,  p.  173 ,  by  Dr.  Fyfc  of 
Edinburgh.  We  have  been  for  some  time  aware  that  the  waste  steam  from 
boilers  has  been  burned  in  manufactories,  for  example  in  that  of  Mr.  Miloe, 
the  eminent  brassfounder  of  Edinburgh ;  and  also  that  it  had  been  burned 
under  boilers  in  wash-houses  and  breweries,  in  several  noblemen's  establish- 
ments  in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  into  wash -houses  and  private 
breweries,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster ;  and  was  found  by  him  so  greatly  to  increase  the  heat  produced, 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  large  fireplaces,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  sort  of 
double  or  protecting  bottom  to  the  boiler.  It  remamed,  however,  for  Dr. 
Fyfe  to  prove  experimentally  the  great  accession  of  heat  produced  by  the 
burning  of  steam ;  so  as  no  longer  to  leave  any  doubts  as  to  the  great  advan- 
tage attending  this  practice.  For  this  reason,  we  would  recommend  its  adop- 
tion in  the  case  of  not-houses  heated  by  steam ;  or  even  by  hot  water,  where 
th&  water  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  steam.  The  mode  in 
which  the  steam  is  burned  in  a  wash-house  or  brewhouse  is  very  ample : 
the  boiler  is  kept  closely  covered ;  but  at  one  side,  that  next  the  wall,  there 
is  a  flue  of  communication  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  boiler  immediately 
under  the  lid,  and  another  flue  which  conducts  air  down  to  the  ash-pit.  By 
keeping  the  ash-pit  door  shut,  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  but  what  is  drawn 
down  through  this  flue ;  and,  of  course,  it  draws  down  the  steam  along  with 
it,  and  both  air  and  steam  pass  upwards  through  the  fire.  By  having  the 
upper  opening  of  the  air-flue  immediately  under  the  ceiling,  in  the  case  of 
wash-houses,  breweries,  &c ,  any  steam  from  the  washing-tubs,  or  any  vapour 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  drawn  down  and  consumed; 
and  thus  the  wash-house,  which  at  present  is  a  most  unwholesome  and  dis- 
greeable  place,  may  be  rendered  as  healthy  and  agreeable  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  domestic  ofiices  of  a  house.  See  what  we  have  said  on  this 
the  Suburban  Gardener^  p.  78 — 80. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  few  of  numerous  experiments  made  by 
Dr.Fyfe:  — 

**  The  vessel  contuned  two  puits  of  water. 
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Injwlnufc^  ISO© J  In  10  mln.,  180© ;  in  15  mln., 
,  iOO»:  to lOmln.,  210«.  ' 

Ip  «  mln.,  I46»i  boiled  in  lOj  mia 
Ditto  ditto  in  10  mln. 


Wiik  Steam, 
In  5  min.,  I?0'>:  in  10  min.,  1850*  In  13  mln.. 

20BP  i  boiled  briskly  in  14  min. 
In  5  mm.,  1500;  boiled  in  10  min. 
Ditto  ditto  in  9  min. 


In  other  trials  only  one  pint  of  water  was  used. 

In  3  min.,  l4(Pi  to  5  mto.,  190^;  to  6|  tola., 
boiled. 


In  3  mln.,  WOO;  to  5  mln.,  IflO©  j  in  7  min.,  190^ ; 
.  to  8|  mln..  boiled. 

In  a  m»i?.,  1«0°}  in  5  mto.,  190°;  in  6J  min 
boiled. 


In  3  min.,  160^ ;  in  5  min.,  boiled. 


In  numerous  other  experiments,  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  results 
were  found  to  be  always  the  same ;  the  water  invariably  boiling  more  rapidly 
when  the  steam  was  transmitted  through  the  furnace,  so  that  there  was  evi- 
dently an  increase  of  heat.  The  following  experiments  on  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  are  also  in  proof  of  this.  The  same  furnace 
and  steam  apparatus  were  used  as  in  the  preceding  trials,  but  a  smaller  vessel 
was  employed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  furnace  was  in  good 
condition,  and  contained  coke ;  and  there  was  half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pan. 

,    _  Without  SUam.  I  With  steam. 

In  8|  min.,  boiled ;  in  8  mto.,  the  furnace  lost    In  9^  min.,  boiled  j  in  8  mln.,  lort  5  os. 
4  Of.  I 

With  one  pint  of  water 

In  7  min.,  boiled  ;  In  15  mia,  lost  41  ot.  I  In  5  min.,  boiled :  in  15  min.,  loet  7  oi. 

In  4 mia,  boiled;  in  12  mia,  lost  61  oi.  | 

**  In  all  of  these  experiments,"  continues  Dr.  Fyfe,  **  I  found  that,  when 
the  steam  was  used,  it  required  the  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  the  inflammable 
matter.  Indeed,  when  this  was  not  done,  instead  of  there  being  an  increase, 
there  was  less  heat ;  the  water  in  the  evaporating  pan  not  being  made  to  boil 
so  quickly  when  steam  was  passed  througn  the  niel  as  when  it  was  omitted." 
(Janieton*i  Joum,,  No.  45.,  July,  1837,  p.  187.) 

Washing  by  Steam  was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Chaptal,  and  the  process  has  been  since  improved  on  by  Cadet-Devaux,  bv 
Curandeau,  and,  lastly,  by  M.  Bourgnon  de  Layre.  It  is  now  employed  in  all 
the  principal  hospitals  in  Paris.  The  process,  by  the  last  improvement,  is  con- 
ducted much  in  tne  same  way  that  potatoes  used  to  be  steamed  for  cattle,  in 
Scotland,  about  30  years  ago ;  that  is,  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  placed 
over  the  boiler ;  the  steam  rises,  and  is  condensed  among  them  into  water, 
which  falls  into  the  boilers,  carrying  the  dirt  with  it,  and  is  again  sent  up  pure 
in  the  form  of  steam,  the  dirt,  from  its  gravity,  remaining  in  the  boiler ;  and  this 
alternate  rarefaction  and  condensation  is  continued  till  all  the  dirt  of  the 
clothes  has  been  abstracted  from  them  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
which  is  occasionally  let  off  and  removed.  The  saving  of  water,  fuel,  and 
labour  is  so  great,  that  blankets  can  be  washed  in  Paris  at  less  than  a  farthing 
ft  pair.  The  principal  part  of  the  expense  is  that  of  soaking  the  blankets 
that  are  to  be  washed,  in  a  mixture  of  sof^  soap  and  water  previously  to  placing 
them  in  the  steam  apparatus.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant ^  June  7.  1837.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  The  Artesian  well  at  the  abbatoir,  near  the  Barri^re  de 
Gk'enelle,  becomes  every  day  more  interesting.  The  boring  has  already  reached 
the  enormous  depth  of  1360  f^.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  under- 
taking, says  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  his  last  report  to  the  municipal  council, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  geolo^ts,  from  its  connexion  with  their  science ; 
and  to  the  industrious,  from  its  pointing  out  the  chance  of  success  in  similar 
trials.  Success  will  lead  to  another  result,  already  foreseen  by  philosophers, 
which  consists  in  the  high  temperature  of  such  a  well :  consequently,  the  water 
may  be  instantly  employed  in  warm  baths. 
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This  well  was  commenced  on  December  30.  1833;  and,  during  the  1200  days 
which  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  works  have  been  directed  by  M.  Mulct, 
jun.,  and  have  not  been  discontinued  for  a  single  day.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  average  progress  has  been  upwards  of  1  ft.  1  in.  per  day. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  are  about  to  make  an  engagement  with  M. 
Mulot  to  bore  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  1800  ft.,  if  water  be  not  met  with 
before  reaching  this  depth.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant^  April  5.  1837.) 

Colossal  Elm  Tree  at  Brignoles.  —  M.  C.  Aquillon,  member  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  gives  the  following  details  respecting  the  large  elm 
which  exists  in  the  Place  Carami  at  Brignoles,  a  town  about  20  miles  north 
of  Toulon :  —  "On  the  25th  of  October,  1564,  Charles  IX.,  being  at  Brignoles, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  M.  Desparra,  which  is  opposite  to  this  tree,  and  wit- 
nessed, with  great  pleasure,  a  ball  which  took  place  under  it.  Michel  de 
r  Hospital,  who  was  born  in  1503,  was  Chancellor  in  1560,  and  died  in  1573, 
speaks  of  this  tree  (as  one  even  at  that  time  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
travellers)  in  one  of  his  works  in  Latin  verse,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  exiled  into  Provence.  Tradition  supposes  that  this  elm  was  ia 
existence  when  the  river  Carami,  which  at  present  runs  without  the  town, 
flowed  by  the  place  of  that  name.  This  colossus  of  vegetation  has  been  for  a 
long  time  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  post,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
piece  of  masonry,  which  fills  up  a  large  hollow  m  the  trunk.  Without  these 
supports  the  tree  would  have  been  infallibly  blown  down ;  for  the  part  sup- 
ported by  the  wooden  post  is  hollowed  out  to  the  origin  of  the  branches,  and 
even  serves  as  a  retreat  for  poor  artisans.  The  circumference  at  the  level  of 
the  ground  is  about  23  ft.,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  trunk  about  18  ft. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  from  9  in.  to  12  in. ;  and  in  the 
projecting  part  it  varies  from  3  in.  to  4  in."  {VE^cko  du  Monde  Savant,  April 
1.  1837.) 

GERMANY. 

Artesian  Wells,  —  In  many  parts  of  Germany  Artesian  wells  are  begun ;  and 
Italy,  of  which  the  volcanic  soil  is  totally  unknown,  is  in  her  turn  about  to 
make  a  trial.  M.  Mulot  sets  off  in  a  few  days  for  the  villa  of  the  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  at  Paris,  near  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  an 
Artesian  well.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  success.  At  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  30  Artesian  wells  are  in  progress  in  the  departments  of 
France. 

A  second  Artesian  wdl,  begun  at  Dresden,  had  obtained,  in  October  last, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  depth  of  840  ft.  This  source,  having  a 
temperature  of  68^  Fahr.,  furnishes  a  supply  of  14^  gallons  of  good  water  per 
second.  They  penetrated  through  62  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel;  810  ft.  of  marl 
and  chalk ;  43  tt.  of  pure  marl ;  and  22  ft.  of  grevish  freestone.  Admitting 
the  above  temperature  to  be  that  of  the  strata  at  this  depth,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Dresden  (48®  Fahr.), 
we  find  a  uniform  nicrease  of  temperature  of  1"20°  Cels.  for  every  100  ft.,  or 
1°  for  every  78  ft.  of  depth ;  but  this  increase  being  greater  than  that  actually 
observed  in  boring,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  of  this  well  comes  from 
a  greater  depth.  (VE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  April  5.  1837.) 

BELGIUM. 

Hybrid  Fern,  —  Gymnogr&mma  chrysophylla  Spreng,,  and  G.  calomelanos 
JCauk,  Hort.  Brit,,  No.  25325.  and  25329.,  are  two  beautiful  ferns,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  for  some  time  under  culture  in  the  stoves 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  collections.  They  have  also  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stoves  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Louvain,  where  a  hvbrid 
between  them  has  been  produced,  of  considerable  beauty.  This  hybrid  was 
purely  the  result  of  accident :  the  head  gardener,  M.  Donkelaar,  wishing  to 
raise  some  plants  of  G.  chrysophylla  sow^  the  sporules  of  that  species,  and 
found  great  part  of  the  progen v  to  be  intermediate  between  it  and  G.  calo- 
melanos.    We  have  no  doubt  this  hybrid  will  soon  be  introduced  into  British 
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collections ;  and  the  fact  of  a  hybrid  fern  being  produced  accidentally  affords 
a  valuable  hint  for  attempting  to  produce  others  according  to  art.  The  species 
and  varieties  furnished  to  us  by  nature  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material, 
and  it  is  for  roan  to  improve  them,  for  his  various  purposes  of  beauty  or  use,  by 
all  the  different  modes  of  culture  with  which  he  is  acauainted,  or  can  devise ; 
and  of  these  hybridising  may  be  considered  as  one  ot  the  chief.  {L'Kcho  du 
Monde  Savant,  June  10.  1837.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Lausanne  J  March,  1836.  —  You  will  receive  with  this  a  packet  containing 
various  dried  specimens,  sketches  of  trees,  dimensions,  and  other  particulars, 
which  Mrs.  B.  and  I  have  collected  for  your  Arboretum,  We  have  now  been 
here  exactly  two  years  j  and  we  set  out,  m  a  day  or  two,  for  Italy,  whence  you 
shall  hear  from  us.  We  have  made  a  great  many  excursions ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  delighted  both  with  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  connected  with  Switzerland,  is 
the  difference  in  climate  and  in  productions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  locality,  and  even  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other*  The  old  custom  of 
leading  a  stranger  to  a  spot,  where  with  one  hand  he  can  touch  a  strawberry 
and  with  the  other  eternal  snow,  is  still  kept  up ;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  a  work  published  nearly  a  century  ago  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when 
originally  written :  — 

**  The  climate  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the  Jorat,  in  the  environs  of 
the  lakes,  in  the  smiling  and  fertile  plains,  which  are  found  here  and  there, 
and  along  the  declivities  and  hills  which  look  towards  the  south,  is  very  warm  ; 
the  vegetation  there  is  rich  and  forward;  the  productions  those  of  countries 
situated  under  the  most  favourable  latitudes.  In  the  environs  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  for  example,  which  are  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  Jorat  and  the  Jura,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  the  heat  is  such,  that 
sweet  chestnuts,  walnuts,  horsechestnuts,  and  even  Lombardy  poplars,  thrive  ; 
it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Lombardy  does  not  attain  the  same 
height,  erect  growth,  and  beauty,  that  it  does  in  Italy.  Wheat  generally  comes 
into  ear  and  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  cut  alK>ut  the  middle 
of  July.  Rye  shoots  up  in  April,  comes  into  ear  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month  or  the  commencement  of  May,  flowers  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  cut 
about  the  end  of  July.  Oats  come  into  ear  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  are 
cut  immediately  afler  the  wheat,  in  the  end  of  July.  The  vine  begins  to  shoot 
about  the  end  of  February ;  it  is  in  full  flower  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
grapes  are  commonlv  gathered  about  the  be^nning  of  October.  The  meadows 
are  green  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  are  mown  at 
the  commencement  of  July,  and  a  second  time  in  the  middle  of  August.  Near 
Lausanne,  it  is  observed  that  the  harvest  takes  place  about  eleven  days  sooner 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  than  on  the  summit.  On  the  border  of  the  lake,  at 
Cour,  laurels  grow  in  the  open  air ;  melons  and  figs  ripen  quickly  and  per- 
fectly ;  pine-apples  are  kept  in  the  green-house,  and  never  heated.  Towards 
the  summit  of^tne  hill,  nuts  are  rarely  found,  and  all  the  figs  perish :  peaches 
never  attain  maturity  there ;  and  it  is  only  apple  and  pear  trees  whicn  ripen 
their  fruit."  {Hist.  Nat,  Jorat,  i.  p.  5.) 

There  are,  however,  some  elevated  cantons,  which  are  surrounded  with 
rocks,  and  enjoy  a  mild  temperature ;  these  are  mostly  narrow  valleys,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  smiling  valleys  through  which  the  Broye  flows,  that  of 
Mondon,  and  between  Mondon  and  Payerne. 

It  is  different  in  other  elevated  cantons,  such  as  those  of  Chalet-a-Gobet» 
Chalet  de  la  Ville,  &c. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
Zones  of  Vegetation  observed  in  the  Scandinavian  Pemnsula,  —  **  At  North 
Cape,  lat.  71^,  potatoes,  broccoli,  and  gooseberries  are  reared  with  some  diffip 
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culty.  One  degree  farther  south,  at  Alten  (70®),  a  little  barley  ioak«8  ittr 
appearance.  At  Enontekis  (68°  30'),  the  crops  (barley  and  bear^  yield  a  re- 
munerating harvest,  on  an  average,  once  in  three  years.  Rye  and  herop  cdkinot 
be  successfully  cultivated  beyond  the  66th,  nor  oats  beyond  the  64th,  parftDei. 
This  latter  is  also  the  general  limits  of  garden  cultivation.  The  cherry  tree^ 
alder,  and  maple  cease  to  thrive  beyond  the  63d ;  the  ash  and  the  willow,  at 
the  66th;  the  elm,  lime,  and  oak,  at  the  61st  parallel.  The  natural  beeeh 
woods  of  Sweden  do  not  extend  beyopd  lat.  57°.  Finally,  the  mulberry,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  walnut  arrive  at  perfection  in  Schonem  (54°),  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  coasts  of  Norway,  vegetation  is  less 
curbed  by  the  rigours  of  winter  than  in  corresponding  parallels  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ldng,  pears,  plums,  and  sometimes  eveto 
chestnuts,  ripen  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Moldes,  6:^°  47^  north  latitude.*' 
(FortelPt  Statistics  of  Sweden,  as  quoted  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  No.  ♦♦., 
April,  1836.) 

INDIA. 

"  The  singular  Form  which  many  of  the  Trees  assume  [in  the  Island  ofLUOe 
Carimon,  near  Singapore]  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied  phe- 
nomena displayed  by  the  vegetable  creation.  1  allude  more  particularly,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  a  remarkable  and  very  obvious  disposition  in  the  roots 
and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  larger  trees  to  form  winged  appendages  6f 
great  magnitude.  These  tabular  compressed  appendages  are  three  or  fbdr  in 
number :  they  obviously  serve  as  supports  to  the  weighty  incumbent  mass  ef 
stem  and  leaves,  thus  compensating  tor  the  want  of  depth  of  soil,  only  a  few 
inches  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  before  they  are  obstructed  by  (he 
surface  of  the  rock :  they  are  thus  forced  to  extend  horizontally.  A  tree  6f 
this  description,  torn  up  by  its  roots,  affords  a  singular  spectacle,  and  one  in 
which  the  economy  of  vegetable  life  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this 
economy  is  obviously  exerted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  oppose  its 
developement.  Every  crevice  in  the  rocky  base,  every  chink,  has  been  occa- 
pied  by  the  roat ;  a  thin,  but  hardy,  network  extends  along  the  ground,  to  a 
distance  often  equal  to  the  noble  altitude  of  the  tree  itself.  The  thin-winged 
appendages  to  the  tree,  or  its  supporting  walls,  as  they  may  justly  be  termed, 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  roots  than  of  trunk,  though  altogether  out  of 
the  earth.  Thev  possess,  generally,  a  smooth,  soflish,  and  very  thin  cuticle, 
green  underneath,  abounding  in  the  vegetable  juices  of  the  tree,  and  are  re- 
markably hard.  They  sometimes  extend  horizontally,  in  a  straight,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  curved,  direction,  15ft.  or  20  ft.;  their  edges  being  6,  8,  or 
more  feet  above  the  ground,  gradually  decreasing  from  the  stem  to  tbe  earth. 
In  some  instances  they  are  formed  into  walls,  resembling  fortifications."  (Fin' 
layson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochtn^China,  as  quoted  for  us  by  J.  B,  W,) 

"  The  most  extraordinary  Plant  in  these  [the  Sechang]  Islands,  is  one  bearing 
affinity  both  to  Dioscorea  and  to  Menispcrmum,  but  differing  from  both  in  Bome 
essential  generic  characters.  The  great  beauty  of  the  creepmg  stem,  suspended 
in  elegant  festoons  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  were  sufficient 
to  attract  attention.  But  the  most  singular  property  of  this  herbaceous  plant 
is  the  disposition  which  it  has  of  forming  tuberous  roots  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary size ;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  because,  independently  of  the  small 
size  of  its  stem,  scarcely  larger  than  a  quill,  it  is  found  growing  in  the  most 
arid  and  sterile  situations,  without  a  particle  of  earth  to  conceal  its  roots ; 
neither  are  its  leaves  succulent,  nor  its  stem  nor  root  of  a  texture  apparently 
fitted  to  convey  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  juice,  both  being  hard  and 
fibrous.  The  singular  tuberosity  of  this  plant  is  formed  at  the  exit  of  the  root 
from  the  rack,  or  surrounding  stones,  and  is,  in  general,  buried  about  one  fourth 
under  the  surface.  The  part  exposed  is  globular,  of  a  dirty  white  colour* 
warty ;  and  internally,  the  yam  is  tough  and  fibrous,  rather  than  spong}*.  One 
brought  on  board,  on  account  of  its  size,  weighed  474  lb.,  and  measured  9|  ft. 
ii!i  Circumference ;  others,  of  still  greater  size,  were  not  uncommon.    It  will 
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be  conceived,  that  such  vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  but  little  adapted 
to  become  the  food  of  man ;  it  is,  however,  not  altogether  neglected  for  that 
use,  though  but  rarely  had  recourse  to.  For  this  purpose,  the  farinaceous 
matter  is  separated  from  the  juice,  vegetable  fibre,  and  other  products,  by 
dr^dng,  maceration,  &c.    The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

'*  Of  all  the  tuberous  roots,  this  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  extraordinary.  In  other  plants  of  tne  kind,  the  tuberosities  are  pro- 
portiond  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  their  visible  means  of  nourishment.  In 
this  the  yam  is  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  and  its  stem  extremely  small.  The 
means  of  nourishment  are  by  no  means  apparent.  Earth  and  water,  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  vegetable  nutriment,  are  almost  altogeUier  wanting :  the  stem 
is  not  of  a  structure  to  require  anything  but  simple  support  from  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  There  remainvio  visible  source  but  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
its  numerous  leaves  are  amply  exposed,  through  the  aid  of  tne  surrounding 
trees."  (Ibid.) 

The  Melon  it  the  choicest  fruit  of  Bokhara.  —  There  are  two  distinct  species 
of  melons,  which  the  people  class  into  hot  and  cold ;  the  first  rifiens  in  Jime, 
and  is  the  common  musk  or  scented  melon  of  India,  and  not  superior  in 
flavour :  the  other  ripens  in  July,  and  is  the  true  melon  of  Toorkistan.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water-melon,  and  comes  to  maturity  after  being 
seven  months  in  the  ground.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  sort,  and 
generally  of  an  oval  shape,  exceeding  2  and  3  feet  in  circumference.  Some  are 
much  larger,  and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn  have  exceeded  4  ft.  One 
has  a  notion  that  what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high-flavoured ;  but  no 
fruit  can  be  more  luscious  than  the  melon  of  Bokhara.  I  always  looked  upon 
the  melon  as  an  inferior  fruit  till  I  went  to  that  country ;  nor  do  I  believe 
their  flavour  will  be  credited  by  any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The  melons 
of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia,  bear  no  comparison  with  them ;  not  even 
the  celebrated  fruit  of  Ispahan  itself.  The  pulp  is  rather  hard,  about  2  in. 
thick,  and  is  sweet  to  the  very  skin ;  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  is  the  great 
proof  of  superiority.  A  kind  of  molasses  is  extracted  from  these  melons,  which 
might  be  easily  converted  into  sugar.  There  are  various  kinds  of  melons :  the 
best  is  named  kochechu,  and  has  a  green  and  yellow-coloured  skin :  another  is 
called  ak  nubat,  which  means  white  sugar-candy;  it  is  yellow,  and  exceedingly 
rich.  The  winter  melon  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  called  kara-koobuk,  and  said 
to  surpass  all  the  others.  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  great  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Melons  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhara  throughout  the  year,  and  arc  preserved 
by  merely  hanging  them  up  apart  from  one  another ;  for  which  those  of  the 
winter  crop  are  best  suited.  The  water-melons  of  Bokhara  are  good,  and 
attain,  also,  an  enormous  bulk  :  twenty  people  may  partake  of  one  ;  and  two 
of  them,  it  is  said,  form  sometimes  a  load  for  a  donkey.  The  cucumbers  are 
likewise  superior."  (Bumes*s  Travels  into  Bokhara,  as  quoted  for  us  by  J,  B,  W,) 

Vegetation  of  the  Mountains  of  Ni/igherry,  —  M.  Perrottet,  director  of  the 
wden  at  Pondicherry,  writes  to  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  in  a  letter  dated 
Ka'iti,  containing  curious  information  on  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of 
I^illgherry.  The  East  India  Company  have  granted  the  experimental  farm  at 
KaJiti  to  the  French  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon.  This  farm  is 
situated  in  a  very  favourable  spot  for  botanical  researches,  and  for  the  natural- 
isation of  plants.  The  governor  intends  collecting  all  the  useful  and  interesting 
plants  of  the  Nillgherrv,  to  cultivate  and  propagate  there,  and  then  to  send 
them  to  the  Roval  garden  at  Pondicherry,  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  colonies  and  France.  He  wishes,  also,  to  sow  at  this  establishment  different 
sorts  of  seeds  of  grain  and  forage,  &c.,  to  supply  the  colony  of  Pondicherry, 
which  is  very  deficient  in  both ;  and  that  of  Bourbon,  which  suffers  no  less 
from  a  want  of  these  productions.  In  the  middle  of  India,  a  vegetation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Europe  is  found.  Two  very  distinct  regions  characterise  the 
Nilgherir:  the  region  of  the  lower  mountains,  and  that  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains.    In  the  first,  most  of  the  plants  of  tropical  India  are  foimd ;  while  in 
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the  alpine  region,  or  the  high  mountains,  grow  the  IZanunculkceae,  Gea6dneeg 
UmbelliferaB,  and  other  plants  of  temperate  climates.  One  of  the  finest  trees 
which  adorn  the  hills,  and  which  is  now  in  flower,  is  a  magnolia,  or,  rather, 
talauma;  which  is  more  than  50  ft.  high :  its  flowers  exhale  an  extremely  sweet 
odour,  which  scents  the  air  to  a  great  distance.  {UHemiet^  Feb.  1837.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices^ 
ENGLAND. 


OwEU*t  Animalised  Carbon,  —  Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Owen  happening 
to  be  at  Copenhagen,  and  observing  that  the  emptyings  of  the  privies,  and 
the  bones,  and  such  like  domestic  refuse,  had  been  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  deposited  in  four  or  five  large  pits  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  it  as  manure.  He  purchased  the  contents  of  all 
these  pits,  and  is  now  selling  it  in  the  form  of  compressed  powder,  as  a  most 
valuable  manure,  which  it  doubtless  is.  In  1835,  700  tons  of  this  manure 
were  sent  from  the  manufactory  at  Copenhagen;  in  1836,  1600  tons,  and  in 
1837,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  our  informant,  Mr.  Petersen, 
le(l  Copenhagen,  3000  tons  were  exported. 

The  South  London  FloricuUural  Society  have  held  several  shows,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  at  the  Surrey  Zoologicul  Gardens,  which  have  been 
numerously  attended :  many  choice  articles  nave  been  exhibited,  and  many 
prizes  obtained.  The  Surrey  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  improve  in  beauty  every 
year,  and  the  named  trees  there,  which  constitute  the  arboretum,  are  now 
becoming  very  interesting  objects. 

A  Collection  of  Cdctece  and  Orchidece^  said  to  include  a  number  of  species 
never  before  in  the  country,  arrived  in  London  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
has  since  been  on  sale  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charlwood.  Among  the 
most  extensive  purchasers  of  these  plants,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Harris  of 
Kingsbury;  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  commenced  horticultural  and  botani- 
cal pursuits  with  great  ardour,  and  who,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  and  the  good  sense  to  engage  him  as  his 
head  gardener,  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  render  important  service  to  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  science.  —  CoTid, 

A  new  Hybrid  Rhododendron,  originated  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of 
R,  arboreum  with  R.  p6nticum,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  some  years  ago, 
is  now  in  flower  in  ttie  green-house  at  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's,  Camden 
Hill.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a  rich  pink,  inclining  to  scarlet,  very  similar 
to  the  colour  of  R.  phoeniceum  (Azalea  phoenicea);  and  Mr.  Caie,  Her 
Grace's  gardener,  informs  us  that  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  that,  though  he  has  taken  the  plant  into  the  green-house,  yet  he 
considers  it  quite  hardy,  it  having  stood  in  the  open  border  at  Camden  Hill 
two  or  three  winters. 

77ie  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  —  I  had  often  heard  of  the  magnificent 
range  of  horticultural  buildines  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden ;  but  never, 
since  their  completion,  had  I  seen  them  until  yesterday,  when,  having  some 
business  to  transact  with  the  curator,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  minutely 
inspecting  them.  The  entire  ran^e  of  bufldings  extends  about  320  ft.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  curvilinear-roofed  green-houses,  forming  the 
extreme  ends ;  two  intermediate  hot-houses,  or  stoves,  with  flat  sloping  roofs; 
four  connecting  corridors,  forming  the  principal  entrances  from  the  terrace- 
walk  in  front,  each  having  a  glazed  curvilinear  roof;  and  a  splendid  conserva- 
tory in  the  centre  of  the  ran^e ;  which,  being  surmounted  by  an  elegant  glass 
dome,  somewhat  resembling  m  its  outline  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  40  ft.  fi'om  the  floor,  gives  such  an  imposing 
and  fascinating  effect  to  the  whole,  that  1  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe 
it.    But  the  peculiarly  distinguishing  and  most  important  feature  in  this  range 
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of  buildings  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls,  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  metal  and  glass,  the  dome  and  the  curvilinear  roofs  being  formed  of 
wrought-iron  bars,  whilst  the  gutters  and  all  the  framework  of  the  upright 
sashes  are  of  cast  iron  :  the  flat  sloping  roofs  have  also  cast-iron  rafters,  the 
intermediate  sashes  or  lights  being  made  with  wrought-iron  rims  and  copper 
bars,  and  glazed  upon  the  patent  shield  principle ;  which,  I  am  told,  is  an 
effectual  preventive  against  breakage  by  frost :  the  doors  are  likewise  of  cast 
iron,  with  copper  bars  ;  and,  what  is  particularlv  worthy  of  remark,  they  are 
made  to  sliae  in  grooves,  upon  brass  rollers,  mstead  of  being  hung  in  the 
usual  way,  by  whicn  are  gained  several  important  advantages,  too  obvious  to 
mention.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  by  any  verbal  description,  of  the 
lightnesss  and  elegance  of  these  horticultural  buildings.  Their  seemingly  airy 
and  unsubstantial  form  produces  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  at  a  first 
elance,  a  magic-like  effect,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  absorbed  in  a 
feeling  of  amazement  at  the  real  strength  and  firmness  of  the  several  build- 
ings, announcing  a  durability  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  The  erection 
of  these  metallic  houses,  as  I  am  informed,  was  commenced  in  1832,  by 
Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co.  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  range  of  buildings  was 
not  completed  until  last  summer,  when  the  conservatory,  which  forms  the 
chief  point  and  centre  of  attraction,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  jun., 
also  of  Birmingham.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Jones  to  state,  that  the 
design  for  the  conservatory  was  orifi;inally  furnished  by  him,  and  the  buildinff 
was,  in  &ct,  executed  under  his  immediate  superintendence ;  Mr.  Clark 
having,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co., 
about  three  years  ago,  as  I  have  learned,  engaged  that  gentleman  to  superin- 
tend the  manufacturing  department  of  his  extensive  and  increasing  concern. 
With  respect  to  the  gardens  themselves,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  the  intelligent  and  scientific  curator  of  the  establishment, 
not  only  for  the  judicious  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  but 
also  for  the  beautiful  and  perfect  order  in  which  they  are  kept.  The  site, 
however,  is  decidedly  inferior  either  to  the  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens ;  both  the  latter  being  beautifully  undulated  by  nature,  whilst  the 
former  is  remarkably  flat.  Art,  however,  has  done  its  best  to  compensate  for 
natural  deficiencies ;  and  those  essential  elements  of  the  picturesque,  rock, 
wood,  and  water,  are  so  happily  interspersed  and  combined,  as  to  make  us 
oblivious  that  nature  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  adornment  of  this  really 
enchanting  spot.  —  J.  C.  TViomas,     Prettwich^  June  16.  1837. 

SCOTLAND. 

Early^nwwing  Groat,  —  Mr.  Ka^  of  the  Shiphaugh  Farm,  near  Stirling, 
commenced  cutting  grass  on  April  25.,  which  turned  out  a  tolerably  good 
sward.  The  field  consists  of  nearly  two  acres  of  clayey  loam,  which  was 
sown  down  on  July  1 1. 1836,  with  the  following  mixture:  —  Italian  ryesrass^ 
perenuial  ryegrass,  Timothy  grass,  meadow  k>xtail,  white  and  red  clover, 
and  cow-grass.  The  Italian  ryegrass,  in  the  mean  time,  is  far  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  confirms  the  opinion  we  had  previously  formed  of  this  newly 
introduced  grass,  that  there  is  no  agriculturfu  plant  better  adapted  to  come  in, 
afler  the  turnip  season,  as  early  green  food  for  cattle.  When  cultivated  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  along  with  TYiiblium  incarn^tum 
(crimson  ryegrass),  which  keeps  pace  with  the  Italian  ryegrass  in  early  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  (Siirling  Obterver,) 


Art.  IV.     Restrospeciive  Criticism. 

Errata,  —  In  p.  279.,  lines  12.  and  14.  from  the  bottom,  delete  the 
inverted  commas ;  it  being  the  reviewer  who  speaks,  and  not  Mr.  Herbert. 
In  p.  306.  for  "  Pullen,"  read  "Puller." 
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Art.  V.     Queries  and  Amtoers* 

You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar  are  annualljr 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  i4'cer  saccharinum,  in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kid,  in  his  Bridg- 
water Treatucy  B&p  they  are  "  cultivated  "  !) ;  and,  as  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  flow  of  this  juice  have  puzzled  me  to  explain  them,  I  have  resolved  to 
state  them  to  you.  Ist,  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents :  yet 
the  same  degrees  of  heat,  even  after  frost,  have  not  always  the  same  effect. 
Thus,  a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind. 
A  bracing  wind  promotes  the  discharge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2dly, 
The  juice  flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree 
has  ceased,  tap  a  new  tree,  and  it  will  flow  considerably,  as  if  a  certain  quan- 
tity was  discharged  b^'  the  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
3d.  Tap  a  tree  early  m  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  iuice  will  flow ; 
tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  moderately  warm,  and  the  juice  will 
issue  in  streams.  February,  and  earl^  in  March,  are  the  months  in  which  the 
sugar  is  made.  The  people  encamp  m  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the 
trees  cease  to  flow,  or  they  have  procured  as  much  as  they  require.  Now,  I 
wish  to  know,  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  moile- 
ratdy  cold  night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  ?  The  farmers  told 
me,  **  We  can  do  nothing  in  sugar-making  without  cold  nights."  I  thought 
that  the  sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place.  State 
the  facts  in  your  Magazine,  if  you  please;  but  give  me  the  explanation  by 
letter,  or  add  it  to  the  article.  —  M.    Philadelphia,  March  16.  1837. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  flow  of  sap  from  the  sugar  maple  of  the 
United  States,  so  accurately  detailed  by  your  correspondent  at  Philadelphia, 
show,  not  only  what  is  known  from  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  juice,  but  also  under  what  circumstances  the  flow  is 
more  or  less  copious. 

The  movements  of  the  sap  of  the  maple  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  all 
other  trees  at  the  same  season,  or  that  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  weather.  Why  do  not  trees  yield  a  flow  of  sap  from  a  wound  in  summer  ? 
Because  every  drop  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  that  growing  season  is  required 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  transpiring  bark,  leaves,  and  lengthening  shoots, 
with  their  flowers  or  fruit ;  so  that  there  is  no  excess  to  run  out  of  a  wound. 
And  why  does  the  sap  not  flow  in  winter  ?  Because,  in  that  cold  season,  it  is 
inspissated ;  and  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  then  all  naturally  sealed.  On  the 
return  of  spring,  however,  the  sap  becomes  fluid ;  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  b^n 
to  swell,  an  ascending  current  commences,  and  continues  during  warm 
weather,  and  is  expended  not  only  in  enlarging  the  buds,  but  escapes  imper- 
ceptibly and  copiously  through  the  porous  bark.  During  this  process,  should 
a  irosty  night  or  "bracing  wind"  happen,  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  shut  up, 
and  the  sap  accumulates  within  the  vascular  membranes ;  and  if,  when  so  col- 
lected and  pent  up,  the  tree  be  tapped,  an  abundant  stream  will  issue  out,  and 
continue  to  run  until  the  surcharge  is  exhausted,  or  until  a  warm  state  of  the 
air  causes  a  general  evaporation  of  the  juices  from  every  other  part  of  the  tree, 
or,  lastiy,  until  the  flow  becomes  arrested  by  frost. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  sap  is  alternately  scanty  and  copious,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  as  the  tree  has  been  more  or  less  pre- 
viously drained  during  the  spring  months ;  that  is,  during  the  period  which 
elapses  between  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  developement  of  the 
foliage. 

That  sap  keeps  ascending  to,  and  accumulating  on,  the  recently  formed 
layers  of  liber  and  alburnum,  when  the  juices  in  the  bark  are  congealed  by 
frost,  may  be  inferred  from  what  often  takes  place  in  America,  and  other 
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northern  countries,  in  very  hard  and  iong-continued  frost ;  namely,  the  largest 
and  hardest  timber  trees  are  rent  asunder  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  warmer 
sap,  and  elastic  gases  enclosed  therewith.  —  J,  M.    London,  Aprils  1837. 

IlorHcuUnrfU  Societies,  —  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
scheme  of  prizes  so  as  to  afford  equal  chances  to  all  competitors..  We  have 
not  funds  sufficient  to  give  separate  prizes  in  every  article  for  nurserymen  and 
£entlemen*s  gardeners.  Could  you  not  assist  us  by  requesting  the  officers  of 
aorticuitural  societies  to  send  you  their  schemes,  and  by  giving  them  in  the 
December  Number  of  your  Magazine,  either  in  a  tabular  or  digested  form  ?  -^ 
T.  W.     Banuley,  June  28.  1837. 

Pisum  sp.  —  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  excellent  work  on  AmaryWidaceeB  mentions, 
(p.  353.)  a  leguminous  plant,  which  he  had  seen  cultivated  in  Yorkshire,  having 
the  growth  of  a  Vigorous  field-pea,  but  seeds  that  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
call  beans,  and  which  have  the  flavour  of  beans  when  boiled.  The  plant  is 
very  fertile,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  mixed  production  between  the 
pea  and  the  bean.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  could  procure 
seeds  of  this  vtry  remarkable  plant  ?  —  Tkomat  Brown.     York,  April^  1837. 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Award  of  Vie  Judges  at  the  Exhibition^  May  13,  1837  >— 

The  Gold  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  exotic  Orchidcs,  to  Sigismond  Rucker, 
Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.8.;  for  exotic  OrcMdese,  to  Messrs.  Rotiisson  of  Tooting; 
for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 

T^e  Oold  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Norbitbn ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green^house 
plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq. 

The  Large  Silver  Medal,  ^-  For  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Redding, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  melon-shaped  Ckcii,  to  Mr.  George 
Giennv,  F.H.S. ;  for  Oncidium  pi^milum,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to 
B.  Afilier,  Esq.,  of  Collier's  Wood,  Merton ;  for  Dendrobium  speciosum,  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  Exeter ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William 
Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Ham- 
mersmith;  for  rhododendrons,  in  pots,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for 
rhododendrons,  in  pots,  to  Mr.  N.  Gaines  of  Battersea;  for  Chinese  and 
Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  for  a  large  collection 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera, 
to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Messrs.  RoUtson :  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John 
Green ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Butcher ;  for  tall  Ckcti,  to  Mr.  John 
Green ;  for  cherries,  to  Mr.  G.  Sheilb,  £rskine,*near  Glaspw :  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  George  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  Perftins,  Esq., 
F.H.S.;  for  Azalea  Indica  nulchra,  to  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to  Miss  Tunno, 
of  Taplow  Lodge ;  for  jE^rica  Monsonidnay  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Fince ; 
for  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 

The  Silver  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
F.H.S.;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  King,  gardener  at  Hillingdon  Piace, 
near  Uxbridge ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Hanwell  Nursery,  Eal- 
ing; for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  Gaines;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  Redding ;  for  AmarylWddce^e,  to  Mr, 
Salter  of  Chiselhurst ;   for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Falconer ;  for 
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shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.8.;  for  figs,  to  Mr.  Nieroan;  (ot 
grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr. 
John  Davis  ;  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  Erythrina  /aurifolia,  to  Mr. 
George  Mills,  F.H.S. ;  for  Gesnera  sp.  to  the  Misses  Garnier;  for  Clianthat 
puniceus,  to  Mr.  Barter  of  Roehampton ;  for  Z^inia  hdrrida,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Maxted  j  for  Dry&ndra  formosa,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince ;  for  Brug- 
inansta  bicolor,  to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S. ;  for  auriculas,  to  Messrs. 
Colley  and  Hill ;  for  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H.S. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  William  Hurst, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Batho,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs. 
Allan  and  Rogers  of  Battersea;  for  s^nemones,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  C.  Russell  of  Battersea  j  for  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Butcher ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  of  Twickenham ;  for  citrons,  to  Mr.  John  Moss,  gardener 
to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  apples,  to  the  Rev.  F.  Beadon,  F.H.S.;  for 
cucumbers,  to  Mr.  James  Bisshopp;  for  cucumbers,  to  Mr.  George  MUls, 
F.H.S.;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthill,  gardener 
to  Captain  Trotter,  F.H.S.;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman;  for  ClintdnM 
pulch^Ua,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bagshot  Park ;  for  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  a  chrysanthemum,  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthill. 

Meeting,  June  6.  \S21,—  Exhibited,— PlanU.  Two  boxes  of  heartsease, 
from  Mr.  Mountjoy;  one  box  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  Hogs;  Phl6x  Drum- 
m6ndti,  16  pelargoniums  in  pots,  Ferbena  Tweediafui,  ^na^lis  Philfpsn,  and 
a  brown  nasturtium,  from  Mr.  Dennis ;  hybrid  rhododendron  between  R^ 
arboreum  and  R,  p6nticum,  from  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq. ;  j^rica  vestlta, 
'LvciVivtoides  nova,  ovata,  persplcua,  Beaum6ntia,  odora  r6sea,  Hartn^Uo, 
echiiflora,  and  vestita  purpurea ;  Gompholobium  polym6rphum,  Chor6zema 
ovkta,  C.  Henchmanni,  and  C.  H.  var.;  Platylobium  formosum,  C^isus 
Rhodopnae^a,  Pulten<r^a  biloba,  Phl6x  Drummdndn,  Cosmelia  rubra,  Calceo- 
liLria  parddntha, and  Eriostemon  cuspidktum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence;  Kennedy^ 
inophyila,  from  Mr.  H.  Fenton,  gardener  to  J.  Berens,  Esq. ;  ilntirrhinum 
caryophylloldes,  from  P.  Conway,  gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivan,  Esq.; 
Bifrcn^ria  aurantiaca,  Aerides  odor^tum,  Saccoldbium  gutt^tum,  Epid^odrum 
aromaticum,  Trigonidium  obtusuro,  Zygop^talum  Mack^,  Cattle}'^  Forbescr, 


Maxillaria  tetr&gona,  Oncfdium  papilio,  Epid^ndrum  sp.  from  Guatemala, 
and  O.  crfspum,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq. ;  a 
brace  of  cucumbers,  from  the  Marquess  of  Blandford;  Kennedya  coccinea, 
and  K.  dilatkta,  from  Mr.  Glenny;  GailUirdta  picta,  PhMx  Drummondit, 
Tropas^olum  pentaph('llum,  Nemophila  atomaria.  Petunia  sp.  large  blush. 
Petunia  sp.  seedling  tiybrid ;  iSldum  azureum,  ^^rum  zebrinum,  Berberit  si- 
nensis, 5})iraB^a  b^lla,  Pentstemon  Scouleri,  Ferbena  Tweediana,  Psednia  te- 
nuifolia  (double  varietv)  Clerod^ndrum  frligrans,  Xrupinus  rivul^ris  (dwarf 
variety),  X..  liicidus,  Cnrysfei*  crocea,  Oxvura  cbrysanthemoldes,  Plectrites 
congesta,  ColHnsia  bicolor.  Clematis  montana ;  Calceol^a  pendula  sup^rba, 
integrifdlia,  densiflora,  viscoslssima,  sulphurea,  cestri^nsis,  Jupiter,  Vul- 
can, Pizarro,  Pagoda,  Indian  Chief. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  for  orchideous  plants ;  a  silver  Knightian  Med^  to  Mrs.  Law. 
rence,  for  the  Eriostemon  cuspidatum ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr. 
G.  Glenny,  and  Mr.  H.  Fenton,  for  the  species  of  Kennedya  exhibited. 

Atvard  of  the  Judges  at  the  Exhibition,  June  10.  1837  :  — 

The  Gold  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  cut  rhododendrons,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove 
and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  IV&s.  Lawrence,  F.H.2S. 

Tfie  Gold  Banksian  Medal,  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  William  Barnes,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.^ 
F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera,  to  lUfr. 
John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.    F.H.S. 
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The  Large  Silver  Medal.  —  For  seedling  pelargoniums,  to  Edmund  Foster, 
Esq. ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Cock  of  Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums, 
to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to 
Mr,  J.  Green,  eardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. ;  for  shrubby 
calceoJarias,  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to 
Lady  Clarke ;  for  pine  apples,  to  Mr.  John  Davis ;  for  melon-shaped  C4cti, 
to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  heaths,  to  Mr. 
E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. :  for  a  collection  of  orchi- 
daceous plants,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S.;  for  a  large  collec« 
tion  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  W.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green-houseplants,  of  different  genera,  to 
Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  tall  Cdcti,  to  Mr. 
John  Green ;  for  Russelia  ^'6ncea,  to  Mr.  Falconer*  gardener  to  A.  Palmer, 
Esq. ;  for  iVep^nthes  distillatdria,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S. ; 
for  Bordnta  serrul^ta,  to  Mr.  D.  Douelas,  gardener  to  the  Earl  de  Grey, 
F.H.S.;  for  Clematis  azurea,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young  of  Epsom;  for  ferns, 
to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S. 

The  Silver  Knightian  Medal,  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  William  Hurst,  gar- 
dener to  Jos.  Batho,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  heartsease,  to  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Rogers  of  Battersea ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Miss  Traill,  Hayes,  Bromley;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  T.  Gaines  of  Batter- 
sea;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Falconer;  for  shrubby  calceolarias, 
to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  grapes,  to  Mr. 
C.  Judd,  gardener  to  W.  Gambier,  Esq.,  of  Sacombe  Park ;  for  melons,  to 
Mr.  C.  Edwards,  South  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  R. 
Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Waterer,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Norbiton  Common;  for  green-house  azaleas,  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith ;  for  melon-shaped  C&cti,  to  Mr.  Dennis  of  Chelsea ;  for  a  col- 
lection of  orchidaceous  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Gong6ra 
atropurpurea,  to  Mr.  R.  Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  ereen-house  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to 
B.  Miller,  Esq. ;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to 
Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent eenera,  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq. ;  for 
^ristolochia  trilobiita,  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  apricots,  to  Mr.  Nieman ; 
for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  raspberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman. 

The  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  For  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  Bridges  of 
Hampton  ;  for  heatsease,  to  Mr.  King  of  HiUingdon  Place,  Uxbridge ;  for 
heartsease,  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Mounjoy  of  Ealing  ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.E. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  pelaigoniums,  to  Mr.  W. 
Catleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane  Street;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to 
Mr.  James  Lane ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  James  Falconer ;  for  shrubby 
calceolarias,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Be  van,  Esq.,  F.H.8. ;  for 
grapes,  to  Mr.  Davis ;  for  melons,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall ;  for  six  stove  and  green^iouse  plants,  of 
different  genera,  to  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  tali  Oftcti,  to  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden 
Park ;  for  Cape  Ensatae,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane ;  for  succulent  plants,  to  Mr.  G. 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Chordzema  ov^ta,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young;  for  CUntonia 
pulch^ila,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bsjgshot  Park ;  for  J^rica  echiifldra,  to  John 
Allnutt,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  Deutzia  scabra,  to  Mr.  J.  Spence,  gardener  to  R. 
Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Kennedys  dilatata,  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  F.H.S.; 
for  Passiflora  kermesina,  to  Mr.  J.  Conway,  gardener  to  L.  Sulivan,  Esq., 
F.H.S. ;  for  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  to  Mr.  Mackie,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford ;  for  tulips,  to  E.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Green ;  for  tulips,  to 
Mr.  W.  Pinder,  of  Croydon ;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  gardener 
to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  miscellaneous  cut  flowers,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt, 
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gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hydrangeas,  to  Mr.  Bedding; 
girdener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Geoige  Steel,  of 
Richmond. 

Meeting,  Jtdy  4. 1837. — Exhibited,  Royal  George  nectarines,  from  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart. ;  iBlruge  nectarines,  red  Magdalen 
peaches,  and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  Mr.  T.  Flan^n,  gardener  to  Sir 
T.  Hare,  Bart. ;  Cycnoches  ventric6sum,  Acrop^ra  Loddig^i^  and  Stanhdpes 
oeulata,  from  James  Bateman,  Esq. ;  white  Auwdalen  peaches.  Keen's  seed- 
ling strawberries,  and  green-fleshed  melon  (the  Ham  melon,  grown  in  old  tan^, 
from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton  ;  a  collection  of  irises  and 
roses,  from  Mr.  John  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush;  a  collection  of  gera- 
niums (in  pots),  from  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith;  Omith6- 
galum  thyrsoides,  jS^14num  campanulatum,  and  Scoparia,  new  species,  from 
Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S. ;  cactaceous  plants,  from  Mexico,  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Charlwood  of  Covent  Garden ;  a  collection  of  roses,  from  Mr.  Hooker,  F.H.S. ; 
doable  yellow  roses,  ^Solanum  cHspum,  and  rose  de  Lille,  from  William  Leve^ 
son  Gower,  Esq.,  of  Titsey  Place,  near  Godstone ;  i^rica  ^naphalioides,  Ten- 
tric6sa,  coccinea,  v.  fragrans,  v.  stelliLta,  ▼.  sup^rfoa,  and  v.  pne'gnans  coccioea, 
from  Mr.  Fairbum,  Clapham ;  Pimelea  decussata,  P.  rosea;  Gesnera  splindens, 
G.  fauciiiis ;  Camp^lia  tricolor  coccinea,  C.  sp. ;  Brugmansia  b(coior  lutea, 
Lechenaultta  oblkta;  Agap&nthus,  new  white;  Pol^gala cordi£^lia, P. bracteo- 
Uta,  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  geraniums,  of  heartsease,  and  of  roses,  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  •—  iSol^um  ispero-lan^tum,  Zr^cbnb  Bun- 
ge^na,  Crinum  am&bile,  Quisquilis  (ndica,  Combretum  purpureum,  Antho]^2B 
grandifldra,  Alstroem^ria  pulcnella,  F6chsfa  discolor,  Irupinus  nltnus,  Eutoca 
viscida,  ColHnsia  bfcolor,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoldes,  Gdta  achille<;e^ia,  Ho- 
sAckftf  sp.,  ^thionema  membransicea,  Pentstemon  venustus,  Psednia  albifldra 
Hikraei,  Erioph^llum  c«spit6sum,  Ceanothus  azikreus  albus,  Clintdntff  i^egans, 
i^edum  aziireum,  garden  roses,  and  Chinese  roses. 

Awarded,  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Gr^nera  faud^is; 
a  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Fairburn,  for  heaths ;  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  for 
Orchidese;  to  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  for  roses;  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  peaches;  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  for  peaches  and  strawberries ;  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
W.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  for  double  yellow  roses. 

AufOfd  of  the  Judges  at  the  Exhibition^  Judy  11.  1837  :  — 

The  Gold  Knightian  Medal.  —  For  a  laige  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. 

The  Gold  Banhsian  Medal.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart., 
F.H.S. 

The  Ijorge  Silver  Medal.  —  For  pelai]goniums,  to  Mr.  William  Cock  of 
Chiswick ;  for  pelargoniums  to  Mr.  William  Catleugh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane 
Street ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Ladv  Clarke ;  for  pine- 
apples, to  Mr,  William  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  Cape  heaths,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. ; 
for  Cor^s&nthes  macr&ntha,  to  Sigismond  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  Chinese 
and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  Chinese  and  Not* 
sette  roses,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
noses,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Chauucey,  Esq.,  FTH.S.; 
fiir  a  ooUection  of  50  garden  roses,  to  Mr.  Riyers,  of  Sawbrickreworth ;  lor  a 
large  eollection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  Wuliam  Redding, 
^rdener  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.;  for  Pentstemon  Murray^mux,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Toward  of  Bagshot  Park;  for  Anigo^nthos  Mangl^',  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay,  gardener  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 

T!he  Silver  Kni^tian  Medal.  —  for  pinks,  to  Mr.  Attwell,  Uxbridge ;  for 
pinks,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington ;  for  picotees,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Padding- 
ton  ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  Bridges  of  Hampton ;  foriieartsease,  to 
Messrs.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  Upright, 
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gardener  to  O.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden  Park ;  for  shrubby  oalceolarias*  to 
Mr.  J.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Chcam;  for  grapes, 
to  Mr.  Chapman  of  Vauxhall ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.8.;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Oundry,  cardener  to 
8.  Paynter,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  Jotm  Davis;  for  peaches, 
to  Mr.  Upright ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  N.  Wil8oii,r  gardener  to  H.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Br&ssia  Lanceona,  to  Mr.P^utt;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
roses,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milne;  for  Cbiaese  and  Noisette  roses,  to  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt ;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden  roses,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Helmer,  gardener  to  R.  G.,  Alston,  Esq.,  FH.S. ;  for  a  collection  of  50 
garden  roees,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.8.;  for  miscellaneous  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Cobbett  of  Horsell,  near  Woking,  Surrey ;  for  six  stove 
and  green-house  plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  alstroemerias,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer ;  for  Clematis 
8ieb6ldti,  to  Mr.  C.  Young  of  Epsom ;  for  M6rna  nitida,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay;  for  a  hybrid  between  ilf&lva  Munroaiui  and  il/ilva  jpurpurka,  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Toward,  gardener  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  for 
Bragm6ns«i  sanguinea,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  irises,  to  Mr. 
Brown  of  Slough,  F.H.8. 

The  Silver  Banktian  Medal,  —  For  pinks,  to  Mr.  George  Kine,  gardener  to 
Miss  Fuller,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxbridge;  for  pinks,  to  Mr.Wilmer  of  Sun- 
bury;  for  picotees,  to  the  same;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Lidgard  of  Webb's 
Lane,  Hammersmith ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battersea;  for  Pelar- 
goniums, to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  pelar- 
goniums, to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  balsams,  to  Mr. 
William  Scott,  gardener  to  A.  KL  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Grove  House,  Tootins; 
for  herbaceous  calceolarias  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  Passifl6ra  quadrangul^ns, 
to  the  Rev.  F.  BelfielJ,  F.H.S. ;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer;  for  grapes 
in  pots,  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  Blackheath ;  for  grapes,  to  the  same; 
for  melons,  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  F.H.S. ;  for 
peaches,  to  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  gardener  to  P.  Grillion,  Esq^  East  Acton ;  for 
nectarines,  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  gardener  to  D.  Haigh,  Esq.,  of  Streatham ; 
for  Chinese  and  Noisette  roses,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt ;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
roses,  to  Messrs.  Wood  of  Maresfield,  Sussex ;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden 
roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  a  collection  of  50  garden  roses, 
to  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshunt ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  [uants,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  ^rdener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq., 
F.H.S. ;  for  alstroemerias,  to  Mr.  Games ;  for  Zr^chnis  Bungeana,  to  Mr. 
Spence,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  JPhl6x  Drumm6ndi,  to 
Mr.  D.  Ferguson ;  for  double  yellow  roses,  to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  gardener 
to  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.HS.;  for  Alstroem^ria  tricolor,  to  Mr.  Fer- 
guson ;  for  Campanula  garg&nica,  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kingston ;  for  Antir- 
rhinum caryophylloides,  to  the  same;  for  crassulas,  to  Mr.  F.J.  Buck  of 
Chelsea;  for  irises,  to  Mr.  Lidgard. 

No.  IV.    (See  VoL  XH.  p.  612.) 

C^rtificdte  granted  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
on  the  10th  instant. 

John  Halliday  of  Craiglands,  near  Moffat^  Dumfriesshire, 
a  Certificate  of  the  First  Class. 

Hort.  Soc,  July  13.  1837. 


Art.  VIL     Coveni  Garden  Market. 

The  rains  which  prevailed  during  the  past  and  the  present  week  have  ma- 
teriidly  affected  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  market.  The  prevalent  cold  of 
the  spring  had  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  the  early  summer  vegetables ; 
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but  the  warm  and  genial  weather  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  restored  the  deficiency ;  so  that  we  are  now  supplied  liberally 
with  all  the  articles  usually  found  at  this  season.    Of  peas  and  beans  we  have 
a  great  abundance,  and,  since  the  rain,  of  the  best  possible  quality :  prices  rea- 
sonable.   Of  early  potatoes,  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  immediate 
demand ;  sales  dull,  and  prices  declining.     Cauliflowers  are  not  so  fine  or 
abundant  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month.     Kidney  beans  are  coming  to  hand  plentifully, 
although  the'  crop  did  not  generally  plant  well.     Cabbages  have  been  scarce 
and  dear  throughout  the  season  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  supply, 
not  much  in  demand.     Lettuces  are  plentiful  and  good.     Cucumbers  are  id 
good  supply,  and  in  good  demand.     Of  fruit  we  have  a  large  crop  generally. 
Cherries,  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.     Currants  and  gooseberries 
also  abundant,  and  excellent,  as  well  as  raspberries.     Of  apples  but  few  have 
as  yet  been  furnished  :  the  crop  is  generally  large.     Of  pears,  none  as  yet 
have  been  supplied,  but  the  crop  is  considered  good  (especially  of  the  earuer 
and  hardier  sorts),  except  jargonelles,  and  some  of  the  tender  varieties,  which 
have  again  fiiiled.    Of  plums  some  few  punnets  have  been  brought :  the  crop 
is  in  general  good.     The  wall  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c,  is  cer- 
tainly very  short  in  crop.     Walnuts  and  filberts  are  considered  to  be  a  short 
crop.  —  C.  G,  M.    Jultf  22.  1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Culti- 
vators. By  J.  O.  Westwood,  FX.S.y  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  7.  Rose  Moths. 
No  florist's  flowers  are  more  highly  prized,  both  by  florists  and 
garden-lovers  in  general,  than  the  rose;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Not  to  mention  the  aphides,  which  occasionally  swarm 
to  so  great  an  extent,  at  certain  seasons,  on  particular  varieties, 
as  to  render  the  plant  too  weak  to  be  able  to  accomplish  its 
flowering ;  the  saw-flies,  several  species  of  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  in  the  larva  state;  the  mining  T^neae,  whose  larvae  render 
the  leaves  unsightly  by  tracing  their  serpentine  track  within  the 
substance  of  the  leaf;  the  leaf-cutter  bees  (Megachile),  which 
cut  out  circular  patches  from  the  leaves  to  form  the  lining  of 
their  cells ;  ,or  a  species  of  the  curious  genus  L^da  (belonging 
to  the  family  Tenthredinidae),  whose  habits  I  have  investigated, 
and  which  constructs  a  large  portable  case  of  pieces  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  ingeniously  cuts  out,  and  then  fastens  round  its 
body  in  a  spiral  direction,  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  unlike 
any  thing  hitherto  observed  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs; 
there  are  yet  several  small  species  of  moths,  which,  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  are  still  more  injurious  than  all  these,  by  gnaw- 
ing away  the  tender  parts  of  the  shoots  and  buds  whilst  very 
young,  so  that,  when  the  bud  attains  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to 
have  half  of  the  petals  devoured ;  besides  the  ugly  appearance 
given  to  the  plant  by  the  leaves  being  fastened  together,  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  ordinary  elegant  appearance,  and 
partially  devoured.  Hence,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  these 
insects  arQ  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  rosarium  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  above;  and,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  so 
numerous,  especially  in  the  early-blowing  varieties,  that  it  is  as 
common  to  hear  the  ordinary  presence  of  a  blight  on  the  rose 
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trees  attributed  to  the  appearance  produced  by  an  attack  of 
these  insects,  as  upon  any  other  tree. 

There  are  several  species  of  moths  which  agree  in  their  habits 
of  attacking  the  roses  in  the  manner  above  mentioned :  they 
belong  to  the  family  Tortricidae,  constituting  the  Linnaean  section 
Tortrix.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  Lozo- 
tas^nia  rosslna  Linn.^  L.  opor^na  Linn.,  L.  nebulana  Steph. 
(rosana  Haw.),  and  L.  Is&vigkna  W.  V.  Of  the  last,  Mr. 
Stephens  [Brit.  Ent,  Lepidopt*,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.)  says  that  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the  rose,  despoiling  them  of 
their  beauty,  and  is  very  destructive  in  gardens.  In  his  own 
garden  he  found  it  a  perfect  pest,  from  the  havoc  its  larva 
created  among  the  rose  trees.  Spilonota  aqukna  (Steph.,  loc.  ciL, 
p.  91.)  is  another  rose-feeder,  as  is  also  Dicty6pteryx  Forskaol- 
edna  Linn.,  Steph.,  which  is  destructive  to  the  centifolious  roses, 
according  to  Bouche.  {Garten  Ins.,  p.  112.)  Spilonota  cynos- 
batella,  according  to  Linnaeus,  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  rose. 
{Syst.  Nat.,  p.  887.)-  I  have,  however,  reared  it  from  the  leaves, 
which  it  fastens  together,  forming  a  silken  web  between  them,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis.  It  is  figured  by  De  Geer  (McmoireSj 
vol.  i.  pi.  34.  fig.  5.).  Pter6phorus  rhodod^tylus,  also,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  feeds  on  the  roses;  and  Antitbesia  salic61la 
Linn.,  Stepk.,  is  called  the  Provins-rose  moth  by  Berkenhout 
{Syn.  Nat.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  147.),  its  caterpillar  feeding  on  rose 
leaves. 

The  species  which  I  have  found  most  troublesome  at  Ham- 
mersmith this  year  is  the  following:  — 

Order,  Lepid6utera  Lmrueui.    (Powder,  or  scale,  winged  insects.) 

Section,  I^octurna  LatreUle.    (So  named  from  flying  by  night,  corresponding 

with  the  Linnaean  genus  Phalse^na.) 
Family,  Tortricidse  Leach.    (So  named  from  the  Linnaean  section  T6rtrix, 

with  which  it  nearly  corresponds.) 
Genus,  Argyrot6za  Stephens.    (Generic  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 

signifying  **  decorated  with  a  silver  arch,"  from  the  markings  of  the  wings.) 
Species,  Arg.  Bergmanmarta  Stephens.    (Cat.,  No.  7113.;  Jliusir,  Brit.  Ent, 

Lepid.y  vol.  iv.  p.  173.)  T6rtnx  Bergmannik^iia  Linn.    (Sysi.  Nat.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  878.;  Donovan's  Brit.  Ins.,  vol.  v.  pi.  157.  f.  1  —  6.;  BouchS  Gart.  Ins., 

p.  1 10. ;  HaworiKs  Lep.  Brit.,  p.  404.) 
Syn.,  T6rtrix  rosiina  HtUm.  Tortr.,  pi.  22.  f.  137.) 

This  beautiful  little  moth  (^.115.  a,  natural  size; ^.11 4.^ 
magnified)  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stephens : — **  Anterior  wings 
yellow,  clouded  with  fulvous,  and  obscurely  reticulated  with  the 
same;  with  four  slightly  curved  nearly  equidistant  streaks  of 
silvery  dots ;  the  first  abbreviated  and  near  the  base,  the  second 
before  the  middle,  the  next  rather  behind,  extending  obliquelv 
to  the  anal  angle,  and  the  fourth  on  the  hinder  margin  itself; 
cilia  pale  yellow  :  posterior  fuscous,  with  dirty  yellow  cilia. 
Flead  and  th^ax  sulphur-yellow.  Extremely  abundant  in  hedges 
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and  gardens,  by  the  sides  of  woods,  &c.,  throughout  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  in  most  parts  of  England  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August." 

This  is  one  of  tne  smallest  and  most  splendid  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  Great  care  is,  however,  required  in 
obtaining  specimens  in  ail  their  beauty,  as  they  soon  rub  off 
their  golden  and  silvery  scales,  and  the  least  touch  on  the 
wing  spoils  their  hues.  The  caterpillar  commences  its  attacks 
on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  present  season,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
they  were  most  obnox- 
ious. Its  general  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  attach 
two  or  more  leaves  to- 
gether with  fine  silken 
threads :  this  it  does  fre- 
quently with  leaves  which 
may  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other; 
but  it  prefers  those  which 
grow  close  together.  It 
often  selects  the  leaves 
upon  a  single  stem  whilst 
yet  young,  and  these  it 
contrives  to  fasten  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  be- 
fore they  are  expanded, 
giving  the  packet  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fan  folded 
up-  (^-  il5.  d.)  The 
insect  then  pierces  a  hole 
through  the  mass,  attach- 
ing the  leaves  together 
with  silken  cords,  which 
prevent  them  from  flying  apart.  It  is  thus  provided  with  an 
ample  supply  of  food;  and  the  outer  leaves,   which,  notwith- 
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standing  their  being  fastened  together,  make  an  efibrt  to  grow, 
are  forced  out  of  tneir  natural  position,  and  become  distorted 
and  unsightly,  the  holes  bitten  by  the  insect  increasing  in  size, 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  In  like  manner,  they  de- 
light to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  a  bud 
whilst  very  young,  which  serves  them  as  a  defence  beneath  which 
they  devour  part  of  the  petals  of  the  bud  as  well  as  the  leaf. 
(^.115.^.) 

The  caterpillar  {Jig.  115.  6,  natural  size;  and  ^.114.  g^  mag- 
nified), when  disturbed,  quits  its  retreat,  running  back  wards  very 
quickly,  and  leaving  a  web,  which  it  spins  from  its  mouth,  and 
by  which  it  will  often  suspend  itself  from  the  leaf  in  the  air*  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour,  with  a  black 
shining  head.  There  are  2  black  patches  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  1st  segment,  and  the  2  following  segments  are  spotted 
with  brown.  It  has  6  short  black  articulated  legs,  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  first  3  segments  of  the  body  after  the  head.  The 
4th  and  5th  segments  are  simple;  but  the  6th  and  S  follow- 
ing segments  are  respectively  furnished,  as  well  as  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  short  fleshy  false  legs  (prolegs), 
which  are  employed  in  motion,  and  which  are  of  a  dark  flesh 
colour.  The  extremity  on  the  upper  side  is  brown,  and  a  few 
hairs  are  scattered  about  the  body. 

When  full  grown,  it  either  attaches  two  leaves  together  with 
silken  threads,  leaving  a  space  between  them,  which  it  lines  with 
silk ;  or  it  curls  up  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  fastening  it  with  threads 
so  as  to  prevent  its  unfolding,  and  lining  the  curved  part  in  a 
similar  manner.  Within  the  retreat  thus  made  it  assumes  the 
chrysalis  form,  casting  off  its  caterpillar  skin :  it  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  June  that  this  operation  takes  place.  The  chrysalis 
{Jig.  115.  c,  natural  size;  J^.  1 14.  A,  magnified)  is  of  a  shining 
pale  reddish  brown  colour,  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any  of 
those  angular  projections  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  chrysa- 
lides of  some  butterflies :  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  having  two  rows  of  minute  points,  or 
hooks,  directed  backwards,  as  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  goat  moth, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  chrysalis  in  pushing  itself  partly 
out  of  the  whorl  of  the  leaf,  previously  to  assuming  the  perfect 
state;  by  which  means  the  little  moth  becomes  at  once  at  liberty, 
and  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  working  its  way  through  the 
curled-up  leaf,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  have  become  dry  and 
shriveled.  The  body  is  terminated  by  a  curved  horny  hook. 
In  the  present  season,  these  insects  arrived  at  the  winged  state 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  extirpation  of  these  insects  is  matter  of  difficulty.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  very  conspicuous  in  the  winged  state ;  and,  if  care 
were  taken  to  employ  children  in  catching  and  killing  them  just 
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at  the  time  when  they  make  their  appearance  as  moths,  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  would  be  prevented,  and  the  trees  saved  from 
the  next  year's  broods.  Bouche,  however,  recommends  brushing 
the  twigs  of  the  rose  in  the  winter  with  a  stiff  brush,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  eggs ;  but  as  these  are 
deposited  in  the  most  secure  places,  at  the  roots  of  the  eyes  and 
under  the  base  of  the  young  twigs,  there  is  some  danger  and 
much  difficulty  in  this  method.  An  inspection  of  the  trees  in 
the  early  spring,  before  the  insects  have  done  much  damage,  will 
easily  show  the  places  of  lodgment  of  the  larvas,  which  may  then 
be  readily  destroyed  by  the  nand. 

Moreover,  they  have  natural  enemies  belonging  to  their  own 
class..  I  have  this  year  reared  two  ichneumons,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  moth  Itself,  from  one  chrysalis.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour,  with  pitchy  red  legs,  and  beautifully  iridescent  wings. 
A  species  of  sand  wasp,  belonging  to  the  genus  Odynerus,  also 
collects  these  caterpillars,  of  whicn  it  lays  up  a  store  in  its  cells 
for  its  progeny ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  by  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  sand  wasp  in  attempting  to  dislodge  one  of  the 
larvae  from  its  stronghold  in  the  leaves.  After  pacing  about  the 
tree,  and  endeavouring,  apparently  with  its  antennse,  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  hidden  caterpillar,  it  paced  more  demurely 
about  a  packet  of  leaves,  and  introduced  its  sting  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf;  immediately  after  which  it  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  whorl,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  larva  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  escape  from  its  unknown  enemy.  It  repeated 
this  operation  several  times ;  so  that  I  was  convinced  its  object 
in  wounding  the  leaf  was  to  alarm  or,  perhaps,  slightly  wound 
the  larva,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  quit  its  retreat,  when  it  would  have 
been  pounced  upon  and  carried  off,  to  be  laid  up,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind  of  caterpillars,  as  a  store  of  food  for  the  future 
progeny  of  the  wasp. 


Art.  II.  Instructions  for  Truffle-* Searching.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  V.  F.  Fischer.  By  Francis  Mascall,  Esq.,  of  Epple- 
ton,  Durham. 

[It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  would  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  premiums  to  be 
offered  by  the  principal  Horticultural  Societies;  and  a  friend  has 
been  kind  enough  to  translate  for  us  this  article  and  the  following 
one.  Could  the  truffle,  indeed,  be  subjected  to  cultivation  as 
effectually  as  the  mushroom,  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  horticultural  skill ;  and  it  would  contribute  towards 
rendering  of  general  use  an  article  of  luxury  which  is  now 
enjoyed  but  by  few,  and  which  would  prove  an  additional  source 
of  industry  and  profit  to  the  market-gardener.     In  our  opinion,^ 
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a  premium  of  100/.  would  not  be  too  much  to  offer  for  the  suc- 
cessful propagation  and  cultivation  of  this  fungus.] 

Preface  of  the  Translator.  — The  translation  of  the  following 
treatise  on  truffle-hunting  properly  precedes  that  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  truffles ;  as  well  oecause  the  tubers  are  directed  to  be 
planted  in  ground  prepared  for  their  cultivation  (which  cannot 
be  done  unless  they  are  previously  found),  as  because  the  diffi- 
culties attending  their  cultivation  are  mentioned  in  the  first- 
mentioned  treatise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  strict  attention 
to  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  second.  The  pamphlet  has  the 
following  title :  Anleittmg  zur  Trilffslja^d^  ein  Ba/trag  zur  Forst^ 
und  Jagd'Wissenschqfi ;  von  V.  F.  Fischer,  Karlsruhe,  1812; 
bey  Mohr  und  Zimmer  in  Heidelberg.  It,  as  well  as  the  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  has  been  carefully  translated,  as 
it  seemed  important  that  the  ideas  of  those  whose  endeavours, 
either  in  the  search  or  cultivation  of  these  singular  productions, 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  should  be  faithfully  presented 
to  the  reader :  more  especially  as  the  attempts,  both  of  cultivators 
and  philosophers,  of  all  former  ages,  and  of  all  civilised  coun- 
tries, to  multiply  truffles  like  other  vegetables,  have,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  been  completely  baffled.  —  F.  M. 

§  1.  The  Inducement  to  this  Work.  —  "  Is  any  thing  printed 
wherein  instructions  are  given  for  what  is  usually  called  truffle- 
hunting,  or  truffle-searching,  and  for  training  such  dogs  as  are 
required  in  it  ?  "  Such  was  the  enquiry  made  in  the  esteemed 
Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  by  an  anonymous  person  who  wished 
to  know  the  title  of  such  a  work,  or  to  read  in  that  journal  a 
short  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The  celebrated  editor  of  that 
publication  added  the  following  remark  to  his  correspondent's 
query:  "  The  only  treatise  with  which  I  am  acquainted '(and 
that  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one),  on  what  is  called  truffle- 
hunting,  is  in  the  Manual  of  the  Practical  Forest  and  Hunting 
Departments^  part  iii.  p.  SI 6.  A  complete  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject would  assuredly  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  o(  this 
journal." 

Many  readers  of  the  Forest  Journal^  in  consequence,  looked  ' 
eagerly  forward  to  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  a  subject 
upon  which  so  little  had  as  yet  been  written.  But  alas  !  very 
soon  after  this  the  publication  of  the  Journal  ceased,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  person  who  first  mentioned  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  Hartig  and  his  readers,  remained  unsatisfied ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  as  well  of  authors  as  of 
compilers,  no  work  upon  this  subject  appeared.  I  previously  pos- 
sessed some  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  truffle- search- 
ing ;  and,  from  vicissitudes  in  the  nature  of  my  office,  had  an 
opportunity  of  extending  the  latter,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
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my  employment  in  the  company  of  experienced  truffle-hunters. 
This  is  the  reason  of  my  publishing  the  present  work,  which, 
though  it  lays  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  complete  treatise,  yet 
perhaps  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  former  ones,  that  are 
generally  to  be  found  dispersed  in  dictionaries  of  natural  history 
or  of  husbandry.  Of  these  the  best  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in 
the  Natur-wid-Xunst'Lexican  of  Lippold  and  Funke,  vol.  iii., 
article  Triiffel. 

I.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Truffle. 

§  2.  Classjficatiorh  —  Two  esteemed  botanists  (Braune  in  his 

Ere&ce  to  the  third  part  of  the  Flora  of  Salzburg^  and  Bork- 
ausen  in  his  Botany^  $  3.  and  412.),  in  their  subtleties,  have 
denominated  mushrooms  the  spectres  of  the  inanimate  vegetable 
kingdom;  and  the  immortal  Linnasus,  in  his  Regnum  vegetabile^ 
still  more  unaptly  calls  them  vagrants  and  barbarians,  a  thievish 
race,  voracious  creatures,  &c.  He,  who  in  a  capricious  fit 
chooses  to  give  an  equally  suitable  appellation  to  truffles,  may 
call  them  the  gnomes  of  the  immaterial  vegetable  kingdom ;  for 
they  are  only  a  kind  of  mushroom  which  grows  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
externally  invisible;  being  observable  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  certain  favoured  animals,  after  which  they  speedily  un- 
dergo dissolution. 

By  some  botanists,  mushrooms  or  fungi  are  assigned  to  an 
intermediate  kingdom ;  by  a  very  few  they  are  referred  to  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  by  most  they  are  retained  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  they  are  not  properly  organised  plants  is  correct, 
for  they  want  most  of  the  characteristics  of  plants.  No  distinct 
organs  of  generation,  no  decided  seeds,  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  them,  and  no  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  methodically  in- 
creasing them  by  artificial  cultivation,  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden  mushroom. 
Truffles  are  usually  developed  where  vegetable  life  ceases,  and 
where  the  first  step  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
has  commenced,  under  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  warmth, 
and  light. 

The  counsellor  of  regency,  Medicus  of  Mannheim,  lately 
deceased,  a  very  excellent  botanist,  in  his  theory  upon  the  for- 
mation of  truffles,  which  h&s  great  merit,  calls  them  educts,  not 
products,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  endeavours  by  the 
idea  of  a  veiretable  crystallisation,  to  present  to  the  senses  the 
manner  of  tneir  coming  into  existence,  in  which  they  assume 
determinate  forms,  from  which  they  never  vary.  Other  vegetable 
physiologists  brought  the  former  seed  theory  upon  the  tapb,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  fungi  are  simple 
plants,  with  most  simple  imperceptible  organs  of  generation. 
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(See  F.  C.  Medicus,  Pflanzen-phusiologische  Abkandlungetij  3tes 
bandchen ;  Leipzig,  Graf,  1-803 ;  Borkhausen's  Botanical  DtC" 
tionary  (Borkhausen's  Wortbuche^  Giessen,  1797,  2ter  ihei), 
seite  210.);  and  Funke's  Lexicon  of  Natural  History  i  in  which 
works  are  found,  at  length,  the  different  opinions  of  their  au- 
thors on  the  formation  of  fungi).  In  the  eleventh  edition  of 
the  Systema  Plantarwn  of  Linnaeus,  truffles  are  arranged  in  the 
class  of  plants  with  invisible  organs  of  fructification,  an^  their 
place  is  there  assigned  in  the  genus  of  dust  or  globular  fungi 
(Lycop^rdon) ;  in  the  family  of  subterraneous  globular  fungi 
(Lycop^rdon  subterr^neum),  which  comprehends  three  species, 
the  name  Lycoperdon  Tuber  being  given  to  them. 

Later  botanists  have  established  a  new  genus,  viz.  Tuber, 
comprehending  four  species,  and  have  called  the  ^ible  truffle, 
T\iber  gulosorum.  The  French  call  them  truffes;  and  the 
Italians,  tartufi. 

We  shall  distinguish  and  describe  two  kinds  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  although  our  principal 
object  is  the  black  edible  truffle. 

§  3,  Description  of  Trtijffles.  —  The  edible  truffle  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  globular  fungus.  When  ripe,  it  is  covered 
with  a  black,  or  often  a  dark  brown,  nearly  regularly  shaped 
(generally  having  six  sides),  chapped,  hard,  and  rough  rind  or 
shell,  which  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  fir  cone  before  it 
opens.  Later  botanists  in  their  description  of  this  rind  are  often 
indistinct,  and  call  it  merely  wrinkled.  Geoffroy  the  younger, 
as  early  as  the  year  1711,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Observations 
sur  la  Vegetation  des  Truffes^  very  correctly  observes  its  regular 
form,  saying :  **  Ijes  Truffes  sont  couvertes  d^une  espece  de  croute 
dure,  ckagrinee,  et  gercee  a  sa  superficie,  avec  quelque  sorte  de 
regulariti,  telle  d  peupres  qtlon  Vapper^oit  dans  la  noia  de  a/pres" 
No  fibre,  no  small  root,  is  to  be  seen  on  this  rind,  and  when  the 
truffle  is  carefully  dug  out,  it  generally  leaves  the  form  of  its 
rind  behind  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  clay  or 
loam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression.  Its  shape  is 
sometimes  globular,  or  of  a  longish  round  or  oval,  but  some- 
times like  tnat  of  a  kidney,  and  it  has  on  the  surface  an  appear- 
ance like  tuberous  plants,  sometimes  having  protuberances  and 
sometimes  depressions.  The  truffle,  when  cut,  shows  a  differ- 
ence in  its  texture  and  colour.  It  is  generally  of  a  netted,  cel- 
lular, veiny  consistence.  It  is  often  watered,  of  a  dirty  white, 
sometimes  flesh-coloured,  or  clouded  with  grey;  but  most 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Rhine,  marbled 
of  a  dark  or  light  brown,  and,  when  tnis  is  the  case,  is  always 
strongly  veined  with  white,  or  mottled  like  the  nutmeg.  This 
difierence  of  colour  depends  upon  the  earth  in  which  the  truffle 
is  produced,  upon  its  situation,  upon  the  place  in  which  it  is 
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founds  and  also  upon  its  age ;  for  all  our  brownish  ripe  truffles 
are,  till  they  are  nearly  ripe,  more  or  less  of  a  whitish  colour. 

In  the  veiny  consistence  of  truffles  are  many  cavities,  filled 
with  vegetable  mucus,  in  which  are  contained  several  small  dark 
points.  These,  some  take  for  seeds,  and  some  for  the  embryos 
of  other  truffles  that  have  received  their  form,  and,  increasing 
in  size,  grow  after  the  dissolution  of  their  parent. 

The  flesh  of  truffles  is  solid,  partly  juicy,  and  partly  dry  like 
the  kernel  of  many  fruits  of  trees  ;  for  instance,  like  that  of  the 
oak,  hazel,  &c.  It  is  either  mealy  or  soapy  to  the  touch ;  and, 
when  raw,  has  a  somewhat  sweet,  but  peculiar,  taste.  Before 
it  is  ripe,  the  truffle  has  no  other  smell  than  that  of  the  mouldi- 
ness  of  fertile  earth,  or  decayed  vegetables ;  and  in  that  state, 
therefore,  is  not  easily  perceived  and  found  by  animals  that  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  smelling ;  but  as  it  approaches  to  ripeness,  it 
attains  the  truffle  smell  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  which,  at  first, 
is  fragi*ant,  and  often  like  musk ;  as  it  is  nearer  being  ripe,  it 
become  sharper  and  more  urinous ;  and  when  too  ripe,  or  going 
back,  and  putrescence  or  insects  have  begun  to  make  their 
attacks  upon  it,  is  disagreeable,  and  nearly  resembles  the  smell 
of  a  cow-house.  There  are  also  truffles,  in  many  places,  which 
diffuse  a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  many  of  which  are  found  in  a 
small  district  of  the  Weingartner  Forest  In  husbandry,  in  trade, 
and  by  some  botanists,  they  are,  according  to  their  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  considered  as  different  species ;  but  most  botanists 
look  upon  these  kinds  only  as  varieties.  There  is  as  yet  much 
obscurity  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  different  species  of 
fungi.  Many  species,  even  of  truffles,  may  incontestably  be 
discovered,  with  respect  to  which,  regard,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  had  to  one  peculiarity  alone,  but  to  several  taken  together ; 
and  especially  to  the  place  where  they  are  found,  to  the  soil,  and 
to  their  being  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  spot  In  a  ripe  state,  truffles  are  observed  by  divers 
animals,  even  when  deep  in  the  earth,  and  found,  as  we  shall 
learn,  by  the  assistance  of  certain  species  of  them. 

There  are  ripe  truffles,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
large  fist,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. ' 
Heavier  ones  were  unknown  to  Geoffroy.     I  have  never  seen 
heavier  ones  found,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  truffles, 
as  some  maintain,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds'  weight* 

Here  and  there  ripe  truffles  are  indeed  met  with  the  whole 
year  through ;  but  the  most  of  them  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
August,  especially  when  rains  fall  about  that  time,  till  late  in 
autumn,  when  frosts  come  on. 

J  4f.  The  Swine-trt0ey  which,  in  this  neighbourhood  (Carls- 
rube),  grows  along  with  the  black  edible  truffle,  is,  in  its  external 
colour,  its  shape,  and  particularly  in  its  smell,  essentially  different 
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from  the  common  edible  truffld  By  some  botanists,  however, 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  in  a  young  state,  and  by  others  is 
said  to  be  a  variety.  It  has  a  leathery,  thin,  yellowish  red  rind 
or  skin,  covered  with  small  dark  warts.  Its  Juicy  flesh  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  colour  and  consistenceof  that  of  the  edible 
truffle.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  often  more  coarsely  marbled. 
Its  taste,  when  raw,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  edible  truffle, 
and  its  smell  is  unpleasantly  sotir,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  swine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Many 
writers,  following  each  other,  enumerate  the  longish  round 
truffles  amongst  swine-truffles,  and  reject  the  use  of  them.  I 
have,  however,  found  this  quite  incorrect.  The  external  form 
is  very  various  in  truffles,  and  cannot  alone  affl^rd  any  charac«- 
teristic. 

When  ripe  it  usually  attains  the  size  of  a  bean,  or  that  of  a 
small  walnut,  but  sometimes  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  account 
of  its  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  eaten ;  and  therefore 
when  it  is  abundantly  met  with,  it  is  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  truffle-hunter,  but  is  immediately  thrown  away.  My  own 
observations  have  sufficiently  informed  me  that  it  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  species,  and  that  therefore  it  properly  ought  to  be  called 
7\iber,  or  Lycop6rdon,  suile. 

J  5.  Origin  and  Habitat  of  Truffles,  —  The  circumstances 
under  which  truffles  are  produced,  viz.  their  growth,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  found,  particularly  deserve  the  attention  of 
truffle-hunters  and  foresters ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
calculate,  from  what  wood  districts,  by  means  of  obtaining  these 
astonishing  productions,  an  accessory  advantage  may  oe  pro- 
cured. They  are  met  with  in  mould  formed  from  decayed 
vegetables,  or  in  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  which  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetable  soil,  in  ploughed  land,  and  especially  in  a 
sand  which  is  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  A  proper  degree  of 
shade  seems  to  be  essentially  requisite  to  their  production,  and 
they  are  generally  met  with  in  thinly  planted  forests,  in  which 
rain  and  warmth  can  easily  operate  upon  the  ground,  as  also 
where  there  are  small  groups  of  trees.  They  are  principally 
found  in  thinly  planted  oak  woods,  which  have  either  no  under- 
wood, or  at  the  most,  only  thorn  bushes  that  are  quite  stunted, 
or  other  single  bushes.  They  are  also  found  in  thinly  planted 
pole  woods  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
years'  growth,  which  contain  timber  trees  of  oak  and  beech ; 
thirdly,  also  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  pollards  of  horn- 
beam, elms,  maples,  &c.,  along  with  which  there  are  a  few 
bushes.  They  are  always  most  abundant  under  oak  trees,  as  it 
has  been  long  ago  observed.  They  there  generally  lie  near  to 
the  stem,  amongst  the  roots,  but  sometimes  at  a  distance  from 
them.     They  grow  in  the  woods  near  the  Rhine,  and  almost  as 
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numerously  under  the  roots  of  the  whitethorn  (Cratce^gus 
Qxyac&ntha),  which  shoots  up  with  difficulty  in  thinly  planted 
woods  and  pollard  districts,  as  under  the  oak.  Single  ones  are 
also  found  at  the  roots  of  other  trees,  and  even  at  a  distance 
from  all  roots,  under  thin  and  not  matted  grass  and  similar 
plants.  That  they  are  never  found  under  apple,  pear,  and  nut 
trees,  that  where  a  truffle  lies  no  grass  or  herbaceous  plant 
will  grow,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  exhalation  of  the  truffle, 
as  some  maintain,  is  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience*  I 
have  often  been  an  eye-witness  that  truffles  have  been  dug  out 
from  under  pear  add  apple  trees,  as  also  out  of  tufts  of  grass, 
and  soil  covered  with  grass  seeds. 

In  shady,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,  truffles  grow  larger,  and  lie 
nearer  the  surface,  than  in  dry  and  barren  places,  that  are  not 
shaded.  In  the  first,  they  often  rise  with  one  half  above  the 
earth,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  sight ;  or  they  lie  1  in.  or  at  most 
2  in.  deep,  and  grow  to  the  largest  size  that  truffles  ever  attain. 
In  the  last  situations,  however,  they  are  often  dug  out  from  the 
depth  of  6  in.  and  only  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  But  it  is  not 
merely  by  the  truffles  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
appearing  to  the  sight,  that  they  are  discovered,  there  are  other 
indications  that  betray  their  hidden  existence.  In  districts  where 
truffles  of  the  sort  described  grow,  the  earth  in  certain  places  is 
frequently  arched  up  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  having  cracks 
or  clefts  in  it :  one  or  more  truffles  are  usually  the  cause  of  this. 
An  insect  which  pierces  truffles  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them,  a 
species  of  fiy  in  considerable  numbers,  often  continues  where 
truffles  lie  hid,  and  is,  as  I  have  often  observed,  chased  away 
by  the  search.  Funke,  in  his  Ijexicon  of  Art  (Kunst-Lexicon)^ 
endeavours,  though  vainly,  to  deny  this  indication ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  of  no  use  where  truffles  are  sought  for  by  the  aid  of 
dogs. 

Truffles  are  sometimes  found  singly,  sometimes  a  good  many 
together,  in  which  latter  case  however,  as  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  never  so  perfect, 
as  when  only  a  single  one  is  found,  or  a  few  are  found  together 
in  a  favourable  situation.  Weidenbach,  the  most  experienced 
truffle-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  found  last 
autumn  (1811),  in  my  presence,  under  the  roots  of  a  white- 
thorn, more  than  thirty  truffles  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  to  that  of  a  bean.  This,  as  he  assured  me,  was 
the  only  instance  of  his  having  found  so  many  together.  He 
had  never  before  found  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
together,  in  a  practice  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
,  In  Piedmont  and  Upper  Italy,  truffles  are  said  to  be  found 
in  stubble-fields,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  Whether  this  be 
correct  or  not,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.     Notwithstanding 
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many  enquiries,  I  have  never  learnt  that  a  truffle  was  ever  found 
in  Crermany  in  an  open  space  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 

Truffles  are  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  are  natives  as  well  of  the  cold  north,  as  of  temperate  and 
hot  climates.  Linnaeus  found  them  in  Lapland,  and  Kasmpfer  in 
Japan,  where  also  they  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  They  are  dug 
up  in  Africa,  America,  and  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe,  in  England,  Spain,  and  France,  especially  in  the 
south  of  that  country;  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany.  In  the  last  country  they  are 
abundant  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  Grand* 
Duchy  of  Baden,  along  the  Rhine. 

§  6.  Propagation  of  Truffles, — Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
plans  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  many  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  to  effect  the  propagation  of  truffles  by  art,  none, 
to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  have  succeeded.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  the  experiments  made  by  the  late 
Margravine  Caroline  Louisa  of  Baden,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  most  illustrious  grand-duke,  an  excellent,  ingenious, 
and  learned  lady,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  natural 
history,  were  attended  with  no  favourable  result. 

Truffles  were  several  times  taken  up  uninjured,  with  the 
earth  surrounding  them,  without  their  being  displaced  from  it, 
and  again  planted  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  originated :  but  they  always  underwent  dissolution ;  and 
no  increase  or  renewal  of  them  succeeded,  which,  however,  must 
have  taken  place,  if  the  truffles  had  contained  either  seeds  or 
embryos.  Bradley,  Von  Justi,  Count  Borch,  and  BuUiard,  have 
in  their  writings,  respectively,  proposed  plans  for  the  propagation 
of  truffles.  They  say  that  a  soil  should  be  made  choice  of  for 
the  purpose,  which  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  in 
which  truffles  are  produced;  that  it  should  be  dug  about  two 
or  three  feet  deep :  furrows  or  trenches  should  then  be  drawn 
through  it,  into  which  pieces  of  earth  should  be  put  or  sunk,  in 
which  many  truffles  have  grown,  or  even  single  truffles  may  be 
stuck  into  it.  Whether  these  plans  have  been  already  carried 
into  execution,  and  have  had  a  more  fortunate  result  than  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  our  country  (Carlsruhe) 
is  to  me  unknown ;  but,  though  I  much  doubt  it,  I  am  not 
inclined  entirely  to  decide  against  the  possibility  of  planting 
truffles  artificially,  since  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  fungi  Many  requisites  for  the  formation 
of  truffles  seem  only  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  which 
futurity,  and  the  exeitions  of  diligent  natural  philosophers,  will 
perhaps  raise  or  remove. 

§  7.  The  Enemies  of  Truffles^  and  the  Remedies  against  those 
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Enemies*  —  Man  does  not  alone  seek  after  truffles,  which  he 
places  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  both  wild  and  domestic  swine 
are  fond  of  this  delicacy.  In  the  woods  of  which  these  animals 
are  natives,  man  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  truffles  for  his  palate ;  as,  in  this  instance,  they  do  not 
share  so  fairly  with  us,  as  they  did  the  acorns  with  our  fore- 
fathers ;  they  not  only  collect  and  root  out  the  truffles  in  order 
to  eat  them,  but  by  turning  over  the  soil,  they  prevent  their 
formation. 

The  badger  also,  as  well  as  the  swine,  is  fond  of  truffles. 
The  gamekeeper,  seeing  the  soil  broken,  often  says :  ^^  A  badger 
has  pricked,  or  has  rooted,  here."  This  expression,  in  places 
where  truffles  are  found,  means,  when  translated  from  the 
hunter's  language :  ^'  Here  a  badger  has  eaten  a  truffle."  The 
red  deer  are  remarkable  for  seeking  and  eating  a  peculiar 
kind  of  globular  fungus  or  truffle,  which  is  called  the  hart- 
truffle,  hart-rtU  truffle  (Tuber  cervlnum),  and  they  also  consume 
edible  truffles;  the  roebuck,  as  I  have  been  assured,  is  also 
very  fond  of  them.  As  domestic  dogs  are  made  use  of  in  the 
search  for  truffles,  and  sometimes  eat  them  very  greedily,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  wild  dog  and  the  fox  often  dig  for 
them.  Squirrels,  mice,  and  red  wood  snails  (Zimax  riifus),  I 
lately  saw  feeding  upon  this  delicacy. 

Besides  these  enemies,  many  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  truffles^ 
and  dispose  them  to  putrescence,  or  at  any  rate  render  them 
useless ;  because  the  larvae  which  arise  from  these  eggs  pierce 
the  truffles  through  and  through,  and  impart  to  them  a  bitter 
taste.  Geoffroy  observed  two  kinds  of  flies  which  pierce  the 
truffle,  one  blue  or  violet,  the  larvas  of  which  dwelt  in  the  sound 
truffle^  and  a  black  one  whose  larvae  inhabit  the  decayed 
truffle.  Morand,  and  Reaumur  observed  the  larvae  of  another 
fly,  which  is  of  a  red  brown  colour.  (See  Mimoire  sur  les  Vers 
de  TntffeSi  et  sur  les  Mouches  qui  en  pramennent^  par  Morand, 
Mem.  de  T Academic  Royal  des  Sciences;  ann^e  1782;  Paris, 
1 785 :  and  Reaumur's  Memoire  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  des 
Insectes.)  Together  with  these  flies,  I  discovered  a  beetle  in 
truffles  which  pierces  them  in  great  numbers,  making  burrows 
through  them,  which  it  continues  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  species 
bostrichus  (Bostrichus  Fabr.  5  jDerm^stes  Litm.),  and  of  the 
size  of  the  beetle  that  destroys  the  bark  of  the  firs  (Z>erm^stes 
pinip6rda  Linn.);  but  is  nevertheless  of  a  lighter  red-brown 
colour,  has  no  hair,  and  no  indentations  on  the  wing-coverts. 

J  8.  T/ie  Use  of  Truffles,  —  Truffles  are  made  use  of  as  food ; 
but  not  being  found  every  where,  they  are  consequently  rare 
and  dear,  and  seldom  appear  except  on  the  tables  only  of  the 
rich.  They  were  known  as  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  and 
were  especially  esteemed  amongst  the  Komans,  as  a  dainty  and 
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favourite  dish.  Diosoc^ides  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  them ; 
the  latter  [Hist.  MuncL,  lib.  xix.  cap.  2.)i  in  particular,  relates  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  which  happened  at  a  Roman  truffle 
feast.  As  Lartius  Licinius,  the  Roman  praetor  at  Carthagena 
in  Spain,  was  eating  a  truffle,  he  bit  a  penny  piece  (denarius),  a 
small  Roman  silver  coin.  Whence  Pliny  infers  truffles  arise  from 
the  accretion  of  matter  deposited  in  the  earth,  which  &ct  Geo£Froy 
endeavours  to  disprove. 

They  are  very  nourishing,  and  are  said  to  be  strong  stimu- 
lants. They  are  often  eaten,  peeled  raw,  thinly  sliced  and  then 
soaked  in  wine,  or  only  roasted  in  ashes.  The  art  of  cookery 
teaches  us  how  to  prepare  them  in  many  diiFerent  ways,  and  to 
make  them  very  palatable ;  they  are  used  as  an  addition  and 
seasoning  to  meat  pies,  sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  a  particular 
dish  is  made  of  them  nearly  alone.  They  are  also  used  for 
stuffing  turkeys,  &c.  In  medicine  they  were  formerly  employed, 
when  boiled,  as  a  cataplasm  for  the  quinsy;  but  now  like 
many  other  medicines  in  that  disorder  are  but  little  esteemed. 
Many  physicians  prohibit  their  beingeaten,  and  ascribe  colic, 
palsy,  and  other  disorders  to  them.  The  classical  Frank,  in  his 
Medicinal  Policy,  vol.  iii.  p.  S09.,  also  points  out  certain  con- 
sequences as  proceeding  from  their  immoderate  use. 

In  trade,  truffles  perform  an  inferior  part,  they  are  marinated 
(salted,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  oil  and  vinegar),  and  sent 
principally  from  Aix,  Avignon,  Bordeaux,  Perigord,  Cette,  and 
Nice,  to  all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
served  up  at  table  even  in  winter.  The  merchants  have 
different  ways  of  preserving  them.  Some,  after  they  are  dug 
out,  immediately  wrap  them,  whilst  fresh,  in  waxed  paper,  lay 
them  into  a  glass  from  which  the  air  is  extracted,  and  set  the 
glass  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  water.  Others  merely  dip 
them  in  oil  or  fat,  by  which  means,  the  effect  of  the  air,  and  in 
some  degree,  dryness,  withering,  and  decay,  are  for  a  time 
prevented.  In  trade,  truffles  are  distinguished  by  difierent 
names,  which  have  relation  partly  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found,  as  Perigord  truffles ;  and  partly  to  some  peculiarity  in 
themselves,  as  white  truffles  (bianchetti),  &c.  They  are  sold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  and  in  other  places  where 
they  are  found,  at  two  florins  (about  half  a  crown)  per  pound, 
and  cost  when  sent  to  a  distance,  especially  in  winter,  from  six 
to  ten  florins  (from  7s*  6cL  to  125.  6d)  per  pound.  In  the  arts, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  used.  In  London  they  sell  at 
from  75.  to  165.  per  pound. 

§  9.  Literature  relating  to  Truffles.  —  To  those  who  wish  to 
read  more  of  the  natural  history  of  truffles,  omitting  the  ancient 
writings  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Matthiolus,  Toumefort,  and 
others  of  less  consequence,  I  recommend  the  following  treatises 
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and  larger  works :  — I.  Mentzelius,  PitgiBus  rariorum  Plantarum. 
2.  Syr  les  Truffes^  et  Observations  mar  la  Vegetation  des  Truffes^ 
par  M.  Geoffroi  le  jeune,  in  Histoire  et  Memoires  de  VAcademie 
Royale  des  Sciences^  ann^e  1711;  Amsterdam,  1715.  3.  Dr. 
Bruckman,  Spec,  boian,  eskibens  Fungos  subterraneos,  vuigo  Tubera 
Terra  dictoss  4to^  1 720.  4.  Micheli,  Nova  Plantarum  Genera,  4-c., 
Florent.y  gen.  221.  tab.  102.  5.  Bradley,  Physical  Observations 
on  Gardening.  The  same  in  French,  NoteoeUes  Observations 
phfsiques  et  pratiques  sur  le  Jardinage  et  F  Art  de  planter,  tom. 
ii.  p.  208.,  et  tom.  iii.  p.  263.,  translated  from  the  English. 
6.  Gleditsch,  Methodm  Fungomm,  exhibens  Genera,  Species,  Vari' 
elates  cum,  Charactere,  Differentia  specifica,  Synonimis,  Solo,  Loco, 
et  Observationibus,  Berol.  1753,  p.  157.  n.  6.  7.  V.  Justi,  On 
the  Cultivation  of  Truffles,  in  his  economical  writings,  1st  vol., 
Berlin  and  Leipsig,  p.  210.  8.  Lettres  sur  les  Truffes  du 
Piedmont,  par  le  Comte  de  Borch,  a  Milan,  1780,  1789.  9. 
Linnaeus's  complete  Systema  Plantarum,  after  the  14th  Latin 
edition,  &c.,  13th  part,  1st  volume  of  the  cryptogamic  plants, 
Nurnb.  1786.  10..  Kerner,  The  poisonous  and  edible  Fungi 
which  gram  'ocild,  as  well  in  the  Duchy  of  IVUrtemberg,  -as  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  1786,  p.  65.  11.  Batsch,  Elenchus  Fufigorum, 
accedunt  Icones  Fungorum  nonnullorum  Agri  Fenensis  ab  Auctore 
depicts,  ceri  incisa,  et  vivis  coloribusfucata;  iii.  partes  (to  1 789, 
with  232  figures,  a  German  and  also  a  Latin  text).  1 2.  BuUiard, 
Histoire  des  Champignons  de  France,  ou  TraitS  iUmentaire  renfer^ 
mant  dans  une  Ordre  mithodique  les  Descriptions  et  les  Figures  des 
Champignons  qui  croissenl  naturellement  en  France;  Paris,  1791 ; 
avec,  177  estampes.  13.  Lippold  and  Funke's  Lexicon  of  Nature 
and  Art,  3d  part,  1804,  under  the  article  Truffle. 

In  some  of  these  works  no  mention  is  made  of  truffle- 
searching  ;  in  others,  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
From  them,  therefore,  the  reader  can  expect  to  glean  but  little 
on  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat. 

IL  Truffle-Hunting,  or  Truffle  Search,  in  particular. 

§  10.  General  Remarks  on  Truffle-Hunting,  or  Truffle  Search. — 
The  act  which  has  for  its  object  the  getting  possession  of  wild, 
useful,  or  injurious  animals,  by  searching  for  them  according  to 
art,  and  catching  or  killing  them  with  an  apparatus  to  that 
effect,  and  for  uie  most  part  by  the  assistance  of  domestic 
animals  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  commonly  called  hunting. 
To  the  obtaming  of  other  natural  productions  from  other 
natural  kingdoms,  unless  we  speak  figuratively,  we  cannot 
apply  the  term  ^*  hunting,*'  although  at  the  same  time  many 
individual  marks  of  the  idea  may  occur.  The  searching  for 
and  obtaining  of  truffles,  which  are  a  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  cannot  therefore  be  properly  called  truffle-hunting, 
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since  the  taking  up  of  better-organised  bulbous  roots  is 
certainly  not  called  hunting.  No  indication  of  the  idea  of 
hunting  occurs  in  the  acquisition  of  truffles,  except  that  they  are 
usually  sought  for  by  trained  tame  animals,  and  by  particular 
persons  whose  employment  it  now  is;  though  this  has  not 
exclusively,  or  for  a  considerable  time,  been  the  case.  It  would 
be  better,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  term  truffle-searching 
than  truffle-hunting,  as  some  writers  who  make  slight  mention 
of  truffle-hunting  have  very  properly  observed ;  ror  example, 
Justi  in  his  Technological  Dictionary^  and  the  editor  of  the 
Practical  Forester  and  Gamekeeper^  and  several  others.  In  the 
mean  time  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from  making  use  of  the 
expression  that  has  been  adopted,  and  has  once  l^n  current ; 
the  question  here  is  merely  a  verbal  one,  and  in  verbis  simus 
fociles.  The  use  of  an  expression  is  not,  however,  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  mislead  us  to 
adjudge  the  benefit  of  truffles  to  the  chase,  and  to  him  who  has 
the  right  of  hunting,  as  in  many  countries  is  actually  the  case. 
It  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  chase,  but  to  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  forest  or  wood ;  because  it  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively only  in  woods  and  wood  soil,  and  not  throughout  the 
whole  hunting  district.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  it  can 
be  specially  enumerated  only  amongst  the  accessory  advantages 
of  woods. 

The  truffle  search  is  practised  in  various  ways :  methodically, 
by  proper  truffle-hunters  with  dogs  or  swine  that  are  trained,  in 
which  way  only  ripe  truffles  are  found ;  or  by  arbitrary  irregular 
digging,  in  those  places  where  indications  of  the  existence  of 
truffles  are  perceived,  in  which  way  truffles  of  all  ages  are  got, 
and  many  embryos  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  are  destroyed, 
the  further  formation  of  truffles  is  prevented,  and  the  truffle 
district  ruined. 

The  last  kind  may  be  compared  to  what  the  unsportsmanlike 
chase  of  hunting  a  trail  is  in  hunting,  or  the  unforesterlike  use 
of  the  productions  of  the  forest  is  in  the  management  of  a 
forest,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted,  but  always 
punished  as  a  forest  prodigality.  Besides,  truffles  in  later  times 
have  become  considerabl  v  more  rare.  The  many  falls  of  woods, 
and  exterminations  of  forests,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  present  wars  and  the  former  calamities  of  the  country,  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  converting  of  many  woods  to 
other  purposes,  have  in  several  districts  in  a  great  measure 
extirpated  truffles,  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
still  more  scarce,  and  in  whole  districts  entirely  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  speak  more  at  large  only  of  the  methodical 
truffle-hunting  with  dogs,  by  means  of  which  that  with  swine 
has  been,  in  later  times,  in  a  great  measure  supplanted;  and 
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which  former  mode,  as^  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  both,  deserves 
the  preference.     I  shall  treat  of  that  with  swine  only  super6cially« 

511.  Horm  long  Truffle-Hunting  has  been  practised.  —  The 
methodical  search  of  truffles  with  dogs  or  swine  seems  to  be  a 
device  of  later  times ;  for  I  have  discovered  no  traces  of  it  in 
ancient  writings.  Accordingly,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  sought 
for  truffles  in  the  destructive  mode  above  mentioned ;  viz.  by 
digging  up  whole  districts. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  where  rare  and  exquisite  delica- 
cies were  more  and  earlier  esteemed,  this  mode  of  truffle- 
searching  was  earlier  known  than  in  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  an  observation  of  Geoffroy,  it  was 
not  practised  in  the  first-mentioned  countries  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  it 
was  transferred  to  Germany.  Stisser,  in  his  Histoiy  of  German 
Forests  and  Huntings  1st  ed.  1738,  chap.  vii.  sect.  65.^  informs 
us  that,  in  consideration  of  his  yearly  delivering  a  quantity  of 
truffles,  a  privilege  for  the  searching  for  truffles  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Halberstadt  was  first  given  to  Bernard  Vanino,  an 
Italian;  and  that  the  proper  hunters  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  truffle-hunters. 

In  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  the  first  truffle- 
hunter  existed  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  a  Frenchman* 
It  is  true,  this  man  carried  on  the  search  of  truffles  in  a  rather 
expensive  way ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  art, 
since  several  persons  whom  he  had  employed  in  it  learnt  it  from 
him.  The  truffle-hunters  at  the  other  German  courts  were  also 
all  Italians,  Piedmontese,  Savoyards,  or  Frenchmen,  who  made 
truffle-searching  with  dogs  the  order  of  the  day. 

§  12.  The  requisite  Tools  for  Triiffle-Hunting.  — The  truffle^ 
hunter  does  not  require  for  his  chase  an  equipment  so  care- 
fully made,  and  such  a  numerous  collection  of  instruments, 
as  the  huntsman.  His  tools  are  simple,  and  few  in  num- 
ber. A  hunting-bag  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him,  to 
keep  such  truffles  in  as  he  may  find,  and  for  provision  for 
himself  and  his  dogs;  to  which,  as  is  said  below,  a  morsel,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  must  frequently  be  given.  A  sharp, 
strong,  not  costly  cutlass,  is  essentially  useful,  to  cut  the  shrubs 
and  small  roots  which  may  obstruct  his  digging  out  the  truffles. 
The  most  necessary  to  him  is  a  simple  instrument,  his  principal 
tool,  with  which  the  truffles  are  dug  out.  This  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  shovel,  of  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
S^  inches  in  breadth ;  and  of  a  hoe  horizontally  bent,  of  the 
same  size,  and  also  heart-shaped.  These  two  pieces  must,  by 
means  of  two  hoops,  be  both  fastened  upon  one  wooden  shaft,  of 
about  2  ft.  long ;  the  hoe  to  the  upper,  and  the  shovel  to  the 
under,  part  of  it.     In  using  this  instrument,  the  earth  must  be 
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carefully  scraped  away  with  the  hoe  till  the  truffle  is  visible :  the 
instrument  is  then  turned,  and  the  shovel  is  thrust  a  few  inches 
deep  into  the  earth  near  the  truffle,  which  must  be  raised  out  a» 
with  a  spade. 

Of  all  other  instruments  which  different  truffle-hunters  get 
made  after  their  own  ideas,  this  seems  to  me  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose ;  besides  which  it  requires  no  great  outlay.  The 
truffle-hunter,  when  he  uses  in  his  search  more  than  one  dog, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  to  couple  his  dogs 
with  when  he  goes  out,  to  prevent  their  wearying  themselves 
with  running  about  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  where  thej 
are  to  search. 

513*  Choice  and  training  of  Truffle  Dogs,  —  Truffles  are  per- 
ceptible to  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling,  chiefly  by 
the  smell  which  they  diffuse  when  ripe.  The  dog,  as  is  well 
known,  is  at  the  head  of  domestic  animals  with  an  acute  smell ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  dogs  of  all  races,  provided  they  are 
somewhat  docile,  may  be  used  in  truffle-hunting ;  though  water* 
dogs  (pudelhunde)  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and  next  to 
them  are  spaniels  and  setting  dogs.  The  last,  incontestably, 
would  do  quite  as  well  for  this  search  as  poodles  or  water-d(^Sy 
if  their  instinct  did  not  lead  them  away  from  the  search  of 
truffles,  to  follow  the  track  and  scent  of  game.  Pudel,  or  as  we 
spel)  it  in  English,  poodle,  is  a  German  word,  and  is  used  to 
designate  that  race  of  dogs  which  formerly  used  to  be  called 
water-dogs.  Poodles  seldomer  pursue  such  track  of  game;  and 
even  if  they  start  it,  they  appear  frightened,  and  keep  closer  to 
their  work,  from  which  property  they  are  peculiarly  fit  for  truffle 
dogs.  Dogs  are  taken  indifferently  of  the  pure  poodle  breed  ; 
no  matter  whether  those  from  which  they  are  bred  have  been 
truffle-finders  or  not.  The  colour,  upon  which  some  lay  a  stress^ 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  name  which  is  given  to  the  young 
truffle  dog  is  of  still  less  importance;  and  it  is  extremely  rid icu* 
lous  that  some  insist  upon  the  truffle  dog  being  named  JPutta,  in 
the  Italian  language. 

A  good  truffle  dog  must  be,  1.  Very  tractable^  or  be  at  a  call ; 
2.  He  must  search  diligently  and  indefatigabl y ;  S.  When  he 
scents  a  ripe  truffle,  he  must  hunt  for  it ;  4.  When  he  has  com* 
pletely  discovered  it,  he  must  show  the  place  where  it  is,  by 
scratching  with  his  fore  feet ;  and,  5.  When  he  has  got  it  com- 
pletely out,  he  must  take  it  to  his  master  without  breaking  into 
or  devouring  it.  A  dog  that  has  these  qualities  may  be  called 
quite  steady,  and  is  trained  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  first  training  is  begun  very  early.  When  the  dog  is  nine 
weeks  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  old,  he  is  taught  to  come  at  a  call. 
You  must  whistle  to  him,  or  call  to  him,  saying,  <<  Here ;"  and 
praise  him  when  he  comes  immediately,  or  punish  him,  though 
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gently,  when  he  is  inattentive  either  to  the  whistle  or  the  call. 
This  must  be  daily  practised  and  repeated,  till  he  comprehends, 
and  is  obedient  to,  his  master's  voice  or  signal.  If  very  stubborn, 
he  must,  like  a  setting  dog,  be  led  by  a  cord,  and,  upon  a 
whistle  or  call,  be  so  long  pulled  in,  till  he  is  at  last  obedient  of 
himself.  Then  a  beginning  is  made  with  fetching  and  carrying, 
which  is  the  thorough  base  of  a  good  tru£9e  dog.  This  is  fre- 
quently learnt  in  play  by  the  young  poodle,  with  which  force  is 
not  nearly  so  necessary  as  with  the  young  setting  dog,  the  latter 
being  often  obstinate.  To  teach  the  dog  to  fetch  and  carry,  a 
light  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  made  up  for  the  purpose^ 
is  thrown  before  him.  If  he  fetches  it,  he  is  praised  and  re-* 
warded  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  &c. ;  if  he  does  not  fetch  it,  he 
must  be  instructed  to  do  it.  The  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in  his 
mouth ;  let  him  carry  it  a  few  steps,  and  caress  him  at  the  same 
time.  The  docile  poodle  soon  comprehends  what  is  required  of 
him.  If  he  fetches  the  wood,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  bulbous 
roots,  and  even  truffles,  are  then  thrown  before  him.  These 
objects  he  fetches  just  as  willingly  as  the  piece  of  wood.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  dead  animals  be  not  thrown  to 
him ;  as  by  this  his  love  of  the  chase  might  easily  be  awakened. 
Whenever  he  fetches  a  bulbous  root,  &c.,  he  must  be  rewarded 
with  a  small  piece  of  white  or  brown  bread,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  a  truffle  to  taste.  Although  this  is  the  cause 
when  he  seeks  for  truffles  that  he  sometimes  breaks  into  them, 
yet  it  is  essentially  advantageous ;  because  by  this  means  he  be- 
comes perfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  which  h^  is  hunting 
for,  like  a  hound  that  is  permitted  to  eat  game.  If  at  that  time 
of  the  year  no  truffles  are  to  be  had,  let  a  little  old  cl^eese,  which 
has  nearly  the  same  effect,  be  given  to  the  dog.  But  let  both 
be  given  to  him,  not  only  at  the  very  time  of  his  training,  but  as 
a  dessert  at  his  usual  time  of  feeding,  during  the  whole  time  of 
bis  instruction. 

If  the  dog  fetches  every  thing  without  distinction,  as  metal, 
gold,  beans,  &c.,  and  is  no  longer  stubborn,  the  elementary 
instruction,  or  chamber-training,  is  finished,  and  the  train- 
ing in  the  field  is  now  proceeded  to.  This  is  begun  by 
the  dog's  "  seeking  what  is  lost,  or  fetching  it."  This  is  first 
done  with  wood,  with  fruit,  and  with  truffles,  which  are  so 
bidden  somewhere  on  the  surface  that  he  may  easily  find 
them.  The  instructor  may  also  now  begin  to  form  artificial 
truffles,  when  no  natural  ones  are  to  be  had.  They  are  prepared 
from  strong-smelling  cheese  and  fresh  bread,  which  are  mixed 
and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  truffle,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
of  what  is  called  truffle  oil;  that  is,  olive  oil  in  which  truffles 
have  been  boiled.  If  the  dog  does  his  duty,  and  easily  finds  the 
objects  he  has  been  accustomed  to  seek,  the  natural  or  artificial 
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truffle  is  lightly  covered  with  earth,  and  the  dog  is  told  to  ''  seek 
what  is  lost."  If  he  do  not  find  it,  he  is  led  to  the  place,  and 
attempts  are  then  made  to  induce  him  to  scent  and  grub  oat 
what  is  hidden.  The  dog  must  then  be  rewarded  in  the  way 
that  has  been  already  so  often  mentioned. 

The  dog  is  assiduously  practised  in.  this  ^'  seeking  what  is 
lost;"  the  truffle  is  put  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  the  dog  is 
now  first  taken  into  actual  truffle  districts.  The  proceeding 
there  is  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Never  omit  to  encourage  him 
when  he  finds,  and  points  out  the  place  by  scratching.  By 
degrees  he  is  accustomed  to  a  continued  regular  search,  like  a 
setting  dog;  and  he  is  admonished  by  the  thrilling  whistle  with 
the  mouth,  by  the  expression,  "  Seek  further,"  or  "  Go  seek," 
or  "  Forward."  When  the  dog  scents  a  ripe  truffle,  and  draws 
to,  or  in  any  way  approaches  it,  as  hounds  do  when  they  scent 
any  thing,  his  instructor  says,  *'  That's  right,"  "  Gently,"  &c.,  to 
make  him  more  careful  and  diligent  till  he  points  it  out  Here 
endeavours  are  made,  by  further  speaking  to  him,  either  to  pre- 
vent his  injuring,  digging  out,  and  eating  the  truffle;  or  else,  by 
the  word  '^  Fetch,"  to  make  him  bring  it  to  his  master  when  he 
has  completely  dug  it  out,  which  is  easily  done  when  it  lies  near 
the  surface. 

When  a  dog  begins  to  break  into  the  truffles,  and  to  eat 
them,  or  when  he  refuses  to  give  them  up,  endeavours  most  be 
made  to  break  him  of  this  by  gentle  punishment,  and  by  holding 
out  bread  to  him.  He  must  likewise  be  chid  for  digging  after 
mice,  or  hunting  after  birds  and  hares,  to  which  poodles  are 
inclined. 

By  a  little  practice,  the  dog  soon  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
steadiness ;  and,  after  these  two  courses  of  instruction,  is  imme- 
diately fit  to  be  used  in  truffle-searching,  of  which  a  short  outline 
will  now  be  added.  It  must  still,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
dogs  must  have  good  and  nourishing  food,  chiefly  of  vegetables. 
They  must  not  run  at  large  too  much,  but  be  confined  a  good  deal 
to  the  kennel ;  and,  to  keep  them  in  practice,  they  must  be  led 
out  to  seek  truffles  the  whole  year  through,  although  no  great 
quantity  can  be  expected  to  be  met  with. 

J  1 4.  Tj-uffk-Huntingy  or  Search^  with  Dogs, — When  the  truffle- 
hunter  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  beforehand  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  in  what  places,  according  to  the  distric^ 
truffles  are  to  be  found ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  local- 
ities. When  he  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  either  not  feed 
his  dogs  at  all,  or  very  sparingly,  that  they  may  be  diligent  in 
seeking.  This  precept  is  also  observed  in  the  chase  of  every 
kind  of  game,  and  with  every  species  of  hound.  He  must, 
lastly,  be  furnished  with  bread  for  his  dogs,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary implements.     He  can  seldom  in  his  search  superintend 
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.nmore  than  two  dogs  at  a  time ;  and  with  these,  in^  districts  that 
are  rich  in  truffles,  he  will  have  his  hands  full,  and  not  be  able 
to  drive  his  work  quick  enough  forward.  In  searching,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  s^me  way  that  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
training.  He  encourages  his  dogs  by  whistling,  and  mildly 
speaking  to  them.  He  redoubles  the  last  when  the  dog  finds  a 
truffle,  and  points  it  out.  In  this  case,  he  lastly  calls  him,  and 
immediately  gives  him  a  suitable  piece  of  bread.  By  often  giving 
them  bread  (which,  with  respect  to  dogs  that  are  used  in  the 
chase  of  animals,  is  neither  so  necessary,  nor  so  carefully  ob- 
served), truffle  dogs  are  prevented  from  eating  the  sound  truffles. 
If  the  truffle  is  not  yet  visible,  it  is  scratched  out  and  raised 
with  the  instrument  described  in  section  12.,  in  the  manner 
there  directed.  When  a  truffle  is  taken  out  and  examined  by 
its  smell,  it  is  advisable  to  search  the  place  further ;  to  scratch 
away  the  soil  with  the  hoe  part  of  the  instrument,  or  to  dig  it 
up :  there  are  often  found  in  it  more  truffles,  some  ripe,  and 
some  unripe,  as  is  mentioned  in  section  5.      These  the  truffle- 

.  hunter  takes  along  with  him  also ;  .for  a  few  unripe  or  scentless 
truffles  make^  in  a  large  quantity,  no  great  difference,  and  do  no 
harm.  It  is  besides  advisable,  in  such  a  place,  to  look  carefully 
about,  especially  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  good,  fertile,  and 
moist  vegetable  soil ;  as  then,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  fine 
truffles  tire  often  discovered  only  half-hidden  in  the  earth,  though 
they  have  not  the  ripe  smell  that  is  peculiar  to  truffles,  and  have, 
consequently,  not  been  earlier  found  by  the  dog.  He  that 
chooses  to  have  no  truffles  but  ripe  ones,  may  mark  those 
which  he  has  discovered  by  the  eye,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  may  seek  them  out,  when  they  will  be  ripe,  and 
may  be  had,  if  no  animals  have  previously  grubbed  them  up. 

Tlie  search  is  proceeded  in  in  the  manner  directed ;  but  since 
the  truffle  dog  does  not  so  easily,  and  from  such  a  distance,  scent 
the  truffle  which  is  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  diffuses  an  earthy 
smell  around,  as  a  hound  scents  game  in  a  good  wind,  a  person 
must  go  much  more  accurately^  to  work  in  searching  a  district 
that  produces  truffles,  that  in  seeking  for  game,  and  not  be 
impatient  at  going  through  a  place  twice,  and  even  three  times, 
and  at  remaining  a  long  time  upon  a  small  spot.  The  trouble  is 
often  richly  rewarded,  by  the  frequent  finding  of  the  dogs. 
Although  truffles  ripen  and  may  be  sought  for  the  whole  year, 
yet  the  time  preferably  made  choice  of  is  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, when  the  frosts  set  in,  in  which  time  the  greatest  number  of 
truffles  ripen.  ITie  months  which  yield  the  most  are  September 
and  October ;  nevertheless,  good  truffles  are  found  after  the  frost 
has  commenced,  if  it  be  not  too. severe. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  indication  of  the  dog  is  decep- 
jtive/and  that  nothing  is  found  at  the  place  pointed  out.   In  such 
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place  a  truffle  has  generally  been  taken  out,  the  scent  of  which 
was  perceived  by  the  dog. 

J  15.  The  Truffle  Search  with  Swine,  and  the  Manner  of  train" 
ing  them.  —  In  the  7th  section  it  lias  been  already  mentioned 
that  wild  and  domestic  swine  are  fond  of  truffles,  and  seek  them 
assiduously.  It  has,  moreover,  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling  easily  find  ripe 
truffles.  The  domestic  swine  belongs  likewise  to  this  class  of 
animals ;  and  upon  the  two  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned 
is  founded  their  use  in  truffle-searching,  which  has  already  long 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  some  districts  of  Italy,  but  which  in  those  coun- 
tries has  in  a  great  measure  been  supplanted  by  the  more  con- 
venient use  of  dogs.  I  once  saw  a  French  emigrant,  many  years 
ago,  practise  truffle-searching  with  swine;  but  this,  as  he  assured 
me,  was  more  for  want  of  a  poodle  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Undoubtedly  the  search  with  dogs  has  the  advantage  of  that 
with  swine.  The  dog  is  more  intelligent,  more  active,  and  may 
be  used  a  greater  number  of  years.  All  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  the  swine.  I  therefore  here  give  the  outline  of  the 
training  and  use  of  swine  in  truffle-searching^  rather  historically, 
and  to  make  this  work  more  complete,  than  because  I  recommend 
its  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  weaned,  a  lively  one  is  made  choice 
of,  usually  a  female,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  more 
habituated  to  human  society.  Endeavours  are  made  to  make  it 
obey  the  call  and  whistle,  and  follow  its  master  like  a  do^;^, 
either  when  it  is  at  large,  or  fastened  by  the  hind  leg.  This  it 
does  without  much  trouble,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  person's  own 
hand,  and  is  allured  by  food  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
when  it  is  sometimes  caressed  like  a  dog.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  taming  of  a  young  boar  that  was  caught 
wild,  which  went  a  hunting  with  the  hounds.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  delightful  Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  first  year,  1806, 
p.  545.  When  four  months  old,  the  young  pig  may,  in  a  proper 
place,  be  accustomed  to  the  search.  Either  real  or  artificial 
truffles,  or  fruits  that  swine  are  fond  of,  such  as  apples  and 
pears,  or  potatoes,  &c.,  which  have  been  smeared  with  truffle 
oil,  are  then  hidden,  and  the  pig  is  allowed  to  grub  them  up. 
He  finds  them  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  taken  from 
him,  and  his  usual  food  is  given  to  him :  a  few  acorns,  chestnuts, 
fruit,  and  such  like  are  the  best ;  and  for  this  he,  in  general,  will- 
ingly exchanges  what  he  has  found.  When  in  his  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  the  swine  may  be  first  used  in  the  actual  search.  He  is 
led  whilst  fasting,  or  very  sparingly  fed,  into  the  truffle  district, 
and  closely  followed  always  by  a  person  on  foot.  If  he  begins 
to  turn  his  nose  to  the  wind,  to  smell,  and  to  grub  up,  you  can 
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either  search  the  place  and  take  away  the  truffle  before  he  has 
brought  it  to  the  day,  or  let  him  root  it  out  himseir,  and  take  it 
from  him  quickly,  by  way  of  exchange,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
But  swine  often  devour  the  truffles  so  greedily  and  so  quickly 
after  they  have  rooted  them  out,  that  you  can  seldom  or  never 
take  them  from  them.  In  tliis  case,  in  France,  their  mouths  are 
bound  either  by  a  metal  ring,  or  a  leathern  muzzle,  which  is 
strapped  over  the  snout,  and  fastened  behind  the  ears.  $ome 
truffle-hunters  put  this  also  in  practice  with  dogs  that  are  spoiled; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  extremes  to  which  a  keen  hunter  is  not 
easily  led,  and  he  generally  prefers  parting  with  his  dog. 

The  search  for  truffles  is  often  tedious  and  wearisome  with 
swine,  which  not  only  root  after  truffles,  but  after  other  aiticles 
of  food,  as  roots,  insects,  larvas,  worms,  &c.  Expectation  is 
often  disappointed,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  what  is 
found,  as  with  dogs,  when  they  hunt  for  and,  by  scratching, 
point  out  the  presence  of  the  truffle.  Besides  this,  a  swine  can 
be  used  for  the  search  only  a  year,  or,  at  most,  two  summers  and 
autumns.  In  the  third  year  they  become  too  large,  too  unruly, 
and  in  a  condition  in  which  they  must  be  made  use  of  with  a 
view  to  economy;  that  is,  must  be  killed.  Proper  truffle-hunters, 
therefore,  very  seldom  seek  them  with  swine,  but  leave  this  to 
the  peasants ;  who,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  some  districts 
of  Italy,  pursue  the  practice.  This  mode  of  search  is  said  to  be 
there  carried  on  chiefly  by  women. 

§  16.  Conclusion. — Much  still  remains  to  be  investigated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  truffles,  especially  as  to  their  origin  and 
increase.  Foresters  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  some 
botanical,  and  particularly  physiological,  knowledge,  might  still 
make  many  interesting  discoveries  with  respect  to  these  dis- 
tinguished productions  of  nature,  if  in  their  sylvan  excursions 
they  would  pay  a  closer  attention  them.  I  will  myself,  at  every 
opportunity,  which  offers,  endeavour  to  advance  in  my  enquiries 
and  observations,  and,  when  I  find  the  latter  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, communicate  them  in  some  periodical  paper.  I  shall  par- 
ticularly endeavour,  along  with  a  practised  chemist,  to  make  and 
publish  a  chemical  analysis  of  truffles ;  since  the  old  one,  which 
was  communicated,  now  exactly  100  years  ago,  by  OeofFroy, 
whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  according  to  which  truffles 
are  said  to  contain  sulphur  and  volatile  alkali,  now  that  chemistry 
has  made  such  great  progress,  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  If  this 
slight  sketch,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose,  gives  some  in- 
struction to  such  of  my  brother  foresters  as  are  not  experienced 
in  the  art,  and  only  half-satisfies  the  connoisseur,  I  shall  not  look 
upon  my  attempt  as  entirely  unsuccessful. 
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Art.  III.  A  Treatise  oa  the  Cultivation  of  Truffles.  By  Alexander 
von  Bornholz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Francis  Macsall, 
Esq.,  of  Eppleton,  Durham. 

The  treatise  in  question  has  the  following  title : — Der  TrUffd'^ 
hau^  Oder  Armei^ng  die  schwarzen  und  weissen  Tr^ffeln  in  Wtd" 
dungen^  Lustgebuschen^  und  Garten^  durch  Kunst  zu  Ziehen^  und 
grosse  Anlagen  dazu  zu  machen.  Von  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 
Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig,  1825.  Bei  Gottfried  Basse.  Its 
author  nowhere  states  that  he  has  actually  cultivated  truffles,  it 
is  however  to  be  presumed,  from  what  he  says,  that  he  has ;  and 
I  was  moreover  informed  by  Count  Salm  of  Vienna,  thai  a  per- 
son in  Hungary  had,  by  cultivating  them  as  recommended  bj 
M.  Bornholz,  "  made  a  good  thing  of  it."  This  was  the  ex- 
pression actually  used,  the  conversation  being  partly  carried 
on  in  the  English  language.  I  was  first  informed  by  the  count 
of  the  existence  of  this  treatise,  which,  after  some  search,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  I  procured  at  Vienna.  There,  however,  the 
treatise  was  little  known.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  treatise 
on  truffle-hunting  by  V.  F.  Fischer  [Art.  I.  p.  385.],  which  the 
bookseller  of  whom  I  got  M.  Bornholz's  treatise  remembered 
he  had,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  author's  name  he  could  not 
for  some  time  find  it. 

Truffles  are  found  in  England,  if  my  information  be  correct, 
in  Sussex,  at  or  near  Goodwood,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richr 
mond ;  and  in  Northwood,  a  wood  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
belonging  to  Lady  Newburg,  and  situate  near  the  parishes  of 
Slindon  and  Irtham  ;  also  in  Kent,  at  Broome,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden.  In  the  county  of  Durham,  they  are  met  with, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  Castle- Eklen  dean,  and  are  to  be  found  la 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Truffles  grown  in  England  may 
be  bought,  both  fresh  and  dried  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
London,  where  the  fresh  ones  have  this  year  (1833)  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  105.  [this  year,  1837,  they  were  14s.,  see  Market 
List,  p.  384.]  per  pound. — F.  M. 

The  Cultivation  of  Truffles^  or  Instructions  for  artificially  raising 
and  making  large  Plantations  of  Black  and  White  Truffles^  in 
WoodSy  Shrubberies^  and  Gardens,  By  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 

Introduction.  —  Ripe  truffles,  freshly  taken  up,  are  more  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  are  dried,  dipped  in  oil,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  or  preserved  in  glasses,  which  the  Italians  and 
French  sell  us  for  German  gold,  than  a  beautiful  Borsdorfer 
apple  is  from  slices  of  a  dried  apple.  Nevertheless  the  best  in 
the  woods  of  Germany  are  not  dug  up,  and  not  unfrequendy, 
either  from  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  those  that  deal  in  them, 
bad  and  useless  sorts  (such  as  the  swine-truffle)   are  mixed  along 
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%vith  the  edible  ones.  Every  admirer  of  truffles  (and  who  is  not 
such,  when  he  has  once  tasted  perfectly  ripe  ones  ?)  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  they  may  be,  and  have  been,  raised  upon  situations 
adapted  to  them,  as  well  as  mushrooms ;  and  that  the  planting 
of  them  is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome.  Every  one  who 
has  a  proper  situation  for  them  on  his  estate,  will  most  willingly 
make  plantations  of  them  according  to  the  directions  here  given. 
At  a  small  expense,  he  will  augment  at  once  the  pleasures  of 
his  table,  and  also  his  income ;  for  in  a  few  years  the  crops  will 
have  so  increased,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
He  will  then  not  only  receive  back  his  first  expenses,  but  also 
a  considerable  surplus.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
truffles  will,  by  means  of  numerous  plantations  of  them,  sink  in 
value  (as  almost  all  productions  of  landed  property  have  done), 
so  as  to  be  hardly  worth  any  thing ;  since  most  of  those  who 
buy  truffles  dwell  in  large  towns,  and  are  so  engaged  as  to  have 
no  time  to  raise  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  money  now  paid  for  them  to  fo- 
reigners would  be  spared  to  our  country,  at  which  every  sincere 
lover  of  it  would  rejoice ;  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  probably  be  very  greatly  increased.  We  may  confidently 
expect  an  active  participation  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
truffles,  from  the  exertions  of  our  horticultural  societies.  By 
this  extension,  not  only  will  the  profit  of  land  be  increased,  but 
also  the  pleasures  of  society,  as  these  are  more  promoted  by 
delicacies  for  the  table  than  by  the  rarest  flowers. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  fungi  which  man  has  applied 
to  his  nutriment,  the  truffle  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Morels 
are  much  inferior  to  it.  Even  the  highly  esteemed  cultivated 
mushroom  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it,  still  less  are  other  edible 
fungi.  With  connoisseurs  it  is  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
pine-apple  amongst  fruits,  and  the  oyster  amongst  bivalves.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  truffles  are  held,  and  their  dearness, 
are  not  however  occasioned  by  their  peculiarly  fine  aromatic 
flavour  alone,  but  by  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with 
seeking  them  in  woody  situations.  Dogs  must  be  broken  in,  or 
swine  must  be  accustomed  to  discover  and  turn  them  up;  and 
only  a  few  people  understand  the  art  of  accustoming  these  animals 
to  resist  their  natural  voracity,  and  to  leave  to  man  the  food  they 
have  discovered. 

On  this  account,  the  truffle,  in  Germany,  appears  only  upon  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  those  who  have  large  landed  pos- 
sessions ;  in  which  they  seldom  cause  truffles  to  be  sought  for, 
but  buy  them  at  a  high  price  from  foreigners.  Truffles  grow  in 
several  woods ;  but  people  avoid  the  trouble  of  either  digging 
them  up,  or  of  training  dogs  and  swine,  to  enable  them  with 
facility  to  take  them  out  of  the  earth.     German  truffles  are  left 
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as  food  for  worms  and  for  swinej  and  people  are  satisfied  wkh 
such  as  the  industrious  French  or  Italians  have  sought  out  in 
their  own  country,  and  have  sent  abroad  as  merchandise. 

As  tru£9es  are  produced  in  woods,  the  proprietors  of  woods 
are  the  only  persons  that  are  entitled  to  cause  them  to  be  dug 
out*  Only  a  few  proprietors  of  expensive  landed  property  or 
of  large  gardens  possess  woods,  or,  even  if  they  have  such,  the 
soil  of  the  wood  does  not  possess  such  a  mixture  of  earths  as 
this  species  of  fungus  requires  for  its  production  and  growth. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  produced,  and  the  proprietor  of  landed 
property  is  compelled  to  purchase  fresh  truffles  elsewhere ;  or, 
since  they  grow  only  in  few  places,  and  are  generally  sold  to 
favourites,  must  accommodate  himself  with  such  bad  ones  as  are 
ofiered  for  sale. 

The  relish  of  the  truffle  arises  from  very  fine  matter,  which 
is  so  volatile  that  it  rises  through  the  strata  of  earth,  and  betrays 
at  the  surface  the  deeply  hidden  fungus  to  certain  animals  en- 
dowed with  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  volatile  matter  from  escaping,  those  truffles  which  are  in- 
tended for  sale  by  the  French  and  Italians  are  preserved  or 
marinated,  enclosed  in  glasses  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
or  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  waxed  paper.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  contrivances,  this  valuable  matter  cannot  be 
completely  retained ;  and  the  bought  truffles  are  as  much  inferior 
to  fresh  ones  that  have  been  lately  dug  up,  as  asparagus  pickled 
or  dried  for  winter  consumption,  or  the  beans  and  peas  pre- 
served in  the  same  way,  are  to  the  same  fresh  vegetables  cooked 
in  spring  and  summer. 

It  must  be  very  desirable  to  every  proprietor  of  lands  and 
gardens  to  become  acquainted  with  a  practice  by  which  he  can 
raise  truffles  himself.  By  such  means  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
will  be  enhanced,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  it,  the  profit  of  his 
landed  property  will  be  increased  by  the  sale  of  fresh  truffles. 
It  is  long  ago  that  the  great  advantages  which  such  cultivation 
would  produce  have  been  perceived ;  and  in  the  last  century 
many  attempts  were  made,  although  fruitlessly,  to  transplant 
and  cultivate  truffles.  How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  possible 
to  transplant,  with  the  requisite  skill,  a  fungus,  the  nature  of 
which  was  totally  unknown,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  arise  and  thrive  were  not  attended  to? 

Whether  truffles,  as  fungi  in  general,  should  be  ranked 
amongst  plants  or  animals,  was  a  disputed  point :  but  now  the 
conviction  is,  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  neither,  but  stand 
in  the  midst  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  incline  equally  to 
both.  They  are  not  propagated  by  seeds,  as  was  formerly  be- 
lieved ;  but  are  formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  as  hyda- 
tids in  animal  bodies,  or  the  infusoria,  visible  only  to  the  eye 
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that  J8  assisted  by  a  microsoope,  in  water  that  contains  organic 
matter*  Since  no  man  either  has  seen,  or  can  see,  the  seed  of 
fungi,  it  was  assumed  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  even  by 
the  assistance  of  the  best  microscope.  This  seed,  then,  must 
have  filled  the  air,  and  laid  hold  of  every  small  place  which 
made  the  germination  and  increase  of  the  young  plant  possible. 
Such  a  supposition  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  those  fiingi 
that  erew  in  the  open  air,  but  impossible  with  regard  to  those 
which  were  found  in  the  earth.  How,  in  this  case,  should  the 
fine  seed  escape  out  of  its  closed  grave,  drawn  forth  by  the 
attracting  powers  of  the  soil,  and  be  carried  to  distant  places  to 
produce  in  them  new  truffles  ? 

The  error,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  trials,  which,  being 
founded  upon  a  wrong  supposition,  could  not  be  attended  by  a 
successful  result  In  order  to  cultivate  mushrooms  and  truffles, 
old  fungi  were  dug  up,  and  planted  in  the  places  destined  for 
them,  to  shed  their  seed  and  be  the  origin  of  a  new  race  of 
fungi.  Peculiar  care  was  bestowed  upon  truffles:  they  were 
cautiously  dug  up  from  their  ancient  place  of  growth,  and  taken 
to  the  new  soil,  which,  however,  was  neither  properly  prepared, 
nor  the  mixture  of  earths  given  to  it  which  was  requisite  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  fungus.  It  then  appeared  to  be  inconceivable* 
why,  with  all  this  attention, 'the  experiment  failed ;  and  the  old 
truffle  soon  died,  without  leaving  any  successors.  It  was  ex- 
pected  to  scatter  seed  in  the  soil,  but  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  Was  the  proceeding  here  observed 
at  all  difierent  from  cutting  a  hydatid  out  of  one  animal,  and 
inserting  it  into  another  ?  or  causing  an  intestinal  worm  to  be 
swallowed,  and  then  imagining  that  the  minute  animal  should  be 
increased  in  its  new  situation  ? 

The  hydatid  and  intestinal  worm  are  not  produced  by  trans- 
fer, but  by  such  changes  taking  place  in  the  mixture  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  in  which  we  find  them,  as 
to  occasion  that  species  of  worms  to  be  produced  and  thrive. 
We  sometimes  find  newly  born,  and  even  unborn,  animals  in- 
habited by  worms,  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  transferable. 
Other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  free  from  worms  to  the 
extreme  of  old  age;  for  their  bodies  present  not  to  these  worms 
such  a  habitation  as  is  requisite  to  their  thriving.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  fungi,  viz.  mushrooms  and  truffles,  which  are  very 
obstinate  in  their  choice  of  situations  (habitats),  arise  and  thrive 
only  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  soil  suitable  to  their 
nature. 

Many  attempts  failed  before  it  was  known  how  to  raise  mush- 
rooms upon  places  where  they  were  wanted,  and  yet  this  fungus 
is  not  near  so  delicate  in  its  choice  of  a  habitat  and  mixture  of 
soil  as  the  truffle,  whose  artificial  increase  was  not  successful. 
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The  secret  of  raising  the  mushroom  upon  places  that  were  a^ 
signed  to  it,  was  only  comparatively  recently  discovered  in  Italy. 
Without  being  able  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  made,  the  object  in  view  was 
attained  by  means  of  several  experiments.  The  preparations 
that  were  made,  and  in  general  the  whole  procedure,  were 
imitated  in  France,  and  succeeded.  The  raising  of  truffles 
would  be  still  easier  in  Germany;  since  here  the  proceeding 
•might  be  commenced  with  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus,  and  of  its  manner  of  originating  and  formation:  its 
proper  treatment  could,  therefore,  be  easily  pointed  out. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  truffles,  which  must  be  critically 
known  and  distinguished  by  any  one  who  proposes  to  lay  out  a 
situation  for  this  species  of  fungus.  Without  this,  the  planter 
would  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  planting  bad  and  useless 
kinds,  instead  of  the  good  and  eatable  ones.  To  enable  him  to 
avoid  this,  the  following  description  of  the  different  kinds  wiU 
be  useful  to  most  readers  :  — < 

Linnaeus  and  other  ancient  botanists  comprehended  all  the 
different  species  of  truffles  under  the  genus  Lycop^rdon,  which 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fungi  by  having 
a  round  body  filled  with  powdery  seeds.  The  lycoperdons 
have,  while  alive,  a  fleshy  body,  with  veins  running  through  it^ 
which,  by  means  of  absorbing  organs,  like  roots,  either  draw 
their  necessary  nutriment  from  the  earth,  or  sit  upon  plants  and 
rob  them  of  their  juices.  For  example,  to  the  first  division 
belongs  the  commonly  known  puffball  (Lycop^rdon  Bovista); 
and  to  the  last,  the  grated  puffball  (Lycoperdon  cancellktum)^ 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree.  When  dead,  the  inside  of  the 
body,  of  most  kinds,  quickly  becomes  an  extremely  fine  dust, 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  is  included  in  the  dry,  more 
'durable,  paper-like  external  skin.  Formerly,  in  this  fine  dust 
.the  seed  was  looked  for ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  by 
.the  winds  into  very  distant  districts.  This  belief  was  so  strong, 
.that  it  could  not  be  shaken  by  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
.which  were  made  to  raise  young  fungi  by  sowing  the  supposed 
seed. 

Later  botanists  have  separated  the  family  of  such  lycoperdons 
as  grow  within  the  earth  from  the  two  other  kinds  which  grow 
upon  its  surface,  and  have  raised  them  to  a  separate  genus, 
.under  the  name  7\iber.  The  latter  differs  much  more  from  the 
former,  than  the  cherry  does  from  the  plum,  or  the  l)ean  from 
the  pea.  The  new  genus  includes  many  species,  though  not  all 
of  them ;  especially  those  which  grow  in  deeper  strata  of  earth 
are  sufficiently  known  to  be  distinctly  different.  The  following 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  accurately  known  :  — 

1.    The  trjf^   Tivffle  {Tiiber  guldnumj  T.  gtilosbrum^   Lyco- 
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pSrdan  Tuber  L.  iTuber  cibdrium  Sibth.,  116 

Jig.  116.])- — Of  a  round  form,  more  or 
less  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere,  or 
of  an  egg,  or  sometimes  kidney-shaped,  and 
somewhat  rough  with  protuberances.  The 
colour  of  the  surface  is,  when  it  is  young, 
whitish ;  but  in  those  that  are  full  gi*own,  it  is  either  blackish,  or 
a  deep  black.  The  colour  of  the  inside  is  whitish,  with  dark 
blue  and  white,  grey,  reddish,  light  brown,  or  dark  brown 
veins,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horse-hair,  which  are  usually  vari- 
ously  entangled,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  network,  or  mat. 
Between  the  veins  are  numerous  cavities,  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  mucilage  and  small  solid  grains.  These  scarcely  visible 
glands  were  formerly  said  to  be  the  seeds  or  germs  of  the  young 
truffles.  The  less  the  inside  of  the  truffle  is  coloured  by  dark 
veins,  the  more  tender  and  delicious  is  its  flesh.  The  blackish 
external  rind  is  hard,  and  very  rough,  by  means  of  fine  fissures, 
grains,  and  protuberances;  and  forms,  with  its  small  facets, 
which  are  almost  hexagonal,  an  appearance  by  which  it  some- 
what resembles  the  fir-apples  of  the  larch. 

Whilst  the  truffle  is  young,  its  smell  resembles  that  of  putrid 
plants,  or  of  moist  vegetable  earth.  When  it  first  approaches 
the  point  of  time  at  which  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  dif* 
fuses  an  agreeable  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  resembling  that 
of  musk,  but  which  lasts  only  a  few  days ;  it  then  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  nearer  the  fungus  is  to  its  death  and  its  disso- 
lution, which  speedily  ensues,  so  much  the  more  unpleasant  and 
urinous  is  the  smell,  till  at  last  it  is  quite  disagreeable  and 
putrid.  Whilst  young,  the  flesh  is  watery,  and  its  taste  insipid : 
when  fully  formed,  its  firm  flesh,  which  is  like  the  kernel  of 
the  almond  and  the  nut,  has  an  extremely  aromatic  and  delicious 
taste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fungus  begins  to  decay,  and  worms  and 
putrescence  to  attack  it,  its  taste  is  bitter  aq^  disagreeable. 

Wherever  truffles  are  produced,  there  they  are  to  be  found 
the  whole  year  through,  from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  late  in 
autumn  ;  but  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October.  They  thrive 
extremely,  like  all  fungi,  in  warm  moist  autumns,  and  are  then 
most  delicious.  After  warm  continuing  showers,  they  are  found 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  so  high  that  they  form 
little  hemispherical  mounds  of  earth,  in  which  small  clefts  are 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  and  dry  weather 
succeeds,  the  earth  which  was  raised  up  falls  down,  and  the  truffle 
is  seen  half-uncovered.  Nevertheless,  these  truffles  are  of  small 
value,  as  they  are  generally  either  dead  or  worm-eaten. 

The  favpurite  habitat  of  truffles  is  a  somewhat  moist  light 
wood-soil,  which  is  defended  from  the  immediate^  effect  of  the 
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burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  large  oak  trees,  standing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  but  is  not  deprived,  by  thick  bushes,  of  the 
free  access  of  currents  of  air.  Where,  in  woods,  there  are 
places  bare  of  timber  trees,  and  with  but  few  bushes,  or  covered 
with  pollarded  wood  that  does  not  stand  thick,  they  thrive  under 
an  oak,  beech,  whitethorn,  and  even  under  a  fruit  tree,  and 
sometimes  attain  the  weight  of  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half:  this  unusual  size,  however,  is  only  met  with  in  moist  warm 
grounds.  Here  they  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
drier  the  soil  is,  the  deeper  they  are  produced  in  it;  but  are 
usually  so  much  the  smaller :  to  this  the  vicinity  of  springs  is 
the  sole  exception. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  truffles  which  differ  in  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  roughness  of  their  external  rind,  in  a  stronger 
smell,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  and  in  a  lighter  or  darker 
colour.  Amongst  all  truffles,  the  white  variety  is  of  most  value, 
and  is  preferred  to  every  other.  It  grows  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly 
in  Piedmont.  Its  surface  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  grey- 
yellow,  covered  with  protuberances  resembling  warts.  The  veins 
in  the  inside  are  more  delicate  than  in  the  black  kind,  and  are 
of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  Between  the  veins,  the  flesh  of 
truffles  that  are  fully  formed,  and  their  sap-vessels  and  glands, 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  white  truffle 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  black,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
more  deserving  of  cultivation.  Only  the  first  plantation  requires 
to  be  circumstantially  attended  to,  as  living  pieces  can  seldom 
be  procured,  and  to  plant  dead  ones  in  new  plantations  is  useless. 
Since  this  white  truffle  never  degenerates  to  the  black,  but  con- 
stantly produces  the  same,  it  appears  to  be  not  a  variety,  but  a 
particular  species.  It  is  also  found  in  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
even  in  ploughed  fields ;  but  the  black  ones  are  found  only  near 
to  forest  trees. 

2.  Hog-Truffle^  Smine-Truffle^  Wild  Tnffle  (Tuber  sdUum). 
^-  This  truffle,  which  is  generally  kidney-shaped,  usually  reaches 
the  size  of  a  bean,  aiid  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
that  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  It  has  a  thin,  leather-like  rind,  which 
is  covered  with  many  small  round  warts,  without  any  flat  inter- 
stices. By  means  of  these,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
truffle,  which  sometimes  also  assumes  the  kidney  shape.  The 
flesh  is  juicy,  and  traversed  by  coarse  veins,  which  are  not  very 
crooked.  The  smell  is  disagreeably  sour,  and  is  like  that  of 
swine's  dung,  on  which  account  it  has  received  its  name.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant  and  insipid.  On  account  of  its  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  used  as  food ;  and  none  but  avaricious 
truffle-hunters  mix  it  amongst  the  edible  truffles,  along  with 
which  it  is  often  found.  There  are,  nevertheless,  districts  in 
which  none  but  swine-truffles  are  to  be  met  with.    Being  hardier 
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than  the  real  truffles,  they  can  easily  gire  such  properties  to  the 
soil  of  woods,  that  it  produces  none  but  swine-truffles.  They 
are  usually  found  in  abundance  in  such  tracts  of  land  as  are  not 
mellow,  but  incline  to  sourness.  Young  plantations  of  truffles 
may  easily  be  spoilt,  and  all  labour  and  expense  be  useless,  if, 
through  inattention  or  want  of  knowledge,  this  swine-truffle  is 
trans^rred  from  its  old  place  of  growth  into  the  new.  As  the 
real  truffle  prefers  the  oak,  so  the  swine-truffle  seems  to  prefer 
the  whitethorn,  to  all  other  trees.  Under  its  roots  they  are 
formed  from  twenty  to  thirty  together;  on  the  contrary,  the 
edible  truffle  seldom  occurs  so  many  together :  it  usually  lires 
singly. 

S.  Small  Truffle  (Tuber  minimum).  —  This  species  of  truffle 
lives  in  much  society,  and  always  occurs  in  great  numbers  to^ 
gether.  It  attains  only  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  of  an  irregular 
lorm  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  young  progeny  of  the  edible  truffle. 

4.  The  Stag'Tn^  {the  Stag-rid  Fungus,  Tuber  cerotnum). 
•—  This  is  the  largest  kind.  It  has  a  globular  form  and  a  loose 
spongy  flesh,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  body  has  so  little  co- 
herence, that  it  forms  a  dusty  core  or  heart  It  is  not  used  by 
man,  but  red  deer  scrape  it. 

All  truffles  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth ;  not  by  means 
of  roots,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  but  by  absorbing  ves* 
sels  which  cover  their  whole  superficies,  in  the  form,  generally, 
of  small  warts.  For  this  reason  they  can  thrive  in  none  but 
moist  situations,  which  offer  them,  in  sufficient  quantity,  matter 
dissolved  in  water.  In  proportion  as  the  earth  about  them  dries 
up,  the  fungi  must  wither  away.  They  have  indeed,  in  their  in* 
terior,  vessels  which  contain  water,  to  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
do  without  external  moisture;  but,  if  the  drought  continues, 
their  internal  provision  is  exhausted,  the  truffle  becomes  un- 
healthy, and  must  at  length  perish  from  thirst. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  moisture  is  thus  injurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  truffles,  too  great  a  quantity  is  equally  destructive 
to  them.  Acids  are  generated,  mould  and  numerous  other 
parasitic  plants  get  a  footing  upon  the  surface  of  the  tubes,  and 
by  degrees  obstruct  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  the  body  of  the 
truffle  is  consumed  or  putrefies ;  the  mould  also  allures  many 
small  worms  which  establish  themselves  upon  the  truffle  and  live 
upon  its  flesh. 

Upon  the  first  production  of  the  truffle  its  size  is  scarcely  per* 
ceivable ;  as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth,  the  earth  that  is  around 
it  is  pressed  together  and  pusned  off.  On  this  account  the 
truffle  can  prosper  in  none  but  a  loose  soiL  If  the  soil  is  every- 
where equally  loose,  the  truffle  assumes  a  globular  form ;  but 
this  is  changed  if  there  is  on  one  side  a  greater  opposition  than 
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on  the  other ;  as^  for  instance,  by  a  root  or  a  stone.  Hence  the 
different  forms  of  the  tubers  may  be  explained.  Where  the  soil 
is  most  moist,  whether  above  or  under  the  truffle,  there  it  will 
either  rise  up  or  sink  deeper.  The  degree  of  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  earth,  to  that  in  the  truffle,  necessitates 
such  a  change  of  place.  In  moist  summers,  and  in  wet  winters,  we 
find  the  truffles  near  the  surface,  even  projecting  above  it  In 
dry  summers,  upon  poor  dry  places  in  woods,  they  have  often 
to  be  dug  from  a  depth  of  more  than  half  a  foot.  Here  is  im- 
posed upon  them  a  greater  pressure  of  superincumbent  soil.  If 
the  earth  is  not  very  light,  they  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and 
therefore  remain  small.  The  largest  are,  consequently,  in  general, 
found  not  deep  under  the  earth,  and  in  shaded  light  soil  that 
is  somewhat  moist;  they  are  not,  however,  so  well  tasted  as 
those  of  middling  size ;  they  are  also  usually  injured^  and  there* 
fore  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  access  of  their  enemies,  viz.  worms, 
snails,  and  quadrupeds,  is  much  facilitated  when  no  deep  stra- 
tum  of  earth  protects  them  against  these  attacks. 

As  truffles  were  found  in  such  soils  only  as  contained  many 
putrid  parts  of  vegetables,  especially  roots  and  leaves,  or  twigs 
of  trees;  it  was  in  old  times  the  opinion,  that  these  fungi  were 
neither  plants  nor  animals,  that  they  did  not  arise  from  germs,  but 
that  they  had  been  formed  by  a  globular  secretion  and  attraction 
of  matter  found  in  the  earth.  According  to  this  supposition,  they 
no  further  differ  from  minerals  than  that  in  them  the  materials 
of  the  earth  unite  in  forming  a  new  substance ;  but  here,  in  the 
case  of  truffles,  the  new  body  is  formed  by  parts  o^  plants  in  so* 
lution.  Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  experience  of  a  Roman  prsBtor, 
Lartius  Licinius.  This  person,  a  few  years  before,  had  eaten 
truffles  in  Spain,  and  had  met  with  something  hard  in  one  of 
them.  Upon  a  closer  examination  he  found  a  small  Roman 
silver  coin,  a  penny  (denarius) ;  which,  therefore,  being  acciden- 
tally present  in  the  mechanical  accretion  of  its  component  parts, 
was  enclosed  along  with  them.  [See  p.  398.]  Taking  the  fact 
for  granted,  it  by  no  means  proves  the  assumed  opinion.  If  the 
coin  were  really  found  in  the  body  of  the  truffle,  and  had  not  in 
the  cooking  accidentally  found  its  way  in,"it^had  been  pressed 
in  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  fungus.  Bdng  a  hard  body,  it 
did  not  give  way  to  the  truffle  equally  with  the  loose  moist  soil, 
and  was  included  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus,  as  nowadays 
small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  stone  and  metals,  are  met  with  in 
wood,  and  m  the  inside  of  more  juicy  plants.  When  such  are 
met  with,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  included; 
because  it  is  known  that  a  tree  or  plant  continually  increases  in 
circumference  from  its  youth  to  its  old  age.  I'here  is  no  reason 
in  these  instances,  from  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in 
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wood,  to  infer  a  mechanical  accretion  of  component  parts,  and 
there  is  as  little  for  the  inference  in  the  case  of  the  truflSe.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  still  believed  by  individuals,  who  pretend  that  all 
fungi  are  formed  from  the  putrescence  of  dead  vegetables. 

There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  this  clumsy  representation. 
As  the  infusoria  are  more  readily  produced,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, in  water  that  contains  a  solution  of  organised  matter,  so  fungi 
are  produced  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with  such  matter  as  must 
necessarily  be  used  for  their  formation.  When  truffles  are  to 
be  produced  by  artificial  means,  nature  must  be  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  such  circumstances  introduced  as  are 
always  met  with  in  the  habitats  of  this  fungus. 

We  meet  with  truffles,  at  least  in  Germany,  exclusively  in 
moist  woods,  as  well  in  mountainous  tracts  as  in  plains,  but  not 
in  thickets,  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  moved  by  a  draught  of  air;  but  in  vacant  places,  which  are 
somewhat  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  but  by  very  little  underwood. 
Of  all  species  of  trees,  an  oak  standing  aloof  from  other  trees, 
with  its  branches  widely  extended,  collects  about  it  the  greatest 
number  of  edible  truffles.  It  keeps  oiF  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the  free  cooperation  of  the 
air  and  of  warmth.  Under  it  truffles  acquire  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  sometimes  are  so  large  as  to  be  3  or  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Truffles  are  also  dug  up  in  woods  that  are  not  crowded,  under 
hornbeams  (weissbiichen),  elms,  maples,  and  other  deciduous 
trees ;  but  less  plentifully,  not  so  well  flavoured,  and  less  in  size. 
In  close  pine  woods  they  entirely  fail,  and  are  rare  in  woods 
of  mixed  kinds  of  trees. 

Hence  vegetable  mould  from  oak  leaves  and  decayed  oak  ap- 
pears to  contribute  to  the  production  and  the  growth  of  truffles, 
as  advantageously  as  the  dung  of  horses  and  asses  does  to  the 
production  of  mushrooms.  In  this  case,  a  peculiar  animal  mat- 
ter produces  the  effect ;  in  the  other,  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter: 
perhaps  the  tannin,  or  some  other  yet  undiscovered  product  of 
the  oak  tree.  The  more  of  this  matter  any  species  of  tree  con- 
tains, with  the  greater  facility  are  truffles  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
and  in  greater  numbers.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  lay  out 
truffle  beds  must  endeavour  to  accumulate  this  matter  in  the 
soil  where  he  intends  them  to  be,  and  to  introduce  those  circum- 
stances under  which  the  production  and  thriving  of  this  fungus 
are  rendered  possible  and  promoted. 

In  laying  out  truffle  beds  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wood  land  and  garden  land.  The  former  needs  not  much  pre- 
paration, and  promises  a  surer  profit  than  garden  land,  with 
which  must  be  artificially  mixed  those  species  of  earth  that,  in 
the  latter,  have  for  several  years  been  accumulated  by  nature. 
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He,  therefore,  who  can  take  for  new  truffle  beds  wood  land^ 
especially  that  which  for  centuries  has  produced  the  above-men- 
tioned trees,  spares  both  time  and  expense. 

But,  whether  the  truffle  plantation  be  made  in  a  wood  or  a 
garden,  the  first  requisite  is  a  somewhat  moist  soil  in  a  low  situ- 
ation. In  level  ground,  such  soil  is  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  meadows.  The  ground 
itself,  however,  must  not  contain  any  sharp  or  sour  component 
parts,  but  must  be  mellow  and  fertile.  Least  of  all  are  adapted 
to  the  purpose  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  morasses  or 
turf  moors;  and  especially  those  low  situations  the  subsoil  of 
which  is  full  of  saline  or  sour  matter.  This  is  easily  known  by 
the  reeds,  horsetail  (fquisetum),  coarse  kinds  of  grass,  and 
mosses,  which  grow  upon  their  surface,  and,  whether  green  or 
dry,  are  rejected  by  cattle  and  sheep,  or  only  eaten  by  them  from 
excessive  hunger. 

He  who  has  no  such  mellow  soil,  in  a  depressed  situation,  upon 
his  property,  may  most  easily  form  it  by  art  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  springs,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground ;  but  the  first  plant- 
ation is  thereby  proportionally  rendered  more  expensive.  The 
ground  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  dug  out  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  deep,  and  be  lined  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  sides,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  or  very  fat 
loam  of  a  foot  thick,  that  the  spring  water  which  is  conducted 
to  it  may  not  strain  through,  and  run  off.  If  the  subsoil  be 
loam  or  clay,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  clay  to  be  placed 
upon  it  may  be  diminished ;  but,  if  it  be  a  dry  sand,  it  must  be 
more  than  a  foot  thick.  This  artificial  depression  is  then  filled 
with  earth  artificially  prepared,  and  now  the  spring,  or  small 
brook,  is  turned  upon  it.  Truffles  certainly  require  a  moist  soil, 
but  they  cannot  endure  boggy  ground  or  standing  water;  a  ditch 
must,  therefore,  be  cut  to  carry  away  all  superfluous  water. 
This  ditch  is  either  opened  or  shut  accordingly  as  a  superfluity 
or  want  of  water  renders  necessary.  But  if,  in  very  hot  dry 
summers,  the  supply  of  water  should  itself  fail,  the  truffle  beds 
must  be  sufficiently  moistened  with  pure  river  water.  This  is 
the  expedient  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  dry  situations, 
that  neither  possess  a  spring,  nor  a  small  brook  for  watering  a 
plantation  of  truffles.  Since  only  small  beds,  and  not  large 
fields,  are  taken  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  greatest  care 
may  be  taken  in  the  preparatory  steps,  the  expense  of  which 
will,  however,  never  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  much  felt  by 
the  landed  proprietor.  He,  therefore,  who  has  upon  his  pro- 
perty no  such  mixture  of  earths  as  the  growth  of  truffles  re- 
quires, must  endeavour  to  obtain  it  artificially. 

We  find  the  most  and  finest  truffles  in  a  light,  ferruginous, 
calcareous  soQ,     Such  a  one  must,  therefore,  also  be  given  to 
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the  plantations.  This  is  found  naturally  only  in  particular  situ- 
aiions;  for  which  reason  truffles  do  not  grow  everywhere.  That 
which  is  accidentally  in  the  new  plantation  is  looked  upon  as 
a  welcome  present,  and  those  materials  only  are  mixed  with  it 
which  the  raising  of  truffles  indispensably  requires.  A  ferru- 
ginous calcareous  soil  is  generally  too  compact,  seklom  too  loose, 
and  frequently  not  sufficiently  ferruginous.  The  first  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  ferruginous  sand  ;  the  second, 
by  a  mixture  with  loam;  and  the  third  may  be  remedied  by 
beating  ferruginous  sandstone  (which  is  to  be  had  almost  eveiy 
where)  to  fine  sand,  and  mixing  a  fourth,  at  the  most  a  third, 
part  of  it,  with  the  natural  soil.  If  iron-stone  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  want  of  it  must  be  supplied  by  iron  shavings,  iron  filings, 
sparks  and  other  cheap  small  refuse  which  falls  from  iron  in 
manu&cturing  it :  this  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  earths, 
and  made  to  rust  and  dissolve  by  the  addition  of  moisture. 

A  calcareous  or  chalky  marl  forms  the  groundwork  of  all 
artificial  mixtures  of  soils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  truffle. 
When  this  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  mixed  with 
the  fourth  part  of  iron  sandstone.  If  this  marl  be  not  in  the 
environs,  then  finely  beaten  calcareous  stone  or  beaten  chalk 
must  supply  its  place:  tcvthis  must  be  added  from  the  fourth  to 
the  third  part  of  ferruginous  sand,  and  the  whole  mixed  to- 
gether as  uniformly  as  possible.  With  this  artificial  calcareous 
marl  the  truffle  bed  (which  has  been  dug  out  from  2^  ft.  to  :>  ft. 
deep)  is  filled  up  a  foot  high,  in  the  place  of  the  natural  earth. 
It  is  advantageous  when  the  pit,  which  is  dug  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  it  is  filled  with  the  new  soil,  is  lined  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  unburnt  calcareous  stone.  By  this  means,  not  only 
will  mice,  and  several  kinds  of  worms,  be  prevented  from  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  the  new  truffle  beds,  and  preparing  to 
destroy  the  young  germs  of  the  truffles,  but  sudden  heavy  rains 
will  be  prevented  from  occasioning  an  injurious  mixture  of  the 
different  kinds  of  earths.  Where  calcareous  stone  is  not  to  be 
had,  sandstone  may  be  used  instead  of  it,  especially  if  it  contains 
iron ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  other  natural  stones,  or  artificial  ones 
made  by  the  hands  of  men,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  must  not,  however,  be  paved  bO  as  to  be  waler-tiuht, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  sink  into  the  subsoil,  and  not  cause 
an  injurious  bog,  instead  of  the  moist  depression  that  is  intended. 

If,  when  the  pit  is  dug  out,  a  compact  subsoil  is  met  with, 
for  example,  a  loamy  bottom,  the  paving  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
is  supetfluous:  it  would  obstruct  the  binding  of  the  under 
strata  with  the  new-laid  bottom  of  the  truffle  plantation.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that,  in  digging  out  the  pit,  a  bed  of  clay  is 
met  with,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  place  and  choose  another,  than  to  spend 
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money  upon  the  plantation,  and,  instead  of  raising  truflSes,  only 
to  make  a  small  bog. 

All  the  above  preparations  are  necessary  for  wood  lands,  and 
for  plantations  in  large  gardens  and  English  shrubberies ;  but  the 
further  filling  up  of  the  pit  is  different  for  each  place.  In  woods, 
the  soil  contains  much  vegetable  matter ;  but  that  is  not  enough, 
especially  when  an  artificial  mixture  of  earths  is  undertaken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  very  nutritious  vegetable  earth,  let  pure  cow- 
dung  be  carried  into  heaps  in  the  spring,  and  left  to  fall  into 
earth  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  That  is  best  which  is  col- 
lected as  fresh  as  possible  on  pastures  and  commons.  That  it 
may  not  lose  its  nutritious  matter  through  drought  and  heat,  the 
heaps  must  be  made  in  a  shady  place,  be  turned  from  time  to 
time,  and,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  moistened  with  cow's  urine,  or 
with  soft  river  water.  This  watering  must  not  be  so  abundant 
as  to  allow  the  dung  to  become  lixiviated,  in  which  case  its 
most  valuable  powers  will  be  communicated  to  the  ground 
underneath. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  the  dung  is 
for  the  greatest  part  converted  into  earth.  The  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  this  earth  is  to  be  added  to  the  natural  wood  soil ;  and  of 
fallen  oak  leaves,  or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  of  fallen  horn- 
beam leaves,  as  much  in  bulk  as  half  of  the  mixture  amounts 
to:  the  whole  must  then  be  carefully  mixed  together.  The 
pit  is  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves,  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  thick. 
A  wood  soil,  with  much  vegetable  earth  from  oak  trees,  requires 
a  smaller  addition  of  oak  leaves,  than  a  soil  that  contains  less  of 
it  The  greatest  is  required  by  the  mixture  of  one  half  or  the 
third  part  of  natural  wood  earth  with  the  before-mentioned  fer- 
ruginous calcareous  marL  In  this  case,  which  often  occurs,  as 
many  leaves  are  added  as  the  proportion  of  the  calcareous  earth 
occupies  in  space ;  and  the  pit,  when  filled,  is  covered  over  with 
a  thick  layer  of  leaves. 

There  is  no  fear  of  this  cover  of  leaves  being  carried  away  by 
the  storms  that  prevail  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  truffle 
plantations  are  made  in  low  situations,  sheltered  by  trees,  and 
not  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  If,  however,  this  were 
not  to  be  avoided,  the  scattering  of  the  leaves  may  be  prevented 
by  some  earth  taken  from  the  mixture  being  spread  over  them, 
or  by  small  branches  of  oak  being  laid  upon  them,  and  secured 
by  stones.  Such  a  cover  of  leaves  is  of  great  service  to  the 
planting  of  trufiles ;  since  by  the  moisture  of  the  winter  the 
most  efficacious  matter  is  extracted  from  it,  and  communicated 
to  the  soil  beneath.  For  this  reason,  a  new  cover  must  be  laid 
upon  it  every  autumn.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  upper- 
most layer,  being  exhausted  by  the  air,  is  to  be  taken  away;  but 
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the  under  and  moister  one  lightly  dug  in,  or,  which  is  still 
better,  raked  fiat,  lest  the  tender  germs  of  the  truffles  should  be 
injured  or  destroyed ;  but,  when  the  truffle  plantation  is  first 
made,  the  whole  cover  must  be  deeply  dug  down. 

Every  previous  preparation  is  thus  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
truffles.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  causing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced. Since  they  are  neither  sown,  nor,  like  animals,  propa- 
gated by  eggs  and  young  ones,  the  only  thing  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  cause  the  soil  to  produce  truffles.  We  know  from 
experience  that  many  forms  (viz.  crystallisations)  are  easily  pro- 
duced, when  bodies  of  their  own  sort,  already  formed,  are  iutro^ 
duced  into  the  mass  of  forming  matter.  Thus,  sugar  easily 
forms  in  crystals,  when  crystals  of  the  same  sort  are  hung  in  a 
fluid  mass  saturated  with  saccharine  matter.  Fungi  are  also  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner,  where  living  bodies  of  the  same  kindf 
or  such  as  have  not  long  been  dead,  or  even  parts  of  them  lately 
pulled  ofi^,  meet  with  a  soil  adapted  to  them.  Thus,  mushrooms 
thrive  well  if  horse's  or  ass's  dung  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  this 
fungus.  The  same  takes  place  with  truffles ;  only  here  greater 
circumspection  is  requisite. 

The  mushroom  raises  its  head  above  the  dark  earth,  and  lives 
and  thrives  in  the  open  air,  and  in  warm  sunshine.  When 
taken  from  its  parent  soil,  neither  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  gentle  access  of  the  sun's  rays,  immediately 
destroys  it.  As  long  as  its  body  contains  sufficient  moisture,  it 
continues  to  live,  and  may,  without  much  precaution,  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  the  journey  does  not  last  too 
long,  it  still  retains  the  degree  of  vitality  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  new  soil  the  property  of  producing  young  mushrooms.  On 
this  account,  good  mushroom  beds,  that  are  carefully  made, 
seldom  fail,  and  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  is  constantly 
justified. 

Not  so  the  truffle.  It  cannot  bear  the  immediate  access  of 
the  air,  and  still  less  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  dies  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  them,  as  quickly  as  a  delicate  fish  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  or  an  intestinal  worm  when  torn  from  the  animal  body 
which  is  its  habitation.  A  dead  body  of  a  truffle,  which,  more- 
over, soon  becomes  putrid,  cannot,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  induce  in  the  new  habitat  assigned  to  it  a 
formation  of  young  fungi  of  its  own  species.  This  is  possible 
only  to  the  living  truffle :  but  its  complete  vitality  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  powers  subsisting  in  the 
strata  of  earth,  as  to  produce  and  form  new  truffles  in  a  soil  that 
had  never  produced  them ;  but,  if  this  power  of  production  is 
once  awakened,  it  is  easy  to  retain  it  for  years. 

If,  therefore,  truffles  are  to  be  transported  from  one  situation 
to  another,  and  to  be  promoted  to  be  the  ancestors  of  their 
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species,  the  greatest  precautions  mast  be  taken,  lest  they  die  oa 
the  journey,  and  become  useless.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  in  the  planting  of  truffles,  and  thus  the  plant- 
ation may  easily  fail.  If  truffles  naturally  grow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  plantation,  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  without 
much  expense ;  but,  when  truffles  have  to  be  sent  a  considerable 
distance,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  lose  both  time  and  money. 
Truffles,  at  their  full  growth,  must  not  be  chosen  for  transplant- 
ing :  at  that  time  their  vital  powers  are  too  feeble;  they  are  then 
too  near  dying  to  cause  the  production  of  this  species  in  their 
new  situation.  They  are  as  little  able  to  bear  the  violent  re- 
moval from  their  ancient  situation,  and  transplantation  into  a 
new  one,  as  an  old  tree  (for  instance,  a  fir  or  an  oak)  that  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  Most  of  the  early  attempts  to  remove 
truffles  from  one  situation  to  another  must  have  failed,  because 
large,  and  consequently  old  worn-out,  truffles  were  chosen  for 
the  purpose ;  and  it  was  expected  that  they  should  survive  this 
treatment,  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  combined  with  their 
transplantation.  Already,  during  their  journey,  or  even  after 
being  planted,  they  fell  a  prey  to  death ;  and  their  bodies,  soon 
becoming  putrid,  were  unable  to  operate  efficaciously  upon  the 
vicinity  assigned  them. 

Equally  injurious  is  the  planting  of  tender  truffle  germs,  or 
very  small  truffles.  They  also  cannot  be  taken  from  their 
parental  earth,  and  abandoned  to  their  new  situation,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  same  hazard  of  dying  as  a  young  hound 
which  is  taken  from  its  mother's  breast  and  left  to  itself,  even 
with  heaps  of  meat  and  drink  about  it.  How  could  it  be  even 
possible  that  the  tender  truffle  germ  should  operate  so  powers 
fully  upon  the  new  soil,  where  truffles  had  never  grown,  as  to 
collect  about  the  tender  plant  the  matter  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  fungus,  and  to  change  it  to  its  nutriment  ? 

Let,  therefore,  truffles  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  vital  powers,  be  chosen  for  transplanting.  There 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  truffles  in  a  place  in  a  wood 
where  many  grow.  Truffles  are  generally  found  in  groups;  so 
that  many,  of  all  ages,  are  found  near  to  fully  grown  ones.  If 
the  dog  has  found  the  place  where  such  as  are  fully  grown  exist 
(for  he  can  discover  none  but  by  the  smell  which  is  diffused 
around  them,  and  the  young  ones  have  no  smell),  we  only  need 
carefully  search  the  ground  near  to  find  more  truffles,  both 
young  and  fully  grown  ones.  In  the  general  search,  the  young 
unripe  ones  are  mostly  left  unnoticed,  but  so  torn  from  their 
situation,  that  they  must  soon  die. 

Nevertheless,  these  half-grown  truffles  often  greatly  resemble 
the  other  before-mentioned  truffles,  that  are  not  edible ;  and  an 
experienced  eye  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  firom  such  use^ 
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less  kinds  as  are  frequently  met  with  near  them,  especially  as,  iti 
doubtful  cases,  the  smell  decides  nothing;  for  the  edible  truffle 
first  receives,  when  it  is  become  ripe,  that  smell  which  designates 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  order  that  no  useless  truffles 
may  be  brought  into  the  plantation  (viz.  the  swine  truffles),  not- 
withstanding they  would  come  quickly  forward,  let  those  be 
thrown  away  respecting  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
of  the  edible  kind  or  not.  If  the  place  be  known  where  half- 
grown  truffles  are,  let  them  be  taken  up  on  a  showery  day, 
or  at  least  a  cloudy  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
may  remain  completely  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  earth,  and  bie 
as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  air.  If  the 
earth  is  very  loose,  so  as  not  to  hold  firmly  together;  or  if, 
through  previous  drought,  it  had  lost  its  natural  vicidity,  which 
it  has  not  fully  recovered  again  through  the  last  rain  ;  the  place 
where  the  truffles  are  must  have  a  great  deal  of  water  poured 
over  it  a  few  hours  before  they  are  taken  up.  The  fungi 
will  then  be  easily  taken  up,  together  with  the  earth  about 
them,  and  put  into  a  wooden  case,  which  must  be  filled  with 
moist  wood  earth,  from  the  place  of  growth  of  the  truffles,  and 
closely  fastened  down.  Truffles  may  thus  be  sent  many  miles, 
without  any  danger  of  their  perishing.  Only  upon  long  journeys, 
which  last  several  days  or  weeks,  the  case  must  often  be 
opened,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the  earth  from  time  to  time 
be  moistened  with  fresh  river-water,  that  the  truffles  may  not  be- 
come mouldy  and  putrid.  This  practice  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  white  truffle,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  grow 
only  in  Upper  Italy,  but  can,  nevertheless,  be  transplanted,  as 
well  as  the  black  sort. 

When  the  truffles  have  reached  their  appointed  destination, 
the  case  must  be  immediately  opened  in  an  airy  but  shady  place, 
and  the  earth  moistened,  if  necessary ;  after  which,  they  must 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  situation  intended  for 
them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  distribute  the  truffles  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed  ;  it  is  better  to  plant  them  upon  a  small  part 
of  it.  As,  upon  a  newly  made  bed,  the  matter  in  the  earth 
has  not  taken  the  direction  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
species  of  fungus,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  single  truffle 
cannot  act  sufficiently  to  produce  this  direction,  but  that  the 
united  power  of  several  is  requisite.  In  the  earlier  attempts,  it 
was,  indeed,  expected  from  a  single  fungus,  or  even  from  pieces 
cut  off,  that  they  should  exert  this  power  upon  the  new  soil ;  but 
the  expectation  was  -  continually  frustrated.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  more  or  less  moist,  the  truffles  are 
set  from  2  in.  to  4*  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  6  in.,  deep.  The  soil  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  in  their  journey  is  left  upon  them, 
and  the  utmost  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
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to  the  access  of  the  an*,  or  even  to  that  of  the  sun's  rays.  On 
this  account,  the  planting  of  them  must  take  place  only  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  or  in  very  cloudy  weather. 
Holes  of  the  depth  required  must  be  made  beforehand,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  must  be  strewed  with  soil  out  of  the  case ;  then 
each  truffle  must  be  carefully  lifted  up,  with  the  soil  that  is 
about  it,  planted,  and  the  soil  that  still  remains  in  the  case  be 
distributed  in  the  holes.  If  the  holes  are  not  filled  with  thisy 
they  must  be  filled  with  the  soil  of  their  new  situation,  which 
must  be  moistened  with  repeated  sprinklings  of  water.  The 
new  plantation  must  then  be  amply  covered  with  twigs  cut  from 
the  oak  or  hornbeam ;  and  the  soil  must  be  planted  with  young 
trees  of  these  kinds,  not  crowded,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
give  sufficient  shade,  so  as  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
dried  up. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  truffles  is  towards  the  middle 
of  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  about  which  latter 
season  the  greatest  number  of  half-grown  truffles  is  to  be  found. 
About  this  time,  the  land  is  usually  moist  enough  of  itself,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  water  it  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up. 
But,  in  case  it  should  be  dry  from  great  drought,  it  roust  assuredly 
be  moistened  in  this  manner ;  in  doing  which,  the  water,  never^ 
theless,  must  not  be  poured  on  in  streams,  as  the  germinating 
brood  would  thereby  be  easily  choked,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
the  new  plantation  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak 
leaves. 

The  plantation  thus  remains  undisturbed  till  the  next  autumn, 
only  that  it  is  to  be  freed  from  large  plants  that  shade  it  too 
much,  and  exhaust  all  the  strength  of  the  soil ;  but  small  fine 
grasses  must  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  they  give  the  ground 
beneficial  shade,  and  prevent  too  great  exhalation.  In  general, 
at  least  in  the  first  years,  let  endeavours  be  made  to  imitate  the 
wood  soil  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sooner  a 
rich  return  of  truffles. 

In  the  first  year,  the  truffles  will  be  little  increased.  These 
fungi  have,  as  yet,  too  little  strength  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
environs,  and  to  compel  them  to  bring  forth  a  large  number  of 
tubers*  If  the  plantations  have  been  made  in  the  spring,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  next  autumn  some  few  young  truffles,  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  with  a  yellowish  outer  rind,  and  of  a  spongy 
consistence  ;  an  indication  that  they  must  remain  a  longer  time 
to  attain  their  ripeness,  and,  along  with  it,  their  firm  consistence 
and  dark  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  these  young  truffles  are 
the  most  certain  indication  that  the  plantation  has  succeeded, 
and  that  a  well-furnished  truffle  bed  will  be  obtamed  in  the 
sequel,     It  is  very  advisable,  in  a  large  plantation,  to  renew  the 
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plantation  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and,  for  this  reason,  at  the 
first  planning,  to  divide  the  intended  bed  into  two  equal  parts ; 
and,  in  two  consecutive  years,  to  plant  these  fungi  more  towards 
the  middle  than  towards  the  ends.  If  in  one  year  the  planting 
were  to  fail,  the  whole  bed  is  not  therefore  quite  uselessly  pre- 
pared, but  is  at  least  duly  arranged  on  one  side,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish  the  second  half  in  the  same 
way. 

Hitherto,  the  question  has  been  only  respecting  wood  soil.  As 
truffles  are  produced  in  this,  so  also  they  may  be  produced  in 
artificial  woods,  and  in  English  shrubberies.  These  have  also 
commonly  moist  low  situations,  and  oak  trees  also  grow  in  them ; 
but  places  free  from  trees,  and  the  deep  stratum  of  fruitful  wood 
soil  which  has  arisen  from  decayed  leaves,  are  wanting  in  them. 
From  the  continual  clearing  of  the  plantations,  the  leaves  that 
fall  in  autumn  are  removed,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  that 
fertile  soil  above  mentioned.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  art 

In  such  English  plantations,  a  somewhat  moist  place  must  be 
made  choice  of,  in  the  vicinity,  if  possible,  of  a  large  oak,  horn- 
beam, Spanish  chestnut,  or  other  deciduous  tree  with  spreadingr^ 
boughs,  which  must  be  freed  from  the  other  trees  and  lofty 
shrubs.  In  such  plantations,  open  grass-plots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  lofty  tree  are  the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose.  The 
tree,  however,  must  not  be  one  whose  large  leaves  prevent  every 
ray  of  the  sun  and  current  of  air  from  penetrating,  and  which 
form  a  connected  roof,  as  the  different  kinds  of  maples,  horse- 
chestnuts,  planes,  and  other  trees  do.  A  tall  tree  with  small 
leaves  must  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  place  destined  for  a 
plantation  of  truffles,  to  screen  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
southern  sun.  In  a  large  plantation,  a  single  tree  is  insufficient, 
and  more  are  requisite  towards  the  south  side ;  which,  however, 
must  stand  so  far  apart  as  scarce  to  touch  each  other  with  the 
extremities  of  their  boughs.  The  natural  soil  which  is  found 
upon  this  place  must  be  dug  out  the  depth  before  mentioned, 
and  carried  away,  as  it  has  too  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
ancient  woods  to  be  used  in  the  mixture  of  new  soil  for  the 
truffles.  If  good  wood  earth  of  oaks  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
the  filling  of  the  pit  is  not  at  all  different  from  that  of  lofty 
woods  previously  directed ;  but  very  often  there  are  no  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  no  oak  woods ;  and,  in  that 
case,  soil  produced  from  dung  must  be  mixed  with  very  rich 
vegetable  mould.  This  is  found  under  groups  of  trees  that 
have  stood  a  long  time,  upon  places  that  have  been  long  planted 
with  poplars,  willows,  or  fruit  trees,  or  even  upon  hills ;  but  not 
in  wet  and  marshy  meadows  and  pastures. 

It  often  happens  that  this  natural  soil  is  too  loose  gr  too  poixi- 
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pact  In  the  first  case,  it  contains  too  much  sand,  and  must  be 
mixed  with  clay  or  h)am ;  but  a  too  compact  soil  has  in  its  com* 
position  too  little  sand,  and  re<|uires  an  addition  of  loam  or 
meagre  clay.  If  marl  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  calcareous  marl,  it  much  improves  the  mixture ;  but, 
if  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  vicinity,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  calcareous  stone  or  pieces  of  chalk  reduced  to  powder.  All 
these  species  of  soil  must,  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  from 
dung  is  prepared,  be  brought  together  in  a  heap,  to  which  must 
be  added  as  much  of  the  parts  of  plants,  viz.  the  refuse  of  the 
vegetables  used  in  the  kitchen,  leaves,  sawdust  of  oak  or  other 
deciduous  trees  (but  not  of  pines),  or  wood  earth  from  falls  of 
wood,  as  the  different  soils  occupy  in  space.  Such  a  heap  of 
soil  must  be  turned  over  every  week,  and  moistened  in  dry 
weather ;  and,  if  not  in  the  shade,  must  be  protected  by  a  high 
wait  from  being  suddenly  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
advisable,  every  time  that  it  is  turned  over,  to  cover  it  with  young 
oak  leaves,  and  to  mix  them  well  with  it  the  next  time  it  is 
turned  over.  For  want  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  tree, 
those  of  other  trees  (for  instance,  hornbeams,  beeches,  elms, 
hazels,  and  others)  may  be  taken.  The  heap  having  been  assi- 
duously and  carefully  wrought  over,  the  earth,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  will  have  become  very  rich  in  vegetable  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  the  truffle  bed.  The 
mode  of  making  it  differs  from  that  which  has  already  been  de« 
scribed  for  soil  in  lofty  woods,  in  nothing,  except  that,  instead  of 
the  wood  earth,  which  is  there  made  use  of,  this  artificial  earth 
is  taken. 

If  all  the  precepts  which  have  been  given  have  been  observed 
in  planting  the  truffles,  the  proprietor  of  artificial  groups  of 
trees  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  raising  fresh  tubers,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  wood  soil.  It  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  first  plant- 
ation too  large,  in  order  at  first  to  have  merely  a  nursery  from 
which  truffles  may  be  talcen  at  any  time.  When  this  is  once 
upon  an  estate,  larger  plantations  may  be  made,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  also  Increase  the 
income. 

Plantations  of  truffles  in  large  gardens  are  combined  with 
more  circumstances  and  greater  difficulties.  Here  is  a  want  of 
wood  soil,  oaks,  and  hornbeams,  which  must  be  supplied  or  new- 
planted.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  process  to  plant  an  oak  in  a 
garden,  and  wait  for  its  spreading  so  far  as  to  afford  the  shade 
necessary  to  a  plantation  of  truffles.  An  old  pear  tree,  a  high- 
trained  apple  tree,  or  several  plum  and  cherry  trees,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  sweet  chestnut  and 
almond  trees  attain  such  a  height  and  spread  of  boughs,  as  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  oaki  and  are  preferable  to  the  before^ 
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mentioned  fruit  trees.     Even  in  Italy,  the  delicate  white  truffle 
is  reared  under  chestnut  trees. 

In  most  cases,  oak'  leaves,  or,  at  least,  the  leaves  of  the  horn- 
beam, are  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  If,  however,  they  are  not,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  case,  a  small  plantation 
of  young  oaks  and  hornbeams,  that  are  not  too  weak,  must  be 
made  a  few  years  before,  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  that  the  ne- 
cessary foliage  may  be  obtained  from  them ;  or  nurseries  of  both 
species  of  tree  be  raised  from  seed,  that  there  may  be  a  pre- 
vious supply  of  young  trees  for  planting  the  truffle  bed.  This^ 
in  most  cases,  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  young  trees  may  be 
obtained  in.  the  environs.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plant- 
ations of  truffles  in  large  gardens  is,  when  a  sufficiency  of  oak 
leaves  can  be  had,  not  different  from  similar  plantations  in 
pleasure  grounds,  only  the  earth  is  more  abundantly  mixed  with 
oak  leaves.  When  all  the  previous  preparations  have  been 
duly  made,  the  truffles  are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  in  the  tall  timber  woods ;  and  the  new  plantation  may 
be  somewhat  thicker  planted  with  young  oaks  and  hornbeams, 
so  as  that  they  may  be  the  most  numerous,  viz.  in  the  proportion 
of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths.  This  truffle  bed  must  also, 
every  autumn,  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves  about  a  foot 
thick,  that  the  earth  may  by  degrees  impart  to  the  plantations  a 
large  quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  oak  tree.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  very  advantageous,  if,  instead  of  wood  earth,  pounded 
oak  bark,  or  spent  bark,  that  has  already  been  used  by  the 
tanners,  be  made  use  of;  nevertheless,  the  first  is  more  effica- 
cious, two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  it  having  more  efficacy  than 
when  the  whole  is  of  spent  bark.  But  a  heap  of  soil  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  bark  requires  a  longer  time 
than  the  usual  wood  earth  for  complete  decomposition,  and  for 
becoming  a  useful  earth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  prepared,  not  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  autumn  pre- 
ceding, thereby  to  give  it  more  time  to  moulder. 

The  truffle  beds  made  in  gardens  require  constant  attention, 
lest  they  should  be  overshadowed  and  exhausted  by  high-grow- 
ing plants.  All  such  plants  must  therefore  be  early  removed; 
but  the  kinds  of  grass  that  do  not  grow  too  thick  may  be  spared. 
The  truffle  plantation  must  occupy  the  lowest  situation  in  the 
garden,  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  drought;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  somewhat  dry,  it  requires  to  be  moistened  by  a 
moderate  watering.  Man,  as  in  all  plantations  in  gardens, 
fields,  and  woods,  has  to  contend  with  many  sorts  of  animals,  which 
force  their  way  into  his  possessions,  and  contend  for  the  property 
which  he  has  assumed.  Truffles  are  also  sought  for  and  con- 
sumed by  many  animals;  and  they  are  the  more  easily  detecte4 
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by  these  creatures,  as  they  betray  their  place  of  growth  by  the 
smell  which  they  difFuse  around  them. 

In  a  lofly  wood,  inhabited  by  wild  swine,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  a  plantation  of  truffles :  the  swine  would  easily  discover  and 
destroy  them,  especially  as  they  are  fond  of  low  situations.  Red 
deer  and  roes,  which  scrape  out  and  eat  them,  are  less  danger- 
ous. Where,  therefore,  many  red  deer  are  in  a  forest,  the  new 
plantation  must  be  secured  from  their  attacks  by  a  high  hedge. 
This  also  keeps  off  the  fox,  which  attacks  them  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  also  does  the  badger,  though  this  animal  is  become 
too  rare,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  do  much  damage ;  and,  if 
one  should  be  desirous  of  breaking  into  the  truffle  plantation,  it 
would  be  discovered  and  become  the  welcome  prey  of  the  game- 
keeper. More  dangerous  than  these  are  the  squirrels,  which 
are  very  dexterous  in  scraping  up  the  tubers  and  eating  them  : 
all  the  squirrels  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
truffle  plantations,  must  be  shot.  Mice  also  seek  truffles  that 
are  ripe,  at  which  time  they  betray  themselves  by  their  smell. 
If  the  plantation  be  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  the  mice  may  be 
poisoned,  which  in  one  that  is  not  hedged  about  cannot  be  done, 
lest  the  game  should  be  destroyed.  Mice  live  in  woods  gene- 
rally only  in  society  ;  and,  by  a  little  attention,  may,  in  separate 
places,  be  easily  dug  out,  caught,  and  extirpated. 

The  security  of  truffles  is  combined  with  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  pleasure-grounds,  which  usually  adjoin  tne  open  fields, 
from  which  they  are  visited  by  field  mice.  Here,  catching  and 
poisoning  them  is  a  security  only  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  environs  can  be  freed  from  these  voracious 
animals.  Owls  and  crows  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  mice.  If 
these  birds,  especially  the  first,  can  be  habituated  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  truffle  plantations  (which,  through  com- 
plete protection,  it  is  easy  to  effect),  mice  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
great  mischief,  at  least  not  greater  than  in  every  other  garden 
and  field  plantation.  Snails,  both  the  red  and  the  black  wood 
snails,  are  only  in  wet  weather  injurious  to  plantations  in  which 
the  truffles  lie  too  shallow,  or  rise  quite  above  the  surface. 
Worms  do  much  more  damage,  especially  in  such  truffle  plant- 
ations as  are  made  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  drawing 
here  of  worms  from  the  environs  cannot  be  avoided,  as,  from  the 
cover  of  leaves,  they  lie  warm  in  winter,  and,  from  the  quiet 
which  the  truffle  beds  enjoy,  are  not  disturbed  in  summer.  The 
larvsB  of  many  species  of  beetle  (viz.  of  the  itfelolontha  Der- 
m^stes  pinip6rda,  M.  horticola,  M.  solstitialis,  A'pate  capucina), 
the  maggots  of  several  fiies,  scolopendrae,  millepedes,  &c., 
penetrate  the  truffles  in  all  directions,  give  them  a  bitter  taste, 
and  often  are  the  cause  of  their  death.  That  new  plantations 
sometimes,  fail  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  a  process  that  is 
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defective,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  completing  a  good  one. 
These  worms  may  be  the  cause  that  all  labour  and  expense  were 
applied  in  vain.  That  plantations  which  are  new  are  the  most 
exposed  to  these  enemies  is  easy  to  be  explained.  ^  The  earth  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  tannin  of  the  oak,  which 
is  offensive  to  these  kinds  of  insects,  and  drives  them  awav. 
They  arc  usually  brought  here  by  the  dung-earth,  especially 
when  it  contains  parts  that  are  not  entirely  converted  into  soil. 
For  this  reason,  the  frequent  turning  of  the  heap  of  earth  is 
necessary.  If,  when  this  takes  place,  it  be  observed  that  many 
worms  have  established  themselves  in  it,  only  let  there  be 
mixed  in  it  some  unslaked  lime,  or  ashes  that  have  not  been 
lixiviated,  which  will  speedily  kill  these  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  heap  must  be  strewed  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  or 
ashes,  and  then  well  stirred.  The  earth  may  also,  some  time 
before  the  making  of  the  truffle  plantation,  be  shot  into  a  hot 
place,  and  be  completely  dried ;  by  which  means  all  the  worms 
will  be  destroyed :  but,  in  this  case,  before  making  the  plant- 
ation, the  earth  must  be  sufficiently  moistened  ;]  and,  from  the 
drying  which  it  has  undergone,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  its  efficacy  in  manuring. 

If,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  first  planting  of  truffles  should 
not  succeed,  there  is  only  by  this  a  whole  or  half  a  year's  time 
lost ;  but  the  bed  itself  has  gained,  since,  by  means  of  the  de- 
cayed oak  leaves,  a  richer  matter  has  been  imparted  to  the  earth, 
so  that  the  truffles  removed  to  it  in  the  succeeding  autumn  or 
spring  will  succeed  better  and  produce  greater  numbers.  It  is 
advisable,  before  the  repeated  planting  of  the  fungi,  to  dig  over 
the  place  destined  for  them  and  to  manure  it  well  with  oak 
leaves.  If  there  be  time  enough  from  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  failure  of  the  plantation,  to  the  time  of  replanting 
it,  this  manuring  with  oak  leaves  may  be  twice,  or  oftener, 
repeated.  Too  much  matter  from  oak  trees  cannot  be  accumu- 
lated upon  the  plantation  ;  since  experience  informs  us  that  the 
taste  of  truffles  growing  wild  in  the  woods  is  more  delicate  and 
aromatic  in  proportion  as  they  have  stood  nearer  to  oak  trees, 
and  have  grown  in  their  shade.  The  same  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  the  case  of  artificial  plantations  of  truffles.  He 
who  bestows  much  diligence  and  great  care  upon  such  plant- 
ations will  secure  to  himself,  in  a  few  years,  a  rich  harvest  of 
well-tasted  tubers,  and  may  thank  the  author  of  thi»  small 
treatise  for  having  helped  him  to  obtain  them. 

[Our  readers  will  find  a  short  review  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  in  our  first  Volume,  p.  320 ;  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  culture  of  the  truffle  in  Vol.  II.  p.  4-80.,  Vol. 
III.  p.  102.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  262.] 
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Art.  IV.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  ikrm^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  suppiementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  *''  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^*^  and  of 
the  *'  Hortus  Britannicus" 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards* s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.       Edited  by  Dr.  LindJej, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet* s  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  3f .  coloured,  2f.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linniean  Society, 

"RANUNCULjCcEjaS. 

163t  CLE'MATIS  1447S  fl6rida  [Pax.  in«g.of  boL  W.  pi  H3. 

•rar.  3  Sieb6kli<  D.  Don    Siebold*s    _i    or  10   ja    P.O    Japan    1836    L    «.!    Swt  Br.  fli  gaid.  99a  t 

<^  This  plant  is  one  of  the  valuable  additions  made  to  our 
collections  by  Dr.  Siebold,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  from 
Japan,  of  which  interesting  country  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  social  state,  and 
natural  productions." 

"  The  present  plant,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species ;  but,  after  a  most  carfeul 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  form  of  C  florida,  we  are  satisfied 
of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  that  highly  ornamental  s|jecies. 
The  leaves  and  branches  are  rather  more  hairy,  and  the  petals 
suffused  with  violet  spots;  so  that  the  flower  has,  in  florists' 
language,  a  dark  eye.  No  plant,  'however,  possesses  stronger 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  from  its  graceful  habit, 
and  from  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  The  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased  by  layers." 
{^SuDt.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  Aug.) 

Catyophylle^e, 

1415.  LYCHNIS 
l£006a  •Bungeana  Fitch.  &  Mey.    Bunge's    j£  23     spl    ]|    8    S    China    1834    C    p.1    Bot  nag.  3fiM. 

Received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  (where  it  flowered 
in  a  warm  open  border)  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  under 
the  name  here  adopted,  and  evidently  intended  to  commemorate 
the  services,  rendered  to  science  and  botany  in  particular,  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Bunge,  who  not  only  accompanied  Professor 
Ledebour  in  his  celebrated  travels  in  the  Altai,  but  was  attached 
to  the  Russian  mission  which  went  to  Pekin,  during  which  he 
collected  many  plants  in  the  north  of  China.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  Zr.  grandiflora  Jacq.,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bunge  in  a  garden 
at  Pekin.  {Boi.  Meig.y  Aug.) 


supplementary  to  Encyc.  of  Plants  and  Hort.  Brit.       4Si 
LeftuminbscB  J  Papiliondcece, 

HOSA'CK/il 

•«tolonifera  UfidL    cnflping.rooted    £  A    cu    S   jn    R    N.  Amer.    ?1890    S    8.1    Bot  i«g.  1977. 

A  Stolon iferous^  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  smooth  taper 
stem.  Among  the  last  seeds  sent  from  California  by  Mr.  Douglas 
were  some  of  this  plant.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  known 
species  of  Hosackm,  forming  a  stout  bush  about  S  ft.  high,  and 
multiplying  itself  readily  by  its  creeping  roots.  "  Although  its 
flowers  are  unattractive,  it  forms  a  good  shrubbery  plant,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  appearance  of  undergrowth  quickly ; 
for  it  resembles  a  shrub  during  the  summer,  and  it  spreads  so 
fast  as  soon  to  extend  far  beyond  its  original  station.''  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  seeds  in  August.  The  embryo  has  some- 
times three  cotyledons.     (Bot.  Reg.,,  Aug.) 

1965.  LUPrNUS 

•venicolor  lindL    purty^loured    ^  A    or  2  m.f   B.Y.P  California  ?1831   S  co  Bot  reg.  19791 

•*  A  very  beautiful  perennial  lupine,  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  hitherto  but  litde 
known.  It  has  been  called  in  the  Society's  garden  a  dwarf 
iMpinus  riwddris;  but  the  affinity  of  the  species  seems  to  be  less 
with  L.  rivularis  than  with  L»  nootkat^nsis,  for  it  has  nothing  of 
an  arborescent  habit.  The  decumbent  habit  of  this  species 
renders  it  well  suited  for  a  bed  in  a  flower-garden :  it  produces 
a  great  profusion  of  its  pale  many-coloured  flowers,  breathing 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  field  bean  during  all  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  after  which  it  ripens  its  pods,  and  remains 
shabby  for  the  rest  of  the  year."    (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

Onagrdcece. 

118&  CLA'RK/^  gaurbldei  Doug.  MS.f  D,  Don  in  Swi.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  S7a  ;  Gard.  Mag.,  xiiL  pi  «l& 
Spnot^mt :  C.  rbomboidea  Doug,  in  Hook.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  p.  214.;  LML  Bot.  Beg.,  1961. 

Compdsita. 

•BAU'RIA  Fisch  &  Mev.    (In  honour  of  Prqfesior  Boer,  of  the  Unlvertitv  of  Dorpat)     [Br.  fl.-gard.  395. 
•chcytiaiUmM  Flick.  ^  Mey.     golden^ntbered     O     el     1    apjn    Y    California    1835    S    co    Swt. 

**  A  curious  genus  of  Comp6sita?,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  De  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Catalogue  of  ^ 
Seeds  of  that  garden  for  1835.'*  It  is  a  native  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Callichroa.     {Swt.  Br.  Fl.^Gard.y  Aug.) 

^ricdcea. 

\Z3d.  AHODODE'NDRON  11012  aiMreum  var.  cinnamdmeum  Bot.  Beg.,  1962. ;  Art.  Bril,  p.  1147. 
S^nauifme :  B.  cinnamomenm  IVail. 

Mr.  Herbert  informed  Dr.  Lindley  that  the  old  white  variety 
of  R,  arb6reum  is  hardy,  and  has  stood  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
in  the  garden  at  Spofibrth  ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  infers  that  this 
variety  may  also  possess  the  same  quality.     {Bot.  Reg.y  Aug.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  market  has  been  fairly,  but  by  no  means  heavily,  snppKed  darine  the 
last  month.  The  weather  being  generally  fine  and  dry,  all  npe  fruits  nave 
met  a  steady  and  regular  demand,  at  prices  which  may  be  considered  remu- 
nerating to  the  growers.  Since  my  last  report,  we  have  experienced  two  very 
high  winds,  and  some  considerable  showers  of  rain :  the  former  have  caused  a 
great  influx  of  common  apples  and  pears,  blown  from  the  trees,  which  have 
been  literally  given  away,  and  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  depressing  the 
market ;  otherwise,  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  season  being  in  demand  would 
have  been  considerably  higher  in  prices .  Cherries  were  much  damaged  by  the 
wind  and  rain ;  raspberries  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  same  cause. 
Early  summer  pears  have  not  been  very  plentiful,  nor  have  apples  been  furnished 
very  abundantly,  in  a  general  way.  Of  wall  fruit  we  have  as  yet  but  little,  nor 
b  the  crop  generally  good.  Vegetables  generally  are  in  supply  quite  equal  to 
the  demand :  the  prospect  for  them  is  promising.  Potatoes  have  been  excel* 
lent,  and  continue  to  be  supplied  abundantly.  —  C.  G.  M.    Aug.  24^  1837. 


lU  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  perdoaen : 
White 

Red  -  -  - 

Plants,  or  Colewoits  -     . 
Cauliflowen,  per  doaen 
Broccoli,  Cape,  per  buach  . 

Legmnes. 


Kidneybeana,  per  half  sieve 
Scarlet  beans,  per  half  sieve 

L  I^Oert  and  Boots. 

J  per  ton       .     . 
per  cwt 
per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch  - 
Carrots,  young,  per  bunch  - 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Horseradisn,  per  bundle 

Tke  Spinach  Tribe, 
Spinach,  per  half  sieve 
New  Zealand 

Tke  Onion  TYibe. 
Onions,  fbr  pickling,  per  half 

sieve  .  .  - 

Leeks,  per  doien  bunches    . 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound 

Jtparaginous  PUmU, 

Saiadst^e. 

Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos  ... 

Cabbage      ... 

Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  15) 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbt. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarragon,  per  doaen  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
Thyme,  per  doxen  bunches 
Snge,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dosen  bunches     . 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches      ... 


From 

je  $.  d. 


0  10 
4    0 

2  0 

3  0 
0    9 


0  3    0 

0  8    0 

0  16 

0  10 


3  15 
0    3 


1    0 
1    6 


0  3  0 

0  1  0 

0  0  5 

0  0  8 


To' 
£9.  d. 


,  Marjoram,  per  dosen  bunches 
3  Savory,  per  dosen  bunches 
0  '  Basil,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
0  I  lioeemary,  per  dosen  bunches 
0  Lavender,  per  doaen  bunches 
0  Tansy,  per  dosen  bunches    • 


0  4  6' 
0  13  0' 
0  2  0! 
0    13 


0    1    0 


0  4    0 

0  1    6 

0  0    6' 

0  0  10 


0    0    0. 


StaUct  and  FruUt  far  TarU, 

Pickling,  4rc. 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doaen 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve 
Green  Capsicums,  per  hund. 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuel. 
Morels,  per  pound 
TrufBes,  English,  per  pound 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel*: 

Juneating 

Red  Astracan 

Baking 
P^ars,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve : 

Jargonelles 

Citron  des  Cannes 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  doaen 
Apricots  ... 

Almonds,  ^et  peck 

Plums,  Dessert,  [P^pun^Jt 
Green  gages,  per  punnet     . 

Baking,  per  half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  pound  : 

Dukes  ... 

Florence  Heart 
Mulberries,  per  gaL  (2  pottles) 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  per  half  sieve : 

Black 

White 

Red,  for  wine 
Dessert  ... 

Filberts,  English,  per  100  lbs. 
<  Pine-«pples,  per  pound 
I  Grapes,  iiot-house,  per  pound 
Dutch  Melons,  each 

English  ... 
Grapes.  Lisbon,  per  pound  . 
NuU,  Barcelona,  per  peck 


Frona 
£  a.  d. 
0  S  O 
0  9  6 
0  3  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0    10 


0  0  6 
0  8  0 
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0  16    0 

0  12    0 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultiva^ 
tors.  By  J,  O,  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

No.  8.    The  small  Ermine  Moth. 

The  injuries  to  which  our  Fruit  trees  are  subject  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  kinds: —  1st,  those  by  which  the  voung  shoots 
and  buds  are  destroyed ;  2dly,  those  by  which  the  leaves  are 
affected  or  consumed ;  Sdly,  those  by  which  the  fruit,  in  a  more 
or  less  mature  state,  is  destroyed ;  and,  4thly,  those  by  whioii  the 
bark  is  damaged.  Perhaps  the  second  of  these  injuries  is  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  and  of  the  greatest  extent ;  for  it 
must  often  necessarily  happen,  that,  should  the  fruit  remain  unat* 
tacked,  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  will  prevent  its  coming  to 
due  perfection. 

Of  the  leaf-destroyers,  the  most  injurious  species  are  those 
which  live  in  society,  enclosing  themselves  in  a  common  web, 
which  they  either  enlarge  from  time  to  time,  or  quit  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  forming  a  larger  domicile,  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
obtain,  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  than  in  that  which  they 
have  left.  There  are  many  species  of  these  webbed  caterpillars ; 
and  their  effect  is  sometimes  so  extensive,  that  not  only  is  the  fo- 
liage completely  consumed,  but  the  fruit  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  branches  enveloped  in  so  strong  a  tissue  of  webbing,  that 
the  young  shoots,  which  the  tree  may  possibly  possess  the  power 
of  throwing  out,  are  impeded  in  their  growth,  and  unable  to  force 
themselves  through  the  web  with  which  the  branch  is  enveloped. 
The  apple  tree  appears  to  be  more  especially  liable  to  this 
species  of  injury.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July 
last,  I  observed  thb  devastation  carried  to  a  lamentable  extent 
in  the  apple  trees  with  which  the  road  sides  between  Abbeville 
and  Paris  are  planted,  and  which  for  miles  were  completely  de- 
foliated. The  branches  were  covered  with  webs,  and  not  the 
least  portion  of  green  was  to  be  seen ;  the  webs  were  suspended 
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from  the  branches  in  festoons  reaching  to  the  ground,  which, 
beneath  the  tree,  appeared  carpeted  with  silk,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  pas- 
senger. Some  kinds  of  apples,  however,  as  well  as  the  pear 
trees,  escaped.  It  appeared,  indeed,  surprising,  that  certain  trees 
should  be  untouched,  whilst  the  rest  were  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  strengtb 
to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  This  fact,  however,  depending  upon 
the  nice  discrimination  in  the  taste  of  the  insects,  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed,  by  inducing  the  planting  of  those  varieties 
which  appear  to  be  most  unpalatable  to  these  destructive  crea- 
tures. M.  Audouin,  in  one  of  his  lectures*  delivered  this 
season  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  adverted  to  this  circumstance, 
and  regretted  that  the  old  law  commanding  the  inhabitants  to 
uncaterpillar  {decheniUer)  the  trees  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse. 

I  at  first  considered  that  this  mischief  had  been  done  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  barred  tree  lackey  moth  (Clisiocimpa  ca»- 
tr^nsis),  which,  during  the  preceding  month  of  June,  had  been 
very  numerous  on  the  apple  and  some  other  trees  at  Ham- 
mersmith ;  but  M.  V.  Audouin  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
Yponomeuta  pad^lla,  or  small  ermine  moth  of  the  English  col- 
lect^, that  had  attacked  these  trees;  and,  since  my  return,  I 
have  ascertained  from  Mr.  Bainbridge,  and  some  others,  that 
this  moth  has  been  very  injurious  upon  the  apple  trees  round 
London.  Fortunately,  however,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on 
its  injurious  propensities  being  far  less  extensive  in  this  country 
than  in  France;  for  never  did  I  witness  in  this  country  such 
wholesale  devastation  as  that  exhibited  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween Paris  and  Abbeville,  mentioned  above« 

&n!fo£r}(8--«-  ««-  Moth.. p. 386.) 

Family,  Yponomeutidae  Stephens.     So  named  from  the  typical  genus. 

Genus,  Yponomei^ta  Fabncuu ;  evidently  derived  from  tne  Greek  word  ^^ 
nomos  (feeding  secretly,  or  a  bmrrow);  having  allusion  to  the  web- 
spinning  habits  of  the  caterpillars.  ,    . 

Syn,  of  the  genus,  Phalse^na  Tinea  p,  Linn,;  Erminea  Haworth;  Vyg""^ 
Hubner. 

Species,  Yponomeiita  pad^Ua.  (  So  named  from  Priiuus  Phdus^  or  bird  cherryi 
one  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  occasionally  feeds.) 

Syn.  /^alae'na  Tinea  padella  Lhtfueus;  Ermlnea  padi  Hawcrih,  (Fig'  1|^*' 
/of  tne  natural  size;  and  e  the  same  magnified,  with  the  wings  expan**^' 


•  I  attended  several  of  these  lectures  (the  entire  course  of  which  coodtud 
of  about  fifty,  in  which  the  professor  especially  treated  upon  the  ioiect* 
injurious  to  vegetation^ ;  and  I  was  gratified  at  observing  the  considerable 
number  and  respectability  of  the  audience,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
^as  evinced  by  the  copious  notes  made  by  many  of  them.  Several  Isoi^ 
were  amongst  the  number. 
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^  Anterior  wings  ordinarily  of  a  leaden  white,  with  about  thirty  ' 
remote  minute  black  spots,  disposed  somewhat  regularly  in  lon- 
gitudinal rows,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  they  are  more  irre- 
gular,  and  tend  to  a  transverse  disposition :  cilia  livid.  Pos* 
terior  wings  lead-coloured:  cilia  rather  paler.  Extremely 
variable :  some  examples  having  the  ground  of  the  anterior  wings 
white ;  others  with  the  costa  livid,  and  the  inner  margin  white ; 
some  with  a  livid  or  pale  lead-coloured  central  cloud;  others, 
again,  entirely  of  a  pale  or  deep  lead  colour ;  and  all  interme- 
diate shades  oc^ur :  the  number  of  spots  also  varies.  (Stephens 
Illust.  Brit.  Ent.  Ijepid.^  vol.  iv.  p.  24S.) 

The  caterpillar  (f^.  117.,^,  rather  magnified)  of  this  moth 
is  of  an  ashy  white  colour,  with  a  brownish  head,  and  a 
number  of  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  largest  form  a  series 
on  each  side  of  the  body.  It  has  sixteen  feet,  tlie  three 
anterior  pairs  being  articulated,  and  attached  to  the  three  an- 
terior segments.  The  four  following  pairs  are  membranaceous, 
false,  ventral  legs;  and  the  terminal  pair  anal,  and  also  mem- 
branaceous. They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  the  body 
is  smooth.  In  regard  to  the  predilection  of  this  caterpillar  for 
any  particular  kind  of  food,  Utav^-^frireadj-^notieed-ihat  only 
some  kinds  of  apples  were  affected ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  its  principal  food  (whence  its  specific  name  is  de- 
rived) is  the  bird  cherry,  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  even 
more  subject  to  its  attacks ;  whole  hedges  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely defoliated  in  summer,  and  covered  with  websjG  The  re- 
mark of  De  Geer  and  Reaumur  (Memoires^  torn  if.  mem.  viii. 
p.  324.),  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  prefer  that  particular  kind  of 
plant  upon  which  they  were  produced,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  account  for  this  predilection ;  but,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  parent  moth  always  chooses,  in  like  manner,  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  had  fed  whilst  in  the  caterpillar  state  for  the 
reception  of  its  eggs,  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact,  that  in 
one  situation  the  white  thorn  alone  is  attacked,  and  the  fruit 
trees  untouched ;  whilst  in  another  it  is  only  one  kind  of  apple 
tree  that  is  injured. 

VC  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not    < 
only  social  in  the  caterpillar  state  (J^.  1 18.  a),  but  that  it  retains 
its  sociality  during  the  period  of  its  pupation  (6),  the  cocoons 
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being  formed  within  the  web  which  had  served  for  the  abode  of 
the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted  from  time  to  time,  and 
new  encampments  established  at  short  distances  from  each  other; 
hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of  its 
caterpillar  state ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do 
not  quit  their  webs  to  feed,  but  only  eat  such  leaves  as  are  en- 
closed in  each  web.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colon j 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred;  and,  hence,  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  resi- 
dence required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
threads  not  unliice  spider  webs,  arranged  somewhat  irrq^Iarly, 
but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  iTe  seen  through 
the  covering.  The  caterpillars  eat  only  the  parenchyma  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads  longi- 
tudinally, each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along 
which  it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing 
its  neighbours,  which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side,/^) 
The  larger-sized  nests  include  several  of  the  smaller  branches 
or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some  parts  are  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet.  When  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  in  the  web 
have  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one 
made,  enclosing  a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars 
spinning  a  considerable  number  of  threads ;  and  thus,  each 
colony  constructs  as  many  as  six  or  eight  distinct  webs,  dis- 
figuring the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are 
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many  societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half  con- 
sumed, wither  up,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of 
support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been 
entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars  rarely  quit  their 
nests ;  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground.  When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great 
activity,  and  will  run  backwards  nearly  as  fast  as  forwards. 

When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  cater- 
pillar encloses  itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of 
white  silk  (^.ll?.  d)^  of  a  leathery  consistence;  and  these 
cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  nest,  forming 
a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than,  a  mass  of  ants' 
eggs,  as  the  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the  whole 
ofa  colony  has  been  reared  from  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction 
of  their  cocoons  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally 
completed  in  the  same  day.  In  this  cocoon,  the  insect  imme- 
diately undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state  (^.  117.  c); 
and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  di£Eer  from  those  of 
other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  ofa  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  want- 
ing the  tranverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments of  the  latter  chrysalides  are  furnished ;  and  hence,  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready 
to  come  forth,  the  insect  being  unable  to  work  the  chrysalis  out 
of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  effected  within  the  latter, 
and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its 
way  out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon 
spread  to  their  full  size. 

The  perfect  insects,owing  to  their  very  conspicuous  appearance, 
and  their  great  numbers,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance flying  over  the  trees  of  hedges.  In  this  state,  their 
only  object  is  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  >(The  manner  in  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the  young  caterpillars  developed,  ap- 
pears first  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Major  (Treatise^  p.  51.); 
but  subsequently,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr.  Lewis  {Trans* 
Ent.  Soc.f  i.  p.  22.).  The  former  writer  states  that,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  he  found  the  parent  coating  her  eggs  over,  which  she 
appeared  just  to  have  been  depositing,  with  gummy  matter 
(employing  her  tail  in  the  operation),  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
thin  shell  or  scale,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On 
the  1 9th  of  October,  on  examining  the  scale,  he  found  twenty- 
six  caterpillars  existing,  which  he  was  persuaded  had  never  left 
their  abode,  as  at  that  time  all  the  parts  were  completely  shut 
up,  and,  indeed,  the  edges  of  the  scale  were  fast  cemented  to  the 
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branch.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  derive  some  little 
support  from  the  sap  of  the  branch  under  the  shell  or  covering 
where  they  reside ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  never  emerge 
from  their  birthplace  to  obtain  food,  or  form  any  additional  re- 
sidence, till  they  are  influenced  by  the  warmth  in  the  following 
spring :  — Mr.  Lewis  takes  up  the  observation  where  it  had  l)een 
left  by  Mr.  Major,  and  states  that,  about  the  time  that  the  trees 
are  coming  into  leaf,  the  caterpillars  make  their  escape;  but  they 
do  not  c  ommence  spinning  webs  immediately :  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection 
from  the  cold  and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet 
fitted  to  endure :  to  effect  this  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  ea  ting 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched- 
Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves, 
they  make  their  way  out ;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has 
hitherto  only  observed  the  brownness  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the 
mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  withering  blast 
of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astonished  when  he  perceives  myriads  of 
caterpillars  swarming  on  his  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance :  it 
shows  how  one  day  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the 
trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be  swarming  with  larvas,  of  so 
large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having  been  recently 
hatched. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  various  plans  have  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Major  says  that  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  application  of  strong  soapsuds  forcibly  applied  with 
the  engine,  so  as  to  break  the  web,  that  the  suds  may  reach  the 
insects.  Where  the  trees  are  not  much  infested,  gather  the  webs 
including  the  caterpillars,  bv  hand,  and  destroy  them  in  any  way 
most  convenient.  Care  should,  however,  in  these  cases,  be 
taken  to  kill,  and  not  merely  to  disturb,  the  caterpillars.  Mr. 
Lewis  suggests  the  picking  off  and  burning  of  the  leaves  whilst 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  mining  state;  the  presence  of  the 
insects  being  indicated  by  the  blighted  outward  appearance  of 
the  leaf:  but  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  it  seems 
to  me  easier,  as  well  as  more  advantageous,  to  destroy  the  moths 
as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  generally  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  entire  brood  in  the  winged  state,  together  with  the  very  con- 
spicuous appearance  of  the  moth,  will  render  this  a  matter  of 
great  facility.  A  sheet  may  be  laid  beneath  the  branches  in  the 
daytime,  which  should  then  be  sharply  struck  with  a  stick ;  when 
the  moths,  which  at  that  time  are  sluggish,  will  fall  into  the  sheet. 
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and  may  be  easily  destroyed ;  and  the  destruction  of  one  moth  \ 
will  thus  prevent  the  injuries  arising  from  one,  if  not  several,  | 
colonies  of  caterpillars  in  the  following  season,   x^ 


Art.  II.     Some  Account  of  Gardens  and  the  State  ofGrardening  in 
the  County  of  Durham.     By  J.  B.  W. 

(Continued  from  p.  203  ) 

Darlington  is  a  thriving  town,  a  few  miles  on  the  Durham 
side  of  the  Tees,  which  river  separates  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  York.  Its  prosperity  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
coal  trade,  for  which  it  is  a  central  d^pot,  being  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Wilton  Park  colliery  and  the  port  of  Stockton,  and 
by  another  railway  with  a  village  called  Croft,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive district  is  supplied  with  fuel.  Several  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  likewise  carried  on  at  Darlington,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  have  villas  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to  some  of  which  neat  gardens  are 
attached.  One  of  the  best  of  these  belongs  to  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,. 
jun.,  M.P.  This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  whose  creed  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  leading  prin- 
ciple to  abjure  the  *^  glitter  and  glare  of  ornament ; "  and  the 
influence  of  this  principle  is  as  visible  in  the  absence  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment  from  the  exterior  of  their  buildings,  as  it 
is  in  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  their  dress.  AH  the  mansions 
that  I  have  seen  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  this  persuasion  have 
a  great  similarity  of  character :  they  are  plain  brick  structures, 
with,  in  most  cases,  an  equally  plain  portico  at  the  chief  entrance, 
and  generally  having  roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs  trained  up 
the  walls.  Mr.  Pease's  house  and  grounds  occupy  an  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  public  roads,  which  constitute  the  boundary 
line  on  two  sides :  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however, 
considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  circum- 
scribed space,  pailicularly  in  placing  the  plantations  so  as  effec- 
tually to  hide  the  view  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  in  causing  the 
paddocks  in  front  of  the  house  to  assume  something  of  a  park- 
like character,  by  judicious  planting,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous fences.  On  the  lawn,  among  many  of  the  less  common 
varieties  of  Quercus,  Cratae^'gus,  &c.,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  fern-leaved  beech,  which  appears  to  keep  pace  in  growth  with 
the  common  species.  The  hot-houses  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
lawn,  between  the  mansion  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Stove  plants 
are  grown  in  one,  and  in  the  other  is  the  best  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums I  have  yet  seen  in  the  north ;  but,  as  the  roofs  of  these 
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houses  are  loftier  than  common,  and  have  vines  trained  upon  the 
raflersy  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  plants; 
neither  do  the  vines  seem  to  succeed  well.  Some  variously 
formed  beds  in  front  of  and  about  these  houses  constitute  the 
flower-garden,  in  which  there  is  a  good  selection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  calceolarias,  dahlias, 
and  pansies.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  gardener,  is  an  inveterate 
hybridiser,  and  has  raised  several  distinct  and  superior  varieties 
of  these  flowers,  and  also  of  pelargoniums  and  petunias. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (which  is  separated  from  the  flower  de- 
partment by  a  screen  ot  trees  and  shrubs),  there  is  a  wall  of 
fine  young  peach  trees,  which,  when  I  saw  them  (Jane  20.)f 
were  just  recovering  from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  late  un- 
paralleled spring.  The  soil  excavated  from  a  pond  cont^ous 
to  the  flower-garden  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
formation  of  a  small  mound,  upon  the  top  of  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson has  constructed  an  exceedingly  pretty  moss-house. 

At  West  LodgCy  late  the  Residence  of  J.  Backhouse^  Esq.,  the 
pleasure-ground  is,  for  a  suburban  place,  extensive;  and  the 
trees  it  contains  bear  marks  of  greater  age  than  those  usually  seen 
at  such  places.  The  mansion,  too,  looks  more  ancient  than  any 
of  the  surrounding  villas;  and  the  whole  place  has  an  expression 
of  solitude,  which  a  visitor  feels  more  forcibly  from  its  proximity 
to  a  bustling  and  populous  town.  A  large,  but  most  unornamental, 
green-house  stands  in  a  corner  of  this  lawn ;  and  joining  this 
house,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  sort  of  home-made  aviary,  one 
division  of  which  has  been  clumsily  metamorphosed  into  a 
plant-house.  But  the  green-house,  although  so  uninviting  iu  its 
exterior,  contained,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  (June  20.),  a  large 
collection  of  calceolarias  most  superiorly  cultivated  :  in  &ct, 
previously  to  my  seeing  these  plants  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  calceolaria  might  be  brought  by  care  and 
skill.  The  general  collection  of  green-house  plants  is  respectable ; 
and,  among  them,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  beautiful  light- 
coloured  salpiglossis,  called  there  S.  striikta.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  a  square  plot  (formerly  the  kitchen- 
garden)  is  laid  out  as  a  geometrical  flower-garden ;  but  the  beds 
do  not  exhibit  much  variety  or  elegance  of  form*  The  divisions 
between  the  beds  are  of  gravel,  with  box  edgings.  Herbaceous 
plants  occupy  most  of  these  beds ;  a  few,  however,  are  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  as  roses  and  fuchsias;  and  others  are 
devoted  to  bulbs,  which  are  succeeded  by  dahlias  or  annuals. 
There  is  a  small  vinery  in  this  department,  which  is  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  plants  in  winter :  vines  are  also  grown  in  the 
large  green-house ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  places, 
the  fruit  they  produce  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  melon-ground  I  noticed  a  fine-looking  variety  of  cucum- 
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ber,  called  somebody's  white-spined.     Of  melons,  the  Egyptian 
green-fleshed  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

In  the  kitchen«garden  (which  stands  behind  the  flower-garden 
and  the  melon-ground)  a  highly  picturesque  Swiss  cottage  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  mansion  is  well  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope, 
liX)king  to  the  east,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Cleveland 
Hills  over  the  intervening  vale.  Here  there  is  a  very  pretty  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house,  but  no  r^pilar  flower-garden ;  and  the 
kitchen-garden  is  merely  a  narrow  slip ;  it,  however,  can  boast 
of  a  wall  of  the  best  peach  and  apricot  trees  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  years. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  pos*- 
sessing  similar  natural  advantages,  is  Polam  Hill^  the  residence  of 
another  of  the  Messis.  Backhouse.  But  the  grounds  at  this  place, 
in  defiance  of  their  natural  capabilities,  exhibit  a  wretched  per- 
version of  taste,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  total  absence  of  taste, 
in  the  laying  out.  Seen  from  a  slightly  raised  grass  terrace  on 
the  south  front,  the  pleasure-ground  greatly  resembles  a  game- 
cover,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  planted  ^^  without  end  or 
aim/'  except  for  producing  shelter.  The  terrace  is  continued 
along  the  east  front;  and  a  gravel  walk  leading  from  it  descends 
by  a  few  steps  into  a  small  geometrical  flower-garden  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mansion.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  two  hot-houses  in  it  contain  the  best- managed  vines 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington.  These  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and,  in  winter, 
are  filled  with  pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  in  the 
culture  of  which  Mr.  Byears,  the  gardener,  is  said  to  excel. 

When  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  fuel  are  considered, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  susprise  that  the  forcing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  so  little  practised  round  Darlington.  Not  one  of 
the  four  gardens  above  described  contains  a  peach-house ;  nor 
does  the  grape  appear  to  form  part  of  the  dessert  earlier  than  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Floriculture,  in  its  many- 
coloured  mantle,  is  decidedly  in  greater  favour  than  its  more 
substantial  relative,  horticulture,  although  its  claims  to  our  con- 
sideration are  unquestionably  of  a  much  weaker  character.  I  do 
not  sympathise  in  taste  with  that  celebrated  personage  who  ex- 
claimed, '^  Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  give  me  the  cauli* 
flower ;"  still  the  immense  importance  of  fruits  and  v^vetaUes, 
as  articles  of  subsistence,  leaving  out  of  view  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  they  aflPord  us,  assuredly  demands  for  them  the  highest 
rank  in  our  estimation. 

August^  1837. 
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Art.  III.     On  acclimatising  exotic  Plants  in  British  Gardens. 
By  N.  M.  T. 

Noi^iTH8TANDiN6  the  Small  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  acclimatising  exotics,  it  is  evident  that  a  numerous  class  of 
these  plants,  when  in  proper  condition,  are  capable  of  bearing 
the  severity  of  our  winters.  Of  this  fact,  the  great  nambers 
that  survive  the  first  winter  after  planting  out  afford  a  most 
convincing  proof;  and,  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
we  find  that  those  that  die  are  destroyed  by  the  shortness 
of  our  summer,  rather  than  the  severity  of  our  winter.  We 
often  find  a  plant  that  has  stood  several  hard  winters  cut  off 
in  one  that  is  comparatively  mild ;  and,  therefore,  its  death  must 
be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  plant,  not  to  the  great 
degree  of  cold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

At  midsummer,  I  planted  out  several  sorts  :   all  of  them  had 
completed  their  growth  for  the  season  ;  consequently,  they  had 
the  rest  of  the  summer  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  form  vigorous 
buds  for  next  season.     Those  planted  out  a  year  sooner  are 
in  a  very  different  condition :  they  have  merely  begun  to  grow, 
and  will  scarcely  have  completed  their  growth  before  winter ; 
it  will  therefore  be  found  that  their  shoots  are  green,  full  of  sap, 
and  altogether  unable  to  resbt  any  degree  of  cold.     If  they  are 
not  completely  killed  by  the  first  fi*ost,   their  shoots  will    be 
destroyed  to  a  few  of  the  first-formed  buds,  which  will  make  an 
effort  to  expand,  until  the  tree  is  completely  worn  out.     Two 
or  three  years,  according  to  circumstances,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  stunted  existence.      That  many  plants,  when  planted  out, 
will  perish,  even  under  the  best  management,  is  evident ;  still 
I  consider  the  rapid  decline  of  many  may,  in  a  great  measure^ 
be  attributed  to  the  treatment  they  receive.     At  the  approach 
of  winter,  while  yet  green  and   full  of  sap,  tliey  are  cooped 
up  in  some  sort  of  covering ;  where,  in  a  close,  putrid,  rotting 
atmosphere-,    ready  for    every  frost,    they  are    compelled    to 
remain   (should  they  survive)  until  spring.     On  the  first  few 
fine  days  that  may  then  occur,  the  covering  is  partly  or  wholly 
removed ;  lest  its  shelter  should  induce  the  plants  to  precede 
the  season.     A  plant  thus  deprived  of  protection,  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  its  existence,  has  its  juices  chilled  and  stag- 
nated ;  the  bursting  bud,  or  young  shoot,  is  destroyed ;  and  the 
plant,  thus  checked  in  its  vegetation,  is  left  to  produce  a  few 
green  and  feeble   shoots,  late   in   autumn.      Yet  a  plant,   so 
plainly  destroyed  by  its  treatment  in  spring,  is  calmly  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the 
succeeding  winter.     But  this  treatment  ought  not,  in  every  case, 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  gardener :  his  employer  is  often 
altogether   to   blame.      The    unsightly   objects   of   protection 
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become  unbearable  eyesores  in  spring;  and>  as  such,  they  must 
be  removed,  at  whatever  risk.  The  gardener,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to  expose  his  plants,  is  often  doomed  to  find  those  he 
left  rich  in  foliage,  a  putrid  wreck. 

If  such  a  practice  so  materially  shortens  the  duration  of 
tender  plants,  might  not  one  more  natural  do  much  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  ?  As  many  of  them  are  able  to  withstand  our 
winters,  protection,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  severity,  is 
unnecessary.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  call  them 
into  early  and  vigorous  action,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  summer,  so  that  they  may  be  able  completely  to 
establish  themselves  before  winter.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
would  extend  the  winter  protection  to  the  roots  and  stems  only ; 
and  withold  the  rest  until  early  in  the  spring.  Exotics  naturally 
commence  growing  much  sooner  than  our  climate,  without 
some  artifice,  will  admit.  Protection,  applied  at  the  time  they 
are  thus  excited,  must  be  extremely  grateful,  and  in  some 
it  will  act  like  spring.  Instead  of  being  removed  as  the  season 
advances,  such  protection  ought  to  be  augmented,  and  every 
stimulus  applied  and  continued,  until  summer  be  finally  esta* 
blished,  and  a  recurrence  of  hard  weather  out  of  the  question. 
Plants  thus  forwarded  would  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  every 
ffleam  of  summer,  and  would  be  ready  to  retire  to  rest  at  its 
decline. 

Such  a  system  of  protection  would  be  attended  with  splendid 
results,  were  the  portable  glass  structures  that  you  have  so 
often  recommended  in  general  use:  nothing,  but  our  bigoted 
adherence  to  that  which  25,  could  so  long  have  kept  them  from 
occupying  the  station  that  they  must  some  day  hold  in  the 
establishment  of  the  horticulturist.  A  fixed  peach-house  or 
vinery  will  probably  be  as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  next  century 
as  a  curvilinear  one  would  have  been  in  the  last.  Who  would 
raise  an  expensive  fixed  structure,  that  could  be  used  only  half 
the  year,  when  a  portable  one  would  cost  less,  and  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  every  day  ?  When  such  a  revolution 
takes  place,  it  must  be  a  death-blow  to  curvilinears ;  for,  with  all 
their  docility,  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  adapted  to  the 
migratory  system.  I  am  not  by  any  means  hostile  to  curvilinear 
houses :  I  know  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  many 
things,  according  to  the  present  mode;  and,  were  I  a  pro- 
prietor regardless  of  expense,  and  anxious  for  something  to 
look  at,  I  should  most  probably  raise  one  with  more  curves 
than  ever  graced  yours  at  Bayswater.  But,  were  I  to  erect 
what  I  consider  would  be  most  useful^  I  would  not  think  of 
building  a  fixed  glass  structure  for  plants  of  any  sort. 

I  have  by  me  plans  of  jseveral  of  my  proposed  movable 
structures  ;  and,  if  you  think  that  they  can  interest  any  of  your 
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readers,  they  are  at  yoar  service.  [We  shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  receive  these  plans.] 

Should  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  part  of  thb  paper  meet 
your  approbation,  1  hope  that,  in  more  forcible  language,  you 
will  press  them  on  the  attention  of  your  readers:  there  is 
something  in  the  present  practice  radically  wrong. 

Folkstoney  August  4.  1887. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe^  and  other 
ConiferiBf  by  Cuttings.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Gardener  at  High 
Clere. 

From  some  time  previous  to  the  summer  of  18S5,  on  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
best  possible  means  of  procuring  plants  of  those  species  of  Co- 
nifers which,  at  present,  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and 
yet  very  desirable ;  and  of  the  seeds  of  which  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  attending  the  procuring  and  importation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  have  such  thingrs»  to 
devise  some  other  means  of  procuring  them  than  that  of  raising 
them  from  seed. 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  a  few  of  the  scarcer  species* 
and  also  some  of  the  more  common,  by  cuttings,  and,  with  no 
great  deal  of  trouble  or  attention,  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion, that  the  whole  tribe  of  Coniferse,  in  the  absence  of  seeds, 
may  be  very  advantageously  raised  by  cuttings.  The  species 
that  I  have  raised  by  cuttings  are  as  follows :  — 

Ta'xina  Richard,  A^ie  amdbilis. 

TkxuB  baccata  var.  Tariegiita.  ?$*^?**' 

Pickia, 

CuPRE^ssiNiE  Richard.  Picea. 

Jiinlpenis  rec6rva.  exc^lsa. 

Tournef6rtti.  _,  .    ^W^. 

expinsa.  ^*  nncrocfcrpa. 

prostr^ta.  ^^^<*™»  Libim. 
nkia.  iJeodara. 

Pinus  exc^lsa. 
Abib'tivm  Richard,  monticola. 

il^bies  Mormda,  Cemhra 

Dougl^*.  halepgnsb. 

Menzi^sii.  sylv^stris. 

Webbi^na.  ^  Araucdria  imbricita. 

Ciaobrasiliafio.  Cunidngbamta  lanceolita. 

I  have  found  the  autumn  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuUings; 
and,  though  the  early  spring  will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not 
found  success  so  certain  at  that  season.  The  sort  of  cuttings  I 
prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  ofthe 
current  year's  growth,  just  as  the  wood  has  ripened ;  say  about 
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the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
o£P  close,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth ;  or  if 
stripped  o£P,  and  then  cut,  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found 
silver,  or  pure  white,  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  or  heath 
mould,  answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  re- 
spect to  bottom  heat,  I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  with- 
out it;  but  should  certainly  say  that  a  little,  at  a  certain  season, 
was  of  service,  although  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are  first 
put  in.  1  would  recommend  the  cuttings,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  shaded 
part  of  any  house  or  pit  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
about  60^ ;  after  which  they  may  have  a  little  bottom  heat, 
which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is  doubted  by 
many,  whether  plants  of  Coniferae  raised  from  cuttings  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected 
for  the  cutting.  I  can  only  say  that  all  I  have  raised  have  formed 
good  leaders,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season 
( 1 837)«  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  common  spruce  fir  and 
others  will,  in  certain  situations,  layer  themselves,  and  from  the 
points,  &c.,  of  their  lower  branches  throw  up  as  good  trees  as 
the  original.  In  the  statement  of  the  <^Whim  Spruce '*  (p.  249.), 
and  also  on  this  estate,  we  have  instances  of  the  common  spruce 
performing  exactly  the  same  thing;  and  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  formed  the  fourth  tree  from  the  original,  the 
situation  being  quite  different  from  that  at  the  Whim,  and  an 
exposed  place  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk.  When  layers  are 
found  to  form  good  leaders,  I  think  cuttings  are  quite  as  likely 
to  do  so. 

High  Clerej  July  20.  1837. 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  the  Mode  in  vohich  the  large  Palm  at  Hale 
Hally  Lancashire^  was  lowered  Five  Feet,  By  John  Nickson, 
Gardeaer  to  J.  J.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Hale  Hall. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  large  palm  at  Hale 
Hall  was  lowered  5  ft.  in  April,  1 8S4 ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

The  Sdbal  Blackburn/amx  (a  description  and  history  of  which 
are  given  in  Vol.  V.)  becoming  too  high  for  the  house,  I  received 
permission  to  lower  it,  which  I  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  undertaking,  the  house 
was  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and  water  was  withheld  from  the 
roots,  in  order  to  suspend  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  operation.  A  drain  was  also  cut,  of  sufii- 
cient  depth  to  keep  the  foundation  dry.    I  then  commenced  by 
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cottinff  a  broad  trench  roand  the  wall,  which  I  expected  en- 
closed the  roots,  but  foond  they  bad  penetiatied  throa^  sevenl 
fissures  to  the  full  extent  of  the  house.  BelieTing  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  might  prove  injurious,  I  had  them  carefully  taken 
up,  the  wall  removed,  and  the  roots  placed  upon  the  ball,  and 
covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  The  trench 
was  then  continued  8  ft.  deep,  which  left  the  tree  upon  a  square 
base  of  marl,  which  I  caused  to  be  stayed  on  all  sides  to  keep 
it  upright.  A  cut,  18  in.  wide,  and  24  in.  deep,  was  then  made 
underneath  the  roots,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  also  from 
east  to  west,  which  reduced  it  to  four  pillars,  that  gradually 
gave  way  by  the  weight  of  the  tree,  as  the  base  of  each  pillar 
was  diminished.  This  was  repeated  until  the  tree  was  brought 
(without  the  least  shock)  to  the  required  depth.  The  wall 
was  then  rebuilt,  leaving  a  space  of  9  in.  round  the  wall, 
which  was  filled  with  fresh  sandy  soil,  and  the  roots  spread 
therein  as  the  wall  advanced.  This  being  completed,  the 
trench  was  then  filled  with  warm  oak  leaves,  diffusing  a  mild 
heat  through  the  ball,  which  was  watered  by  a  gentle  stream, 
until  the  whole  mass  became  saturated ;  the  house  was  then 
kept  warm  and  moist ;  and  the  tree,  thus  excited,  soon  exhibited 
a  growth  at  each  extremity  that  removed  all  apprehensions  for 
its  safety.  When  the  heat  of  the  oak  leaves  had  declined,  and 
a  renewal  was  no  longer  necessary,  I  had  them  removed,  and 
the  space  filled  with  broken  bricks,  to  keep  it  dry ;  upon  these  a 
walk  is  formed  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  roots,  commu- 
nicating by  steps  with  the  front  and  back  paths  of  the  house. 
The  sides  are  supported  by  rockwork,  planted  with  moss,  fern, 
and  other  umbrageous  plants,  which  has  certainly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  palm,  and  added  novelty  to  the  arrangement 

I  was  informed  by  many  for  whose  horticultural  skill  I  have 
great  respect,  that  I  was  running  great  risk  of  depriving  this 
country  of  one  of  its  greatest  vegetable  ornaments,  or,  at  least,  of 
bringing  on  a  sickly  appearance,  if  not  sudden  death  ;  but,  with 
confidence  in  the  above  arrangements,  which  I  had  planned 
after  long  consideration,  I  persevered,  and  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  see  it  flowering  for  the  fourth  time  in  its  new  situation, 
and  growing  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Hale  Hallj  Aug.  18.  1837. 


Aet.  VI.     A  Mode  of  training  the  Sweet  Pea  in  Fl&mer-Gardent. 
By  John  Fyfpe,  Gardener  at  Milton  Bryant. 

The  sweet  pea  is  esteemed  by  most  lovers  of  the  flower- 
garden  for  its  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  delicate  perfume 
which  they  put  forth  after  a  refreshing  shower.     We  conse- 
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quently  meet  with  it  in  most  of  our  flower-gardens,  either  in 
rows  or  patches,  supported  in  the  common  way  by  brushwood 
stakes;  though  this  method  is  very  unsightly  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  neatness  and  order,  making  the  flower*garden  resemble 
the  kitchen  department,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  kept  quite 
distinct 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  training  the  sweet  pea 
is  this : — Having  procured  a  quantity  of  straight  hazel  rods  about 
the  length  of  6  ft.,  I  cut  them  down  the  centre,  painting  them 
with  light  green  paint,  and  place  them  in  the  manner  shown  in 
J^.  119.;  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  tying  them  at  the  top 
with  small  twine.  When  finished  in 
the  above  manner,  they  have  a  much 
neater  and  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  floricul- 
ture, than  rough  brushwood  stakes, 
which  are  so  unsightly,  and  appear 
so  unsuitable  among  delicate  flowers. 
After  the  hazel  rods  are  fixed  in  the 
above  manner,  I  plant  the  peas  among 
some  rich  stuff  along  the  bottom,  in  a 
row  (having previously  forwarded  them 
in  a  cold  frame) ;  and,  by  tying  them 
neatly  to  the  trellis  with  matting  as 
they  advance,  they  will  have  a  neat 
and  light  appearance  when  the  trellis 
is  covered. 

I  also  think  that  fuchsias,  helio- 
tropes, salvias,  salpiglossises,  eccre- 
mocarpuses,  lophospermums,  coboeas, 
tropaeolums,  maurandyas,  rhodochi- 
tons,  &c.,  would  look  very  well  trained 
in  the  above  manner,  the  height  of ' 
the  stakes  being  regulated  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  species. 

There  are  several  plants  trained  in  this  manner  here,  and  they 
have  a  good  effect.  The  good  taste  which  Mrs.  Mansfield 
possesses  for  flowers,  induces  her  to  spare  no  expense  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  the  flower-garden. 

Melton  Bryant^  July  17.  18S7. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Culture  of  an  early  Crop  of  Melons. 
By  James  Cuthill. 

It  is  always  my  earnest  wish  to  lay  before  my  brother  gar- 
deners, any  improvement  that  it  may  be  my  good  luck  to  find  out, 
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hoping  that  they  will  do  the  same  in  retorn.    Publicity  has  dooe 
much  for  our  business  these  last  ten  years ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  some  gardeners  who  condemn  all  writers  and 
books  upon  gardening,  and  who  yet  take  in  all  gardeDing  pub- 
lications, and  very  much  profit  by  them,  though  they  never 
make  known  their  own  improvements.     I  have  been  reqoe^ 
by  several  of  my  acquaintances  to  inform  them    if  I  had  made 
any  improvement  in  the  culture  of  early  melons  ;    and  I  have 
taken  the  only  way  to  inform  them  that  all  gardeners  shooU 
take;  that  is,  in  a  public  way.     The  melons  that  I  cnltivate  fiv 
the  first  crop  are  the  early  Cantaloup,  not  tlie   golden.    Its 
greatest  weight  is  about  two  pounds ;  its  flavour  is  good  wlien 
grown   with   plenty   of  sun;   but,   like   all  other    early   fmits 
that  are  forced  without  much  sun,  the  flavour  cannot  be  er- 
pected  to  be  so  ffood,  and  more  particularly  in  such  seasons  as 
we  have  had  of  late.     During  the  last  spring,  up  to  the  13tb  of 
May,  we  had  only  150  hours' sun   altogether.     The  seeds  of 
my  early  melons  were  sown  upon  the  SOth  of  January,  oooe 
topped,  and  planted  in  the  pit  the  8th  of  March :  they  showed 
fruit  April  Ist,  and  set  upon  the  5th,  which  fruit  they  ripened 
upon  the  5th  of  May;  and  upon  the  18th  of  last  May  a  med$l 
was  awarded  for  one  of  mine  at  the  London  Society.     Now,  the 
grand  secret  (and  when   the  idea  first  struck  me  I  was  quite 
enraptured,  well  knowing  that  it  was  good)  is  this :  —  As  soon  as 
the    melon   was  the  size  of  a  walnut,    I   covered     it   with  s 
propagating  glass,  which  I  filled  with  sand ;   and,  at  the  same 
time,  plunged  a  thermometer  into  the  sand,  which   generally 
stood  about  90%  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  stcxxl  about 
75®.     Later  than  May,  the  plan  will  not  answer,  because  we 
allow  the  lining  to  get  low.     The  great  thing  in  my  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  gardener  can  get  early  melons  whether  there  is 
sun  or  not.     To  the  above,  I  shall  add  a  few  useful  hints.  lo 
the  first  place,  I  never  top  young  plants  more  than  twice:  if 
topped  more,  they  throw  out  more  vine  than  is  wanting;  and  then 
the  knife  is  used,  which  they  dislike  above  all  things.    Seomdlyi 
after  the  hills  are  first  made,  I  do  not  add  to  them,  but  mould  all 
over  the  pit;  so  that  at  each  moulding  the  roots  are  starting 
upwards.     Thirdly,  watering  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day^ 
in  order   to  steam   the  plants  and  to  keep  down  insects,  but 
never  upon  the  centre,  for  fear  of  canker.     Fourthly,  I  prefer 
having  the  fruit  a  good  distance  from  the  roots;   as,  when  the 
sap  has  to  pass  so  many  leaves  and  joints,  the  fruit  are  un- 
doubtedly better-flavoured.     The  compost  I  use  is  loam  and 
dung,  not  too  hard  pressed. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  August  15.  18S7. 
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Art.  VIII.  On  thejbrcing  of  early  Cucumbers  in  Pits  heated  by  Fires. 
By  J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford^  Cossey  Hall. 

This  method  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  plan 
of  beds  made  with  manure,  which  are  very  uncertain,  and  at- 
tended with  great  trouble.  Beds  made  with  dung  soon  lose 
their  heat,  which  must  be  renewed  by  linings  of  manure ;  and 
these  often  burn  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  great  care  be  not 
also  taken,  the  steam  from  the  dung  will  make  its  way  into  the 
beds,  and  destroy  the  plants.  The  heated  vapour  from  the 
dung,  when  it  penetrates  the  beds,  is  injurious  to  the  plants ; 
and,  in  dull  weather,  it  keeps  the  beds  in  a  wet  state,  so  that  the 
plants  will  become  sickly,  if  they  do  not  decay  with  damp. 

All  this  is  prevented  by  forcing  with  fire  heat ;  for  the  heated 
flue  prevents  the  necessity  of  using  linings  of  manure,  and  keeps 
the  pits  dry,  and  free  from  noxious  vapours.  There  is,  also,  no 
danger  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  the  flues  are  above 
the  soil.  The  pits  are  filled  with  oak  leaves^  and  thus  keep  their 
heat  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  pits  is  heated  by  hot  water.  This  I  consider  pre- 
ferable to  brick  flues  for  pits ;  because  the  pipes  occupy  less 
room,  the  heat  is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  less  fire  is  requi- 
site. I  keep  the  pits  up  to  from  60°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and 
use  no  covering  at  night,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  I 
allow  one  plant  only  to  a  light ;  sprinkle  the  plants  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  water  a  little  warmed ;  and  pour  some  on 
the  flues,  to  produce  a  steam,  which  greatly  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

As  old  customs  are  not  easily  relinquished,  various  objections 
will  probably  be  raised  against  this  method.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  expense  would  be  greater  than  the 
old  method  with  manure ;  secondly,  that  the  dry  heat  will  en- 
courage the  red  spider;  and  thirdly,  that  it  will  never  answer  to 
set  a  large  pit  to  work  in  order  to  raise  a  few  plants. 

To  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  where  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  is  going  forward,  a  supply  of  early  cucumbers  is 
highly  desirable ;  and,  if  they  are  grown  for  sale,  they  will 
amply  pay  for  the  expense  of  firing.  To  the  second,  I  have 
used  the  fire  pits  for  eight  j'ears,  and  never  found  the  red  spider 
more  common  than  in  the  old-fashioned  beds.  They  are  kept 
off  by  the  watering  and  steaming.  To  the  third,  I  may  observe 
that  my  plants  are  raised  in  one  of  the  forcing-houses.  Since 
this  method  of  growing  cucumbers  has  been  adopted,  I  have 
been  very  successful,  and  have  not  had  half  the  anxiety  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  old  plan  of  beds  with  manure. 

Cossey  Hally  Feb.  10.  1837. 
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Art.  IX,     On  the  Culture  of  the  Pea.    By  A.  Fohstth. 

The  best  sorts  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are,  the  emrij 
frame,  early  Warwick,  Bishop's  early  dwarf^  Spanish  dw»i^ 
Knight's  wrinkled  marrow  (tall  and  dwarf),  blue  Pmssian, 
dwarf  green  imperial,  Charlton. 

Peas  are  forced,  in  pots  (about  12  plants  in  a  16-sized  poC  , 
placed  on  the  shelves,  or  planted  out  in  the  area  of  the  peacb- 
bouse,  or  any  other  forcing-house  where  a  mild  temperature  b 
maintained ;  and,  if  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  without  injury  to  tlie 
fruit  trees,  and  the  pea  blossoms  can  be  brought  anywise  uea* 
the  glass,  most  of  the  early  varieties  will  succeed  well :  earl; 
frame  and  early  Warwick  I  should  prefer. 

To  obtain  an  early  crop  in  the  open  border,  the  simplest  and 
surest   system   that   I    have  proved   is  as   follows  :  —  Abooi 
Martinmas,   sow  a  bed  of  peas,  as  thick  as  one  seed  can  lie 
by  another ;  say,  nine  seeds  in  a  square  inch :  at  this  rate,  a 
square  foot  of  seed-bed  will  plant  54?  ft.  of  row,  at  two  plants  to 
an  inch;  or,  a  bed  13ft.  long,  and  5  ft.  wide,  will  give  plants  Ibr 
20  poles  of  ground;  and  can  be  protected  (see  my  article  oo 
strawberries)  with  four  mats,  erected  on  a  few  straight  sticks^ 
which  any  labourer  may  get  up  in  one  hour ;  and  can  be  coyered, 
or  uncovered,  in  one  minute.  Early  in  March,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  drills,  6  in.  and  3  ft.,  alternately,  apart ;  and  1  in.  lower 
than  they  stood  in  the  seed-bed. 

About  Christmas,  another  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  matted 
bed,  for  a  succession,  and  treated  as  above ;  and  a  third,  in  the 
open  ground,  about  Candlemas,  in  drills,  as  above,   running 
north  and  south,  about  3  in.  deep,  and  three  seeds  to  an  inch, 
longitudally.     A  row  of  plants,  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf^    may 
be  planted  in  the  slip  close  to  the  wall,  on  a  south  border,  early 
in  March,  without  being  injurious  or  unsightly,  on  account  dT 
their  dwarf  habits :  it  is  a  very  common  and  sure-footed  rule, 
to  sow  a  successional  crop  as  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  preced- 
ing, are  1  in.  above  ground.     As  the  plants  advance,    let  the 
ground  between  the  rows  be  frequently  stirred,  drawing  it  to- 
wards the  rows  of  peas,  which,  when  about  6  in.  high,  will  re- 
require  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  corresponding  in  height  with 
their  respective   habits  of  growth.     Peas  may  be  dwarfed  a 
little,  and   somewhat  forwarded  into  fruit,    by  topping   their 
leaders  a  little  before   the  blossoms  appear.      For  late  peas, 
take  out  trenches,  3  ft.  apart,  9  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep;  in  the 
bottom  of  these,  lay  a  layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  3  in.  deep, 
and  over  this  a  layer  of  soil,  3  in. ;  then  sow  the  peas  as  directed 
above,  and  cover  them  with  about  1  in.  of  soil ;  give  the  whole  a 
good  drenching  with  water ;  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  soil,  and  pass 
the  roller  over  the  whole  square.     This  stratum  of  dung,  when 
thoroughly  wetted,  will  retain  a  moisture  under  the  peas,  which 
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will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  at  this  trying  season,  which 
may  be  from  the  1st  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July;  say  three 
sowings,  June  4.  and  24.,  and  July  14.  The  system  of  sow- 
ing peas  onstr  ips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  planted 
out  en  masse  in  March,  is  a  beautiful  and  workmanlike  system, 
where  it  can  be  practised ;  but  even  turf,  common,  as  it  is,  is 
sometimes  both  scarce  and  dear  in  the  suburbs.  In  ordinary 
cases,  I  should  not  sow  peas  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  before  February. 
Islemorthy  January^  1837* 


Art.  X.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
neviily  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  preoiously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopadia  of  Plants"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Briiannicus** 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  4f.  coloured,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr«  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  3;.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  o£  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany y  and  Register  of  Flbwering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to;  2^.6^^.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Ranuncula^cjejs. 

15ga  DELPHI'NIUM  14154  intennddium 

•cnruliflcens  LhuU.    doiot^Jeaved    ^   A     or  7   Jl    L.B    ...    ?  1836    D    co    Bot.  reg.  1984. 

A  very  striking  variety  of  D.  intermedium,  with  the  palest 
flowers  of  any  that  Dr.  Lindley  is  acquainted  with,  and  perhap.s, 
also,  the  tallest  stem.  The  leaves  have  their  base  decidedly 
truncate,  as  in  D.  palmatifidum  B.  i2.,  1963.,  which  is  another 
variety  of  Z).  intermedium.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  {Bot.  Reg.^  Sept.) 
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Caryophyllees. 

tlS88.  SILE'NE  11GS7  comp&cU 

Synonyme :  S.  purpurea  Knowfes  S[  WestcoUt  Flor.  Cab.  42. 

A  hardy  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  3  ft.,  covered 
with  a  glaucous  hue;  branched  towards  the  top,  where  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  dense  heads  on  short  pedicels,  assume  a 
livid  purple  colour,  more  or  less  intense.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
free-flowering  annual,  continuing  in  bloom  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  the  end  of  August.  It  requires  no  particular  soil, 
and  ripens  seeds  freely.  If  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  will  endure 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  come  into  flower  in  May ;  and,  sown 
late  in  spring,  the  plants  will  continue  flowering  till  killed  by  the 
frost.  {Flor,  Cab.,  Sept.) 

Oxalidece, 

1414.  (yXALIS  (3KL 

•&lba  D.  Don    yrhite-Jtowered     tf    A     pr    f    ray    W    ?  America    1836    O    co    Swt.  Br.  fl..fari 

"  Nearly  related  to  O.  bipartita  of  the  Fl.  Brasil,  MeridL  of 
A.  de  St.  Hilaire,  but  in  that  the  scapes  are  dichotomous, 
bearing  from  three  to  seven  flowers ;  the  sepals  biglandose  at  the 
apex ;  the  stamens  monadelphous,  with  the  longer  ones  toothless, 
and  the  styles  combined  at  the  base."  Its  native  country  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  probably  American,  being  nearly  allied  to  O. 
bipartita  and  divdrgens.  The  plant  was  received,  by  Dr.  Neill 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Lawson,  seedsman  there,  who  had  it 
from  Messrs.  Henry  Storr  and  Sons,  florists,  Haarlem.  The 
leaves  have  a  singular  appearance,  being  ternate,  with  the  leaflets 
deeply  bipartite,  and  the  divisions  linear  and  divaricate,  and 
Sin.  long.  ■  {SwU  Br.  FL-Gard.,  Sept) 

LeguminbscB. 

125&  EUTATCIA 

«Mxter<  Knowl.  &  Wertc.    Baxter's    A  i_J   pr    6    ...    Y    N.  HoH.    1890    C    s.pl1    FTor. 

*'  An  evergreen,  and  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  growth, 
*  being  naked  until  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  when  it  sends  off 
several  long  rambling  branches ;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  foliage 
and  inflorescence  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  green-house. 
The  plants  are  rather  disposed  to  run  too  high  ;  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  form  bushy  plants,  the  leading  shoots  should  be 
often  topped  during  summer.  Leaves  opposite,  or  in  threes, 
leathery,  inversely  ovate,  mucronate,  veined.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
threes."  {Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 

'Rosdce€e, 

1535a.  oCOWA'NJif  D.  Don.     The  Cowania.     (In  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Jamtt  Cototm,  wh<s  ^ 
capacity  of  a  merchant,  had  occasion  to  visit  Peru  and  Mexico,  whence  be  introduced  a  nun 
of  interesting  plants,  then  new,  to  our  collections.) 
•plicdta  D.  Den    plaited./rawd    A    pr    S   Jn    R    Mexico    ...    D    i.p    Svt.  Br.  fl..gard.  40a 

CowA^N/^.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Ovaries  5 — 14.  Ovule 
erect.  Styles  terminal,  continuous.  Achenia  awned  with  the 
plumose  persistent  styles.  Embryo  erect.  Evergreen,  leafy, 
much  branched  shrubs ;  natives  of  Mexico.     Leaves  lobed,  co* 
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riaceous.    Stipules  adherent.    Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  almost 
sessile;  red,  and  very  handsome.    (Z).  Don.) 

Spec.  Char.^  Spc.  C.  plicata.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  oblong, 
pinnatifid,  plaited.     Ovaries  14.  (Z).  Dotu) 

*^  A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  and  furnished  with  a  dark-brown  bark.  Branches 
copiously  clothed  with  stalked  glands,  scaly  below  from  the  re- 
mains of  past  leaves.  Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid, 
plicate,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  dark  green ;  minutely 
glandular  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  beneath  with 
adpressed  cottony  pubescence.  The  nerves  prominent.  Lobes 
varying  from  5  to  7}  short,  obtuse;  the  margins  revolute  and 
occasionally  toothed.  Petioles  very  short,  slightly  channelled 
above,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Stipules  adherent ;  the  free  apices 
subulate,  hairy,  green,  shorter  than  the  adherent  portion. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary ;  when  in  the  bud  state,  exactly  like 
those  of  jRosa.  Peduncles  scarcely  a  nail  long,  cylindrical, 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  copiously  downy  and  glandular, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acuminate,  chan- 
neled, glandular  bractea.  Calyx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously 
downy  and  glandular;  tube  glabrous,  shining,  and  green  within; 
limb  5-parted,  spreading;  segments  ovate,  acuminate,  entire. 
Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  segments,  of 
a  rich  lilac.  Stamens  72,  disposed  in  many  series.  Filaments 
capillary,  glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate, 
yellow,  bilocular;  the  cells  parallel,  and  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovaria  14,  free,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  torus,  which  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  oblong,  clavate,  copiously 
silky.  Styles  continuous,  short  Stigmas  terminal,  simple, 
yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Achenia  about  8,  turbinate,  silky, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  feathery  styles,  which  are  1  Jin.  long.^ 

"  We  have  seldom,"  Professor  Don  remarks,  "  had  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  our  readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest 
and  beauty  with  the  present,  which  is  not  only  a  new  species, 
but  an  entirely  new  genus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  our 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clay,  at 
Stamford  Hill,  from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by 
Captain  Colquhoun  in  the  Uplands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air;  and, 
as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  peculiar  habit,  and  large 
showy  blossoms  resembling  a  small  rose,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some 
years  past.  The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  us  in  the  14th 
volume  of  the  JLinncean  Transactions^  upon  another  species,  col- 
lected in  the  same  country  by  Sess^  and  Mocino,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  its  tripartite  leaves  with 
entire  lobes.     The  genus  is  exactly  intermediate  between  Dr^as 
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and  Pdrshm;  differing  from  the  former  in  the  quinary  arrange- 
ment  of  the  floral  envelopes  and  definite  ovaria ;  and  from  the 
latter,  in  the  more  numerous  achenia,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
feathery  styles."  {Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.y  Sept.) 
Lo^eae. 

8191  BLUM ENBA'CH/if  CBot  mac.  a» 

•multifiOa  Hook,    malt\t^AJeaoed   Jc  O     or  1   Jl.n    Gib.  B.  and  Y    BveoM  Ayres    1806   8    en 

This  new  Blumenbach/a  was  first  detected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gillies  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  noticed  his  s|)e- 
cimens,  preserved  in  his  herbarium,  under  the  name  of  B.  insignis, 
at  t.  2865.  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Since  that  discovery,  Mr. 
Tweedie  has  gathered  the  same  plant  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  seeds  from  him  have  been  raised  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  garden.  The  plants  flourish  extremely  well  in  the  open 
border,  and  preserve  all  the  characters  of  native  dried  ones ;  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  species  being  distinct  from 
B.  insignis.  It  is  much  the  stronger  growing  plant  of  the  two ; 
and  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  5-partite  in  a  palmated  manner ; 
the  middle  lobe  the  longest,  but  all  of  them  bipinnatifid,  and 
wrinkled  upon  the  surface.    (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

a478.  MENTZE'Uii 

•ftipitdta  X>ec,    stalked    |E  ^    or  S    o    T    Mexko    1835    C    s;!    BoUnut,  84. 

The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Bates  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  and  flowered  in 
the  green'house  there.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
known  are  orange-coloured,  and  only  expand  when  exposed  to 
strong  direct  solar  light,  and  continue  in  bloom  only  a  few  hours, 
but  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  devoid  of 
perfume.  The  hau-s  of  many  species,  and  of  Blumenb^h/a 
insignis,  secrete  a  pungent  juice,  much  more  potent  than  that 
of  the  nettle ;  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  property  is  possessed 
by  some  mentzelias,  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  touching  them  -care- 
lessly. A  -mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  best.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  petiolate,  somewhat 
lobed  or  angular ;  pointed  at  the  top,  with  large  unequal  teeth ; 
both  surfaces  hairy ;  upper  surface  deep  gi*een ;  under,  lighter. 
Flowers  large,  orange-yellow,  solitary.  {Botanist ^  Sept) 

ZrO^^/iacece. 

yfiOa  LOBE'L/i<  5103  syphilitica 

,Tar. 'h^brida  iTooilr.    ^  A     or  2   Jn.o    B    C    8.p    Bat  mag.  S60i. 

I^fnoniftnes :  h.  fpeciOM,  and  L.  Miller/  Hort 

^'  There  are  few  more  beautiful  hybrid  vegetable  productions 
than  the  present,  which,  though  known  in  our  gardens  by  a 
peculiar  specific  name,  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  individual,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ofispring  of  L.  syphi- 
litica on  the  one  hand,  and  of  some  scarlet-flowering  species  (L. 
fulgens,  or  cardinalis,  or  splendens)  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  growing,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet ; 
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blossoming  through  the  summer  months,  and  continuing  in  great 
beauty,  till  cut  off  by  the  autumnal  frosts."  (^Bot,  Mag.^  Sept.) 
Gesnerhcem. 

1696.  GE'SKERil 

•Lindleyi  Hook.    Llodley'f     £  CSl    >.pl    >  Jn.Jl.    S.Y    Brasil    1885    C    pi    Bot  mag.  3G02. 
9ynanme :  O.  ratUa  atratangufnea  Lindt.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  187a 

<^  This  is  a  very  striking  plant,  handsome  in  its  foliage  and  in 
its  flowers;  which  latter,  though  each  is  but  of  few  days'  duration, 
are  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same  whorl  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  JLeaves  alternate,  entire,  or  laciniate,  rarely  fis-> 
tulous.  Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary.  Pedi- 
cels bibracteate  or  naked.  (Bot.  Mag,^  Sept.) 

Convolvuldcece. 

48fia.  *PHARBmS  ChoU.    Thb  PHAanTis.    (F^rom  pkarbS,  colour  j  on  account  jot  the  el«ganoe  and 
Taiiety  of  colour  in  the  flowen.) 
•divenildUa  UndL    S-lobed    ^  O   pr    6   Jn    >    B.R    Mexico    ?  1830    R    co    Bot.  reg.  1968. 

A  very  pretty  little  half-hardy  annual,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  common  Conv61vulus  major,  of  which  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance.  It  differs,  however,  in  constantlv  producing,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  3-lobed  leaves,  instead  of  entire  ones ;  so 
that  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  collected  at  different  seasons, 
would  be  thought  essentially  different  In  the  first  stage  of  its 
growth,  it  is  like  P.  hispida ;  at  the  next,  it  resembles  P.  Aederil- 
cea,  only  that  the  calyx  and  inflorescence  are  distinct.  Leaves 
cordate,  acuminate.  Flowers  purple,  with  blood-coloured  radii. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

Solandcea. 

flBSa.  GRABO'WSK/^  Schlech.  4694  boerhaaTii^/Wa   (CrBb6wdc^«  G.  Don.) 

S^mmifme :  l,^luDiboerhaaT^/d/|Mm  LIna ;  EbxeUa  AalimiAUa  VUerit.  i  Lfdam  heteropb^um 


^^  A  spiny  scrambling  shrub,  with  singular,  fleshy,  glaucous 
leaves,  which  give  it  a  gray  appearance,  like  -^''triplex  j^Iimus. 
It  is  hardy  enough,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
to  live  out  of  doors  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  not  suffer 
at  all  in  moderate  winters :  even  in  the  last  severe  one,  it  was 
not  much  injured.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  aspect  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  forms  a  pleasing  appearance  when  mixed 
with  other  and  greener  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where 
Sellow  found  it  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  southern  provinces, 
a  common  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  is  also 
found  in  Peru.  Leaves  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base.  Flowers  opposite,  solitary.  Calyx  fleshy,  rather 
irregular,  often  laterally  cleft.  Corolla  pale,  lead-coloured,  im- 
bricate in  Aestivation ;  segments  reflexed  at  the  margin ;  veins 
freen,  reticulate  at  the  base ;  5  series  of  succulent  articulated 
airs  occupying  the  neck,  filaments,  and  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Disk  orange-yellow,  fleshy,  quickly  absorbed  by  the  growth  of 
the  ovary.  Ovary  fleshy,  4-celled ;  ovule  solitary,  spherical, 
ascendant  in  each  cell ;  style  simple,  glabrous ;  stigma  thickened, 
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green,  bending  downwards  at  both  sides,  scarcely  2-lobed/' 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

In  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  p.  1 274.9  a  plant  is  stated  \o 
have  stood  out,  for  several  years,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  in  the 
open  garden ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  Zr^cium 
europse^um. 

Scrophularidcece, 

1783.  jn'MULUS 

▼ar.  HarrisoD/dicM*  Paxt. 

"  This  showy  hybrid  is  the  result  of  impregnation  between 
M.  cardinalis  and  M,  rbseus,  it  having  been  obtained  from  seeds 
of  the  latter,  the  flowers  of  which  were  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  former."  Raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery ;  and  is,  in  all  probability,  quite  hardy.  {Pax, 
Mag.  of  Bot,,  Sept.)  This,  and  M.  Hodsont,  noticed  p.  3SS., 
^  will  probably  form  two  valuable  additions  to  the  flower-garden, 
not  only  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours ;  but  because,  by  a 
little  judicious  cutting  and  watering  the  root  in  dry  weather, 
they  may  be  kept  in  flower  all  the  summer.  All  the  mimuluses 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  a  sandy  loam 
appears  to  suit  them  best. 

Labidta:, 

[1G93.  SCUTELLA^RIA  15Sg0aIptna 

•sanguinea  D.  Don    red    ji  A     or  |   Jd.o    R    ...    18S5    D    p.I    Swt,  Br.  £L-gard.  599. 

"  The  plant  is  a  hardy,  perennial,  easily  increased  by  division. 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  alpina,  it  continues  in  flower  for  a 
considerable  time;  and,  from  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  its 
dwarf  habit,  it  is  equally  entitled  with  them  to  a  place  in  the 
rockwork,  or  front  of  the  flower  border.'*  There  are  plants  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  Stems  procumbent,  S  in.  to 
5  in.  long.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenated,  i  in.  long.  Flowers 
with  large  bracteas;  the  calyx  and  the  bracteas  both  purple  co- 
loured. On  the  whole,  this  appears  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  The  English  name,  skullcap,  given  to  this 
genus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  word  C^sida,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Tournefort.  {Swt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard.,  SepL) 

Primuldce^e. 

451.  PRPMULA 
enHrta  Hm 
Sjpnonyme :  P. : 

Brought  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
F.  Strangways.  It  is  distinguishe<l  from  P.  auricula  by  its 
smooth  toothletted  leaves,  long-tubed  calyx,  and  purple  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Hungary,  and  the  crevices  of 
rocks  at  Krain,  near  Idria.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

Orcktddcea^. 

8554.  EPIDE'NDRUM  [D    p.r.w    Bot  mac.  3595.  \ 

•coridceum  Parker  MSS.    coriaceouWraivrf    ^  QS     or  1    ...     Oth  tpoued  with  P    Demeraia    ...  V 

This  plant  was  sent  from  Demerara,  some  years  ago,  by  C. 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.     It  was  at  first 


•renHrta  Host    neat  Jf  A     or  i    ap.iny    P    Hangary    1833    D    U    Bot  reg,  1981 
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considered  a  variety  of  E.  varieg^tum  Bot.  Mag.^  3151. ;  but  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  thinks  that  it  is  distinct.     {Bot.  Mag-,  Aug.) 

S5SS.  CYMBI'DIUM  2X36  cnsifblium  [reg.  1796. 

•ettriatum  Lindl.     BtreakleM     ]£  QS     <^    21     jn.o    O  spotted  with  R     China    ...    D    l.p    Bot 

^^  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  requiring  nothing  moro 
than  good  green-house  management,  when  it  produces  quantities 
of  its  slightly  fragrant  flowers  in  the  spring.  C.  xiphiifolium, 
with  spotless  pallid  flowers,  is  very  near  this  species,  and  is,  per- 
haps, a  variety."     (Bot.  Reg,j  Aug.) 

2590a.  MONACHA'NTHUS  discolor  [mag.  SSOl. 

▼ar.  •▼Iridifldra  Hook.    greeni«h.flovered   £U^    or  1    au    O    Demerara    ?  18S5    D    p.r.w   Bot. 

"  Like  so  many  of  the  epiphytal  Orchideae,  the  present  species 
is  probably  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Three  plants  of  it, 
received  at  different  times  from  Demerara,  have  all  proved  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
AH  are  eminently  singular,  and  deserving  of  cultivation."  {Bot. 
Mag.y  Sep.) 

2580.  CYPRIPE'DIUMJ  [Bot.  reg.  1991. 

•purpuritum  Lindl.     purple-Jlowered     ^  A    or  {     n     P     Malayan  Archipelago    18S6     R    f.p 

Imported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Its 
leaves  are  most  like  those  of  C.  veniistum  ;  but  are  more  oblong, 
and  far  less  rigid,  besides  having  a  pallid  colour.  {Bot,  jReg.9 
Sept.) 

^MACROCHVIAJS  Knowiet  ^  IVetieott.    Macbociiilds.    (From  moJirrM,  long,  and  cA^fof,aIip;  in  allu. 

Bion  to  the  unusual  sixc  of  that  part  of  the  flower.)  [cab.  461 

•FryAnus  Knowle*  &  Westcott     Fry's    /(  USl    or  1    ...    R.  and  O    Bratil    1835    D    p.r.w    Flor. 

This  plant,  which  is  perfectly  new  to  this  country,  is  a  native 
of  the  Brazils,  whence  it  was  received,  with  many  other  rarities, 
by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  1835.  The  flower  is  strikingly  handsome;  the  deli- 
cate cream-coloured  sepals  and  petals  presenting  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  unusually  large  and  beautifully  marked  labellum  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of  orchideaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  in  rough  sandy  peat,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  fine  drainers,  using,  also,  plenty  of  drain- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  creeping  stems,  from  which 
the  pseudo-bulbs  grow,  ought  to  be  entirely  upon  the  surface. 
To  facilitate  increase,  the  stems  may  be  cut  half  through  (which 
will  cause  young  shoots  to  be  sent  out),  and,  finally,  cut  through 
a  month  or  more  before  dividing.  {Flor.  Cab.y  Sept.) 

Ama7yllidkcegs. 

ffI5.  HABRA'NTHUS  S8907  Anderadni 

•var.  5  texinuB  Herb.    Texian    tf  lAI    or  1    ...    Y   Texas    1834    O    1.1    Bot  mag.  359& ' 

Of  this  pretty  Habranthus  four  varieties  are  noticed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  in  the  Botanic  Register^  all,  apparently,  from  Monte 
Video.  "  The  plant,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  must  have 
an  extended  range.  I  possess  specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
gathered  by  Tweedie ;  from  Araucania,  South  Chili,  by  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  sent  the  species  from  Texas 
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which  Mr.  Herbert  has  pronounced  to  be  the  same.**     {Boi. 
Mag.,  Aug.) 
'Lilidcecc. 

1017.  TIPLIPA  Xng,  1S90. 

•fcabrUcapa  Strangwi^    roughatemmed    tf   A     or  8    afLiny    R.T     Italy   1837    O   r.m    Bot. 

The  tulip,  in  its  cultivated  state,  assumes  appearances  so  un- 
like what  are  proper  to  it  when  wild,  that  it  is  only  after  long 
and  patient  investigation  that  garden  varieties  can  be  referred 
to  their  original  species.  Mr  Sti*angways's  residence  at  Florence, 
and  the  enquiries  he  was  able  to  institute  on  this  subject,  have 
enabled  him  to  investigate  the  genus  successfully ;  and  he  has 
characterised  four  varieites  of  T.  scabriscapa ;  viz.  T.  s.  primu- 
lina  (Lady  Hawarden's  tulip),  T.  s.  strangulkta,  T.  s.  mixta, 
and  T.  s.  Buonarrottiana,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  wild  or 
original  of  the  Van  Toll,  or  Dutch  sweet-scented  tulip. 

^^  These  four  tulips  agree  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
elegantly  cup-shaped ;  petals  pointed,  though  less  so  than  in  T, 
O'culus  solis;  germen  prismatic;  stigma  overhanging,  not  so  large 
as  in  Gesnermna  ;  bulb  smooth ;  scape  rough,  pubescent,  or  even 
hairy  in  strong  plants,  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  tulips. 
The  petals  of  all  have  two  strong  furrows  down  the  middle. 
Their  leaves  are  glaucous,  more  or  less  undulated.  They  may 
possibly  be  the  original  stock  of  a  tribe  of  second-rate  garden 
tulips,  neglected  for  the  more  showy  varieties  of  T.  Gesweridnoj 
which  are  met  with  in  some  of  our  gardens,  and  which  betray 
their  origin  by  their  pointed  petals,  honey  smeU,  and  more  or 
less  pubescence  on  the  stalk.  Of  these  garden  varieties,  the  Van 
Toll  has  been  noticed.  Those  that  are  in  cultivation  at  Florence 
are  either  the  improved  T.  s.  mixta,  or  a  large  very  double  sort 
of  a  mixture  of  white,  pink,  and  green-pointed  petals;  short 
scape,  smooth  as  far  down  as  one  or  two  green  or  party-co- 
loured leaves,  like  bracts,  and  rough  below  them,  where  the 
true  scape  begins ;  the  upper  smooth  part  with  its  leaves  (de- 
tached petals)  being,  in  fact,  a  monstrous  elongated  flower ;  also 
some  English  or  Dutch  pink  or  lilac,  and  white,  with  pointed 
petals,  and  stalks  pubescent  towards  the  base :  that  called  the 
early  Edgar  is  one  of  this  set.  In  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  of 
England  are  often  seen  two  varieties  that  can  only  be  referred 
to  this  class  of  tulips :  one  is  exactly  the  strangulcLta  of  Florence, 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  stalk ;  the  other,  a  handsome  variety  of 
the  same,  having  the  black  and  yellow  eye  of  T.  O.  solis,  from 
which,  however,  it  diflers  in  every  important  character.  These 
pointed-petaled  tulips  are  frequently  introduced  into  Italian 
paintings ;  and  in  the  gallery  Gualtieri  at  Orvieto  are  six  ob- 
long pictures  of  flowers,  with  the  date  1614,  in  which  many  of 
these  tulips  are  represented,  besides  other  flowers,  with  the  Italian 
names  of  that  time.*'  {Bot,  Reg.y  Sept.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noticesi 

REIlfs  new  Ifydrauiic  Engine  (Jig.  120.,  to  a  scale  of  1 J  in.  to  1  ft.) 
—  Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  important  improvement  made  by  Mr. 
Reid  in  the  garden  syringe,  in  181^,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ball-valve, 
almost  the  only  description  of  valvtf  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  never 
goes  out  of  repair;  and  that  it  will  continue  to  act  perfectly  for  a  life- 
time, or  till  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  decay.  Mr.  Reid  has 
recently  made  a  great  additional  improvement  in  this  syringe,  by  which  it 
is,  in  effect,  turned  into  a  garden  engine ;  the  difference  between  a  com- 
mon syringe  and  an  engine  being,  that  the  latter  forces  out  the  water  in 
one  continuous  stream.  Mr.  Reid's  improvement  consists 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  a  volume  of  air  is  compressed 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  working  of  the  piston  for 
forcing  out  the  water,  and  without  an^  sensible  increase  of 
labour  to  the  operator.  The  manner  m  which  this  effected 
pv  will  be  understood  by  the  diagram 

^'  ™  Jig.  121.;  in  which  a  is  the  piston 

and  cylinder,  as  in  the  common 
syringe ;  b,  a  case  in  which  this 
syringe,  and  also  the  discharge- 
tube  (c),  are  enclosed ;  d,  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  discharge- 
tube  ;  and  e,  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  discharge-tube:  /  is  a 
valve  to  the  suction-tube,  by 
which  the  water  b  drawn  up 
from  a  watering-pot,  pail,  or  any 
other  vessel.  On  the  motion  of 
drawing  up  the  piston  (a),  the 
water  enters  by  /;  while,  by 
pushing  down  the  piston,  the 
valve  at  /  is  closed,  and  the 
water  is  forced  up  the  valve  at  e, 
into  the  discharge-tube ;  but,  as 

some  more  water  is  forced  into  this  tube  than  can  pass 
through  it,  it  escapes,  by  the  small  opening  at  d,  into  the 
vessel  of  air  in  which  the  working  barrel  and  the  discharge- 
tube  are  encased.  As  the  air  cannot  escape  fi*om  this  vessel,  it 
is  necessarily  compressed  by  the  water  which  enters  through 
the  small  opening  at  d;  and,  consequently,  when  the  piston 
(a)  is  drawn  up,  and  no  longer  forces  the  water  up  the 
discharge-tube  (c),  the  action  on  that  tube  is  kept  up  by 
the  expansion  of  the  compressed  air  which  shuts  the  valve 

Iat  e,  and,  consequently,  forces  the  water  along  c. 
A  great  beauty  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  no  exertion  of 
the  operator  is  lost ;  nor  can  he  exert  himself  without  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  result ;  for  if,  by  rapid  and  .powerful 
action  he  drives  much  water  into  the  air-vessel,  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  will  force  the  water  with  the  more 
rapidity  through  the  discharge-tube  (c).  In  this  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
superfluous  exertion  of  the  operator  is  not  only  saved,  but  turned  to  powerful 
account  in  producing  a  continuous  stream.  Mr.  Reid  states  that  this  saving 
of  labour  is  one  third  as  compared  with  other  engines  of  the  kind. 

Fig.  120.  shows  a  general  view  of  the  engine,  to  a  scale  of  1|  in.  to  1  ft. ;  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  3  ft.  in  length ;  and  the  outer  casing  is  24  in.  in  diameter. 
It   weighs  between  5  lb.  and  6lb. ;  it  works  with  remarkable  ease,  and  is 
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warranted  bj  Bfr.  Reid  to  last  a  lifetiine.  By  the  addidon  of  a  flexible  tabe 
of  4  ft.  in  length,  it  becomes  an  excellent  ▼eterinary  syringe,  and,  as  such,  will 
be  nearly  as  useful  to  a  farrier  as  to  a  gardener.  Like  Blr.  Reid's  common 
syringe,  it  is  also  valuable  for  aiding  in  the  extinction  of  fires  newly  broken  out : 
for  which  purpose  we  have  recommended  it  in  our  Suburban  Gardener^  to  be  . 
kept  in  every  house,  in  a  particular  place,  familiar  to  all  the  occupants  of  the 
house ;  and  we  keep  one  ourselves,  at  the  back  of  our  entrance  door. —  Cimd, 

Mr,  Gowan's  Mode  o/^/ting  the  Vike.  —  After  relating  ray  success  in  the 
herbaceous  grafting  of  ^^bies  Smithunui  (Mortnda)  on  ^l^biesexc^lsa,  I  cannot 
omit  noticing  the  important  discovery  of  grafting  vines  by  ftlr.  Gowan,  at 
OuJder  House,  by  Glasgow.  He  is  a  most  unassuming  man ;  and,  in  my  opinioo, 
has  not  yet  had  that  attention  paid  to  him  that  his  merit  deserves :  indeed,  I 
was  a  little  sceptical  in  my  opinion  of  the  matter ;  but,  in  March,  1836, 1  had 
a  few  kinds  grafted,  and  two  of  them  bore  fruit  the  same  season ;  and  that  year, 
on  application  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  a  few  cuttings  of  vines 
were  sent  to  this  place,  and  srafted  at  the  end  of  March.  Some  of  the  shoots 
are  now  10  ft.  long,  and  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  bearing  next  year.  Is 
this  not  of  importance  in  old  established  vineries,  where  any  new  sorts  are 
vranted  ?  The  success  in  grafting  vines  depends  on  the  time,  which  appears 
to  be  when  the  young  shoots  of  tne  stocks  have  advanced  from  15  in.  to  18  in. 
long ;  but,  as  BAr.  Gowan  has  given  a  particular  description  of  his  method 
(p.  1 17.),  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  advance  any  thing  more  upon  the 
subject.  —  James  Smith,     Hopetoun  House,  July  1.  1837. 

aeracleum  perenne.  —  The  Scotch  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Ayr, 
are  directing  public  attention  to  a  new  species  of  ^erad^um,  or  cow-parsnep, 
introduced  from  Siberia,  by  our  amiable  and  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Ayr  Nursery.  "  Its  qualities  for  feeding,  especial^  dairy  stock,  have  been 
proved  by  many  respectable  individuals  to  be  very  superior ;  and  its  bulk  of 
nerbage  far  exceeds  that  of  any  vegetable  yet  known  in  Britain.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  from  4  to  5  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  plant  in  cultivation  in  this 
country ;  which  alone  adds  to  its  value  beyond  price.  Such  an  acquisition  of 
earlv  feeding  in  backward  springs  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit,  as  it  grows 
fireely  upon  any  soil,  and  is  easily  managed.  Mr.  Smith  sows  it  in  drills,  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner  as  lucerne.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  and  the  older 
the  plant,  the  more  vigorous  is  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  yege- 
table  matter  which  it  produces."  (Ayr  Advertiser,) 

Rhubarb  Jelly,  —  At  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  show,  held  on 
July  12.,  a  new  and  interesting  article  of  confectionary  was  exhibited  in  the 
Council  Room,  and  tasted  by  many  of  the  company.  This  consisted  of  jelly 
and  jam  made  from  the  tender  leaf-stalks  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  red  rhubarb^ 
cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden.  The  flavour  was  considered  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  currant  jelly,  and  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  spring,  three 
months  before  currants  are  ripe.  The  Society's  honorary  silver  medal  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  James  Macnab,  who  has  the  sole  merit  of 
introducing  this  noveltv.  {Scotsman,  July  19.) 

Rhubarb  Wine,  —  The  leaf-stalks  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces  as  if 
for  tarts,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  express  the  juice,  will  make  a 
delicious  wine,  quite  equal  to  green  gooseberry,  and  very  closely  resemblii^ 
champagne.  —  .7.  fV,  L, 

Keeping  of  Filberts,  -^  This  being  the  nut  season,  I  majr  as  well  inform 
you  that  a  dish  of  filberts,  the  growth  of  1835,  was  exhibited  in  our  garden,  on 
the  2d  of  this  month,  by  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  His  experiment  was 
most  successful,  for  the  kernels  of  most  of  them  were  sound,  and  of  good 
quality.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion.  The  filberts, 
when  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  are  packed,  with  their  husks  on,  in  earthen  jars ; 
a  layer  of  salt  is  spread  over  the  surface ;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  is  fastened  <hi 
to  exclude  the  air ;  and  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  cool  cellar.  The  Turkish  method 
of  preserving  filberts  {Gard,  Mag,yiY,  p.  307.)  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
above.— -il.  Campbell,     Manchester,  August  15.  1837, 
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^  The  Wood  of  the  PhUlyrea  is,  perhaps,  next  to  box,  the  best  for  wood-en- 
graving. I  have  used  it  For  this  purpose  with  entire  success,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  blocks  of  large  size  can  be  had  of  it,  without  joining.  It  works  quite 
as  well  as  box ;  and,  tor  hardness  and  durability  in  printing,  seems  to  be  but 
little  inferior.  — ifowtft?/  Hastell,    Littleton,  near  Somerton,  August  1.  1837. 

Fibre  of  the  Pine-apple  Plant.  —  At  an  evening  meeting  at  the  Gallery  of 
Practical  Science,  M.  F.  B.  Zincke  explained  the  advantages  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant 
in  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  country.  The  fineness  and  strength  of  the  fibre 
was  shown  by  experiment,  and  specimens  of  it  prepared,  both  plain  and  dyed 
of  various  colours.  M.  Zincke  also  advocated  its  cultivation,  as  giving  a  new 
value  to  West  India  property ,  which,  he  said,  was  now  suffering,  and  was 
tikely  to  suffer  still  more,  from  the  dislike  evinced  by  the  emancipated  negroes 
to  engage  on  any  terms  in  the  sugar  cultivation.  M.  Zincke  explained  that 
the  cuMvation  of  the  pine-apple  plant  reouired  but  little  labour  or  expense  ; 
that  it  was  but  little  affected  by  the  casualties  of  weather,  which  so  often  prove 
so  detrimental  to  other  crops ;  that  the  machinery  necessary  for  preparing  the 
fibre  from  the  plant  was  of  the  simplest  kind ;  that  every  part  of  the  process 
could  be  managed  either  by  Europeans  or  negroes ;  and  he  calculated  that  it 
might  be  delivered  in  England,  exclusive  of  profit  or  duty,  at  4d.  per  pound. 
(Athenaum,  June  17. 1837.}  The  foregoing  paragraph  bdng  copied  into  UEcho 
du  Monde  Savanty  a  French  periodical,  has  had  its  meaning  quite  altered,  from 
translating  pine-apple  plant  by  the  term  Comferes, 

To  render  Fuci  and  lAchens  edible,  —  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  Scot- 
land, among  their  prizes  for  1837-8,  have  offered  the  silver  medal,  value  five 
sovereigns,  "  for  a  mode  of  depriving  the  mucilage  of  fuci  and  litihens  of 
its  disagreeable  taste  and  odour."  (See  Scotsman,  August  9.  1837.) 

Plants  rich  in  Potash  can  never  be  petrified,  —  Hence,  only  trees  and  shrubs 
occur  in  a  fossil  state,  and  never  herbaceous  plants.  Shrubs  occur  more  rarely 
than  trees ;  because,  though  they  contain  less  potash  than  herbaceous  plants, 
yet,  when  calcined,  they  yield  more  than  trees.  (Goppert  on  Fossil  Plants,  and 
on  the  Process\of  Petrifaction,  as  translated  in  Jameson^  Journal,  July  23. 1837.) 
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Paris,  July  4.  1837. —  I  send  you  herewith  a  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Ca- 
nielTisi,  by  mv  friend  the  Abb^  BerWze,  under  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  raris ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  little  work  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  guiding  both  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners as  to  the  choice  and  culture  of  that  beautiful  shrub.  Secondly,  I 
send  you  three  polemical  letters  of  mine,  relating  to  the  encouragement  given 
in  this  country  to  agriculture.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  letters,  and 
another  addressed  to  the  king,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  ministers,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  decided  on  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  elementary 
works  on  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  children  educated  in  the  i)ublic  schools 
in  the  French  provinces.  I  also  send  a  chapter  on  the  parterres  in  old  French 
gardens,  extracted  from  an  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  which  some  of  my 
friends  and  myself  have  undertaken  to  publish  in  France,  in  imitation  of  your 
English  one :  but  we  are  not  here  seconded,  as  you  are,  by  the  rich  proprie- 
tors. The  taste  for  elegant  horticulture  is  absolutely  extinct  in  France ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  not  one  single  stove  or  green-house  in  or  near 
Paris  that  deserves  the  name,  except  those  of  M.  Rothschild.  There  is  no 
knowledge  here  of  the  beautiful  plants  necessary  to  form  the  collection  of  an 
amateur;  and  to  this  is  joined  a  parsimonious  spirit,  which  thinkb  every  thing 
"  too  dear."  The  Parisians  prefer  using  their  tuel  to  cook  palatable  dishes, 
rather  than  to  keep  rare  plants;  and,  when  the  price  of  any  one  of  these 
exceeds  a  crown,  they  will  not  even  look  at  it.  —  Soulange-Bodin, 
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Summary  of  SuijecU  proposed  for  Prizes  by  the  Agricuiiurai  Society  of  "France 
at  their  Meeting  mJuluy  1837. —  §u  To  be  decided  in  1838.  For  the  mtroduc* 
tion  of  organised  and  mineral  manures.  For  the  translation  of  useful  works 
on  agriculture,  written  in  foreign  languages.  For  biographical  notices  of  per- 
sons who  have  rendered  benefits  to  agriculture.  For  works,  essays,  or  ^huitical 
observations  relative  to  veterinary  surgery.  For  essays  on  practical  irma- 
tion,  and  information  respectinff  the  statistics  of  irrigation  in  France.  For 
information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  for  perry  and 
cider,  in  France.  For  an  essay  on  the  uses  wnich  may  be  made  of  the  dead 
Bodies  of  animals,  killed  bv  accident,  or  which  have  died  of  diseases  in  the 
field.  For  a  hand  threshing-machine,  which,  without  breaking  the  straw 
more  than  the  flail,  shall  separate  the  com  and  winnow  it  with  the  greatest 
economy.  For  the  best  method  of  forming  Artesian  wells.  For  a  rasp  for 
preparing  potatoes  for  making  flour  and  starch.  For  a  system  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  without  a  fallow.  For  plantations  of  mulberries,  and  for  rearing  silk- 
worms, in  those  departments  of  France  into  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  For  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  in  small  esta- 
blishments. For  the  discovery  of  a  simple  method,  which  might  be  practised 
by  small  cultivators,  for  preserving  com  from  insects ;  for  stopping  the  ravages 
of  insects  when  the  com  is  already  attacked ;  and  for  good  observations  od 
the  natural  history  of  the  insects  whidi  attack  corn.  For  the  draining  of 
wet  clayey  soils.  For  the  composition  of  elementary  works  on  agriculture^ 
for  the  use  of  children  in  the  national  schools. 

§  ii.  To  he  decided  in  1839.  For  the  imitating,  in  France,  of  the  best 
Dutch,  Cheshire,  and  Parmesan  cheeses.  For  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  diseases  of  silkworms.  For  observations,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, on  the  best  method  of  hamessing  oxen. 

§  iii.  To  be  decided  in  1845.  For  plantations  of  cork  trees  on  sandy  or 
bad  soil,  in  the  south  of  France,  made  before  the  end  of  1838. 

§  iv.  To  be  decided  in  1848.  For  the  propagation  of  good  kinds  of  (hnt 
trees  by  seeds. 

^  V.  To  be  decided  in  1850.  For  plantations  of  any  of  the  three  follow- 
ing kinds  of  oak,  all  of  which  may  be  employed  in  d  veing  :  —  1 .  Qu^rcus  tinc- 
toria,  the  quercitron,  or  yellow  oak,  a  native  of  North  America  (see  Arb, 
Brit,,  p.  1884.)  2.  Q.  infectdria,  the  galUnut  oak,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (see 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1928.);  and,  3.  Q.  ^'gilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  indigenous  in 
Greece.  (See  ArK  Brit.,y.  1861.) 

Insects  destructive  to  the  Vine^ — The  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Argenteuil 
has  written  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  an  insect  which» 
for  many  years,  has  devastated  the  vines  in  that  commune.  This  insect,  or 
maggot,  was  observed  in  the  year  ]  783,  and  disappeared  some  years  after- 
wards. Twenty-four  years  later,  it  reappeared,  and  caused  Uke  ravages  during 
from  six  to  ten  years.     It  has  recently  returned,  and  increased  so  fast,  that  at 

E resent  it  occupies  about  three  fifths  of  this  territory,  leaving  complete  deso- 
ition  behind  it.  This  insect,  after  having  gnawed  the  leaves,  and  injured 
many  of  the  grapes,  envelopes  itself  in  one  of  the  leaves,  and  there  under- 
goes its  metamorphosis.  The  damage  done  by  it  this  year  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  500  to  600  francs.  The  larva  changes  into  a  moth  in  July» 
and  deposits  ita  eggs  on  the  vines  in  September,  which  come  forth  in  the  May 
of  the  following  year.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  A.  Saint  Hilaire,  being  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  verify  the  damages  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of 
Argenteuil,  visited  this  locality ,  and  have  made  a  report  of  their  examination. 
For  a  considerable  space,  they  saw  all  the  vines  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and 
dried  up.  The  greater  part  of  this  destruction  is  caused  by  a  well-known 
Pyralis,  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  rolls  up  and  twists  the  leaves,  and 
causes  them  to  wither.  M.  Dum^ril  placed  before  the  Academy  this  insect 
in  the  state  of  larva,  chrysalis,  and  moth,  as  well  as  the  eggs :  but  two  other 
insects  have  also  attacked  the  grapes,  and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  vine  in  this  place.  {V E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug,  2.  1837.) 

Acciimatising  Plants  at  Hieres,in  the  South  ofFrance,^^  M.  Rantonnet,  hor- 
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ticultarist  at  Hi^res,  has  published  some  curious  observatioDS  on  the  inten- 
sity of  the  last  winter's  frost,  and  on  the  damage  which  it  has  caused  in 
Provence.  The  frost  commenced  December  26.  The  thermometer  already 
indicated  2°  below  zero ;  on  the  29th,  it  fell  to  5° ;  and  on  the  31st,  to  4^°  : 
there  was  then  a  little  snow,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  frost  diminished  to 
the  1st  of  January;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  the  weather  set  in  fair, 
and  continued  so  until  the  23d  of  March.  The  frost  then  returned,  and  there 
was  tolerably  thick  ice.  On  the  10th  of  April,  there  was  snow  still  seen  on 
the  mountains,  at  three  leagues  from  Hieres.  At  Hieres,  the  lemon  trees, 
the  bergamottes,  the  citron  tree,  the  ereat  lemon,  the  mellarossa,  the 
luroies,  limes,  &c.,  all  suffered  so  much,  that  it  was  necessarjr  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  roots.  Among  the  exotics  which  perished,  are  noticed  the  Echi- 
nus cdndicans,  Clethra  arb6rea,  Visnea  Mocanera,  ^c^ia  loph&ntha,  C&ssia 
tomentdsa,  /%16mis  LeonCiruSy  Eucalyptus  diversifdlia  and  obUqua,  jSblanum 
^etaceum,  Gr^wuz  orientalis,  I/inum  trfgynum.  Cineraria  j^latamf^lia,  J^icus 
eldstica,  and  all  the  date  trees  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  years.  Tlie  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-g&lli  also  died,  as  well  as  the  climbing  plants  trained  against  the 
walls ;  such  as  the  Tecoma  capensis,  Jasmlnum  grandiflorum  and  az6ricum, 
Co\>cB^a  sc4ndens,  Phaseolus  Caracdlla,  and  i>61icho8  lignosus.  The  Casuarina 
equisetifolia,  Melaleuca  linarifolia,  iSThium  splendens  and  ilbum,  and  jSbhlnus 
MbUcy  scarcely  suffered  at  all;  but  the  young  plants  of  these  latter  mentioned 
were  completely  killed. 

The  bamboo,  the  ^c^cia  famesikna,  Pitt6sporum  n^num,  iS&lvia  formoea 
and  mexicana,  iSbl^um  auriculatum,  the  guava  (Psidium  p^rlferum),  and 
Brueoiansta  suaveolens,  nearly  all  died.  As  for  cicada  Is^olia,  ^blscus 
mutabilis,  Lantana  S^llowi,  Citrus  bizz&ria  and  myrtifolia,  they  scarcely  suffered 
at  all. 

The  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  are  harvested  generally  in 
January  and  February,  were  firozen.  Usually,  they  sell  at  10  or  15  centimes  the 
dozen ;  but  there  are  so  few  this  year,  that  they  are  1  franc  80  centimes  the 
dozen. 

The  following  plants  escaped  without  suffering  any  injury : —  Menisp^rmum 
/aurif6lium,  Cfstus  cr^ticus,  Buddlea  talvifolia,  Ceanothus  cseruleus,  Fmiimum 
sin^nse,  Cissia  corymbosa,  2>&phne  Delphintt,  Hakea  australis,  i^cacia  flori- 
bunda.  Yucca  alo'if^lia  and  gloriosa,  Jf^rtus  commi^nis  flore  pleno,  Tarentina 
varieg^ta,  Nandina  dom^tica,  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Corrse^a  iiba,  OMea  fr^« 
grans,  Ph6rmium  tenax,  Conv61vulus  oleaefdlius,  C.  Cnedrum,  and  Androp6gon 
s^uarr6sum,  cultivated  in  the  open  field,  which,  on  the  6th  of  April,  were 
visibly  growing. 

At  Toulon,  the  winter  was  more  destructive  than  at  Hieres.  Many  vege- 
tables, which  resisted  the  cold  at  Hieres,  died  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
former  town. 

At  Draguignan,  Trans-BrignoUes,  places  situated  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
sea,  the  thermometer  fell  to  70°,  and  some  olive  trees  were  danmged :  but  this 
tree  can  support  S°  of  cold. 

To  conclude,  at  Nice  they  had  snow  for  eight  days.  The  oranges  were 
frozen  upon  the  trees;  but  the  trees  themselves  did  not  sufier :  only  some  feet 
of  lemons,  bergamottes,  and  lumies  (kinds  of  Citrus),  were  a  little  hurt.  M. 
Rantonnet  saw  there,  in  the  governor's  garden,  on  the  5th  of  January,  a 
coboea  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  (L*E^cho  du  Monde  Savant.) 

Paris,  April  9.  —  My  journey  on  the  Continent  having  taken  up  more  time 
than  I  anticipated,  I  shall  be  unable  to  pass  through  England  on  my  return 
home,  as  I  mtended  when  I  left  London.  I  went  f^om  Holland  (by  the 
Rhine),  through  Prussia  and  Baden,  to  Geneva,  and  found  Switzerland  much 
better  cultivated  than  I  expected.  The  peculiarity,  and,  I  may  say,  the  ex- 
cellency, of  the  agricultiure  in  that  country  consists  in  good  ploughing,  great 
care,  judicious  application  of  manure  on  the  crops,  and  irrigation  of  m^ows 
and  pasture  grounds.  I  found  France,  also,  much  better  cultivated  than  I 
had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  article  I  read  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Review,  The  wheat  especially  in  France,  looks  uncommonly  fine.  It  ap^ean 
to  me  that  France  is  emphatioally  a  wheat  countr}\  Their  mode  of  ploughing 
on  the  Continent,  as  far  as  I  have  travelled,  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  any 
thing  but  economical :  it  is  the  same  as  that  I  saw  in  some  parts  of  England ; 
that  is,  a  wheel  plough,  and  from  three  to  five  horses  en  suite.  But  the  Swiss 
and  French  farmers  turn  up  a  very  good  furrow ;  the  plough  itself  (aside  fi'om 
its  ridiculous  appendages)  being  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  I  really  wish 
it  were  proper  for  me  to  notice  this  ridiculous  part  of  European  husbandry 
in  a  way  it  deserves.  It  is  possible  I  ma^give  it  a  passing  notice  on  my  return 
to  the  United  States.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  must  forego  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  London  again,  and  spending  a  day  or  two  with  you.  —  A,  D. 
Spoor. 

Nepenthes  dutiUaioria,  —  A  plant  in  a  stove  at  M ontmartre  was  observed  to 
have  one  of  the  pitchers  half  mil  of  water,  which  the  gardener,  having  tasted, 
found  sweet,  with  the  flavour  of  honey.  A  statement  of  the  fact  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Horticultural  Society,  in  August,  1837.  {VEfcho  du  Monde  Savant, 
Aug.  5. 1837.) 

GERMANY. 

M,  THschkey  son  of  the  court  gardener  to  the  King  of  Saxony  at  the 
Japan  Palace,  Dresden,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  has  already  made  a 
general  tour,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
recommendations  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  procured  from  the  ambassador 
of  his  country,  resident  in  London.  M.  Tischke,  like  M.  C.  Ranch,  M.  F. 
Ranch,  M.  Rosenthal,  M.  Antoine,  and  other  German  gardeners,  lately  or 
now  in  England,  has  not  only  taken  time  to  see  all  our  best  gardens,  but  has 
taken  pains  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  language; 
so  that  when  he  returns,  by  means  of  English  tx>oks,  he  will  always  be  able 
to  keep  himself  au  fait  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  gardening  world  in 
Britain. 

M.  Wolf,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Universiiy  of  IVurtt- 
burg,  one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners,  as  Dr.  Martius  informs  us,  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  has  lately  spent  upwards  of  a  month  in  this  country,  and 
visited,  in  company  with  M.  Antoine  of  Vienna,  all  the  principal  garden 
establishments  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens  at  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  gardens  at  Eaton  Hall,  Chats- 
worth,  Wobum  Abbey,  anci  various  others.  He  returns  home  through 
France  and  Belgium ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  gardening  news  of  his  country. 

M.  Sckell,  the  director-general  of  gardens  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has 
lately  published  a  description  of  the  roval  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  under 
his  direction,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  lithographed  plan  of  the  gardens  of 
Nymphenburg,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Counsellor  Von  Hazzi,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  modern  agri- 
culture in  Bavaria,  who  was  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1836,  has  lately 
published  his  Tour  in  this  country,  in  two  thin  8vo  volumes.  M.  Hazzi  is 
a  highly  enlightened  and  benevolent  man,  and  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
in  the  publication  of  works  calculated  to  improve  the  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  of  his  country. —  Cond. 

Koller^s  History  of  Insects  injurious  to  Cultivators,  and  to  the  ProprietorJ^  of 
Forests  and  Plantations, — I  rejoice  at  being  able  to  send  you  a  book  which 
will  be  the  more  interesting  to  you,  and  other  horticulturists,  as  it  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  insects  injurious  to  v^etation,  the  injury  they  commit, 
and  the  most  practicable  modes  of  destroying  them ;  for  which  a  wish  has 
been  expressed  in  several  numbers  of  your  Magazine.  This  work  is  the 
joint  labour  of  three  gentlemen,  who  have  great  practical  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly M.  Schmidt^rger,  a  priest  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  who  is  one  of 
the  first  pomologists  in  Austria,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.    Had  I  a  little 
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more  time  than  I  have  at  present,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  communicate 
what  little  knowledge  I  possess  on  this  subject ;  and  also  to  send  you  speci- 
mens of  those  insects  which  have  been  so  injurious  to  our  gardens  round 
Vienna  this  spring.  The  Curculio  pyri,  C  poradrum,  and  PSntifl  cratae^gi, 
appeared  in  such  numbers,  and  destroyed  every  bud  so  immediately  ailer  its 
appearance,  that,  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  trees  were  without  bud  or  leaf. 
Even  now  these  butterflies  are  so  plentiful,  that  there  is  a  bad  prospect  for 
next  year,  although  we  searched  for  them  in  all  their  various  metamorphoses, 
and  still  catch  thousands  of  them  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  they  are 
crowded  together  on  different  flowering  plants,  especially  on  Valerihna  rubra, 
/delphinium  Ajacif,  and  Philadelphus  sp.  I  intena  making  a  collection  of  all 
these  injurious  insects,  and  puttmg  them  into  a  frame  and  glass,  for  the  in- 
spection of  those  who  may  be  desurous  of  knowing  them.  This  will  enable 
young  gardeners  to  know  them  at  once,  and  at  any  time ;  and,  by  reading  their 
different  distinctive  qualities,  any  one  may  easily  remember  their  forms ;  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  a  person  were  left  to  observe  them  in  their  different 
states  and  seasons  alone ;  therefore,  1  would  recommend  such  a  collection  in 
every  garden.  —  C.  Ranch,    Rennweg,  near  Vienna,  July,  1837. 

The  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  above  referred  to  by  M.  Rauch 
was  publisned  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  who  have  also  sent  us 
a  copv  of  it.  It  is  now  being  translated  for  us,  and  will  very  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, in  as  cheap  and  convenient  a  form  as  possible,  for  the  use  of  young 
gardeners.  M.  Ranch's  idea  of  forming  collections  of  destructive  insects,  in 
glazed  cases,  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  is  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
adopted  by  many  of  our  readers.  —  Cond, 

HOLLAND. 

Prizes  offered  htf  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  which  held  its  eighty- 
fifth  annual  meetmg  on  the  20th  of  May  last.  The  Academy's  gold  medal,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  florins  (12/.  16*.  3rf.),  were  awarded  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Gaertner  of 
Calew  in  Wurtemberg,  for  a  Memoir  in  German,  on  hybrid  plants,  obtained  by 
the  fecundation  of  certain  species  with  the  pollen  of  others. 

The  Academy  proposes  the  foUounng  Questions  to  be  answered  before  January 
1.  1839 :  — What  are  the  different  species  of  marine  animals  which  destroy 
piles,  and  other  wooden  structures,  by  perforating  them  ?  According  to  certain 
botanists,  some  algee,  of  simple  structure,  if  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, will  develope  themselves,  and  be  changed  into  vegetables  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  belonging  to  genera  much  higher  m  the  scale  of  organisation, 
though  these  same  algae,  if  not  in  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  fecun- 
dated and  reproduce  their  primitive  forms.  The  Academy  is  desirous  that  these 
observations  should  be  extended  to  other  vegetables,  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined  under  this  point  of  view;  and  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  transi- 
tion of  one  organised  body  into  another  be  proved  by  exact  descriptions  and 
detailed  figures.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  some  plants,  in  certain  cases, 
give  out  a  phosphorescent  light,  such  as  Tropae^olum,  Calendula,  Lilium  bulbi- 
ferum,  Tag^s,  JSuph^rbta  phosphorea,  Rhizora6rpha,  &c.  The  Academy 
wishes  that,  from  researches  made  on  purpose,  thilK  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained; that  it  ma^  be  determined  how  much  of  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  admitted  as  true ;  under  what  circumstances  the  phenomenon 
takes  place ;  and  what  is  the  cause  ? 

The  following  Questions  were  last  Year  proposed  by  the  Academy,  to  be  an* 
swered  before  January  1.  1838 :  —  How  is  wood  formedf  ?  Does  it  take  its  origin 
immediately  from  the  sap,  or  from  the  cambium  under  the  bark;  or  is  it  formed 
by  the  vessels  which  descend  from  the  buds  and  the  leaves,  as  the  observations 
of  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  of  M.  Giron  de  Buzareingues,  seem  to  prove  ? 
What  application  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  manner  in  which 
wood  is  formed,  to  the  culture  of  useful  trees?  The  Academy  desires,  Ist^ 
an  explanation,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  metamorphoses  of  at  least  fifty 
species  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  metamorphoses  and  economy  of  which 
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are  not  yet  known  or  described ;  2dly,  a  methodical  arrangement  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  founded  upon  the  metamorphosis  of  the  structure  of  the  larrie 
and  chrysalides ;  3dly,  instructions,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  metamor- 
phoses, fur  preventing  the  too  great  increase  of  these  noxious  iosecta.  How 
much  has  been  proved,  by  experience,  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  a  circular 
incision,  in  form  of  a  ring,  made  in  the  bark  ot  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting their  fertilitv  ?  How  far  can  this  manner  of  augmenung  the  produce 
of  fruits  be  explained,  conformably  to  the  actual  state  of  vegetable  physiology; 
and  what  rules  does  this  explanation  furnish  for  effecting  the  process,  without 
endangering  the  trees,  or  running  the  risk  of  losing  them  ?  What  is  the  nature 
of  chlorophylle  (phyllochlore,  chromiUe)  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  its  form  and 
composition ;  and  in  what  character  does  it  differ  from  other  vegetable  matters? 
Is  it  different  according  to  the  kind  of  plant ;  and  what  constitutes  this  dif- 
ference ?  What  are  the  circumstances  by  which,  during  vegetation,  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  changed,  or  modified,  in  plants  ? 

The  prize  for  each  of  these  questions  is  a  gold  medal,  value  150  florios,  and 
a  gratuity  of  150  florins,  when  the  answer  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it.  The 
answers,  written  in  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin,  or  German,  are  to  be 
addressed  to  M.  Van  Marum,  the  secretary  to  the  Academy.  {UE^eho  dm 
Monde  Savant,  July  15.  1837.) 

DENMARK. 

M,  Petersen,  gardener  to  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Rosenbur^,  who  made 
a  tour  through  England,  and  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1831,  was  in  this 
country  during  great  part  of  the  month  of  July  last,  and  has  returned  home 
through  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  M.  Petersen  having  spent  five  or  six 
years  in  this  country,  before  he  was  appointed  court  gardener  to  his  sove- 
reign, not  only  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  newest  gardening 
J  practices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  the  En^lisn 
anguage  as  enables  him,  while  in  his  native  country,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  England  by  means  of  English  books.  When  If. 
Petersen  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  year  1827  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  346. ;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  274.),  gardening  was  in  such  a  backward  state,  that  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain  now  hardly  credits  the  facts  stated  by  M.  Petersen,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  viz.  that  tart  rhubarb  was  not  known  there  u 
a  culinary  vegetable ;  that  not  a  single  pine-apple  had  been  ripened  on  the  3d  of 
September,  lS27,but  some  were  expected  to  be  ready  bv  about  the  middle  of  that 
month.  The  first  melon  was  cut  on  August  30.,  anil  the  first  grapes  only  aiew 
days  sooner ;  mushrooms  and  sea-kale  were  not  at  all  cultivated ;  most  of  the 
JHew  Holland  plants  were  unknown,  even  in  the  botanic  gardens;  and  theooly 
new  North  American  annual  grown  there  at  that  time  was  the  Ca]li6psi8 
tinctoria.  Such  was  the  state  of  gardening  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1827.  la 
the  course  of  10  years,  things  have  been  entirely  changed.  Every  culinary 
vegetable  grown  in  English  gardens  is  now  produced  in  the  royal  kitcbeo- 
gardens  at  Copenhagen ;  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruit  trees  have 
been  not  only  introduced  in  the  royal  gardens,  but  even  propagated  in  the 
public  nurseries ;  almost  a[{  the  fine  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  and  perenni^ 
sent  home  by  Douglas,  have  been  introduced,  and  some  of  them  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  gardens  of  merchants.  Pine-apples  are  cut  in  the  rom 
gardens  every  month  in  the  year ;  and  some  ot  them  of  such  a  size  (M« 
Petersen  being  a  disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenan,  and  keeping  his  plants,  as  all 
plants  without  buds  oucht  to  be  kept,  in  a  continually  growing  state),  that 
we  are  afraid  to  state  the  weight;  and,  finally,  a  horticultural  society  has 
been  established  at  Copenhagen.  All  this  has  been  efiected  through  the 
agency  of  M.  Petersen,  tnan  wTiom  we  do  not  know  a  single  individual,  io  any 
country,  who  (without  the  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  and  siojply 
on  account  of  his  holding  a  public  situation,  and  being  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  enthusiastically  attached  to  gardening)  has  efiected  so  very  remarkable  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time.      The  greatest  reward  ^'hich  such  a  man  as  M. 
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Petersen  can  receive  is,  doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so  much 
good :  but  we  trust  his  royal  master  will,  by  some  means,  be  rendered  aware 
of  the  very  extraordinary  merits  of  M.  Petersen ;  and  how  much  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects,  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  what  will 
eventually  prove  of  so  much  real  good  to  the  country.  There  is  no  one  who  does 
not  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  culinary  v^etables  and 
fruits,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince;  or  any  garden,  whether  that  of  a  cottape 
or  a  palace,  that  will  not  be  increased  in  beauty  by  new  flowers.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  moralinfluence  in  gardening  improvements,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  physical  enjoyments  that  they  afford.  A  taste  for  peaceful 
occupations  is  created ;  reflections  on  the  works  of  nature  are  induced ;  man 
begins  to  enquire  and  to  read ;  he  becomes  humanised,  and  so  far  cultivated 
as  to  look  upon  his  fellow  creatures  in  other  countries  as  his  brethren ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  he  will  soon  learn  to  loathe  that  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  war.  —  Cond, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
Carouie,  near  Quebec,  the  seat  of  William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  is  mentioned  in 
Vol.  IX.  p.  161.,  by  our  valued  correspondent  Counsellor  Hart  of  Montreal. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  now  in  England,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  collected  every  where  plants,  seeds,  sculp- 
tures,^ pictures,  books,  and  other  objects  for  ennching  and  ornamenting  his 
beautiful  seat.  He  describes  Carouie  as  situated  on  a  piece  of  table  land  on 
the  top  of  a  precipice  200  ft.  high,  aud  flanked  by  a  wooded  mountain  range. 
From  the  windows  of  the  balcony  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house,  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Quebec  is  distinctly  seen.  A  part  of  the  grounds, 
called  Spencer  Wood,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  under  General  Wolfe  when 
he  attacked  the  town.  The  trees  in  the  park,  from  what  Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
to  us,  appear  to  be  chiefly  the  white  and  red  oak,  and  the  hemlock  and  white 
spruce.  The  house  is  built  of  hemlock  spruce  ;  and  the  walls  are  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  to 
the  eaves.  Though  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  interior  of  the  walls  is 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  newly  put  up.  It  seems  the  hemlock  spruce  begins  to  rot 
at  the  centre  of  the  trunk  ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  trees  were  sawn  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  expose  the  centre  to  the  air.  After  placing  one  tree  on 
another,  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  in  the  usual  manner,  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside  were  battened  with  pieces  of  quartering  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  to  these  the  weather-boarding  outside,  and  the  laths  for  plastering 
inside,  or  the  wainscoting,  when  that  mode  is  employed,  are  nailed  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  concealed  opening  is  left  under  the  lower  weather-board, 
and  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  outside  weather-boarding  and  the  inside  wains- 
coting, or  plastering.  Mr.  Atkinson,  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  frequently, 
has  an  excellent  Scotch  gardener,  Mr.  Melville,  who,  we  trust,  will  be  mduced 
by  his  master  to  become  a  regular  correspondent.  The  principal  botanist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us,  is  Mrs.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  Atkinson's  kitchen-garden  is  4  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  range  of 
glass  300  ft.  long.  The  dwelling-house,  a  beautiful  lithographic  view  of  which, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  connected 
with  a  splendid  conservatory. 

Shell-hark  Hickory  Nuts  and  the  Bhck  Walnut,  —  You  did  not  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  large  hickory  nuts  I  sent  you  in  the  summer  of  1835 ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  send  now  a  few  real  shell-bark  hickory  nuts,  which  are  double  the  size 
of  any  I  ever  saw  before.  These  grew  in  New  Jersey.  The  hickory  nuts  I  pur- 
chased in  the  Pittsburg  market,  in  September,  1834.  The  shell-barks,  large 
or  small,  are  delicious ;  whereas  the  meat  of  the  black  walnut,  as  you  remark 
in  the  Arboretum^  is  **  scarcely  eatable."  The  reason  is,  that  the  kernel  abounds 
with  oil  of  a  strong  taste.  I  think  that  the  remarks  you  have  quoted  (p.  1429.) 
from  Michaux,  of  the  black  dye  from  the  walnut  husks,  and  of  the  oil  obtained 
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from  the  kernels,  refers  to  the  Juglans  nigra  solely.  In  Pennsylvania,  many 
mills  are  employed  in  crushing  these  nuts  to  make  oil  for  painters,  who  use  it  for 
mixing  up  with  paint  for  inside  house  work.  I  know,  also,  that  the  busks  are 
extensively  used  for  djrein^  brown  and  black,  by  the  German  farmers,  and  othen 
in  the  interior,  who  think  it  more  economical  to  make  their  clothing  from  their 
own  wool  than  to  purchase  foreign  cloth. 

The  Washington  Chestnut.  —  Having  engaged,  last  autumn,  a  plant,  from  the 
tenant  of  Belmont  (the  former  seat  of  Judge  Peters),  of  the  sweet  chestnut  the 
growth  of  the  tree  the  nut  of  which  was  planted  by  President  Washington,  I 
went,  a  few  days  since,  and  brought  it  away,  with  another  growing  bc^de  it 
The  man  assured  me  that  he  found  two  nuts  under  the  original  tree,  in  June 
last,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  and  planted  them  in  a  safe  place;  and  that  from 
these  came  the  plants  I  purchased.  I  must  keep  them  until  a  vessel  offin 
direct  for  London  from  this  port.  Washin^on  planted  the  nut  the  day  after 
his  period  of  service  as  President  expired;  viz.  March,  1797.  He  attended  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams,  his  successor,  and  dined  the  same  day  with 
Judge  Peters. 

Tfte  SUk'Growet't  Manual.  —  I  also  send  the  SUk  Manual,  published  by 
Ck>ngre8s,  in  1828,  which  I  prepared  for  Mr.  Rush,  then  Secretary  o^  the 
Treasury,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  one.  I  thought  I  had 
previously  sent  it ;  but  I  suppose  I  did  not,  as  I  find  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  many  facts  it  contains  on  the  ^enus  Aforus,  in  Nos.  30.  and  31.  of  the 
Arboretum  ;  or  of  the  culture  of  silk  m  this  country  while  colonies  of  England. 

Maple  Sugar.  —  I  send,  also,  some  maple  sugar,  made  from  the  sugar  maple 
of  which  tree  there  are  whole  forests  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  not 
**  cultivated"  there,  as  was  said  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. — 
James  Mease.     Phi/adelphia,  April  17.  1837. 

AUSTRALIA. 

ElkabeUi  Bay,  near  Sydney y  the  residence  of  Alexander  M^'Leay,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  is  described  in  a  work  recentlf 
pubhshed  at  Sydney,  hy  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  landscape-gardener  and 
nurseryman  there,  as  one  of  the  finest  places  he  has  seen  either  at  home  or 
abroacf.  Mr.  Lawrence,  a«ureeon,  who  has  just  returned  from  Sydney,  speaks 
of  it  to  us  in  raptures.  We  nope,  in  some  future  Number,  to  be  able  to  give  a 
plan  and  views  of  Mr.  M'Leay's  residence;  and,  what  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  European  readers,  a  catalogue  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plant^ 
including  even  grasses,  which  form  its  verdant  scenery.  We  regret  to  observe^ 
that  Mr.  M'Leay  is  no  longer  Government  Secretary ;  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 
lost  the  office  in  consequence  of  some  misconception  of  the  Governor  at  Sydney, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  at  home  will  speedily  restore  it  Co  hitn, 
should  he  be  inclined  to  remain  in  Australia.  We  are  gratified  by  observing 
it  stated  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  government  and  Mr.  M'Leay 
on  this  subject,  and  which  are  printed  for  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the 
latter,  that  he  enjoys  as  good  health  as  ever  he  did  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
To  those  who  know  the  extraordinary  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  Mr. 
M*Leay,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  and  his  now  advanced  age,  this  will  be 
considered  as  no  small  recommendation  of  the  climate  of  Sydney  — drnd. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

M.  EuGE^'yE  MsuNON,  who  has  been  two  years  m  this  country,  chiefly 
under  Mr.  Paxton,  in  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  has  lately  made  a  tour  in 
the  North,  and  been  with  Mr.  M'  Nab,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Murray.  He  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Paris  garden ;  and,  as  he  understands  English 
thoroughly,  will  have  great  advantages  there. 

MM,  Le  Roy,  sons  of  the  nurseryman  of  that  name  at  Angers,  -ar^  now 
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in  this  country  on  a  working  tour,  to  acquire  gardening  information,  and  the 
language. 

The  Garderu  of  Buckingham  Palace  are  undergoing  great  improvements  and 
alterations  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty.  Upwards  of  200  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  diversifying  and  planting  the  grounds  from  the  rear  of  the  palace  to 
the  triumphal  arch  entrance  at  the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place.  (Newsp.)  It 
would  indeed  be  contrary  to  nature,  if  an  amiable  and  enlightened  young 
woman  were  not  fond  of  flowers :  and  attachment  to  gardening  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  trust  that,  under  Her  Majesty's  auspices,  a  general  re- 
form will  be  commenced  in  the  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  that  in  these  will 
be  included  the  substitution  of  an  open  iron  railway  for  the  present  unsightly 
wall  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  Kensington  Gardens.  This  wall 
is  a  very  great  public  nuisance,  from  a  little  way  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria 
Gate,  Bayswater,  all  the  way  to  Silver  Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  We 
trust  that  it,  and  also  the  present  kitchen^arden  attached  to  Kensington 
Palace,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  kitchen-garden  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  joined  to  the  pleasure-ground  ; 
and  as  to  the  forcing-ground,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  royal  family  would 
ever  think  of  walking  into  it,  we  would  have  that  and  the  adjoining  barracks 
thrown  into  the  gardens  also.  Tt  is  now  just  as  easy  to  purchase  pine-applea 
and  melons  to  any  extent  which  the  royal  family,  or  any  other,  might  want, 
from  the  London  shons,  as  it  is  to  purchase  apples  or  oranges :  witness  the 
numbers  that  are  proauced  on  the  occasion  of  any  public  dinner.  Mr.  John 
Alton,  the  present  kitchen-gardener  at  Kensington,  would,  of  course,  receive  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  situation  in  the  event  of  our  wishes  being 
realised. 

Kew  Gardens.  —  The  illiberal  system  established  at  Kew  Gardens  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whereby  the  rare  plants  collected  there  were  hoarded  with  the 
most  niggard  jealousy,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sight  of  any 
enquirer,  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  fcelmg  of  satisfaction  whenever  it  was 
known  that  the  garden  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  its  hidden  treasures 
brought  into  circulation  ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  such  thefts  were 
regarded,  if  they  were  not  actually  winked  at,  by  cultivators,  led  to  such  great 
laxity  of  conduct,  that,  until  the  practice  was  stopped  by  a  prosecution, 
every  private  collection  became  exposed  to  like  depredations ;  and  the  false- 
hoods that  were  told  to  cover  the  theft  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  native  habitation  of  plants  introduced  at  that  period.  It  was 
the  narrow-minded  doctrine  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  he  could  only  render 
the  king^s  collection  superior  to  others  by  monopolising  its  contents;  and  by 
so  doing  he  rendered  it  hateful  and  contemptible ;  whereas,  if  he  had  freely 
given  and  freely  received,  and  made  its  contents  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  them,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to 
the  nation.  It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  have  visited  that  odious  and 
useless  establishment.  Formerly,  I  went  there  often,  but  always  in  vain ;  for, 
if  I  enquired  for  any  rare  plants  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  the 
collection,  except  those  which,  from  their  size,  could  not  be  concealed,  my 
conductor  always  denied  any  knowledge  of  them ;  and,  if  I  asked  whether  I 
could  speak  to  a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  plants,  I  was  told  that  I 
could  obtain  no  further  information.  The  multitude  of  rare  plants  that  have 
flourished  and  perished  there  unobserved  I  believe  to  be  very  great.  I  owe 
no  thanks  to  that  establishment,  but  for  the  mere  permission  to  walk  straight 
forward  through  the  houses.  I  must  do  Mr.  Salisbury  the  justice  to  say,  £at 
he  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  vain  on  the  subject. 
(^Herbert* t  Amari/lHdace€B,  p.  247.) 

When  I  spoke  (p.  247.)  of  the  evil  consequences  which  flowed  from  the 
bad  system  pursued  there,  tending  to  loosen  the  ties  of  morality,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  it  was  known  that  cuttings  had  been 
stolen  from  the  large  plants  hoarded  there,  by  which  the  public  were  enriche4 
without  any  perceivable  loss  to  the  collection,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated 
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for  fear  of  misconstruction,  that,  far  from  justifying,  I  much  lamented  such  a 
feeling;  and  1  observe  that  I  have  incautiously  admitted  a  stronger  expresaon 
concerning  the  unpopularity  of  the  principle  on  which  that  garden  has  been 
conducted  than  I  should  wish  to  have  used.  (Herb,  Amar,  p.  410.) 

A  Zoological  Institution,  Museum,  and  Garden,  for  the  County  of  Kent,  is,  we 
rejoice  to  observe  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  August  23^ 
about  to  be  established.  The  situation  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Gravesend.  A  handsome  new  pier  has  already  been  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  and  the  adjoining  ground,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
visitors  of  Rosherville,  None  but  houses  of  the  first  respectability  are  to  be 
built  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  gardens  are  encompassed  by  chalk  clifls  of  a 
vast  height,  around  which  a  splendid  promenade  is  to  be  made  for  the  vbtitora. 
The  animals,  plants,  &c.,  will  be  procured  under  the  direction  of  gentlemen, 
most  competent  and  experienced  judges  of  zoological  and  botanical  science. 
The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  a  most  eminent  artist.  A  capital  of  10,000/. 
is  to  be  raised  by  debentures  of  20/.  each. 

Dr.  Mac  Fayden,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  whose 
name  our  readers  must  have  frequently  seen  in  this  Magazine,  is  now  in  this 
country,  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Flora  of  his  adopted  island.  The 
doctor  has  been  the  means  of  successfully  introducing  the  aracacca  plant  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  growing  vigorously.  Dr.  Mac 
Fayden  is  of  opinion  that  this  vegetable  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  added 
to  the  number  of  our  culinary  esculents.  The  root  is  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  that  of  the  parsnep ;  and  it  h&s  nearly  the  same  flavour.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  plant  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  from  our  friend  the  curator,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray. 

Mr,  Charles  H,  J,  Smith,  landscape-g^ardener,  Edinburgh,  is  now  on  a  tour 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  improvement  in  his  profession. 

Vicinity  of  Trees  to  Highways.  —  An  important  decision,  under  the  GlenenJ 
Highway  Act,  was  given  at  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  on  Monday,  May  1 U 
before  die  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  The  surveyors  of  the  highways  had  given 
notice  to  Mr.  Sandys  to  remove  certain  trees  which  he  had  recently  planted 
in  front  of  his  dwelling-house  in  Bridge  Street,  Canterbury.  Mr.  Sandjs 
contended  that  the  trees  were  planted  on  his  own  freehold  ;  and  he  produced 
a  grant  from  the  corporation  in  1812,  which  comprised  the  land  in  question; 
and,  although  he  had  dedicated  the  footpath  to  ttie  use  of  the  public,  yet  he 
had  retained,  by  posts  and  chains,  the  line  or  boundary  upon  which  the  trees 
were  planted.  Mr.  Sandys  pointed  out  a  great  number  ot  other  places  where 
the  trees  were  within  15  ft,  of  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  mayor,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  other  magistrates,  stated  that  they  were  unanimously  o( 
opinion  that  Mr.  Sandys's  trees  are  within  the  act,  which  makes  it  illegal  to 
plant  trees  within  15  ft;.  of  the  centre  of  any  road.  (Kentish  Gazette,  May  17.) 

New  Plant-Houses  at  Wohum  Abbey  and  Trentham  Hall.  —  A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  hot-house  manufacturer  of  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, is  now  at  work  at  a  very  extensive  range  of  flower-houses  for  the 
gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey,  which,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  range  of  houses  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  also  at  work 
at  a  conservatory,  to  be  erected  at  Trentham,  for  the  more  immediate  use  and 
recreation  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  which  is  altogether  ujwn  a 
novel  and  greatly  admired  mode  of  construction. 

Black  Grub  of  the  Turnip  Saw-fly.  —  An  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Entomological  Society  and  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Saflfron 
Walden,  whereby  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  has  been  proposed  as  the  prize  for 
the  best  essay  (to  be  drawn  up  from  personal  observation)  upon  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  saw-fly,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  nigger,  or  black  Jack  ;  to  be  illustrated  by  figures  cf  the 
insect  in  its  different  states ;  together  with  the  result  of  actual  experiments 
made  for  the  prevention  of  its  attacks,  or  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
themselves.    The  essays  are  to  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  the  success 
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of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  writers,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Entomological  Society,  No.  17.  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
with  fictitious  signatures,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1838 ; 
when  they  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  stand  upon  their  respective 
merits ;  aner  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  writers,  both  the  prize  essay, 
and  any  others  of  value,  will  be  published.  The  essays  must  be  respectively 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  indorsed  with  the  fictitious  signature  adopted 
by  each  author,  and  enclosing  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  —  J.  O.  W. 

Victbrisi  regatis,  —  This  is  the  name  given,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  to 
a  new  plant  allied  to  the  water  lily,  discovered  in  the  river  Berbice,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Schomburgh.  A  description  of  it  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  held  September  7.,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  leaves  are  orbiculate,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  bright  green  above, 
and  bright  crimson  below.  The  stem  of  the  flower  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the 
flower  itself  is  15  in.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing 
in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  When  the  flower  first 
opens,  it  is  white,  with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
flower  as  it  advances  in  age;  and  the  second  day  it  is  generally  found  of  a 
pink  colour.  The  flower  is  sweet-scented,  and,  like  the  genera  Nclmnbium, 
A^ymphse^,  &c.,  it  possesses  a  fleshy  disk,  with  the  petals  and  stamens  passing 
gradually  into  each  other.  (Atherupum,  Sept.  9.  p.  661.)  [We  hope  this 
splendid  plant  will  soon  be  introduced ;  and  that  an  aquarium  worthy  of  Her 
Mfyesty,  and  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  horticultural  science,  will  be 
formed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  for  its  reception.  —  Cond.] 

Eucal^lut  alpha,  —  Enclosed,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  Eucal/ptus 
alplna,  gathered  from  a  plant  which  has  had  no  protection  this  winter.  It 
has  been  planted  out  only  one  year  (it  is  now  three  years  from  the  seed),  and 
is  2  ft.  high.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  .slower  growth  than  any  other  species  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is  of  a  bushy  compact  habit,  of  which  the  specimen 
sent  will  give  some  idea,  sending  out  laterals  at  almost  every  joint.  I  think 
I  mentioned  before,  that  it  was  sent  me  by  James  Backhouse,  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  who  describes  it  as  a  tree  growing  on  the  highest  parts  of 
Mount  Wellington,  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  England. 
Frederick  Mac/tie.      Norwich  Nursery,  May  4.  1837. 

Paoia  macroxtacht/s  (Jig.  122.)  at  the  Vicarage,  Rickmansworthj  is  16  ft.  in 
height,  and  consists  of  numerous  branches  from  the  same  root,  overhanging  a 
space  of  29  square  yards.  I  purchased  it 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the 
plants  of  the  late  Emperor  Thelluson 
Woodford,  Esq  ,  of  botanical  celebrity, 
were  disposed  of  on  his  quitting  Spring- 
well  Place,  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
stands  within  a  few  vards  of  a  rivulet,  in 
a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface ;  and 
which  is  very  evidently  such  a  soil  as  suits 
it.  I  have  given  numerous  layers  and 
suckers  to  different  friends  ;  but,  though 
many  of  them  have  flourished,  none  have 
done  so  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the 
parent  plant.  —  Edward  Hodgson,  [This 
appears  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  Pavta 
macrdstachys  in  England;  the  next  largest  is  that  at  White  Knights,  15ft. 
high.  See  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  474.,  where,  among  other  information,  it  is  stated 
that  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  in  America,  is  eaten  boiled,  or  roasted.  —-Cond.] 

SCOTLAND. 

Allanton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  author  of  the  Prac- 
ifbal  Planter,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry's  daughter.  Lady  Mac- 
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donald  Steuart.  A  correspondent,  who  has  lately  visited  the  place,  in 
us  that  she  is  as  enthusiastically  devoted  to  arboriculture  and  landscape- 
gardening  as  her  late  father.  That  part  of  the  Park,  he  says,  ^  which  bas 
been  planted  a  la  Steuart  astonished  me  not  a  little.  I  took  out  mj  tape  and 
book,  and  made  measurements  and  notes,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  theai 
together  for  vou  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure."  fWe  trust  our  correspondent  will 
bear  his  kind  promise  in  mind ;  for  we  are  sure  any  information  respecting 
Allanton  Park  must  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  —  Cond,"] 

The  Marriage  Beech  at  Inveraty,  —  I  have  been  always  on  the  look  out  fiw 
any  thing  particular  in  our  liney  and  have  stumbled  across  nothing  but  a  ca- 
riosity in  tne  shape  of  a  beech  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  Inverary,  called  "  the 
Marriage  Tree."  It  has  two  stems,  which  are  u^nited,  about  20  ft.  from  the 
ground,  by  an  arm  in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  I  hope  a  drawing  I  have 
made  will  render  quite  comprehensible.  I  measured  every  requisite,  and  was 
extremely  particular  with  my  pencil,  not  only  in  giving  the  general  appearance 
of  the  tree,  but  also  the  junction  at  large.  —  W,  A.  N.  Edinburgh^  Aug,  5. 
1837.     [The  portrait  of  this  tree  will  be  given  in  the  Arb,  Brit,  —  C<md,'\ 

Singular  Oak  in  the  Western  Highlands, —  Near  the  waterfall  at  the  bead  ai 
the  river  Leven,  which  runs  into  the  salt-water  lake  of  that  name,  is  the  trunk 
of  a  decayed  oak,  rotten  within,  but  alive  on  some  parts  of  the  outside.  From 
one  of  these,  a  shoot  ^ows  out,  about  15  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  this  shoot 
h&s  protruded  from  its  lower  part  a  root,  which,  after  having  reached  the 
ground  (8  ft.  below,  and  a  bare  rock),  runs  along  the  rock  in  a  horiaontal 
position,  about  30  ft.  further,  till  it  reaches  a  bank  of  earth  in  which  it  haa 
taken  root.  This  remarkable  tree  was  seen,  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  who  save  us  the  above  account.  The 
water&ll  where  the  tree  stands  is  about  10  miles  above  Ballyhulish,  opposite 
to  Glencoe.  This  remarkable  oak  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mackay  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Aberdeen.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  seen  the  tree  lately,  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  an  accoont 
of  its  appearance  at  the  time  they  saw  it.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in 
such  a  situation  accounts  for  the  root  running  to  such  a  distance  above  ground ; 
in  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  it  could  not  have  done  so.  -^  Cond, 
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Feb.  27.  1836.  —  Mr.  Ay  res  read  an  essay  upon  the  propagation  of  plants 
by  cuttings,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  cuttings,  or  not,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
as  liable  to,  or  prevented  from,  evaporating  their  juices ;  also  to  the  system  of 
cutting  the  shoots  of  some  hard-wooded  green-house  plants  half  through, 
for  some  time  before  inserting  them  in  the  cutting  pots ;  and  the  propriety  of 
allowing  all  cuttings  to  remain  in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the 
plant  was  placed  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken,  until  the  base  of  the 
cuttings  gave  evidence  that  a  callus  was  formed,  when  they  might  be  placed 
in  bottom  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  protrusion  of  roots.  Mr. 
Ayres  lefl  the  construction  and  general  management  of  the  propagating-house 
to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Fish  corroborated  the  general  propositions  of 
Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Gibbs  instanced  a  case,  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  num* 
her  of  pelargonium  cuttings,  from  putting  tham  at  once  into  bottom  heat.  Mr. 
Russel  mentioned  a  successful  mode  of  propagating  the  J^lichrysum  prolifenim ; 
namely,  taking  off  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  close  to  the  stem  ;  inserting 
them  in  fine  silver  sand  under  a  bell-glass ;  watering  them  moderately,  and 
setting  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  hot  stove. 

March  13.  —  Mr.  Ley  ton  gave  a  lecture  upon  mineral  waters,  illustrated  by 
many  chemical  experiments.    After  urging  the  Society  to  persevere  in  the 
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praiseworthy  cause  they  had  taken  up,  and  having  pointed  out  the  emulation 
which  companionship  in  study  calls  forth,  Mr.  Le^on  pointed  out  the  neces* 
sity  of  using  sofb  and  pure  water  for  the  more  dehcate  botanical  productions ; 
showing  how  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  mineral  waters  would  injure 
plants  m  various  degrees,  according  to  the  circumstances  ui  which  they  were 
placed;  and  giving  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  mineral  waters  would  be 
poisonous  to  vegetables,  unless  the  mineralising  portion  of  them  could  be  proved 
to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  plant  to  which  they  were  applied.  He  then 
showed  the  distinction  between  rain  water,  sea  water,  and  mineral  water ;  and, 
by  means  of  prepared  waters,  and  various  chemical  tests,  he  practically  ex- 
plained how  any  substance,  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters,  could  be  de- 
tected and  recognised.  He  also  showed  experimentally  that,  at  most,  not  more 
than  eight  of  the  various  substances  he  had  enumerated,  and  produced  tests 
for,  could  exist  in  any  one  water  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  several 
double  decompositions  which  thev  cause  amongst  one  another,  by  which  some 
of  their  component  parts  would  be  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  insoluble 
compounds.  After  the  lecture,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Keaa^ 
Mr.  Caie,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  motives  and  usefulness  of  the 
institution. 

March  27.  1837.  —  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Aiton,  stating  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  being  present  to  give  his  essay  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  pine- 
apple ;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should  nevertheless  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Fish  opened  the  discussion,  by  referring  to  the  importance  of  gardeners, 
when  cultivating  tropical  fruits,  proportioning  the  temperature  to  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  as  the  effects  of  heat  upon  a  plant  would-be  very  different,  when 
growing  in  our  stoves  in  winter,  to  what  it  would  when  the  same  plant  was 
exposed  to  heavy  dews  at  night,  and  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  by 
day.  He  detailed  some  experiments^  some  of  which  had  been  unsuccessful, 
but  the  results  of  which  convinced  him  that  if,  in  the  winter  months,  the  roots 
of  pine-apples  were  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50^  or  60®,  the  top  of  the  plant 
would  receive  no  injury  at  40°,  provided  the  leaves  were  kept  dry.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  he  also  referred  to  the  great  saving  of  time,  and  expense  for 
fuel,  that  was  the  result  of  keeping  a  low  temperature  at  night,  and  a  high 
temperature,  with  little  air,  during  the  day.  He  also  adverted  to  the  different 
methods  of  supplying  heat.  The  varieties  which  he  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion were,  the  queen,  Otaheite,  and  Providence,  for  summer;  and  the  black 
Jamaica,  imd  globes,  for  winter.  The  soil,  fresh  loam,  or  a  year  old,  but  never 
turned  previously  to  being  used ;  mixing  sand  and  leaf-mould  when  too  ad- 
hesive, and  old  mushroom  dung  if  not  rich  enough.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  system  of  propagating  from«old  stools,  and  the  different  methods  of 
shifting,  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  fruiting  pots;  preferring  keeping 
the  best  of  the  roots  of  nursery  and  succession  plants,  after  shaking  the  earth 
ftom  them,  to  either  potting  them  with  balls  entire^  or  cutting  all  the  roots 
away. 

Mr.  Russel  corroborated  the  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish,  but  considered  one 
great  point  had  been  overlooked ;  namely,  the  means  of  destroying  insects, 
and  he  gave  the  recipe  which  be  had  found  most  effectual ;  viz.  the  pouring  of 
boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  in  a  six  gallon  pot,  and  using  it 
when  milk-warm.  He,  however,  mentioned  a  gardener  who  was  very  success- 
ful in  growing  good  pines,  and  yet  whose  plants  were  foul,  and  who  had  never 
tried  to  make  them  clean.  Mr.  Ayres  approved  of  the  general  statements 
advanced ;  recommended  the  true  Montserrat,  as  the  best  pine  for  winter 
ftiiiting ;  ridiculed  the  prevalent  notion  of  black  pines  being  so  long  in  fruit- 
ing ;  detailed  an  instance,  in  which  the  fruit  being  taken  from  the  plant  in 
autumn,  the  suckers  were  removed  from  the  stools  in  February,  and  broueht 
excellent  fruit  in  November  following ;  and  also  an  instance,  in  which  a  tew 
good  queens  were  cut  in  six  months  after  being  moved  from  the  parent  plant. 
He  attached  little  importance  to  insects,  contending  that,  under  good  cultiva- 
tion^ they  would  soon  disappear ;  and  asserted  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Russel  failed  even  under  Speechiy,  the  originator  of  it.      He  then  adrertd 
to  a  case  in  which  a  gardener,  who  had  a  beautiful  stock  of  pines,  intended  te 
shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  repot  them  when  they  had  cione  flowerin;; 
and  mentioned  a  method  of  making  plants  start  into  fruit ;  oainely,  the  wataii| 
them  with  a  solution  of  pigeons*  dung.     Mr.  Judd  stated  that  he  had  seen  iae 
fruit  from  plants  grown  m  a  temperature  of  not  below  70*^   in  winter,  and  SCT 
in  summer ;  but  ultimately  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Fisb*s  statemeots 
upon  this  point,  though  he  considered  he  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  select- 
ing his  winter  fruiters.    He  recommended  the  Jamaica  and  smooth  Havanuk 
The  remedy  for  insects  which  he  had  seen  prove  most  efficacious  was,  waaUii^ 
the  plant  in  a  solution  formed  of  three  pounds  of  yellow  soap   in  a  galloa  of 
water.    He  had  known  old  and  fresh  soil  used  with  equally  advantageous 
results,  and  recommended  enriching  the  soil  with  deer  dung  ;  noticing  tlat 
black  pines  delight  in  light  soils,  and  thrive  well  when  a  little  peat  is  added  to 
the  loam.     Mr.  Keane  considered  that,  in  cultivating  the  pine,  we  should  imi- 
tate nature ;  but  he  thought  that  the  low  temperature  at  night,  and  in  winter, 
yrhich  was  recommended,  was  not  natural  to  the  pine.     Mr.  Caie  contended 
that,  although  we  could  command  the  heat  of  Jamaica,  we  could  not  commind 
its  sunlight,  and  that  therefore  a  uniform  degree  of  temperature  in  this  clinare 
was  not  natural ;  illustrating  his  remarks,  by  detailing  an  instance,  in  whkk 
the  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  closelv  the  temperature  of  a  tropical  climste; 
but,  though  the  plants  grew  remarkably  well,  the  fruit  were  like  buttons,   k 
number  of  other  members  addressed  the  meeting;   but  no   new    ides  wis 
elicited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Main,  containing  some  wbe  parental  advice  to 
the  Society ;  expressing  his  anxiety  and  his  wilUngness  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  by 
in  his  power,  any  knotty  question  which  came  before  them.  Mr.  Leyton  was 
unanimously  elected  ii  member  of  the  Sd^iety. 

AprU  3.  —  Mr.  Caie  read  an  essay  upon  the  grouping  S3rsteni  o£  flowers  in 
flower-gardens,  with  a  coloured  plan  ;  and  referring,  amid  a  number  of  other 
facts,  to  the  importance  of  planting  naturally  luxuriant  plants  shallow,  andni 
poor  soil,  for  tne  purpose  of  insuring  a  profusion  of  bloom.  All  united  in 
expressing  their  hi^h  approbation  of  this  essay :  but  an  animated  discussioo 
took  place  on  it,  from  Mr.  Fish  expressing  his  doubts  if  ever  the  system 
would  become  prevalent,  unless  in  small  places,  and  under  liberal  employens 
owing  to  the  extra  expense  attending  it  when  a  reserve  garden  was  kept ;  and, 
when  one  was  not  kept,  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempts  at  grouping  the 
flower-garden  being  quite  useless  till  the  month  of  July ;  or  the  voung  pboti 
being  to  be  observed  in  it  groping  their  way  through  masses  of  the  decayii^ 
herbage  of  bulbs,  &c. ;  or,  what  was  worse,  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  most  be 
cut  down  prematurely,  and  thus  their  flowering  injured  for  a  following  yw- 
Also,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  the  groupiif 
system ;  some  *  contending  that  it  was  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art ;  ami 
others,  that  it  was  the  closest  imitation  of  nature,  as,  in  reality,  while  the  form 
on  the  clumps  indicated  art,  the  mass  of  flowers  in  the  clumps  showed  tbs^ 
afler  the  plants  had  been  put  into  the  soil,  little  more  art  had  been  put  in 
requisition ;  and  that,  as  gardening  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  art,  the 
application  of  that  art  ought  at  all  times  to  be  perceptible,  &c. 

Mr.  Judd  considered  that  bulbs  would  suffer  little  from  being  cut  down  a 
little  too  early ;  made  some  remarks  upon  unity  of  idea;  and  contended  that  it 
was  quite  unnatural  to  see  plants  standing  as  isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Russe/ 
contended  that  an  industrious  gardener  would  always  find  time  for  the  grouping 
system,  if  he  were  disposed.  Mr.  Ayres  showed  how  the  form  of  the  garden 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  pomt  of  sight,  and  the  form  of  the  cTumpSf 
such  as  to  constitute  a  whole.  He  also  adverted  to  several  plans  in  the  Giff' 
dener's  Magazine,  and  to  the  striking  deficiencies  in  the  arboretum  and  flowc^ 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  and  concluded  with  hoping  that  gardeners 
would  imitate  Mr.  Caie,  and  show  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  ideas  of  architecu,  and 
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would-be  landscape-gardeners,  however  inconsidtent  with  the  principles  of 
design  and  true  taste  these  ideas  mi^ht  be. 

AprH  17.  —  Mr.  Ley  ton  gave  an  introductory  lecture  upon  chemistry.  He 
commenced  by  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  chemistry  from  the  earliest 
ajges.  He  first  treated  of  the  great  process  it  must  iiave  made  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  from  the  curious  manufactured  articles  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  He  next  viewed  the  profound  depth  which  the  Egyptians 
must  have  penetrated,  into  this  science  from  the  relics  yet  extant,  and  the  ap- 
parent miracles  which  their  adepts  in  the  science  were  able  to  perform.  He 
also  touched  upon  the  chemical  improvements  introduced  by  the  Persians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Leyton  then  explained,  at 
considerable  length,  the  false  notions  of  the  alchymists,  in  respect  of  their 
doctrine  oi  the  philosopher's  stone ;  the  panacea,  or  universal  remedy,  the 
universal  dissolvent,  and  the  universal  ferment.  He  also  showed  how  several 
useful  discoveries  were  brought  to  light  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  schemes  of 
infatuated  deception,  and  finished  by  enumerating  what  great  men,  what  great 
discoveries,  and  what  altered  notions  of  philosophy,  brought  about  the  change 
from  alchymy  to  a  rational  system  of  chemistry. 

May  ].  1837.  —  Exhibited.  Three  rose  plants,  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's villa  at  Chiswick,  very  full  of  buds,  v-hich  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  potted  the  same  spring.  Mr.  Judd  read  an  essay  upon  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  cherry  tree  for  forcing,  with  hints  upon  the  construction  and 
general  management  of  the  cherry-house.  Mr.  Judd  approves  of  the  May 
duke  variety ;  recommends  purchasing  the  trees  from  the  nursery  two  years 
before  forcing  them ;  planting  them,  at  first,  in  the  open  ground  ;  taking  them 
up  and  potting  them  early  upon  the  following  autumn ;  plunging  the  pots  in 
an  open  space  of  ground;  covering  them  with  old  dung;  watering  them  liberally 
during  summer,  and  pinching  ofi'  any  blossoms  that  appear  ;  giving  plenty  of 
air  on  removing  them  to  the  forcing-house,  commencing  at  from  40°  to  50^ 
Fahr. ;  shading  the  house  when  the  fruit  are  stoning;  raising  the  temperature 
when  beginning  to  colour ;  and  using  tobacco-smoke  and  tobacco-water  for 
thrip,  black  fly,  and  caterpillar.  A  great  number  of  members  delivered  their 
sentiments  on  this  essay ;  the  only  objection  made  being  to  the  accompanying 
plan  ;  some  considering  that  it  was  rather  flat  for  early  forcing ;  and  that,  as 
two  fires  were  used,  two  small  houses  might  have  been  as  serviceable.  Mr. 
Temple  recommended  syringing  with  water,  scarcely  so  hot  as  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Ayres  disapproved  of  animal  manure  for  stone  fruit ;  which 
was  met,  and  remet,  by  instances  and  facts  corroborative  of  its  favourable  and 
unfavourable  tendencies.  A  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  clearing 
cherry  trees  from  insects ;  washing  or  painting  them  all  over  with  various  so- 
lutions, in  winter,  being  considered  the  best  method ;  and  various  remedies 
were  mentioned  for  the  destruction  of  the  thrip,  though  it  was  allowed  no 
efi*ectual  mode  of  destroying  that  insect  has  yet  been  discovered. 

May  15.  1837.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  his  second  lecture  upon  chemistry,  and 
commenced  by  exemplifying  the  theory  of  Phlogiston,  invented  by  Stahl, 
which  was  supported  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  all  the  greatest  chemists  of 
the  age.  He  then  proceeded  to  elucidate  its  overthrow  by  the  more  rational 
theory  of  Lavoisier  (after  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  Black),  who  esta- 
blished oxygen  as  the  universal  acidifying  and  alkalising  power,  as  well  as  the 
supporter  of  life,  and  combustion.  He  then  referred  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  theory,  by  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  respect  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c. ;  showing  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  acids  (muriatic 
acid)  was  destitute  of  oxygen,  &c.  Mr.  Leyton,  dividing  his  subject  into  three 
divisions  (the  simple  substances,  the  compound  substances,  and  the  laws  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition),  expatiated  upon  the  simplegaseous  elements, 
and  the  peculiar  compounds  they  form  with  each  other.  He  then  pointed  out 
the  remtu'kable  contrasts  effected  by  the  combination  of  some  of  the  gases, 
such  as  in  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  which  arc  composed  of  the  same  substances 
as  form  atmospheric  air,  but  in  different  proportions,  showing  that  a  greater 
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volume  of  oxygen  than  that  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  unreapirafale 
destroys  life.  He  also  alluded  to  the  undisputed  fact,  that  water  is  a  c 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  and  that,  during  the  action  of  burnings   it   is 
produced ;  with  many  more  chemical  phenomena  of  equal  importanee. 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  CriticUm, 

Errata.  — In  Vol.  XII.  p.  445.,  in  the  Botanical  and*  JTorticm&Mrmi  Tfar 
m  Lombardy^  there  occur  several  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  diosiU  he 
much  obliged  to  you  to  correct.     In  page  445.  line  24.,  for  **  La  CauinOy'*  read 
^  La  Cusani ;"  in  lines  28.  and  30.,  for  "  Casani,"  read  **  Cusani ;  **  in  line  29^ 
for  '<  200,"  read  '<  300."    In  page  446.  line  12.,  for  '<scopra,"  read  "  acopre  •"  ■ 
line  36.,  for  "  Ni  strepito,"  read  "  Ne  strepito ;"  in  line  38.,  for  **  Ancor  xatbaT 
read  *'  Ancor  turb6 ; "  in  line  42.,  for  "  scorza  de  faggi,"  read  "  de'  fiiggi  ;"  ■ 
line  43.,  for  ''  Segnio,"  read  "^  Segno."    In  page  447.  line  4.,  for  *'  Sien  Toto.* 
read  **Tien  voito;"   in  line  10.,  for  "  Puranesi."    read  "  Pienoarini;"  m 
lines  18,  19,  and  20..  for  "  Villaresi,"  read  «' Villorese ; "     in  line   23-,  fcr 
"Pelagi,"  read   "  Palagi."      In   page  44©.   Une  21.,    for  «'Cabrisi."    ttmA 
«  Cabnni; "  in  line  23.,  for  <<  Bartolotd,"  read  <'  BertolottL"     In  pt^e  4411 
line  8.,  for   "  via  spuona,"    read  "  vix   spinosa."  —  G.  Man^itL     J^oaati, 
January^.  1837. 

Grafting  Oranges  on  the  Pomegranate.  —  The  American  Consul  at  Malta 
will  write  to  you  to  confirm  the  fiict  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the 
influence  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  that  oranges  are  ingrafted  on  the  poow^ 
granate,  to  give  the  flesh  a  red  hue.  The  practice  is  common  in  Siciij  and 
Malta.  — «/.  Meate.    Phiiadelphia,  July  28.  1837. 

Grafting  the  Plum  on  the  Fig,  ^c,  (Vol.  XII.  p.  52.)  —  There  are  axioms  ia 
horticulture,  which  have  been  inculcated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  b;y  wkidi 
it  was  established,  that  the  graft  will  grow  on  any  tree  chosen,  provided  the 
bark  of  the  stock  resembles  that  of  the  graft ;  and  I  remember  having  read 
in  a  work  written  on  horticulture  by  Abu-Zacaria,  an  Arabic   Spaniard,  of 
grafting  the  vine  on  the  plum,  the  peach  on  the  willow,  the  rose  on  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  almond  on  the  vme  :  but  what  made  me  laugh  the  OMMt 
heartily  was,  that,  when  the  vine  is  grafted  on  the  broom,  the  grapes  are 
bitter.    You  know  that  we  were  for  a  long  time  governed  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  leaving  their  superstions  behind  them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tfaac 
they  also  left  these  admirable  maxims  in  horticulture.  There  is  little  doubt  hot 
that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  a  superstition  left  by  the  Spaniards. 
You  know  that,  in  Italy,  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  in  the  couotij 
front  the  soiith,  and  are  generally  covered  with  vines  and  other  kinds  of  frott 
trees,  which  (as  may  naturally  be  supposed)  are  of  the  best  kinds.    Mice 
and  rats  abound  more  near  the  houses  than  in  the  fields ;  because  they  find 
food  there  without  much  trouble ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  r^KO, 
they  do  exactly  as  I  would  do  myself;  that  is,  they  eat  as  much  as  they  can  of 
it.  To  prevent  this  mischief,  the  peasants  prune  their  vines  or  other  fruit  trees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  that  is,  the  24th  of  March ;  hoping  by  sodou^ 
to  obtain  a  curse  on  these  poor  animals  from  the  Virgin,  and  a  blessing  on 
the  vine,  and  by  this  means  to  preserve  its  fruit.    Do  you  think  that,  beouse 
the  vines  are  pruned  on  the  vigil  of  the  Madonna,  the  mice  refrain  from 
tasting  them  ?     Yet  the  good  peasants  (though  not  all  of  them,  as  there  are 
some  who  laugh  at  it)  believe  in  this  practice,  and  continue  it,  attributiog  a 
failure  in  the  crop  to  their  sins  I     Among  the  gardeners,  there  are  some,  utd 
those  not  few  in  number,  who  persist  in  doing  what  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  who  still  believe  that  the  moon  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
vegetation ;  and  who  still  stand  with  a  watch  in  their  hand  waiting  for  the 
time  of  the  full  moon  in  March  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  violet ;  but  there 
are,  I  believe,  no  longer  any  who  believe  that,  if  the  pith  be  taken  out  of  a 
branch  of  a  fruitful  tree,  that  branch  will  produce  fruit  without  seed,— 
G,  Manetti.    January  4,  1837 
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Encydopadia  of  Agriculture 1  have  been  lately  perusing,  with  much 

pleasure,  the  new  edition  of  your  EncycIop<Bdia  of  Agriculture,  —  Before  you 
publish  another  edition,  you  ought  to  get  more  correct  information  from 
this  colony,  which  is  becoming  a  much  more  interesting  country  than  you 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  It  is  certainly  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  —  Alexander  APLeay.    Sydney,  March  13.  1837. 

The  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  —  Your  correspondent  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Prestwich  remarks  that  our  garden  has  "  a  remarkably  flat  surface."  I 
consider  it  a  nused  uneven  platform  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  is  seen  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  huce  huls  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  agreeable  undulations  of  the  hills  of 
Cheshire.  The  view  from  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  range  is  varied  and 
delightful.  —  A,  C.    Manchester^  August  13.  1837. 

The  Yew  and  the  SmaU^leaved  Elm, —  In  your  Arboretum  Britannicum,  you 
seem  to  doubt  whether  the  yew  and  the  small-leaved  elm  are  natives  of 
Britain.  These  trees  are  both  found  Ahe  latter  in  abundance)  buried  deep 
in  the  boss  of  Somersetshire,  which  I  think  conclusive  evidence  of  their  being 
both  indigenous.  I  have  also  found  the  remains  of  our  common  small- 
leaved  elm  in  the  foundations  of  Roman  villas.  This  elm  will  sometimes 
ripen  its  seed  in  this  country ;  and  I  can  point  out  at  least  one  variety  which 
must  have  been  so  produced.  —  Samuel  Hassel,  Littleton,  near  Somerton, 
August  1.  1837. 

The  Tiingi  of  the  Oak,  —  In  your  history  of  the  oak  in  the  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  you  notice  my  discovery  of  27redo  Qu^rcus  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  I  conclude  you  had  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  whom  I  have  sent 
all  the  Fungi  I  have  collected ;  and  I  also  conclude  that  he  has  furnished  you 
with  notices  of  all  the  others,  which  he  might  have  received  either  from  me 
or  his  various  correspondents.  In  your  last  number  of  the  Arboretum,  under 
the  hornbeam,  you  say  Sphse^ria  fimbriata  and  carpinea  on  the  leaves  have 
not  been  observed  in  this  country.  S.  fimbriata  is  very  abundant  in  this 
district,  especially  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  river ;  and  I  have  sent  Mr. 
Berkeley  a  great  number  of  specimens :  indeed,  I  could,  if  necessary,  send 
him  any  number.  It  is  published  in  the  English  Flora,  and  also  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's)  first  fasciculus  of  specimens,  which  came  out,  I  think,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  —  Daniel  Stock,     Bungay,  August  4.  1837. 
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Two  Villas  at  Stanmore,  —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me  if  the 
following  description,  translated  from  the  original  edition  of  Piickler  Muskau's 
Letters,  be  real  or  imaginary  ?  It  is  many  years  since  I  passed  through  the 
beautiful  village  of  Stanmore  on  my  way  to  Cashiobury ;  and  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  any  villa  at  all  striking.  — J,  A.,  Chester,  July,  1837. 

•*  We  setout  this  morning  early,  unfortunately  a  very  wet  day.  At  ten  miles 
from  London,  we  already  b^n  business  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Stanmore,  by 
seeing  two  viilas  and  a  large  park.  The  first  villa  was  in  the  Gothic  style 
throughout,  with  ornamental  pointed  tile  roofs ;  a  style  in  which  the  English 
architects  are  very  fortunate,  and  which,  I  may  almost  say,  is  their  favourite. 
The  interior  was  most  delightfully  arranged  in  the  same  style,  yet  perfectly 
habitable  and  comfortable.  Eventhe  doors  in  the  walls  which  surround  the 
kitchen-garden  had  painted  old  iSnndows  above  them,  which  had  a  striking 
appearance  amongst  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  small  flower-garden  was  also 
laid  out  in  Gothic-formed  beds,  ornamented  by  gravel  walks ;  and  the  effect 
was  very  good. 

*'  The  second  villa  presented  a  very  diflerent  appearance;  it  was  in  the  Italian 
taste,  with  large  vases  in  front,  in  which,  instead  of  flowers,  were  seen  small 
pumpkins,  and  yellow  and  green  scooped-out  oranges,  towering  upwards. 
Somewhat  too  many  wooden  and  white-painted  statues  adorned,  or  rather 
disfigured,  the  garden  ;  amongst  which  was  a  lion  in  the  attitude  of  suddenly 
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rushing  forth,  and  meant  to  inspire  terror,  but  in  vpin.  In  like  manner, a  Cupid, 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  was  threatening  to  shoot  his  arrows  at  the  passers 
by."     (Briefe  einers  Verstorbenen,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.) 

The  Gothic  villa  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  was  built  by  Dr.  Hopper ;  the 
other  by  Mr.  Onne,  the  printseller  of  Bond  Street,  after  he  had  retired  from 
business;  a  proof  that  familiarity  with  fine  pictures  does  not  always  improve  the 
taste.  —  Cond, 

Afiiie  Elm,  in  a  field  close  by  the  road  leading  towards  Wobum  Sands,  and 
about  half  a  furlong  from  Wobum,  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  on 
Thursday  last  (Aug.  24.),  *'  and  the  bark  stripped  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
branch  down  to  the  root.  The  strip  appeared  very  narrow  at  the  top,  and 
gradually  increased  to  about  8  in.  in  breadth  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
electric  fluid  entered  the  earth.  Another  elm,  near  the  residence  of  Ciqit. 
Uoare,  in  the  parish  of  Waverden,  was  also  struck,  and  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  rent  towards  the  bottom  penetrating  about  a  foot  into  the  solid 
part  of  the  tree."  (Mom,  CAron,,  Aug.  28.)  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
any  of  our  readers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wobum,  whether  there  were  any 
pines  or  firs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  elms,  and  of  equal  height ;  and 
whether  these  escaped  unhurt  ?  Our  object  is  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
hypothesis,  which  states  that  resinous  trees  (resin  being  a  non-conductor)  are 
less  liable  to  be  stmck  with  lightnuig  than  broad-leaved  trees.  —  Cond,] 


Art.  VII.    The  London  Horticidtural  Society  and  Garden. 

July  18.  \S31  ,^  ExhtbUed,  Balsams,  dahlias,  Gnaphalium  eximium,  JVe- 
p^nthes  distUlatoria,  Oncldium  papflio,  JBVica  hfMViiades;  Clerodendmm  fiik- 
grans,  double;  Amaryllis  ^.,Pimelea  hfspida,  Alstroemerifl  pelegrina,  Catasetuni 
luridum,  Gardoquia  Ho6ken,  and  Alstroemerta  psittacina;  from  Mr.  Dunsford, 
gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale.  A  collection  of  heartsease,  pinks,  and  two 
picotees,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  Peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  a  new 
green-fleshed  melon  (Windsor  prize),  and  two  dwarf  crimson  coxcombs,  from 
Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  F.H.S.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  from  Mr.  Errington,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.  Apples  of  1835  and  1836,  from  Lord 
Wm.  Fitzroy. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Phacelia  tripinnatffida,  Quisqualis  fndica, 
Combretum  purpureum,  Lychnis  Bungeana,  Lilium  jap6nicum,  Gflta  tenui- 
flora,  Alstrcemeria  pulchella,  Chelone  nemorosa,  iS^pirse^a  orisefblia,  PhiladeU 
phus  Qtov&ormnus,  P,  grandiflorus  (from  Mr.  Gowan),  Chinese,  Noisette, 
and  garden  roses ;  dahlias. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  nectarines.  A 
silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  Grapes  ;  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Ca- 
tasetum  luridum. 

Aug,  1 .  -—  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Lindley  read  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  had  been  delivered  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Duke  oi  Devonshire, 
requesting  her  royal  patronage,  which  was  accorded.  A  paper  was  read  "  On 
a  simple  and  effective  Mode  of  killing  the  Red  Spider,  Green  Fly,  Thrip,  and 
Scale,  without  injury  to  Plants."  It  merely  consisted  in  putting  the  pots 
or  plants  into  a  frame,  well  closed,  and  then  laurel  leaves,  well  bruised, 
between  them  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  the  whole  of  the  spiders  and 
flies  would  be  destroyed  by  the  odour,  which,  of  course,  is  that  of  prussic  acid ; 
while  the  thrip  and  scale  would  be  destroyed  in  about  eight  hours;  the 
night  time  being  most  favourable  for  the  experiment.  For  a  house  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  two  bushels  of  leaves  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  known  to  entomologists  that  a  bmised  leaf  of  the  common  laurel,  put 
into  a  pill-box,  along  with  a  humble  bee,  will  kill  it  in  a  few  seconds.  As 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  prussic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
when  these  trees  get  their  summer  prunings,  perhaps  some  use  might  be  made 
of  the  bruised  leaves^  by  laying  them  in  melon-frames>  in  which  the  plants 
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were  infested  with  the  red  spider;  or  the  acid  might  be  procured,  and  the 
plants  watered  with  it  in  a  diluted  state ;  after  which  the  frame  should  be  shut 
closely  up. 

JExhibiied,  Stanhopea  insfffnis,  Zygopetalon  rostratum,  Gong6ra  atropur- 
purea»  and  Acrop^ra  LoddigeBit,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.  Stanhopea  insfgnis  var.,  and  Cattleya  crlspa,  from  Mr.  Paxton, 
gardener  to  the  DuKe  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  varieties  of  Ferbena,  Onci- 
dium  sp.y  Camp4nula  fr^gilis  hirsuta,  Tactonia  pinnatistfpula,  and  Clarkia 
^iegans  var.,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  Stanhopea  insignis,  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  Dahlias  from  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Picotees  and  roses,  from  Mr.  F.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Roses  from  S.  Hooker. 
Strawberries  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cobbold,  Vicarage  House,  Selborne,  near 
Alton.  A  collection  of  heaths,  Campanula  Carolint,  Cledme  sp.,  iVymphee^a 
caerulea,  Clerodendrum  speciosissimuro,  &c.,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  dian- 
thus,  a  seedling  petunia,  and  an  orchideous  plant,  from  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Gamier,  Wickham,  Fareham,  Hants. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Xupinus  omatus,  mut^bilis,  and  li^cidus ; 
Xilium  longiflorum,  Godetia  rubicunda  and  vindsa,  Madia  fiorib(inda,  3/alope 
grandifidra ;  Phl6x  acuminata,  and  seedlings ;  Bartonia  aiirea.  Clematis  Hen- 
derson/, Caprifolium  hbpldulum,  Matricaria  grandiflora,  Digitalis ;  from  Mr. 
Bevan.  Roses,  dahlias,  royal  duke  cherries,  grapes ;  Windsor  scarlet-fleshed 
melon,  3  lb.  14  oz. ;  planted  out  Feb.  15.  cut  July  29. 

Awarded,  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Paxton,  for  Cattleya  crispa.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  Kedding,  for  Oncfdium  carthagin^nse  var. ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  heaths.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Hooker,  for  roses;  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  for  Stanhopea  insignis ;  and  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  carnations  and 
picotees. 

Aug,  15, — Read,  A  paper  "  On  the  Culture  of  the  .Ranunculus,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron  Dimsdale. 

Exhibited,  iVica  cennthdides,  Ewerana,  ampullacea  rubra,  Bowieana, 
&c.;  Cychnoches  Loddigcsit,  and  Poinciana  pulch^rima;  from  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. Gooseberry  pippins  of  1B36,  from  Sir  Henry  Rycroft.  Vdnda  mul- 
tiflora,  Myanthus  deltdides,  Ast^lma  exlmium,  Amaryllir  Swe^tn,  dahlias, 
stocks,  and  China  asters,  from  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron 
Dimsdale.  Hybrid  melon,  from  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  gardener  to  J.  Martineau, 
Esq.  Balsams,  marigolds,  and  morello  cherries,  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of 
Hammersmith.  Seedhng  and  other  dahlias,  from  Mr.  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Turnera  /rioniflora,  Peristeria  p^ndula,  Acropera  Loddigesii,  Pan- 
cratium Amdncaes,  Epidendnun  cili^re,  Lant&na  S^llowt,  Valldta  purpurea, 
and  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  balsams,  and 
three  vars.  of  heaths,  from  J.  Alnutt,  Esq.  Oncldium  Lanceanum  and  Eu- 
lophia  guineensis,  from  J.  Bateman,  Esq.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Otaheite,  or  Anson's  pine,  green-fleshed  melon  (Hamp- 
ton Court),  early  Cantaloup  melon,  black  Hamburg  and  muscat  of  Alex- 
andria grapes,  nhite  spine  and  black  spine  cucumber,  from  Mr.  P.  Flana- 
gim,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Hoare,  Bart.  Varieties  of  Indian  corn,  from  P.  A. 
Browne,  LL.D.  ii^rlca  Ewerana,  exf mia,  j'asminiflora  var.  Lee's  tricolor, 
ampullacea,  &c.,  from  Mr.  J.  Fairburn  of  Clapham.  Roses  and  dahlias, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt.  Dahlias,  from  Mr.  Mountjoy  of 
Ealing.  Model  of  an  apparatus  for  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  wasps 
and  other  insects,  from  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  Lady  Maria  Finch,  Bexley 
Abbey,  near  Maidstone. 

From  the  Society s  Garden.  Quisqualis  fndica,  6Enothera  Drummondi,  Petu- 
nia ffiolacea  sup^rba,  Diplop&ppus  incanus,  Physi&nthus  undulktus,  dahlias, 
and  gooseberries. 

Awarded,  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  to  Messrs. 
Paul,  for  the  Oncldium  Lancednum.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Paul, 
for  roses ;  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers;  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  J^rica  Ewer- 
ana  ;  and  to  Mr«  Alnutt,  for  Erica,  ampuUacea. 
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Coveni  Garden  Markei. 


Art.  VIII.     Covent  Garden  Markel. 


In  consequence  of  the  rains  which  hare  so  generally  prevailed  in  thcarfj 
part  of  the  present  month,  the  market  has  l^n  supplied  liberally  with  di 
sorts  of  vegetables  usually  prevalent  at  this  season  qx  the  year  ;  more  parti- 
cularly with  turnips,  coleworts,  &c.  French  beans  were,  for  a  time,  rsther 
short  in  supply,  but  have  become  more  plentiful.  Peas  are  nearly  out,  b« 
some  few  are  occasionally  furnished.  Potatoes  are  very  abundant,  and  geoe- 
raily  of  good  quality  :  the  crop,  throughout  the  country,  is  rcpres«ited  s 
being  heavy ;  consequently,  if  harvested  in  good  condition,  for  which  the 
weather  is  at  present  very  favourable,  we  may  expect  the  supply,  throughoat 
die  season,  to  be  good  at  very  moderate  prices,  especially  as  all  other  vege- 
tables are  expectwl  to  be  equally  abundant  and  good.  CWf  fruits  generally  « 
have  had  considerable  quantities :  applet  and  plums  in  great  abundance.  It 
has  been  remarkable,  that  apples  have  be«n  actually  sold  at  less  than  potatocL 
Wall  fruit  has  been  more  plentiful  than  was  expected.  Grapes  from  the 
houses  very  plentiful.  Walnuts,  as  yet,  but  in  moderate  supply,  except  froa 
Holland,  whence  several  cargoes  have  been  imported.  Filberts  arc  scarce 
and  dear,  and  of  indifferent  quality.  —  C.  G.  M.    Sept.  27.  1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultiva'^ 
tors.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.&y  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

No.  9.    Tbe  SLIMY  Grub  of  th-b  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trebs« 

In  my  last  article,  I  gave  the  history  of  an  insect  which,  in  the 
larva  state,  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  devouring  the 
entire  leaf.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  have  to  describe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  unother  leaf-feeder;  but  in  this  case  the  insect  ex- 
hibits the  singular  instinct  of  eating  only  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  under  parenchyma  with  all  the  fibres  and 
veins  untouched.  Such  is  the  habit  of  the  larvae  of  several 
species  of  saw-flies,  composing  Professor  Hartig's  subgenus 
Blennocampa,  and  which  has  obtained  this  name  in  reference  to 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  larvae,  which  are  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion,  giving  them  a  resemblance  to 
minute  black  slugs.  In  America,  indeed,  the  name  of  slug- 
worm  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
world)  and  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  became 
so  prevalent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  cherry,  pear, 
quince,  and  plum;  all  of  which  trees  were  infested  with  it:  the 
-small  trees  being  covered  with  insects,  and  a  breeze  of  air  through 
those  on  which  they  abounded  becoming  charged  with  a  very 
disagreeable  and  sickening  odour.  Twenty  or  thirty  were  to  be 
seen  on  a  single  leaf;  and  many  trees,  being  quite  stripped,  were 
obliged  to  put  forth  fresh  foliage,  thus  anticipating  the  supply 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit. 
{JV.  D.  Pecky  Natural  History  o^  the  Sltig-Wofin.  Boston, 
1799.) 

The  peculiar  odour  mentioned  above  was  evidently  emitted 
by  the  slimy  secretion  with  which  the  insect  clothed  itself,  and 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Professor  Peck,  however,  has  figured  a 
small  hymenopterous  parasite,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
genus  Encyrtus  (fam.  Chalcididae),  peculiar  to  it. 

Vol.  XIII.  — No.  9J.  i  i 
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In  our  own  country,  for  several  years  past,  the  same  fruit 
trees,  but  more  especially  the  pear,  have  been  attacked  by  a 
species  of  these  Blennocdmpse.  In  my  Father's  garden,  I  haTe 
observed  them  both  on  the  cherry  and  pear,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  opportunities  for  studying  their  habits.  Mr.  Loudon,  also, 
has  received  complaints  of  its  attacks  from  various  correspond- 
ents, from  whose  letters  the  following  paragraphs  are  selected. 

Mr.  II.  Glendinning,  under  the  date  of  the  20th  of  July  last, 
forwarded  from  Bicton,  leaves  of  the  beurre  Capiaumont  pear, 
infested  by  these  slimy  grubs,  which,  **at  first  sight,  present  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  destructive  to  the 
turnips  (described  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  193.);  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
differing  very  much.  It  first  attacks  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  it  lacerates,  or  almost  wholly  clears ; 
although  not  always  entirely  so  (^.123.  a),  as  some  of  the  pores, 
or  stomata,  appear  untouched.  The  only  antidote  1  have  ap- 
plied to  this  (to  me)  new  enemy,  is  hand-picking  them.  Their 
ravages  are  astonishingly  rapid,  and  leave  the  trees  as  if  scorched 
with  lightning." 

Mr.  John  Clavier  of  Compton  Gardens,  near  Sherborne, 
Dorset,  on  the  5th  of  September,  forwarded  some  leaves  with  the 
larvae,  from  a  tree  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  were  some 
thousands  of  the  latter.  Such  had  been  the  case  for  the  last 
ten  years,  "  the  tree  having  a  very  bad  rusty  appearance ;  and 
the  leaves  every  season  prematurely  dropping  off.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  before." 

Mr.  John  Fox  also  forwarded  from  Little  Dalby  Hall,  Leices- 
tershire, on  the  14th  of  September,  pear  leaves  with  the  larvae, 
**  which  latter,  when  they  become  numerous,  soon  render  the 
trees  leafless.  I  saw  several  pear  trees  in  a  garden  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  were  completely  de- 
foliated. The  insects  were  first  observed  here  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  rapidly 
increased.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  remedy  had  been  ap- 
plied for  their  destruction ;  but,  if  no  means  is  obtained  to  gain 
that  end,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  soon  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees.  I  gathered  three  leaves  with  insects  upon  them, 
and  dusted  them  liberally  with  quicklime,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  causing  them  to  cast  off  their  outer  skin  and  assume 
a  yellow  appearance.  In  four  hours  from  the  operation,  they 
had  fixed  themselves  as  firmly  to  another  part  of  the  leaves  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done." 

When  full  grown,  these  larvae  (^.  123.  a)  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  with  the  body  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
thicker  towards  the  head;  the  anterior  or  thoracic  segments 
having  the  power  of  inflation  over  the  head.  Except  at  the  time 
of  casting  the  skin,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion, 
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of  a  dark  greenish-black  colour,  with  the  belly  dirty  clay- 
coloured.  Whilst  feeding,  the  front  of  the  body  is  inflated 
(Jig.  123.  i,  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  larva  whilst  inflated),  and 
the  hinder  segments  narrowed ;  so  that  th^  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  minute  tadpole,  or,  rather,  the  excrement  of  a  swallow 
or  sparrow  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  leaves,  which  is  in- 
creased both  by  its  colour  and  slimy  coat.  On  denuding  it  of 
this  covering,  the  body  appears  of  a  fleshy  consistence  and 
wrinkled  surface  {Jig.  123.  c,  mamified).  It  is  furnished  on  the 
under  side  with  twenty  feet,  a  pair  being  attached  to  each  of  the 
thoracic  segments:  the  fourth  segment  is  footless;  and  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  segments  has  a  pair  of  fore  legs,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  being  destitute  of  these  appendages.  The 
head  {Jig.  123.  e/,  seen  in  front)  is  somewhat  convex,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  angles  rounded.  Neck  narrower  than  the 
thorax,  of  a  pitchy-brown  colour,  with  the  mouth  dirty  buff. 
The  upper  lip  gibbous  and  semilunar.  The  mandibles  (^.123.  e) 
with  three  teeth.  The  lower  jaws  {Jig.  1 23.^)  furnished  with 
very  short  3-jointed  palpi ;  and  the  lower  lip  (j^.  123.  g)  small, 
flat,  bipartite,  and  furnished  likewise  with  very  short  palpi.  The 
antennae  minute,  inserted  near  the  sides  of  the  clypeus,  and  of 
a  conical  form.  The  eyes  lateral,  globose,  and  placed  above 
the  antennae.  The  breathing-pores  brown.  The  viscid  fluid 
with  which  the  body  is  covered  appears  to  exude  from  the 
articulations  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  since,  on  rubbing  it  off, 
the  insect  swells  itself  out  at  the  joints,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
fresh  secretion  is  seen  to  take  place.  After  castu)g  its  penultimate 
larva  skin,  the  power  of  secreting  this  liquid  appears  to  be  lost ; 
the  body,  also,  becomes  of  a  conical-cylindric  form,  without  the 
inflation  of  the  thoracic  segments.  It  also  assumes  a  clay 
colour. 

Dahlbom  {Clavis  Nov.  Hym.  Syst.,  1835)  mentions  Pyrus, 
Prilnus,  Cratae^gus,  and  iSalix,  as  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  larva.     During  the  day,  it  remains  quiet  on  the  leaf,  with 
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the  head  retracted  within  the  prothorax ;  but,  during  the  night, 
it  crawls  slowly  about  from  branch  to  branch.  The  exuvi« 
of  the   larvae   {Jig.  jg^ 

123.  o)  remain  at- 
tached to  the  leaves, 
and  appear  like  a 
short  slender  black 
thread  with  a  shiny 
head.  Some  of  these 
larvae,  from  the  white 
thorn,  collected  pre- 
viously to  the  middle 

of  August,  underwent  their  penultimate  change  of  larva  skin 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  enclosed  themselves  in  their 
cocoons  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month ;  the  perfect  insects  not 
being  produced  until  the  following  June  and  July.  The  cocoon 
{Jig.  124.  h)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  turnip  saw-fly;  beinf 
brown,  and  externally  covered  with  particles  of  earth,  fastened 
together  with  silken  threads.  The  retraction  of  the  head  within 
the  prothorax  is  of  service  to  the  insect  whilst  feeding,  since  it 
is  thereby  enabled  to  move  its'  head  in  various  directions,  without 
changing  its  situation ;  and  hence  it  remains  stationary  until  it 
has  eaten  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  within  reach ;  when 
it  moves  a  little  further  on :  its  movements,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely sluggish.  The  last  segment  of  the  body  is  generally 
elevated ;  so  that  when  the  insect  discharges  its  excrement,  it  is 
compelled  to  employ  considerable  force,  whereby  it  is  shot 
upwards  to  some  height.  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  fall 
upon  the  slimy  back  ofthe  insect ;  but  the  grub  has  immediately 
removed  them  by  twisting  its  bodv  in  various  directions,  fasten- 
ing them  with  slime  upon  the  leaf;  When  about  to  change  their 
skin,  they  retire  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  they  remain 
until  they  have  acquired  their  new  coat  of  slime.  Immediately 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  they  are  of  a  clay  colour, 
and  destitute  of  slime;  at  which  time  they  will  occasionally 
bend  their  bodies,  so  as  to  make  the  head  and  tail  meet.  The 
secretion  is  rather  glutinous,  and  has  a  strong  scent,  somewhat 
like  that  of  red  ink. 

De  Geer  states  that  some  of  these  larvae,  which  he  examined, 
enclosed  themselves  in  cocoons  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
perfect  insects  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  following  July; 
having  thus  passed  nearly  ten  months  in  the  inactive  state.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  by 
the  assistance  of  her  curiously  formed  ovipositor;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  young  are  produced. 

This  insect  was  known  to  Linnaeus,  by  whom  it  was  described 
as  the  saw-fly  of  the  cherry,  Tenthr^do  cerasi ;  which  name,  as 
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giving  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  being  restricted  to  the  cherry, 
has  been  rejected.  It  is  now  systematically  known  under  the 
following  names :  — 

Order,  Hymen6ptera.     1 

Section,  Serrlfera.  V  See  Vol.  XIIL  p.  195. 

Family,  Tenthredfnids.J 

Genus,  Sel&ndria  Leach,    (  Synonyme  of  the  genus  Allantus  BouchSJ) 

Subgenus,  Blennoc&mpa  Iiartig. 

Species,  Selandria  (Blennocdmpa)  JE^thiops  Fabrichts,  Ent,  Sytt,,  ii.  p.  121.; 

King,  Mag,  Berlin  Nat,  Fr,y  viii.  p.  279. ;  Stephens,  Illtut,  Brit.  Ins,  Mand., 

vol.  vii.  p.  51.     Fig,  124.:  i,  natural  size;  k,  magnified. 
Synonyme  of  the  species  T^nthr^do  c^rasi  Linncetu^  Sytt,  NeU.f  iL  p.  923. ; 

RSaumur^  Memoiret,  torn.  v.  tab.  12.  f.  1 — 6.;  De  Geer,  Memoiret,  torn.  iL 

part  2.  tab.  38.  f.  16—25. 

Smooth  shining  black.  Four  anterior  legs  with  the  femora 
black,  yellowish  at  the  tip.  The  tibiae  testaceous.  Posterior 
legs  dusky  black,  with  the  knees,  or  tips  of  the  femora,  and  base 
of  the  tibiae,  yellowish.  Wings  obscurely  hyaline,  with  the 
nervures,  costa,  and  stigma  black;  and  a  dot  on  the  second 
submarginal  areolet.  Length  of  the  body,  2^  to  2^  lines.  Ex- 
panse of  the  wings,  5  to  5^  lines.  [Stephens^  loc.  cit.) 

There  are  many  species  of  this  group  very  closely  allied  to- 
gether; which,  in  all  probability,  are  similar  in  their  habits 
during  the  larva  state :  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable 
that  the  larvae  found  on  so  many  different  trees  as  are  mentioned 
above  may  belong  to  various  species,  hitherto  confounded  with 
the  Tenthr^do  cerasi  of  Linnaeus.  One  species,  indeed,  has 
been  separated  by  Schrank,  under  the  name  of  Tenthr^o 
fuligin6sa. 

The  genus  Selandria,  here  illustrated,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Athalia,  described  in  Vol.  XIIL  p.  195.;  differing  chiefly  in 
having  only  nine,  instead  of  ten,  joints  in  the  antennae. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  Mr.GiendinQing  recom- 
mends hand-picking ;  and  Bouch6,  in  his  work  on  garden  in- 
sects, gives  the  same  advice. 

Mr.  Major  recommends  dusting  the  trees,  when  dry,  with 
quick  lime ;  the  exuded  matter  produced  by  the  insect  retaining 
a  sufficiency  for  its  destruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
Mr.  J.  Fox  mentions  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode  of  proceeding; 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  specimens  upon  which  he 
operated  were,  at  the  time,  ready  to  throw  oflp  their  skin.  Had 
the  lime,  on  the  contrary,  been  applied  to  those  which  had  re- 
cently undergone  their  transformations,  a  different  result  might 
have  been  effected.  This  insect,  however,  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  a  few  chemical  experiments,  which  would  doubtless 
insure  a  certain  means  for  their  destrution.  The  secreted  viscid 
matter  is  so  powerful,  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  ordinary  chemical  analysis  would  be  able  to  ascertab 
its  real  nature  and  properties,  and,  consequently,  to  propose  a 
proper  remedy. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  a  Mode  of  destroying  a  Species  of  Moth  infun- 
ous  to  the  Vineyards  of  the  South  ofFrancey  employed  by  M.  AuJouht 
Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  MusSum  d*  Hist  aire  NatureUe. 

(Extracted  from  VE'cho  du  Monde  Satxtnt,  Sept.  9.  1837.) 

The  Soci6t6  Royale  d' Agriculture,  having  been  consulted  hj 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  arresting  the  ravages  caused  by  a  well-known  species 
of  P^ralis  in  the  vineyards  of  Ma9onnais^  appointed  M,  Audouin 
to  proceed  thither,  in  order  to  gain  the  requisite  information  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  evil.     M.  Audouin  ari'ived  in  thai 
country   on  the  5th  of  August.     He  soon  perceived  that  the 
reports  addressed  to  the  minister  had  not  been   exaggerated; 
and  found  the  cultivators  so  much  discouraged,  that  nostqps 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  free  themselves    from    the  pest 
"  This,"  says  M.  Audouin,  "  was  the  first  diflSculty  met  with,  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  surmount,  with  the  assistance  cf 
a  few  enlightened  individuals,  who  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
forming  a  union  of  proprietors,  which  has  had  the  best  effect 
In  fact,  on  the  day  after  this  union,  the  greater  number  of  tbt 
assistants  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  adopt  the  measures 
recommended  by  M.  Audouin.    The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  the  author  of  the  Memoire  to  study  these  insects  in  all 
their  different  stages  of  developement ;  but  he  had  already,  in 
1836*,  observed  some  individuals  sent  to  Paris  from  Romanecbe» 
a  territory  of  which  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  those  of  Tborin^ 
occupied  almost  the  centre  of  the  ravaged  country.     At  these 
places  he  had  been  able  to  examine  'at  leisure  the  chrysalides, 
to  watch  the  coming  forlh  of  the  moths,  the  laying  of  the  eggs, 
and  their  developement,  until  the  appearance  of  the  caterpill*r, 
which  takes  place  in  August,  at  the  time  when  the  vines  are 
covered  with  new  leaves ;  but  the  insect  does  not  commence  its 
ravages  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  learned  professor  described  two  methods  which  he  had 
used  with  success.  It  is  known  that  one  mode  of  destroying 
these  injurious  insects  is  the  lighting  of  fires,  to  which  they  «^ 
attracted,  and  burn  themselves.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
former  experience  to  modify  this  process  in  a  very  ingenious  row- 
ner.  He  places  a  flat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the  ground,  and  covers 
it  with  a  bell-fflass,  besmeared  with  oil.  The  pyralis,  attracted 
by  the  light,  flies  towards  it ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes  in  flying,  it  is  caught  and  retained  by  the  glutinous 
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sides  of  the  bell-glass,  where  it  instantly  perishes  by  asphyxia. 
Two  hundred  of  these  lights  were  established  in  a  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  M.  Delahante,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  and  at  a 
distance  of  25  ft.  from  each  other.  These  fires  last  about  two 
hours  ;  and  scarcely  had  they  been  lighted,  when  a  great  number 
of  moths  came  flying  around,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  oil.  The  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted.  Each  of  the 
200  vessels  contained,  on  an  average,  150  moths.  This  sum, 
multiplied  by  the  first  number,  gives  a  total  of  30,000  moths 
destroyed.  Of  these  30,000  insects,  we  may  reckon  one  fifth 
females,  having  the  abdomen  full  of  eggs,  which  would  speedily 
have  laid,  on  an  average,  150  eggs  each.  This  last  number, 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  of  30,000,  that  is  to  say,  by  6000,  would 
give  for  the  final  result  of  this  first  destruction  the  sum  of  900,000. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  180  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  same  place, 
each  of  which  on  an  average  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  total  of 
14,400.  In  these  14,400  moths  there  was  reckoned  to  be, 
not  only  one  sixth,  but  three  fourths,  females :  but,  admitting 
that  there  was  only  one  half  females,  or  7200 ;  and,  multiplying 
this  by  150  (the  number  of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid), 
gives  a  total  of  1,080,000  eggs  destroyed.  Two  other  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  August,  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  9260  moths. 

The  expense  attending  this  process  is  a  very  great  objection ; 
but  M.  Audouin  had  recourse  to  a  less  expensive  mode,  namely, 
that  of  hand  labour.  These  moths,  as  already  observed,  lay 
their  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  150  each,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  vine  leaves.  Each  cluster  contains  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  eggs ;  but  60  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  these  eggs 
which  give  birth  to  the  devastating  insects.  If  the  eggs  were 
destroyed,  the  source  of  the  evil  would  be  totally  arrested.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  20  vine-dressers,  women  and  children,  were 
set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audouin,  in  the  vineyard 
of  M.  Delahante ;  and  this  operation  was  continued  till  August 
11.  inclusive.  The  following  is  the  result  obtained  :  —  186,900 
clusters  of  eggs  were  collected,  which  was  equal  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  11,214,000  eggs.  This  operation  was  continued  from 
the  12th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  August,  by  thirty  persons, 
during  which  time  482,C00  clusters  of  eggs  were  gathered ; 
which,  multiplied  by  60  (the  average  number  in  each  cluster), 
gives  28,920,000.  Thus,  in  twelve  daysj  from  20  to  30  workers 
destroyed  40,182,000,  which  would  have  been  hatched  in  the 
course  of  from  12  to  15  days. 

M.  Audouin  related  several  other  experiments  of  the  same 
kind  which  had  been  tried  in  various  places.  He  thinks  that 
collecting  the  eggs  is  superior  to  any  other  mode  that  has  been 
proposed  or  put  in  practice;  and,  if  used  conjointly  with  the 
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lamps,  h  would  be  the  certain  means  of  annifailatinff  this  injarioa 
insect.  These  two  modes  are  far  superior  to  tne  tedious  and 
imperfect  operation  of  destroying  the  caterpillars.  It  woald  boC 
be  prudent,  however,  to  neglect  the  latter  operation,  whidi  mifli 
only  be  considered  as  the  resource  of  the  improvident  ▼ine  col* 
tivator,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  has  neglected  to  remove  the 
eggs  from  his  vine  leaves. 

M.  Audouin  believes  that  he  has  found  out  a  method  of  de- 
struction superior  to  those  just  described,  but  he  is  desirous  d 
making  more  experiments  before  laying  it  before  the  puUic. 

From  the  above  paper,  the  practical  gardener  may  derive  two 
very  valuable  hints.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  the  powerfid 
results  that  attend  the  seemingly  mmute  and  unimportant  practMs 
of  hand-picking;  a  practice  so  often  recommended  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  and  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  yet,  we  fear,  too  generaUj 
neglected  by  cultivators.  Much  might  be  done  in  gardens  bjr 
the  employment  of  women  for  picking  off  the  eggs  of  insects; 
one  woman  would  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary-sized  kitchen- 
garden,  from  March  to  November ;  and  a  little  experiencre  with 
the  net  would  soon  enable  her  to  catch  and  destroy  many  insects 
in  the  perfect  state.  The  late  Mr.  Willmot  of  Lewishaao  em- 
ployed one  woman  for  upwards  of  100  acres  of  nursery  ground^ 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  trees  clear  of  the  woolly 
aphis ;  and  he  succeeded.  The  Kiev.  Thomas  Williams  of  Hen- 
don  Rectory  (whose  garden,  though  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  yet,  in  point  of  culture  and  high  keeping,  equal  to  that  <^ 
Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  and,  in  the  gardenesque  dis- 
position of  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs,  superior  to  every  other  garden  that  we  have  seen)  keeps 
one  man  during  summer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  detecting  and 
removing  insects  on  his  collection  of  pines  and  firs. 

The  second  hint  which  gardeners  may  take  from  M.  Audouin^s 
paper,  is  that  of  employing,  during  the  whole  summer,  moth-traps 
of  the  kind  used  by  him.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  as  being  the  cheapest, 
may  be  used  for  the  lamps;  and  any  cheap  sweet  oil  for  coating 
over  the  outside  of  the  bell-glasses ;  which  glasses  may  be  the 
same  as  those  used  for  striking  cuttings,  the  larger  green  kind 
used  for  covering  cauliflowers,  or  even  common  hand-gli^ses. 
Perhaps  coating  the  glass  with  gum  and  water  might,  in  England, 
be  cheaper  than  coating  it  with  oil.  The  traps  should  not  be 
3et  till  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  no  more  oil  need  be  put  in  the 
lamp  than  what  will  keep  it  burning  till  daylight  returns. 

Traps  of  this  kind  can, -of  course,  only  be  effectual  with  winged 
insects  which  fly  about  during  the  nighttime  such  as  moths, 
cockchafers,  &c. ;  but,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  trap  might  be  de- 
vised for  creeping  insects,  such  as  the  wood-louse,  the  ant,  the 
earwig,  &c».  as  effeetive  as  M.  Audouin's  moth-trap.     There  is  a 
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trap  sold  in  the  shops  for  beetles  and  cockroaches,  which  is  very 
effective;  and  frogs^  toads,  and  hedgehogs,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  gardens  for  devouring  insects. —  CoTtd. 


Art.  Illr    Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  x»oody  Fibre 
of  the  Stems  of  Palms.    By  James  Maim,  A.L.S. 

I  AM  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  read  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Liver- 
pool, on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12.  1837.  The  paper  is  said  to  be, 
*'  Some  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  Woody 
Fibre  of  the  Stems  of  Palms."  Among  other  particulars  relative 
to  their  habitat  and  dimensions,  it  is  added,  that  '^  In  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  stem  of  a  large  species,  the  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  were  distinctly  seen  passing  from  the  scars  and 
bases  of  the  leaves  downwards  and  inwards,  gently  curving  at 
an  angle  of  18°,  till  they  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the  stem; 
then,  changing  their  direction  outwards,  they  continued  their 
damvaoard  course  with  greater  obliquity  than  before,  till  they 
approached  the  external  surface  of  the  stem ;  after  which  they 
stilt  descended  in  a  line  parallel  with  its  axis,  ultimately  be- 
coming so  much  ramified,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them. 

"  To  Dr.  Lindley's  supposition,  that  the  hardness  of  the 
exterior  cannot  be  owing  to  the  outward  pressure  of  new  matter 
from  within,  but  to  some  cause  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
heart  wood  in  exogens,  Mr.  Gardner  replies,  that  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  palm  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  clearly  shows  that 
the  ligneous  substance  is  formed  by  the  leaves ;  and  this  affords 
collateral  evidence  of  an  analogous  formation  of  the  wood  in 
exogens.  The  only  difference  between  the  formation  of  these 
two  kinds  of  stems  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  exogenous  tribes 
the  woody  fibre  always  remains  between  the  bark  and  the  last- 
formed  layer;  while,  in  the  palms,  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
first  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
then  curve  outwards,  and  finally  run  down  parallel  with  the 
axis,  through  the  previously  formed  tissues  which  constitute  the 
column." 

The  gravamen  of  the  above  quotation  certainly  appears  to  be 
this ;  namely,  that  the  woody  fibres  of  both  exogens  and  indo- 
gens  are  formed  by  the  foliage  of  the  former,  and  the  fronds  fo 
the  latter.  I  know  well  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  embraced 
by  many  eminent  men ;  but  it  really  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
pounded without  reference  to  the  phenomena  it  was  employed 
to  explain.  That  leaves  can  acquire  existence  before  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  so  intimately  attached,  from  which  they  sprang, 
und  which  nourish  and  support  them,  is  rather  illogical ;  and  why 
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should  the  observer,  in  seeking  to  find  out  the  connexions  of  the 
different  members  of  a  stem,  begin  his  tracing  at  the  wron^r  end  ? 
Surely,  the  base  of  a  stem  had  existence  before  the  leaires,  cv 
fronds,  on  the  top.     The  tracing  should  be  according  to  the 
natural  growth.     See,  first,  where  any  member  had  or  has  its 
origin,  and  trace  it  upward  as  far  as  it  extends ;  but  do  not  pro- 
ceed the  contrary  way,  merely  because  it  is  stated  in  books  that 
the  accretion  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  is  internal;  whicb,  by 
the  by,  only  means  that  all  new  growth   proceeds  from    the 
centre  of  the  system.     Observe  the  annual  stem  of  asparagus : 
on  its  first  appearance  it  is  as  large  in  diameter  as  it  is  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.     Its  growth  is  nothing  but  simple  elongation : 
each  of  its  attenuated  leaves,  and  each  of  its  capsules,  is  attached 
to  the  fibrous  tissue ;  but  who  can  assert,  with  reason,  that  each 
of  these  members  sends  down  special  fibres  to  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  stem  ?     It  is  the  same  with  the  perennial  trunks  of  palms : 
they  are  as  large  when  only  one  foot  high  as  when  they  are 
fifty.     The  fronds  are,  no  doubt,  all  attached  to,  and  proceed 
consecutively  from,  the  base ;  each  new,  or  youngest,  one  having 
a  longer  petiole  than  the  preceding,  and  each  oldest  one,  in  Its 
turn,  dying  off,  but  leaving  a  part  of  its  base  to  form,  collectively, 
the  fibrous  stem. 

That  fibrous  tissues  of  the  fronds  curve  inwards  towards  the 
centre,  is  perfectly  true.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  because  these, 
rising  erectly  in  the  middle,  fall  subsequently  sidewise.  A  knee 
is  formed  on  the  footstalk  at  the  point  of  flexure;  but,  though 
this  curvature  remains  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  straight  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  central 
growth. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  never  heard  that 
there  were  such  circumstances  as  sap  and  fibres  running  down 
the  stems  of  palms,  and  if  he  had  not  been  afi'aid  of  differing  from 
authorities  at  home,  he  would  have  given  a  far  more  rational  ac* 
count  of  the  ligneous  structure  of  the  stems  of  those  majestic  trees. 
Thus,  however,  it  is  with  every  hypothesis  relating  to  natural 
phenomena,  which  is  adopted  without  due  reflection  and  careful 
examination.  Every  appearance  of  the  object  to  be  considered 
is  bent  and  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may  dovetail  with  the 
reveries  of  our  learned  leaders.  Hence,  we  see  Mr.  Gardner 
drifting  with  the  current,  and  fixing  the  capital  high  in  air, 
before  one  stone  of  the  pedestal  or  column  is  laid  1 

That  the  Ijving  embryo  exists  in  a  seed  before  its  roots  are 
protruded,  is  a  fact;  and  that  a  living  cutting  is  destitute  of  roots 
until  it  is  placed  in  a  medium  favourable  to  their  developement, 
is  no  less  evident ;  but  both  these  are  very  different  from  the 
connexion  between  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  which  are  arti- 
culate with  the  fibrous  membranes,  and  those  of  monocotyledons 
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which  are  not.  It  is,  moreover,  true,  that  some  leaves  of  exogens 
emit  fibres  from  the  costa,  when  placed  in  moist  heat ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  with  any  dissevered  part  of  a  palm :  its  consti- 
tutional unity  forbids  all  subdivision,  except  by  seeds.  There 
are  no  articulations  among  the  members  of  a  palm,  except,  per- 
haps, among  those  of  the  inflorescence.  The  fronds,  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  stem,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
are  only  foliar  expansions  of  that  member ;  and,  therefore,  it 
appears  much  more  reasonable  to  say,  as  well  as  believe,  that 
they  are  parcel  of  the  stem,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Chelsea,  September  20.  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Notes  on  the  Groxvth  of  Trees  at  Flashy  Hall,  near  Gar- 
grave,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.     By  George  Wintersgill. 

My  employer,  with  whom  I  have  now  been  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  gardener,  and  who  has  long  been  observant  on  most  subjects 
relating  to  natural  history,  having  lent  me  his  notes  in  full  upon 
the  growth  of  trees  here,  I  am  induced  to  forward  a  copy  of 
part  of  them  to  you  with  his  permission,  trusting  to  your  dis- 
cretion in  their  use. 

The  Dimensiotis  of  some  particular  Trees  at  Flashy  Hall,  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire,  first  taken  in  December,  1806;  tciM  some 
Remarks  thereon.  —  Those  on  the  house  side  of  the  water  are 
chiefly  growing  on  limestone  diluvium ;  and  those  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  shale  beds  of  Flasby,  which  have  been  so  ably  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Philips  of  York ;  and  are  the  beds  which 
contain  the  Ammonites  figured  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire ;  the  debris  of  which  is  a  strong  yellow 
clay,  covered  with  hazel  loam  of  the  same  colour. 

A  wych  elm  ( C/'lmus  montana),  near  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  house,  planted  in  1789,  16  in.  from  ground,  measured, 
in  1806,  Dec.  1.,  42  in.  circumference;  1816,  64- in.;  1823, 
70in. ;  1830,  80i  in. ;  1836,  Sept.  12.,  86  in.  This  tree  is 
upon  a  deep  soil,  advantageously  situated  for  growth,  one  side 
open  to  the 'flower-garden.  In  1823,  one  large  branch  was 
obliged  to  be  cut  off*,  comprising,  probably,  one  third  of  the 
branches;  and  it  is  even  now  not  above  half  covered  over. 

The  beech  near  the  approach  road,  planted  in  1788,  3  ft. 
fromground,  1806,  21iin.;  1816,  37iin.;  1823, 46in.;  1830, 
55  in.;  1836,  65^  in.  This  tree  is  in  the  midst  of  others.  The 
whole  of  the  trees  are  selected,  as  those  most  likely  to  be  left  as 
standards  eventually,  and  are  all  not  very  far  from  the  house, 
or  in  its  approach.  This  tree  is  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
singular  sand  and  gravel  bed  upon  which  the  house  stands,  on 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  valley  changing  north  and 
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south  to  east  and  west.  In  this  sand-bed  have  been  discovert 
great  quantities  of  human  skeletons.  The  only  bones  hitherto 
discovered  in  situ  are  those  of  the  water-rat,  which  prove  it  of 
alluvial  origin,  although  it  is  upwards  of  nine  yards  thick,  and 
60  ft.  above  the  water. 

A  beech  near  the  last  one  paiticularised,  2 1  in.  from  ground, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  in  1806,  21  in.;  1816,  S4>in.;  ISSS, 
44^in. ;  1830,  56^  in.;  1836,  68  in.  Trees,  in  general,  on  the 
limestone  diluvium  of  Craven,  reach  water  within  the  yard.  They 
grow  well  whilst  young,  therefore,  but  are  not  healthy  when  once 
they  have  touched  the  waters.  On  the  limestone  rocks  there  is 
seldom  much  soil ;  and,  although  dry,  it  is  too  solid  to  admit 
their  roots.  The  ash,  however,  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  where 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  prevails,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  has  been 
called  the  Craven  oak* 

The  oak  near  the  garden,  planted  in  1787,  at  Sft.  from 
ground,  in  1806,  16  in.;  1816,  28^  in. ;  1823,  SS^in. ;  182S, 
39iin. ;  1830,  41|in.;  1836,  52  in.  This  oak  is  situated  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water,  that  it  may  probably  partake,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  debris  of  the  shale  which  causes  it  to  grow 
well ;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  oak  never  thrives  well  on 
the  limestone,  unless  it  happens  to  be  near  the  shale  bands  which 
occur  more  or  less  through  the  whole  great  limestone  forma- 
tion ;  and  a  singular  fact  I  should  wish  to  mention  here :  —  The 
common  laurel  (Cerasus  Lauroc^rasus)  could  never  be  got  to 
grow  on  the  house  side  of  the  water ;  and,  though  it  shot  well 
when  first  planted,  in  a  short  time  it  as  invariably  cankered 
away  and  died.  By  carting  a  few  loads  of  clay,  we  have  got 
it  to  grow  well,  and  have  now  some  good  specimens. 

A  larch  near  the  last  oak,  at  4  ft.,  now  cut  down  :  in  1806, 
34  in.;  1816,  39^  in. ;  1823,  47^  in. ;  1828,  49^  in.  The  last- 
named  oak,  situated  so  near  this  larch,  had  increased  6  in.,  whilst 
this  ti*ee  made  only  2  in.  during  the  same  period. 

A  larch  in  the  drive  to  the  house,  planted  in  1786:  in  1830, 
66  in. ;  1836,  71iin. 

The  following  are  all  situated  across  the  water :  —  A  larch 
at  the  back  of  the  lodge,  planted  in  1785:  in  1830,  73  in.; 
1836,  79^  in.  These  two  last-named  trees  grow  well :  both  are 
on  the  brook  edge,  upon  alluvial  gravel.  Soil  a  fertile,  light, 
sandy  loam. 

At  the  entrance  from  Meatherfield  Foot,  in  the  Low  Wood, 
stand  two  wych  elms  on  each  side  of  the  path,  planted  in 
1787:  at  4  ft.  from  ground,  upper  one,  1806,  26iin.;  1816, 
42  in.;  1830,  55f  in.;  1836,  61i  in.  Lower  one,  1806,  23^ in.; 
1816,  39jin.;  1830,  50i  in. ;  1836,  57  in.  The  wych  elm, 
although  indigenous  to  the  soil  here,  does  not  appear,  in  general, 
to  grow  so  well  as  on  the  limestone  side ;  and,  were  it  on  the  lime- 
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stone  debris  never  to  reach  water,  it  would  arrive  at  a  great  size. 
On  the  alluvial  gravels  in  the  vicinity  it  grows  well.  The  elm, 
above  all  trees,  once  touching  water,  rots  at  the  heart  All  plants, 
in  excessive  droughts,  shoot  downwards  after  moisture;  the 
next  winter  rains,  raising  the  bottom  level  of  the  water,  rot  the 
lower  fibres;  and  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessary  for 
healing  them  again.  It  is  upon  this  principle  we  have  acted,  by 
bruising,  not  cutting,  in  successfully  destroying  weeds  very  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate,  such  as  equisetums  and  the  two  tussilagos.  The 
larger  one,  with  its  enormous  leaves,  often  invades  our  low  mea- 
dows. A  roller,  applied  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous 
sap,  destroys  it.  This  was  discovered  from  observing  that  the 
plants  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  summer  tread  of  cattle. 

The  oak,  near  the  pond,  close  to  the  a^ed  oak,  planted  in  1 782, 
at  one  yard  from  ground,  in  1806,  S2|  m.;  1816,  41  in.;  1830, 
51^in. ;  1836,  57  in.  This  oak  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  superior  strength  of  the  old  one  in  depriving  it  of 
nourishment.  Probably,  the  death  of  trees  under  others  is  more 
caused  from  the  greater  vigour  of  the  large  one  depriving  the 
weaker  of  food,  than  shade.  Seedlings  soon  die  away  unless  of 
a  di£Perent  genera. 

Another  oak,  which  stands  near  the  ditch  from  the  pond  to 
the  cascade,  planted  in  1787,  at  one  yard,  measured,  in  1806, 
nift;   1816,  27ift.;  1830,  36ift.;  1836,  41  ft 

The  larch  oak,  at  one  yard,  planted  in  1782  :  1806,  34^  ft ; 
1816,  44^  ft. ;  1830,  53|  ft ;  1836,  60  ft  This  oak,  so  named 
from  its  spiral  growth,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh, 
who  visited  it  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  1809.  The  soil  here 
is  hazel  loam,  of  good  depth,  on  a  flat,  showing  the  shale  beds 
to  be  soft  above,  and  deep. 

The  corner  oak,  at  one  yard,  and  planted  in  1787:  1806, 
18ft.;  1816,  3 lift*  I830,44|ft.;  1836,54ft  The  average 
height  of  all  these  trees  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  from  380  ft. 
to  390  ft  Most  of  the  trees  were  two  years  old  transplanted 
plants  when  first  planted  out. 

These  notes,  on  the  increase  in  size  of  trees,  perhaps  demand 
some  short  description  of  their  locality.  Craven  is  naturally  a 
cold  and  wet  country,  from  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  its  contiguity  to  mountains,  and,  above  all,  its  short  grass, 
being  wholly  a  grazing  land.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  greater 
radiation  into  space,  which  tends  to  cool  its  atmosphere  con- 
siderably. Flasby,  the  place  from  which  these  admeasurements 
are  derived,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gargrave ;  and  the  ap- 
proach commences  immediately  on  crossing  a  bridge  leading  from 
that  place  over  the  Eshton  brook.  Bending  on  the  right,  is  the 
Flasby  brook,  there  flowing  in  a  close  wood  before  its  junction 
at  right  angles  with  the  other.     This  water  is  a  clear  trout  stream, 
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passing  over  a  rough  stony  bed.     On  leaving  the  thicket,  a  level 
plain  appears,  bounded  nearly  all  round  by  woods;  on  the  left 
the  flat  is  covered  with  single  trees  planted  in  groups.   Across  the 
brook  is  a  steep  wooded  bank,  covered  with  some  ancient  cMiks, 
thorns,  hazels,  &c.     This  bank,  with  the  water  at  its  foot,  ex- 
tends along  the  side  of  the  road  till  it  begins  again  to  ascend, 
and  which  it  does  till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  house,  during 
which  space  it  is  always  enclosed  in  wood.     On  nearingr  the 
house,  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right ;  when  all  at  once  the 
mountain  Sharpah  bursts  upon  the  view,  2000  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  its   expansive  cove,  from  which  the  mountain 
takes  its  name ;  its  broken  ground,  with  its  zones  of  different 
woods  completely  clothing  its  steep  sides ;  the  larch  alone  creeping 
in  places  towards  the  top,  which  is  too  exposed  and  elevate^]  to 
allow  the  trees  to  attain  their  upright  growth,  they  being  there 
only  dense  shrubs,  though  quite  old.     The  whole  of  this  wood 
shows  no  fenced  outline,  and  on  that  account  encloses  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  open  heath,  which  has  become  old  and  strong 
from  the  great  number  of  years  it  has  been  unused.   Amongst 
this,  various  exotics  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in 
experimental  patches,  the  particulars  of  which  I  could  give  yoa 
if  desirable.     A  large  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wood 
consists  of  indigenous  oak  and  aged  trees.     The  ground  on  the 
sides  is  very  much  broken  with  rock  and  deep  ravines,  down 
which  the  mountain  torrents  pour ;  and  there  are  several  most 
singular  slips  of  several  acres  in  extent,  producing  nearly  flats  on 
the  mountain  side.     Two  of  these,  which  lie  together,  have  been 
called  dead  eyes,  with  nose  between,  and  brows  above.     The 
usual  heaths  of  the  north  are  common.    Of  rare  plants,  I  have 
found  Campanula  Aederacea  near  the  top ;  and   in   the   lower 
wood  (for  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  fii*$t  wood  is  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  commencement  of  the  continuous  ascent  on  the 
hill,  a  second  valley  or  stream  intervening)  are  found  (Xrchis 
bifolia  and  Cypripedium  Calc^olus,  though  now  become  excessively 
rare ;  and  in   the  meadows  near  the  bouse,  O'^phrys  muscifera 
and  apifera.     The  floral  arrangement  here  is  various,  by  reason 
of  three  distinct  formations ;  viz.  mountain  limestone,  shale,  and 
millstone  grit,  in  addition  to  the  great  difference  in  elevation. 
From  what  I  have  written,  it  will  appear  that  there  must  be 
much  variety  within  a  small  compass ;  and  that  this  place  com- 
mands a  fine  outline  of  hill  and  rock,  and  that  that  hill  is  clothed 
with  a  strong  contrast  of  colours,  produced  from  the  brown  and 
purple  of  the  heath  when  in  flower.  Above  the  wood,  the  light 
green  of  the  larch,  the  blue  green  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
massive  round  tops  of  the  oak,  intermix  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  alder,  and  elegant  foliage  of  the  birch.     The  situation  of  the 
hall,  also,   is  good,  backed  as  it  is  by  plantations,  and  placed 
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upon  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  to  the  south  on  an  angle  formed 
from  the  bend  of  a  valley  running  east  and  vtrest  in  front,  and 
turning  nearly  north  on  the  left ;  though  on  that  side  the  valley  is 
completely  filled  with  v^ood.  Such»  then,  is  the  picture  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  to  you,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
view  some  time  or  another ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
find  several  fine  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  well  worthy  of 
your  notice. 


Art.  V.     Notice  of  the  WUlon  Shruh4ifter*     By  its  Inventor, 
Harry  Alcock. 

If  you  think  the  accompanying  sketches  {Jigs,  125.  to  127.) 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  pray  accept  them  as  a  trifling 


mite  from  one  who  has  been  gratified  for  many  and  many  an  hour 
by  the  perusal  of  your  different  valuable  works  for  us  country 
gentlemen. 

I  have  called  it  the  Wilton  Shrub-lifter,  from  the  name  of 
this  house ;  and  my  first  reason  for  thinking  of  making  it  was, 
when  superintending  the  removal  of  evergreens,  &c,,  I  observed 


that  half  the  men's  time  was  lost  in  tiying  to  get  the  tree  out  of 
the  holCi  after  it  was  loose.     Now,  Sir,  with  the  UJiei^  I  can  do  as 
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much  work  with  two  men,  and  do  it  better  than  I  could  do 
before  with  six  men ;  and  my  mode  of  operating  is  this :  — 

I  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree  or  shrub;  then  take  the  round 
part  of  the  machine,^.  126.  (which  is  made  of  oak,  like  a  very 
flat  dinner  plate,  and  crossed  with  strong  iron  on  the  under 
side,  as  represented  in  Jig.  12?.),  first  detaching  the  handles 
from  their  swivel  hooks  {fig.  125.  c).  Then,  by  inclining  the  tree  a 
little  on  one  side,  I  slip  the  machine  under  it,  and  let  the  tree 
fall  into  its  own  place,  when,  taking  the  choice  of  two  opposite 
sides,  where  the  branches  are  least  in  the  way,  we  attach  the  two 
handles ;  and  two  men  can  /j^the  tree  in  a  few  seconds,  without 
even  putting  a  hand  to  the  stem  or  branches. 

Wilton^  near  Enniscorthyy  Nov.  2.  1836. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  a  Method  of  pruning  ornamental  Trees, 
chiefly  Beech.     By  J.  W.  B. 

Being  aware  of  your  desire  to  give  publicity  to  any  plan 
which  seems  to  promise  improvement,  I  have  here  forwarded  to 
you  an  account  of  a  method  of  pruning  ornamental  trees,  chiefly 
beech,  which  has  been  adopted  by  John  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  and 
executed,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  at  Enys,  near 
Penryn.  Most  of  these  trees  were  planted  about  forty  years 
ago;  and,  from  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  shelter,  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  of  growth,  and  were  from  16  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter,  and  perhaps  60  ft.  high ;  but,  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
they  had  run  up  with  several  competing  leaders.  The  best  of 
these  leaders  was  left ;  the  others  were  shortened  to  one  of  the 
side  branches  about  three  years  since.  The  tops  cut  off  varied 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter;  and  a  stem  was  left  from  10  ft.  to 
25  ft.  long  to  its  junction  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
outer  side  was  partly  cut  first,  and  the  remainder  was  sawn  from 
the  inner  side ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  branches,  aided 
by  the  leaves,  as  it  was  never  done  except  in  summer,  snapped 
off  the  top  without  splintering. 

The  intended  effect  has  been  produced;  viz.,  the  selected 
leader  has  begun  to  assume  the  decided  character  of  a  main 
trunk ;  while  the  condemned  leaders,  whose  growth  has  been 
checked  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  top  taken  ofl^  have 
become  large  subordinate  branches,  headed  by  the  side  shoots 
which  were  left.  It  should  be  observed  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
branches  must  be  left  attached  to  the  remaining  stem  to  keep  it 
in  health,  otherwise  the  defect  of  snag-pruning  will  not  be 
avoided. 

Although  I  have  constantly  passed  under  these  trees  since 
December,  the  marks  of  the  pruning  are  so  little  visible,  that  I 
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have  never  observed  them  until  pointed  out  to  me  oy  Mr.  Enys ; 
but  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  method  of  cutting  back  large 
neglected  trees  is  not  only  the  most  effective,  but  the  least  ex- 
pensive, that  I  shall  always  practice  it  whenever  I  may  have  to 
direct  the  pruning  of  ornamental  forest  trees. 


Art.  VII.   Notice  of  the  Mode  of  treating  the  more  rare  Species  of  the 
Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.     By  F.  Frost,  Gardener,  Dropmore. 

I  NOW  send  you  an  account  of  the  system  we  adopt  in 
planting  the  different  species  of  Pinus;  particularly  such  as 
may  be  termed  pot  plants,  and  which  have  their  roots  coiled  up 
into  a  ball.  In  the  first  instance,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in 
which  we  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  them ;  that  is,  by 
digging  a  hole  from  ISift.  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  by  3  ft.  deep,  and 
carrying  off  the  major  part  of  the  subsoil,  which  consits  chiefly 
of  gravel.  To  replace  this,  we  bring  a  sixth  part  of  bog  earth, 
with  a  full  half  of  scrapings  and  parings  from  the  road  sides, 
which  are  of  a  gritty  substance ;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  as  much 
turf  as  possible;  which  is  all  incorporated  together.  The  surface 
soil  here  is  very  light,  rather  peaty ;  and  the  whole,  when  mixed, 
is  very  light ;  and,  by  using  a  portion  of  the  gravelly  soil  na- 
tural here,  it  never  binds  closely  together,  but  remains  open  and 
kind.  When  the  hole  is  ready,  observing  to  keep  it  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  the  natural  surface  to  allow  for  sinking,  I  ex- 
tricate the  plant  from  the  pot,  carefully  drawing  out  every  root, 
so  as  to  get  the  whole  ball  loose,  and  not  minding  if  every  par- 
ticle of  soil  drops.  I  then  extend  every  root  as  regularly  as 
possible ;  giving  them  a  good  watering  before  I  cover  them  with 
soil,  which  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  closely,  and,  I  find,  does 
much  more  good  than  watering  when  the  roots  are  covered.  I 
find  all  such  plants  as  have  been  previously  planted  with  the 
balls  entire  never  resist  wind,  but  are  often  destroyed  by  such 
careless  planting.  Those  planted  since  I  came  here  are,  in 
general,  growing  much  more  luxuriantly  than  such  as  were  pre- 
viouly  planted ;  and  do  not  require  the  same  care  when  exposed 
to  high  winds.  I  mostly  use  leaves  with  the  surface  mould,  as 
I  keep  the  better  soil  as  deep  as  possible ;  and  often  make  the 
soil  better  near  the  roots,  by  mixing  up  a  wheelbarrow-full  of 
leaves  for  planting  in :  I  think  it  gives  them  a  better  start  at 
first.  The  plants  require  to  be  tied  up  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
ground  gets  settled ;  when  there  is  no  further  care  required,  ex- 
cept occasional  pruning,  &c. 

Dropmore^  Sept.  1837. 
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Art.  VIII.     List  of  Plants  suitable  for  a  Ftovoer-Gardem,  tokidk,  «r  is 
found  by  Experience^  are  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  HareSm     By  P. 
Frost,  Gardener,  Dropmore. 

The  following  list  of  plants  contains  those  which,  when  bedded 
out  at  Dropmore,  are  seldom  gnawed  or  bitten  by  hares  or  nb- 
bits,  &c. ;  except  those  that  are  distinguished  in  tlie  list  fay 
an  asterisk,  which  are  sometimes  gnawed  when  newly  planted. 
Newly  planted  things  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  such  9S  have 
been  in  the  ground  some  time. 

Tropseolum  mkjus  flore  pl^o.  Nieremb^igta  calycina. 

Fierbbna  Sabintana.  SkWvx  rhamffidrifolia. 
pulchella.  fulgend. 

*  venosa.  Grahamt. 

*  charosedrifdlia.  iSfen^io  eiegans. 
(Melindris),  Kaulftussia  amellcSdes. 

Bouvardia  triph/lla.  Mah^rnta  pinnata. 

*  /Teliotropium  sp.  Petunia  nyctliginifl6ra. 
Calceolaria  Mdvifolia.  rosea. 

thyrsiflora.  prse^nitens. 

rugdsa.  phoenicea. 

angustifolia.  blanda. 

^nothera  macroc&rpa.  -Wfmulus  r6seii8. 

Pelargdnium  opt&biIe«  Isotoma  axillaris. 

utLveydnum.  Alonsda  linekris. 

pav<Snicum.  acutifolia. 

Black  Prince.  Cineraria  amelloides. 

Fairy  Queen.  Fuchsia  globosa. 


Scarlets  in  yar. 


AnT.  IX.  On  some  of  the  Advantages  attending  the  Culture  of  Hardy 
Annuals.  By  John  Caie,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Bedford  Lodge,  Cambden  Hill. 

The  regularity  and  neatness  which  constitute  good  keeping  in 
the  flower-garden,  however  desirable  they  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, tend  to  do  away  with  many  of  those  invaluable  plants 
called  hardy  annuals;  because  their  reproduction  from  self- 
[sowing  cannot  take  effect  when  high  keeping  is  adhered  to. 
The  suitableness  of  these  annuals  to  the  climate  of  this  country, 
when  &own  in  autumn^  or  permitted  to  sow  themselves,  is  ^*ch 
as  to  render  them  truly  useful ;  and  their  value  was  fully  proved 
here  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  During  the  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  season,  not  a  few  of  the  plants,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  were  here  apparently  in  their  proper  ele- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  ceased,  they  came  into  blossom, 
and  made  a  brilliant  display ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to 
prove  not  only  their  impoitance  for  an  early  show  of  flowers,  but 
their  adaptation  for  ornamenting  borders  of  plantations;  especially 
as  many  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits. 
As  we  do  not  consider  groups  of  such  plants,  when  in  a  state  of 
maturity  and  in  seed,  in  character  with  the  good  keeping  which 
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is  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  season  in  the  flower- 
garden,  it  will  be  indispensably  requisite  to  have  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  such,  where  they  will  remain 
permanently ;  and  which  will  prove  a  store-garden,  to  which  the 
gardener  may  resort  when  plants  are  wanted  to  produce  certain 
effects;  sucb^  for  instance,  as  a  show  of  flowers,  previous  to  the 
summer-flowering  plants  coming  into  blossom.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  suitableness  for  a  spring  show,  many  of  them  will 
continue  flowering  pretty  well  during  the  summer  months. 
The  following  list  contains  a  few  of  the  plants  recommended :  — 

CEnothera  Lindley^na,  purple.  Collomia  linearis,  red. 

Albicans,  white.  Nemdphila  insists,  blue. 

decumbens,  purple.  CoUinsta  grandiflora,  blue  and  white, 

viminea,  purple.  vdma,  blue  and  purple. 

Cl&rkia  pulchella,  purple.  bicolor,  pinkish. 

^^ns,  pinkish  purple.  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  lilac. 
Giha  tricolor,  whitish.  ondroskceus,  lilac. 

achilIe<r/o/ia,  blue.  Chryseir  (Eschschdltzui)  crocea, 
Madia  elegans,  yellow.  orange. 

Collomia  grandifldra,  [Nnk.  calif<Srnicay  yellow. 


Art.  X.     Notice  of  some  neto,  or  little  known,  Sorts  of  culinary  Ve- 
getablest  cultivated  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire*     By  J.  P. 

WHITING. 

A  KIND  of  Celery  is  grown  here,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardetung^  and,  probably,  is  unknown  in  the 
south ;  but  its  merit  is  so  great,  that  it  deserves  general  culti- 
vation. It  is  called,  here,  the  Flat-stalked ;  one  of  its  distin- 
fruishing  characters  being  the  great  breadth  and  flatness  of  its 
eafstalks,  which  are  white,  and  perfectly  solid.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  spreading,  pale  green,  with  broader  leaflets,  and  more 
obtuse  serratures,  than  the  common  white. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  I  received  an  excellent  Lettuce,  called 
the  Asiatic  Cabbage,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  lettuce;  but  it  cabbages  particularly  well,  and 
stands  a  long  time  without  running  to  flower.  The  leaves  are 
pale  yellowish  green.  We  have  here  another  very  superior 
cabbage-lettuce,  seeds  of  which  were  received,  some  years  ago, 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  a  French  name. 
It  is  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  the  leaves  are  slightly  speckled  with  brown. 

We  grow  here  a  Broccoli,  which  frequently  attains  an  enor- 
mous size.  In  18S5,  I  measured  two  heads,  one  of  which  was 
1  ft.  11  in.  across,  and  3  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference;  the  other  was 
1ft.  6  in.  across,  and  2  ft.  10  in.  round.  It  is  called  MetcalPs 
Gray ;  having,  as  I  understand,  been  originated  by  a  gardener 
named  Metcalf.     In  flavour^  it  is  inferior  to  many  other  sorts. 

s  R  2 
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The  best  broccoli  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  a  geotlemftn^t 
garden,  is  Knight's  Protecting;  the  heads  of  which  are  cxnik 
pact,  clear  white  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Beinc 
closely  enveloped  in  the  heart-leaves  of  the  plant,  the  young 
heads  are  protected  from  late  spring-frosts,  by  which  other 
white  varieties  are  often  discoloured :  it,  however,  is  tender,  the 
last  severe  winter  having  destroyed  nearly  all  my  plants.  Seeds 
may  be  obtained  fi-om  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

At  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  (July 
28.),  some  Beans  were  exhibited,  which  were  greatly  superior 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  They  were  of  a  new  sort,  called  New 
Long-pod,  originally  obtained  from  a  London  seed  shop  (Field 
and  Child,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the  firm).  The  pods  were 
straight,  and  well  formed,  each  containing  from  seven  to  ten 
seeds.  —  Kipling  Sept.  1 7. 


Art.  XL     Critical  Remarks  on  the  Pot  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
By  William  Grey,  Gardener  to  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 

In  my  correspondence,  in  last  November,  with  Mr.  Meams, 
who  was  then  gardener  at  Welbeck,  he  informed  me  that  the 
three-years-old  wood  of  the  vine  rooted  more  freely  than  wood 
of  any  other  age ;  communicating,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
interesting  remarks  on  the  vine,  which  induced  me  to  give  the 
pot  culture  of  it  another  fair  impartial  trial,  notwithstanding  I 
had  written  against  and  condemned  the  system.  I  have  a  range 
of  flued  melon-pits  here  with  four  divisions :  one  of  the  divisions 
I  prepared  with  tan,  or  spent  bark,  for  the  reception  of  thirty 
pots  of  coiled  vines.  In  January  last,  I  selected  prunings ;  viz., 
white  muscadine,  Miller's  Burgundy,  black  cluster,  and  black 
Hamburg ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  hints  given  by  Mr.  Meams,  I 
was  careful  of  having  the  three-years-old  wood  coiled  into  the 
pots ;  the  latter  end  of  February  being  the  time  that  the  vines 
I  had  the  cuttings  taken  from  had  taken  their  rest,  and  were 
coming  into  action.  I  then  plunged  the  pots  into  the  pit  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them,  in  a  mild,  growing,  bottom  heat; 
taking  the  sashes  ofip  all  the  day,  to  keep  the  shoots  above  the 
soil  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  pushing 
until  the  bottom  heat  had  put  the  wood  coiled  in  the  pots  in 
action  to  push  out  roots  and  support  the  young  shoots  and 
branches.  All  went  on  to  my  wish ;  as  I  found,  by  the  time  the 
eyes  broke  forth  into  leaves,  there  were  fine  vigorous  roots  in  the 
pots.  I  then  kept  the  sashes  on  in  the  daytime,  giving  air  the 
same  as  in  forcing- hou3es :  several  of  them  showed  fruit,  with  from 
four  to  eleven  bunches  upon  one  coiled  shoot.  The  plants  which 
were  not  fruitful,  I  took  out  of  the  pot,  to  give  more  room  and 
light  to  those  in  fruit,  and  to  satisfy  myself  in  the  argument 
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between  Mr.  Mearns  and  Philosopher,  regarding  the  roots 
pushing  only  from  the  eye  joints.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Mearns  contended  that  roots  issued  more  freely  between  the  eye 
joints.  I  turned  the  barren  plants  out  of  the  pots,  apd  found  Mr. 
Mearns  had  been  perfectly  correct,  as  there  were  plenty  of  vi- 

f)rous  roots  between  the  eye  joints,  more  so  than  from  the  eyes, 
brought  all  my  young  men  in  the  gardens  to  witness  it,  as  they 
had  read  with  great  interest  (in  Paxton's  Horticultural  Register) 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Mearns  and  Philosopher ;  but  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  right,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  proof  of  it  before.  Philosopher  must  submit  to 
Mr.  Mearns  on  that  subject,  as  Mr.  Mearns's  observations  must 
have  been  practical,  and  Philosopher's  only  imaginative. 

The  vines  that  had  bunches  on  them  I  kept  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  set  their  fruit  well.  The  berries  swelled 
to  a  good  size,  according  to  the  sorts ;  and  they  are  now  quite 
ripe ;  but  I  am  certain  not  one  of  the  bunches  will  be  required 
at  my  master's  table,  as  I  have  abundant  crops,  on  established 
vines  in  borders,  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Frontignan, 
Hamburg,  &c. ;  several  of  the  bunches  two  and  three  pounds 
weight,  and  the  berries  the  size  of  small  plums.  I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  have  not  given  the  coiling  system  a  trial,  never 
to  attempt  it ;  as  I  am  certain  the  best  of  success  will  be  disap- 
pointment to  the  cultivator,  and  perhaps  insults  from  the 
employer. 

The  shriveling  of  grape  berries  is  very  important.  Several 
methods  have  been  pointed  out  for  its  prevention  ;  yet  I  never 
observed  the  malady  decrease.  Over-cropping  a  vine,  a  damp 
bottom,  and  the  foliage  being  destroyed  by  red  spider,  certainly 
have  a  tendency  to  bringing  on  shriveling.  My  opinion,  from 
practical  observation,  is,  that  light  crops  su£Per  most.  If  the 
flowers,  when  coming  into  blossom,  do  not  expand  over  all  the 
bunch  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  (be  the  crop  ever  so  light), 
that  bunch  will  shrivel.  When  vines  expand  their  blossoms  in  .a 
lingering  state,  as  a  shoulder  one  day,  the  other  shoulders  the 
next  day,  and  the  extremity  of  the  bunch  the  third  day,  such 
bunches  are  sure  to  shrivel,  as  the  berries  that  set  first  begin  to 
swell  immediately,  and  so  keep  the  lead.  They  form  the  seed 
stone  before  the  last-set  berries;  and,  when  swelling  off,  and 
colouring  to  maturity,  the  first-set  berries  rob  the  last-set  ones, 
and  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  decay.  The  best  method  I  ever 
found  to  prevent  shriveling  is,  to  keep  a  high  moist  heat  when 
the  vines  are  coming  into  blossom,  so  as  it  may  all  expand  at 
once ;  and,  in  thinning,  to  cut  out  all  the  small  berries,  leaving 
those  on  the  bunch  as  near  a  size  as  possible.  I  will  comment 
at  greater  length  on  shriveling  in  a  future  Number. 

Blagdorif  Nortfiumberland,  Sept.  13.  1837. 
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S02  Canker  ofi  Cucumbers^ 

[We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  tbi9  promifled  commam- 
cation,  as  we  consider  the  subject  a  very  important  one,  aod 
one  that  appears  at  present  (notwithstanding  the  attention  it  has 
excited)  to  be  very  little  understood.] 


Art.  XII.     On  the  Spotf  or  Canter ^  on  Cucumbers.     By  Johv 
WiGHTONy  Gardener  at  Cossey  Hall. 

This  disease  in  cucumbers  is  occasioned  by  the  beds  being 
cold  and  damp,  as  the  following  observations  will  prove  :—^  When 
the  weather  is  sunny,  and  the  beds  warm,  the  plants  will  never 
be  found  thus  diseased ;  but  only  when  they  become  oold  and 
damp.     I  have  taken  diseased  plants  out  of  damp  beds^  and 
placed  them  in  a  pit  warmed   by  fire  ;   and  the  plants  soon 
returned   to  a  healthy  condition.      Many  gardeners  consider 
plants  diseased  in  this  manner  to  be  liable  to  infect  others: 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  the  bed,  and  not  the  plant, 
which  communicates  the  disease.     This  I  have  proved  by  ex- 
periments ;   having  put  healthy  plants  in  the  same  bed  with 
those  which  were  diseased,  ana  found  them  speedily  infected ; 
whereas,  when  I  had  taken  all  the  diseased  plants  out  of  a  bed, 
and  replaced  them  with  healthy  plants,  these  also  quickly  showed 
the  disease.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  placed  diseased  plants 
beside  healthy  ones  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  latter  remained  unin- 
fected.    The  soil  does  not  cause  the  disease ;  for  I  have  taken 
soil  in  which  diseased  plants  had  grown,  and  placed  in  it  other 
plants :  some  of  these  I  have  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  others 
into  a  bed  from  which  the  soil  came.     The  result  has  been, 
that  the  plants  in  the  cold  damp  bed  soon  showed  the  canker, 
but  not  the  others.     Many  suppose  light  soil  to  be  the  cause  of 
canker.     This  is  so  far  true,  as  plants  in  light  soil  require  more 
frequent  watering;  and  this,  in  time,  chills  tlie  beds.     Canker 
follows,  not,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  coidL 

The  canker  has  never  appeared  in  my  pits  heated  bv  fires, 
except  when  I  have  given  the  plants  much  water,  and  when 
this  has  been  followed  by  dull  weather.  It  has  uniformly  dis* 
appeared  after  applying  a  little  additional  fire-heaL  The  real 
cause  of  canker  is,  that  the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  beds 
impede  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  break  out 
in  spots.  If  the  beds  were  warmer  and  had  less  moisture,  the 
tendency  to  ooze  out  and  become  diseased  would  ffo  off  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  disease  is  commonly  found  in 
low  and  damp  situations ;  and  I  have  seen  much  more  of  it  since 
I  have  resided  in  Norfolk  than  I  ever  did  before.  With  a  view 
to  ascertain  its  true  cause,  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
made  ;  there  being  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
among  gardeners.  — -  Cossey ^  Feb,  10.  18S7. 
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Art.  XIII.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardensy  and  that  have  originated  in  them^ 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  PlantSy**  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Briiannicus" 

Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates ;  3;.  6d,  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;   4«.  coloured,  3^.  plain.       Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
SweeVs  British  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  Ss.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.     Edited  by  David  Don^ 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  &c. 
Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants i 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2f.  Qd.  each. 
Batemans  Orchiddcea  of  Mexico,  Sfc.f  in  parts  ;  imp.  folio  ;  1/.  Is.  6d. 

each. 

Legumino'^sje. 

tmi.  THERMCPSIS  10,465  fabicea Decs  Hook.  Bot.  Mag,, 9^11. 

Svnonvmes:  T.  rhombifblia  Bich.,-  Th^rmia  rhombifdUa  NiUt.s    CftXtv$  rhombifoliu*  Punki 
So^ra  /kbacea  PaU.  ^^ 

"  I  think,"  says,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  above  synonymes.  Now,  that  I  have 
seen  the  living  plant,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the 
Therni6psis  rhombifolia  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  a  very  extended  range,  being  found  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  north  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  but  no  where,  as  it  appears,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
vast  continent.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  through  the 
Horticultural  Society,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordil* 
leras,  near  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  green** 
house  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flowers  in 
May :  but  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  herbaceous  plants 
readily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  creeping  roots ;  and  it 
will  probably  prove  quite  a  hardy  plant.^'  The  stem  is  herba- 
ceous,  erect,  simple,  or  branched  only  upwards,  3omewbat  an- 
gular, and  quite  glabrous  below.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
petiolate;  leaflets  obovate,  approaching  to  rhomboid,  distinctly 
veined  ;  glabrous  above,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  The  ra- 
ceme is  composed  of  several  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  laburnum.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

Rosdcece  §  PotentiUece. 

S34a  HORKE^L/J 

«rtSaca  Lhutt,    dusky    £  A    cu    2   Jn.au    W.  Br.    N.  Amer.    ...    D   c«    Bot.  reg.  1997. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  all  erect  and  herbaceous,  re- 
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sembling  some  potentillas  in  their  general  aspect;  but  with 
flowers  collected  into  heads,  unguiculate  petals,  a  campanulate 
calyx,  and  10  stamens,  often  with  ovate  petaloid  fiiaments. 
They  form  a  transition  from  Potentilla  to  the  genus  Sibbald/o, 
and  thus  assist  in  establishing  a  graduated  series  of  structore 
between  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  iZosaceae,  and  such 
imperfect  forms  as  we  find  in  Sanguisorbese.  {Bot.  Reg.<,  Oct.) 
AsclepidAesQ, 

•PHILIBETRT/^  Kuntb.     The  Phiubbbtia.      (In  honour  of  2i.  Pkiiibert,  author  of  an  iliMiiiiij 
Treatise  on  Botany.) 
•gracilis  Z).  Don   slender    i.  A    el    6   jn   Y.W.  Buenos  Ayre«   1836  C   s.1    Swt  Br.  a..«ani. « 

A  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft  spreading  hairs.  Stems 
filiform,  twining.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate, 
soft;  green  on  both  sides;  I J  in.  long;  the  posterior  lobes  rounded 
and  spreading.  The  plant  was  raised  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canon- 
mills  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Tweedie  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Tucuman.  The  plant  was  kept  all  winter  in  a 
vinery,  trained  to  a  rafter,  where  it  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
being  occasionally  exposed  to  a  little  frost,  very  little  fire  having 
been  employed.  [SwL  Br,  Fl.'Gard.f  Oct.) 

ScrophularirKB, 

M68.  LOPHOSPX/RMUM                                  .-  C^wt.  Br.  fl..gaid.  49!. 

••cindensD.Doft  (Lift.  7>aM.,'xv.  353.)     cUmblng    | |    or  10    in.o    P    Mexico    1855    C   iJ 

A  scandent  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  sod,  spreading,  ar- 
ticulated, viscid  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  cordate,  acu- 
minate, serrated,  with  broad  mucronulate  teeth,  palminerved  and 
reticulately  veined;  from  2 in.  to 3 in.  long,  and  from  1  j  in.  to 
@in.  broad;  dark  green  above,  paler  and  less  hairy  beneath. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  2  in.  or  more  in  length,  of  a  dull  purple, 
with  the  tube  white  on  the  under  side. 

"  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction,"  says  Professor  Don,  "  that 
we  present  to  our  readers  a  figure  of  the  original  species  of  this 
highly  ornamental  genus.''  The  plant  was  first  introduced,  in 
18S5,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanical  Garden.  In  habit,  it  comes 
near  to  L.  atrosanguineum ;  and  in  the  form  of  its  flowers  it  is 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  erub^scens. 
(L.  scdndens  Bot.  Mag.^  3037.  and  3038.;  &X)L  Br.  FL-Gard. 
68.)    {Swt.  Br.  Fl.'Gard.y  Oct.) 

Yerbendcece. 

YIBB.  PETTREi*  pr.  pi  199- 

•Stapdlitr  Paxt.    StapelU-JIoioervd  i.  CD  or  iO   jn    L    ?&  Axner.    ...    C    r.m    Pax.mac- of  boc. 

A  twining  stove  shrub.  Leaves  oblong,  rather  acute ;  veins 
on  the  under  surface,  especially  the  principal,  very  prominent, 
rough  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  "  When 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  trellis,  or  up  a  rafter,  it  is 
very  ornamental,  even  though  not  in  flower;  but  in  a  state  of 
flowering,  although  the  corolla  is  rather  fugitive,  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  less  fugacious  nature  of  the  calyx,  and  the  pen- 
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dent  habits  of  the  racemes  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
very   graceful   and   beautiful  for   a  long  time.     It   delights  in 
free  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  sandy  peat;  and  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat,  root  freely."  {Paxt,  Mag.  ofBot.^  Oct.) 
OrchiddcecB. 

iSin  DENDRO^BIUM  S8526.  Incept  Lindl.  Bot.  2Ug.,  1839. 

Synonyme :  A'porum  fcncep*  Lindl.  in  WaU.,  No.  20S0. ;  Book.  Bot.  Mag.,  3608. 

H  ACROCHI^LUS  Findmu  Knowl.  &  Wettc. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  xiii.  457.  :     '       - 

Synonifme :  mitbhia  fpectibllls  Lindi.  Bot.  Beg.,  1992. 

Named  Miltonm,  in  honour  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  who  observes :  **  I  had  promulgated  the  name  of  Milt6n2a 
spect^bilis  previously  to  hearing  that  Messrs.  Knowles  and  West- 
cott  had  called  the  plant  Macrochilus  Fry  anus;  and,  as  the  former 
name  was  published  a  month  earlier,  the  latter  will  have  to  give 
way."  {Bot.  Iteg,^  Oct.)  When  we  previously  recorded  this  plant, 
in  p.  457.,  we  inadvertently  referred  to  the  Flor.  Cab.  for  Sept., 
instead  of  the  Flor.  Cab.  for  Aug. 

•CYNO^RCHIS  Thouars.     Tub  J>oo  Orcihb.    (From  Am^,  a  dog,  and  an:Af>,  an  orchis.) 

•fastigiiu  Lrmf/.    fastigiali    A  (Z)    cu    |    ap   G.R    Itle  of  France    ?1835    R  s.1    Bot.  reg.  1996. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,  growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind.  It  occurs  in  damp 
places  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  has  a  smell  very  like  that  of 
the  C/rchis  mascula."  {Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 

2540.  ONCI'DIUM  [1835    D    p.r.w    Batem.  Orch.,  t  I. 

S2677a.  •leucochllum  Batem.    white-lipped    ^  CSI    or  4   au.t  W.  and  G.  ipolted  with  R    Guatemala 

O.  leucochllum  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Guatemala, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman 
in  1835,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  {Batem.  Orch.,  Part  I.) 

„,,,^     ^^  ri8S6    D    p.r.w    Batem.  Orchid,  t.  S. 

82GB8a.  •Cavendiahtdit«m  Batem.      The  Duke  qf  DewmMre's    £\^     or  4    Ja    Y.  and  Q     Guatemala 

"  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  species  of  Oncidium ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  naming  it  after  a  noble- 
man whose  devotion  to  botany  and  horticulture  is  now  far  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
In  a  few  years,  we  hope  to  see  the  beautiful  family  to  which  this 
plant  belongs  seated  in  all  their  natural  majesty  on  those  trees 
of  which  they  are  the  proper  *  incumbents,'  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  great  plant  stove  at  Chatsworth.  When  this  grand 
structure  is  completed,  all  the  most  striking  vegetable  forms  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America  will  be  seen  in,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  native  luxuriance  within  its  ample  boundaries;  and  thus, 
amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  there  will  be  found  an 
example  of  tropical  vegetation,  richer  and  more  varied  than 
could  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  baleful  latitudes  themselves. 

"  It  will  prove  a  very  easy  species  to  cultivate,  and  a  very 
free  flowerer ;  in  which  it  seems  to  follow  the  example  of  O.  liiri- 
dum ;  but  it  will,  we  fear,  long  continue  a  scarce  plant,  as  it 
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grows  very  slowly,  and  seems  indisposed  to  make  more  than  one 
shoot  in  a  year^  or  than  one  shoot  at  a  time.''  {Batem^  Ochid^ 
Part  L) 

SSaa  CATASETUM  [D   ikr.w    Batam.  Ockid,  L  L 

•macuUtum  iTtm/A  vpoHe^-Jiowered     £  \S1     orS     ...     O.  cpotted  wito  P.     New  Qicsada    OH 

Originally  discovered  by  Humboldt,  near  the  town  of  Turbaco, 
in  New  Grenada  (and  at  that  time  it  was  the  only  catasetam 
known) ;  but  Mr.  Skinner,  who  met  with  it  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it  into  this 
country.  **  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  difierent 
species  of  Catasetum :  they  flower  profusely  alike  under  damp 
or  dry,  under  hot  or  cold,  treatment;  perhaps,  however,  they 
attain  their  greatest  vigour  if  subjected  during  the  summer  to  a 
powerful  moist  heat,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  but  in  the 
winter  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry."  {Baton.  OrckiiL% 
Part  I.) 

«5d0a.  CYCNO^CHES  rBatem.  Oitlifci,  t  & 

*Tentricd«uin  BaUm,     ventricose-Ziip/ierf    £USi     or  £    ...     O.W    Gtutemala    ?  1835    D  fn-v 

"  The  genus  Cvcnoches  was  founded  by  Professor  Lindley, 
upon  a  remarkable  plant  from  Surinam  (C.  Loddigesii),  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  wings  of  a  swan,  as  did  the  column  to  the  long  arching 
neck  of  the  same  graceful  bird ;  and  these  peculiarities  are  weU 
expressed  in  the  term  Cycnoches  (swan-neck).  For  upwards  of 
four  years,  the  genus  had  consisted  of  only  a  solitary  i^secies ; 
when  a  second  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  C.  ven- 
tricosum,  which  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Istapa, 
by  Mr.  Skinner."  {Batem.  Orchid,,  Part  I.) 

REVIEWS- 
ART.  I.     Ladies*  Botany  ;  or,  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Natural  System  qjf  Botany.   Vol.  11.     By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  &C-,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

After  the  favourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lindley's  Ladiei  Botany,  it  having 
already  gone  through  three  editions,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  respecting  the  second  volume,  than  that  it  is  executed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  first.  The  number  of  letters  in  the  first 
volume  was  25 ;  and  the  volume  before  us  extends  the  number 
to  50.  The  plates  are  admirably  executed,  from  original  draw- 
ings; and  the  letterpress  is  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  that  no 
person,  from  seeing  it  and  referring  to  the  plates,  can  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  out  the  author's  meaning.  This 
work  will  do  more  towards  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  botany, 
and  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  plants  which  consists  in  know- 
ing something  more  of  them  than  merely  their  names,  tiian  any 
other  work  that  ever  was  publbhed.     It  cannot  be  sufficiently 
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recommended  to  the  young  gardener;  or  to  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  infuse  into  his  children  a  kind  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
calculated,  perhaps,  to  contribute  more  to  their  happiness  than 
any  other,  in  whatever  station  of  life,  or  part  of  the  world,  they 
may  be  placed. 


Art.  II.  Icones  Plantarum  ;  or,  Figures,  vaith  brief  descriptive  Cha* 
meters  and  Remarks,  of  nevo  or  rare  Plants,  selected  Jrom  the 
Author's  Herbarium,  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H., 
LL.D.,  F.R.,  A.,  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III. ;  14^.  each.  The 
Work  to  be  completed  with  Part  IV. 

This  work  consists,  as  the  title  implies,  of  engravings  of 
plants,  with  short  technical  characters  and  descriptive  remarks. 
The  engravings  are  lithographic,  and  they  arc  very  characteristic- 
ally executed.  The  three  parts  published  contain  each  50  8vo 
plates,  and  50  corresponding  leaves  of  letterpress.  The  best 
idea  of  the  kind  of  plants  figured  will  be  obtained  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  prospectus :  — 

'*  The  rich  collections,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  compose  the 
author's  herbarium,  will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  subjects ;  among  which, 
preference  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  those  that  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
novelty,  their  structure,  or  their  history ;  particularly  from  the  vast  treasures 
that  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Wight,  from  the 
East  Indies ;  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walker,  from  Ceylon ;  by  the  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Baxter,  Gann,  and  Lawrence,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
by  Messrs.  Oillies,  Tweedie,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  &c^  from  South 
America ;  and  by  Messrs.  Drummond,  Douglas,  and  Tolmie,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  New  World  ;  besides  many  collections  of  minor  extent,  but  not 
of  less  importance,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  from  other  cele-* 
brated  botanists  and  travellers.  An  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  favourite  science  has  alone  induced  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  undertake  this 
work,  certainly  not  the  expectation  of  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for,  even 
should  the  publication  meet  with  the  success  that  his  fondest  wishes 
might  anticipate,  yet  the  price  set  upon  it  is  so  low  as  to  forbid  any  hope  of 
profit." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  this  being  one  of  the  cheapest 
botanical  works  ever  published,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  original ;  as  no  plant  is  figured  in  it  that  has  been 
figured  elsewhere. 


Art.  III.  First  annual  Report,  Laws,  and  Transactions  of  the  JBo* 
tanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Instituted  March  17*  1836.  Pamph. 
8vo,  53  pages.     Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  i^  is  the  formation 
of  provincial  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  persons  of  similar  pursuits.     The  good 
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that  will  be  effected  by  such  associations,  both  to  science  and  to 
society,  is  far  greater  than  can  be  at  present  foreseen.  Tliat 
Edinburgh  was  ripe  for  something  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from 
the  great  number  of  resident  members,  of  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, who  have  all  enlisted  themselves  under  its  banners,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  March  17. 18S6.  The  original 
founders  are  Drs.  Graham,  Greville,  Neill,  Balfour,  Barry,  and 
Parnell ;  and  David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie.  Dr.  Graham 
is  President;  W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Secretary;  and  James 
M'Nab,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Grarden, 
Curator.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  general  views 
and  objects  of  the  Society :  — 

*<  It  is  intended  that  the  Society  shall  turn  its  attention  to  the  whole  range 
of  botanical  science,  and  such  parts  of  other  branches  of  natural  history  as 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  it. 

*  It,  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  these,  — 

"  1.  Bv  holding  periodical  meetings  for  the  interchange  of  botanical  inform- 
ation; tor  the  reading  of  original  papers,  or  translations,  abstracts^  or 
reviews  of  botanical  works,  regarding  any  branch  of  botanical  knowledge, 
practical,  physiological,  or  geographical ;  and  the  application  of  such  know* 
ledge  to  agriculture  or  the  arts. 

*'2.  By  the  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  an  herbarium  of  forei|p  and 
British  plants,  and  of  a  library  and  museum  for  general  consultation  and 
reference. 

**  3.  hy  distributing  annually  amongst  the  members  the  duplicates  received, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  formation  of  authenticated  herbaria  wherever 
the  Society's  correspondence  extends,  and  affording  to  botanists  at  a  distance 
opportunities  of  comparison  and  reference  as  accurate  as  are  enjoyed  by 
those  having  access  to  the  herbarium  in  Edinburgh. 

"  4.  By  printing  and  distributing  along  with  their  collections  of  duplicates 
short  annual  reports,  and  inviting  enquines  to  doubtful  questions. 

''5.  By  printing,  from  time  to  time,  cataioeues  of  plants,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  their  geographical  £stribution,  and  furthering  the 
principle  of  exchange. 

*<  6.  By  making  botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  distant  parts  of  Britain. 

^  7.  By  a])pointing  local  secretaries,  from  whom,  in  their  respective  districts, 
all  information  regarding  the  Society's  objects  and  proceedings  may  be 
obtained." 


Art*  IV,  The  Orckidacece  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  By  James 
Bateman,  Esq.  Part  I.  Imp.  folio.  Ridgway  and  Sons^  London, 
1837. 

.  We  have  already  (p.  224.)  announced  this  work,  and  given 
some  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  contain ;  and  to  this  an- 
nouncement, in  the  first  place,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.  We 
have  been  favoured  by  the  publisher  with  a  view  of  Part  I., 
which  may  be  described  as  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  of  tbe 
kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  plates  is  not  superior  to  some  which  have  appeared 
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in  the  Floral  Cabinet :  for  example,  the  Cattl^ya  Loddiges//,  in 
that  work ;  but  in  Mr.  Bateman's  publication  the  plates  are 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  the  Floral  Cabinet, 
being  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  1  ft.  10  in.  broad.  They  are  drawn  on 
stone,  and  each  is  coloured  with  the  same  care  and  high  finish 
as  if  it  were  an  original  drawing. 

The  titlepage  has  a  border  composed  of  Mexican  ornaments, 
chiefly  taken  from  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from 
the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  got  up  for  His  Lord- 
ship by  our  friend  M.  Aiglio,  and  of  which  only  a  very  few  copies 
were  printed,  and  sold  at  one  hundred  guineas  each.  One 
thousand  guineas  a  copy  would  not  have  repaid  His  Lordship, 
who  ruined  himself  by  this  work,  and  died  some  time  ago  in 
prison.  At  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Bateman's  titlepage,  are  five 
mountains  in  perspective  rising  from  the  sea,  which  are  the  arms 
of  Guatemala  ;  and  at  the  top  is  an  opuntia  growing  out  of  a 
rock,  also  rising  from  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  a  serpent  with  its  beak  and  claws ; 
which,  our  author  informs  us,  are  the  arms  of  Mexico. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  words  "  A  few  general 
remarks ;"  and  respecting  the  initial  letter  A,  the  author  has 
the  following  note : — "  The  initial  letter  is  formed  by  the  arms  of 
Guatemala.  *  The  five  mountains  denote  the  five  mountain- 
ous states  into  which  that  kingdom  is  divided :  they  are  sur*- 
mounted  by  a  rainbow,  under  which  is  seen  the  *  cap  of  liberty.' 
We  had  intended  the  device  to  have  served  for  an  *0;*  but, 
when  we  came  to  collect  our  ideas,  we  could  find  none  which 
began  with  that  letter,  so  we  were  constrained  to  make  it  stand 
for  an  *A,'  for  which,  fortunately  enough,  it  does  equally 
well.  The  same  arms  (but  without  the  'cap  of  liberty')  appear 
at  the  base  of  our  frontispiece,  at  the  top  of  which  are  placed  an 
eagle  and  cactus,  the  arms  of  Mexico.  The  ornaments  which 
m^e  up  the  rest  of  the  device  are  taken  from  Mexican  monu- 
ments in  th«  British  Museum,  or  from  the  splendid  work  of 
Lord  Kingsbury.  We  must  except,  however,  the  flower,  which 
is  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  square  compartment  on  either  side : 
this  is  the  celebrated  *  Fior  de  Lince*  of  Hernandez,  fi-om  whose 
work  it  is  borrowed.  That  Mr.  Brandard,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  drawn  the  design,  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
admirable  skill,  no  one,  we  trust,  will  be  disposed  to  deny." 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  notices  the  great  extent  of  the 
species  of  this  order,  which  was  not  even  suspected  till  within 
the  last  few  years ;  though  orchideous  epiphytes  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  terms  by  Rumphius,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
the  Angraecums  in  the  Herbarium  Amboinense.  His  chapter 
opens  with  the  following  passage :  —  "  Now  come  we  to  describe 
a  noble  family  of  plants,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  always 
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its  dwelling  aloft  apou  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  «1iid 
scorns  the  lowly  ground  ;  like  the  seats  and  castles  of  the  grot. 
which  are  usaally  built  in  elevated  situations.  •  •  •  .  Ancl, 
bility  is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  and  dignified  atiire,  sb 
this  tribe  of  plants  has  a  towering  mode  of  growrtli,  qaite  pe* 
culiar  to  itselC"     Hernandez,  **  the  Hiny  of  New  Spam,"  who 
flourished  in  1650,  dedicated  one  of  the  Orchid^ceas,  as  the  love- 
liest plant  of.  the  Mexican  flora,  to  the  Lyncean  Academicians  of 
Rome ;    by  whom  it  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  pecoliu' 
emblem  of  their  learned  body.     This  Fior  de  Lince  of  He 
dez,  Mr.  Bateman  thinks,  was  probably  an  anguloa ;  a   ^ 
which  has  been  only  recently  introduced  into  Britain.      Pli 
paid  great  attention  to  the  Orchid^cese,  and  published   gaod 
figures  of  many  of  the  species.     Linnaeus  was  acquainted  with 
100  species ;  a  fourth  part  of  which,  as  they  grew  upon  trees,  he 
included  in    his   genus  Epidendrum.      *<  What  would   be  the 
astonishment  of  that  father  of  botany,"  exclaims  Mr.  Batemanv 
^^  could  he  now  but  bdiold  his  lovely  epidendrum  multiplied  inla 
200  genera !  and  his  100  Orchidacese  increased  to  2O0O  !      Kaj, 
what  if  he  were  assured  that  even  our  knowledge  of  the  tribe 
was  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  half 
had  been  hitherto  discovered  !  Dr.  Lindley  has  already  described 
upwards  of  1000  in  his  Malaxideae,  Epidendreae, 'and  Vandec. 
to  which   a   supplement  of  500  might  now  be  added;    asd, 
besides  these,  there  are  the  Ophrydeae,  which  will  comprehend  si 
least  500  more." 

*^  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  divide  the  species  of 
the  order  amongst  them  into  three  nearly  equal  proportions  (for  the  fev 
which  Europe  produces  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  the  account}  ;  and  the 
closer  we  approach  the  tropics,  the  more  numeroiis  and  beautiuil  they  be- 
come.    Arrived,  at  length,  within  the  precincts  of  the  torrid  zone,  we  find 
them  no  longer  '  prone  on  the  ground,'  as  heretofore,  but  consfMcuous  oo 
the  branches  of  the  most  rugged  trees  of  the  dampest  and  wildest  forests, 
attracting  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  from  afar,  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their 
colours,  or  arresting  his  attention  by  their  delicious  fragrance.    And  here  we 
must  take  occasion  to  observe,  that,  although  plants  o'i  this  descripticm  as 
not  unfrequenUy  termed  '  parasitic,'  the  epithet  is  altogether  misapplied ;  lor, 
while  the  parasites  prey  upon  the  vital  juices  of  their  victims,  and  perish  with 
them,  the  '  epiphj^tes '  denve  nothing  but  their  stay,  or  local  habitation,  from 
the  plants  on  which  they  have  established  themselves ;  and  continue  to  flou- 
rish and  flower,  indifferent  whether  their  supporters  live  or  die.     The  great 
majority  of  the  Orchidacese  of  the  tropics  belong  to  the  latter,  or  q>^ibytic, 
class ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  that  do  not,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
the  same  ingenious  Rumphius  to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert.   After  noticing,  in  terms  of  due  commendation,  the  dignified  habits  of 
most  of  the  tribe,  he  proceeds,  with  a  sigh,  to  remark  that,  '  amaag  these 
vegetable  nobles,  just  as  among  the  nobles  of  mankind,  soose  d^enerate  intti- 
viduals  are  ever  to  be  found,  who  are  on  the  ground  always,  and  seem  to 
constitute  a  class  of  their  own.'    But  it  is  not  merely  in  their  habits  that  the 
terrestrial  species  are  placed  below  the  epiphytes,  they  are  also  greatly  inferior 
to  them  in  singularity  and  beauty. 
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*'  The  Orchidacese  of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  globe  have 
features  of  their  own,  so  marked  and  peculiar,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  practised 
eye  would  have  little  difficulty  in  referring  even  a  totally  new  form  to  its  pro- 
per habitation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pendent  stems  and  graceful  flowers 
of  many  of  the  dendrobiums,  eerides,  and  their  allies,  give  a  character  <A 
beauty  and  lightness  to  the  orchidaceous  flora  of  tropical  India,  which  con- 
trasts most  strongly  with  the  clumsy  pseudobulbs  of  the  bolbophyUums,  or  the 
long  tails  of  the  angrsecums  of  Africa.  Again,  in  America,  the  characteristic 
features  are,  the  upright  vegetation  Tas  distinguished  from  the  pendent)  of  the 
epidendrums,  the  long  straggling  nower-spikes  of  many  of  the  oncidiums, 
and  a  much  greater  variety  of  grotesque  and  manreUous  forms  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World. 

'*  The  uses  to  which  the  plants  of  this  fiamily  are  applied  are  few ;  but,  in 
several  instances,  highly  romantic.  In  Demerara,  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
poisons,  the  *  Wourali,'  is  thickened  b^  the  juice  of  the  catasetums ;  and,  in 
Amboyna,  the  true  '  Elixir  of  Love,'  is  prepared  from  the  minute  farina4ike 
seeds  of  the  Grammatophyiium  speciosum,  which  plant  has  just  been  received 
in  England,  in  a  living  state,  from  Mr.  Cummin^.  We  tremble  for  the  conse- 
ouences,  if  what  Rumphius  says  of  its  properties  be  true;  asserting,  as  he 
ooes,  *  Mulierem  prosequi  amore  talem,  a  quo  hane  farinara  cum  cibo,  vel 
potUf  acccpit! '  In  Mexico,  where  the  '  language  of  flowers '  is  understocMi  by 
all,  the  Orchidaceae  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  entire  alphabet.  Kot  an  infant 
is  baptised,  not  a  marriage  is  celebrated,  nor  a  funeral  obsequy  performed,  at 
whien  the  aid  of  these  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives,  to 
assist  the  expression  of  thdr  feelings.  They  are  offered  by  the  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  his  favourite  saint;  by  the  lover,  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress ;  and  by 
the  sorrowing  survivor,  at  the  grave  of  his  friend ;  whether,  in  short,  on  fast 
days  or  feast  days,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  in  moments  of  distress,  these 
flowers  are  sought  for  with  an  avidity  which  would  seem  to  say  that  there  was 
no  sympathy  like  theirs ;  — thus  *  Flor  de  los  Santos,'  *  I^r  de  Corpus,'  *  Flor  de 
los  Muertos,' '  Flor  de  Maio,' '  No  me  Elvides '  (or  forget  me  not),  are  but  a 
few  names  out  of  the  many  that  mieht  be  cited  to  prove  the  high  consider- 
ation in  which  our  favourites  are  held  in  the  New  w  orld.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  honours  that  are  paid  to  them ;  for  Hernandez  assures  us  that,  in  Mexico, 
the  Indian  chiefs  set  the  very  highest  value  on  their  blossoms,  for  the  sake  of 
their  great  beaut]^,  strange  figure,  and  delightful  perfume;  while,  in  the  East 
Indies,  if  Rumphius  is  to  be  credited,  the  flowers  themselves  positively  refuse 
to  be  worn,  except  by  princesses  or  ladies  of  high  rank.  In  Honduras,  again, 
the  large,  hollow,  cylindrical  stalks  of  a  fine  species  of  Epidendrum  are  made 
into  trumpets  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  ;  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  several  of  the  more  succulent  species  are  used  instead  of  resin  for 
the  strings  of  their  guitars.  The  following  are,  however,  almost  the  only 
known  instances  in  which  the  tribe  do  any  direct  service  to  mankind.  The 
bulbs  of  Maxillaria  bicolor  contain  a  large  (|uantity  of  an  insipid  watery  fluid, 
which  is  greedily  sucked  by  the  poor  natives  of  Peru  in  ihe  dry  season. 
A  fluid  of  a  similar  nature  is  obtained  from  what  is  probably  a  Iselia  in  Mexico, 
and  is  administered  as  a  cooling  draught  in  fevers.  From  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  orchises,  even  in  Europe,  the  nutritive  substance  called  '  salep '  is  ob- 
tained ;  in  New  Zealand,  certain  species  are  of  considerable  importance  as 
esculents ;  and,  in  Guiana,  the  soles  of  the  shoemaker  are  much  indebted  to 
the  viscid  matter  obtained  from  the  catasetums  and  cyrtopodiums,  as  are 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indian.  In  this  list  the  vanilla  is  not  included, 
as  that  plant  has  recently  been  separated  (no  doubt,  most  judiciously)  by  Dr. 
Lindley  from  the  natural  order  Orchidaceae,  and  constituted  the  type  of  a 
new  order  of  its  own."  (paged.) 

"  If  the  Orchidaceae  have  few  uses,"  continues  Mr.  Bateman, 
^'  they  yield  us  pleasure  of  an  intellectual  kind,  and  so  intense 
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that  it  might  attract  the  man  of  pleasure  by  its  splendour ;  the 
virtuoso,  by  its  rarity ;  and  the  man  oF  science,  by  its  novelty  and 
extraordinary  character."  This,  Mr.  Bateman  considers,  will 
account  for  the  Orchido-mania  which  now,  he  says,  ^^  pervades 
all,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  to  such  a  marvellous  ex- 
tent. It  has  extended,"  he  continues,  <^  to  the  Continent,  and 
promises  to  rival  in  Intensity  the  Haarlem  mania  for  tulips." 

The  Orchido-mania  is  based,  however,  he  adds,  on  a  much 
better  foundation  than  that  for  tulips ;  *^  for,  while  mere  abstract 
beauty  is  all  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  one,  full  fifty 
good  reasons  may  be  brought  forward  to  excuse,  and  even  justify, 
the  other."  Of  these  reasons,  the  most  attractive  is  the  beauty 
of  Orchid^cese ;  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Bateman 
says,  the  most  sceptical  will  allow,  though  our  collections  are 
still  in  their  infancy ;  "  but,  when  come  to  see  in  all  their 
glory,  and  arranged  in  our  stoves,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  mutual  contrast  and  luxuriant  foliage,  such  plants  as  the 
Grammatophyllums  and  Saccolobiums  of  the  Spice  Islands !  or 
the  Dendrobiums  of  India !  !  or  the  Catleyas,  Sobrateas,  Stan* 
hopeas,  and  Oncidiums  of  America ! ! !  then,  at  least,  all  will 
admit  that  the  eye  never  before  rested  on  a  mass  of  such  sur- 
passing loveliness ;  composed  as  it  will  be  of  an  assemblage  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  considered  the  choicest  ornament  of 
the  country  where  it  spontaneously  grows."  In  a  note,  Mr. 
Bateman  adds :  ^^  Should  there  be  any,  especially  among  the 
softer  sex,  who  may  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  hard  names 
which  botanists  have  given  to  these  plants,  the  fair  obiectors 
may  adopt  (if  they  prefer  them),  those  by  which  they  are  known 
in  their  respective  localities ;  such  as  the  following,  for  example, 
which  are  the  simple  appellations  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
Mexican  species  ;  viz.: — 'Tzauhxilotl,*  ^Amazauhtli,'  ^Coatzonte 
coxochitl,'  *  Chichiltic  tepetlauhxochitl.  *  " 

As  to  the  fragrance  of  the  Orchidaceae,  our  author  adds,  — 

**  We  question  whether  *  Araby  the  blest '  can  boast  of  any  perfumes  that 
can  at  all  compete  in  sweetness  with  those  exhaled  by  such  plants  as 
Angrsecum  odoratissimum  LindL  MS,,  Tetrapeltis  fragrans,  Aerides  odoratum, 
and  Epidendrum  aromaticum.  Other  species  emit  odours  which  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  smell  of  a  dru^ist's  shop  (Stanhopea  grandifloraX  of  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  (Bolbophylium  coccineum),  of  fresh  hay  (Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum),  of  wallflowers  (^Acropera  Loddigesii),  of  violets  (Maxillaria 
atropurpurea),  ot  pomatum  (Aendes  odoratum),  of  aniseed  (Epidendrum 
anisatum),  and  angelica  (E.  umbellatum);  ofnoyeau  (Maxillaria  crassifolia), 
of  cinnamon  (M.  aromatica),  of  allspice  (Gongora  atropurpurea),  of  citron 
(Burlingtonia  Candida),  of  musk  ^Dendrobium  moschatum^,  and  of  honey 
(Cycnoches  Loddigesii).  Some  or  these  ^eld  no  fragrance,  except  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  there  are  others  which,  like  Epidendrum  nocturnum  and 
Brasavola  nodosa,  are  aromatic  only  by  night;  and  there  are  none,  we 
believe,  which  are  positively  offensive  at  any  hour  either  of  the  night  or 
day." 
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The  third  of  the  "fifty  good  reasons"  in  favour  of  the  Or- 
chido-mania  is,  the  generally  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  of 
this  tribe ;  for,  though  the  flowers  of  Stanh6pe/z,  Catasetum,  and 
such  genera,  are  of  a  fleeting  nature,  yet  many  of  the  Epid^n- 
dresB  retain  their  flower-spikes  in  perfection  for  weeks,  and 
even  for  months,  together.  The  remainder  of  the  Introduction 
is  to  be  continued  in  future  parts. 

The  plants  figured  in  Part  I.  are,  1.  Oncidium  leucochilum, 
2.  Catasetum  maculatum,  3.  Oncidium  Cavcndish/^7ii/m,  4.  O. 
ornithorh^nchum  {Hart.  Brit.y  No.  22683.),  and,  5.  Cycn6ches 
ventricosum,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  o\xv  Fieri  cultural 
Notices^  p.  506.,  appended  to  the  letterpress.  Of  Oncidium  leu- 
cochilum is  a  vignette,  representing  the  mountains  of  Istapa, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr.  Branston,  from  a  spirited  sketch 
by  J.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  made  while  out  at  sea,  in  1834.  At 
the  end  of  Catasetum  maculatum  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
back  of  ^l^tta  gigant^a  (the  cockroach),  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  the  extensive  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilbraham  of  Rode  Hall.  The  insect  arrived  in  this 
country  in  a  box  of  OrchidsicesB ;  upon  which,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  he  must  have  made  many  a  hearty  meal. 
At  the  end  of  Oncidium  Cavendishwwww  is  a  front  view  of  the 
same  insect.  Appended  to  the  description  on  Oncidium  orni- 
thorh^nchum  is  the  the  front  of  a  ruinous  old  ecclesiastical 
building,  existing  in  a  village'  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  in  which  mass  is  occasionally  performed. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  wealthy 
amateurs  of  plants  in  this  country,  that  nearly  80  copies  of  this 
work  are  already  subscribed  for :  the  total  number  printed  is 
only  120.  Of  course,  this  number  can  never  repay  the  author; 
but,  happily  for  him,  repayment  is  but  a  minor  consideration. 
He  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  the  higher  meed  of  fame.  The 
drawings  are  chiefly  by  Miss  Drake,  and  they  have  been 
lithographed  by  Gauci. 


Art.  V.  Nevo  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  SfCf  published  in 
Italy,  during  the  Years  1835  and  1836.  CommuDicated  by  Signor 
G.  Manetti. 

Herbabiuu  PedemorUanunij  Sfc,  The  Native  Plants  of  Piedmont,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System ;  with  some  Exotic  Plants,  introduced  under 
their  respective  Orders.    Kdited  bv  A.  Colla.     Turin,  June,  1836. 

De  Ptantarum  Amoribus,  <J-c.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants ;  an  inaugural  Dis- 
course, pronounced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pellegrino,  &c.,  on  his  receiving  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     Padua,  1836 ;  pp.  20. 

Flora  Medica,  ^c.  A  Description,  with  coloured  figures,  of  all  the  Plants 
comprised  in  the  Neapolitan  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  of  all  the  Plants  used  in 
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MecBciiie,  Smi^eiy,  and  Phannacy ,  and  for  Drags  and  Herbs,  in  tbe  1 
Sicily.     Compiled  by  Dr.  Stefiino  delle  Cbiage.    Naples,  1835. 

Dbaonario  del  Bigattiare,  S^c.  Dictionary  of  tbe  Silk  boose ;  or,  ObiOT- 
ations  on  all  tbe  Modes  adopted  for  cultirating  tbe  Mulberry  Tree,  aoid  rearkr 
^e  Silkworm ;  witb  practical  Rules  for  the  best  and  most  ecooomicai  MrfhnJ 
&c.    Milan,  1836;  8vo,  pp.  160. 

Del  Mai  del  Segjav^  CaUmacio,  o  Moscardino,  4-c.  On  the  Diseases  wia^ 
affect  Silkworms,  and  the  Mode  of  curing  tbem.  By  I>r,  A.  Bassi  de  Lod^ 
&c.    Lodi,  1836 ;  8vo,  pp.  62. 

Breoa  Gtdda  pel  Govemo  del  Bacchi  de  Seta^  S^c,  A  sbort  Gmde  ibr  manag 
ing  Silkworms,  compiled  by  Lorenzo  Molossi,  and  addressed  to  the  I  mdmn  <d 
the  State  of  Parma.     Parma,  1836 ;  12mo,  pp.  72. 

ArUomni  Beriolomii,  M,D.,  S^c^  IHssertatio  de  qmbusdam  nods  JPlamimim 
Specilmt,  S^c,  A  Dissertation  on  some  new  Species  of  Plants,  and  oo  oertaii 
old  Species.    By  Dr.  Bertolomi.    Bologna. 

UAgente  m  Campagna,  ^c.  The  Country  Steward ;  or.  Rules  cirawn  froB 
actual  Experiments,  for  improving  every  kind  of  Agricultural  Prodace,  ^»*<t^*^ 
to  the  Soil  of  Italy.  By  G.  A.  Ferrario.  3d  edit.  Afilan,  i836;  l2flK>, 
pp.  328. 

Delia  mdefinilfile  DtarabUith,  delia  Vita  nelle  Bestie,  ^c.  Of  the  imdefiBahk 
Durability  of  the  Lives  of  Cattle,  &c. ;  with  an  Appendix  of  the  LongeTitvaf 
Plants.    By  C.  A.  Bellani  of  Monza.     Milan,  1836 ;  8vo,  pp.  I04s. 

Cenfii  nella  Naiuravone  delle  Piante  Antiche^  Sfc,  Hints  on  the  NaturaiisatiQa 
of  the  useful  Plants,  and  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  Jhxaeaoc 
Economy  and  Medicine.     By  Antonio  Vistarini.     Pavia,  1836. 

ElemenU  di  Canchologia  Lhmeana^  S^c,  Elements  of  the  T^inn|»»^Mi  Systen 
of  Conchology,  illustrated  by  28  plates.  Translated  from  tbe  Knglish,  with 
copious  and  erudite  Notes  by  Professor  C.  G.  Malacome.    Milan,  1836 ;  Sfo. 

PlanUB  qu€Bdam  Maypti  ac  NvJbics^  S^c,  Enumeration  of  tbe  Plants  of 
E^t  and  Nubia,  with  Illustrations.  By  Dr.  Robarts  di  Vissiani,  Diiecior 
ot  tne  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Padua.  Padua,  1836  ;  Sro, 
pp.  44. 

Antotrqfia,  ^c,  Antotrofia ;  or,  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers.  By  Antonio 
Piccioli,  Botanic  Gardener  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Fkxcncc. 
Florence,  1835. 

Dixionario  porlabile  sui  mezzi  Pice  ejicaei,  ^c,  afugare  prindpaii  Inseeii  ed 
Ammali  eke  avreia  Datnno  alT Agricoflura,  4rc.  Portable  Dictionary  of  tbe  best, 
most  efficacious,  and  least  expensive  Modes  of  destroying  or  driving  away 
the  principal  Insects  and  Animals  which  are  found  injurious  in  Agriculture 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Compiled  by  A.  Palmieij,  Professor  of  CUnJcal 
Medico-Surgery  at  Foligno.     Foligno,  1835. 

lilruzione  nella  CulHvazione  dei  Gelsi  e  dei  Bacchi  da  Seta,  ^c.  Instructions 
as  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  Silkworms,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Peasant  of  Dalmatia.     Zara,  1835. 

Flora  Medico,  S^c.  An  alphabetical  and  explanatory  Catalogue  of  Medical 
Plants,  described  in  the  Italian  Language.  By  Dr.  A.  Alberri.  2d  ecfiL 
Milan,  1836. 

//  buon  Govemo  dei  Bacchi  da  Seta,  Sfc,  The  proper  Mode  of  manning  silk- 
worms, exemplified  by  a  Journal  kept  in  a  Silkoouse.  By  Count  Dandolo. 
3d  edit.,  with  copper-plates.     Milan,  1836;  8vo. 

Economia  riutica  per  lo  Regno  di  Napoli,  ^c.  Rural  Economy  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  8cc.  By  Luigi  Granate,  Regio  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Agriculture,  &c.,  at  Naples.     Naples  j  large  8vo,  pp.  388. 

Calendario  Georgico,  Sfc,  Gcorgical  Calendar  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Turin  for  the  year  1836. 

DeUa  CoUivazione  della  Barbabietola,  4rc.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet- 
root, the  Instructions  of  Matteo  Bonafous,  Director  of  the  Agrarian  School  of 
Turin.     Turin,  1836  ;  8vo. 

Filosqfia  dei  Fiori,  4rc,    The  Pliilosophy  of  Flowers.    By  Professor  G,  A- 
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Scazzola  Alessandrino.  Alexandria,  1836;  8vo,pp.  124.  There  are  in  this 
work  102  canzonets  on  the  qualities  and  allegorical  significations  of  various 
flowers. 

Flora  Comenscy  4*c.  The  Flora  of  Como,  disposed  according  to  the  System 
of  Linnaeus,  by  Professor  Or,  Comolli,  Imperial  Royal  Director  of  Licco,  &c. 
Como,  1836.  16mo. 

Guida  dei  Proprietard  che  dimorano  in  Campagna,  8fc,  Guide  for  Proprietors, 
who  reside  in  the  Country,  for  the  best  Mode  of  managing  their  Estates ; 
indicating  what  things  it  will  most  interesting  for  them  to  watch  over  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  with  meteorological  Observations  for  regulating  the  farm- 
ing operations  to  be  performed  in  each  month.     Volterra,  1836 ;  pp.  108. 

DeU  Ingrasto  deue  Facchie,  Spc  On  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  practical 
Instructions  by  Pietro  Onesti,  experimental  Farmer  to  the  Agncultural 
Society  at  RovUle.    Florence,  1836;  8vo,  pp.  24. 

Salia  CoUivasdone  del  Coka,  S^c.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Colza,  or  Rape 
Seed,  Memorial  of  Padre  Angelo  M.  Vita.  Cattamsetta,  1836  j  18mo, 
pp.  10. 

Scelte  di  Memorie  Agrom^  S^c.  Selection  oi  original  Agricultural  Essays,  and 
Extracts  from  those  Works,  which  are  of  most  Value  to  Italian  and  other 
Agriculturists.    Bologna. 

TVattato  sopra  la  CoUwazione  de*  Geltij  4rc.  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Mulberry.  By  Bartolomeo  Lorenzi ;  to  which  is  added  an  Eclogue  on  Silk- 
worms, treated  as  a  rural  Pastoral.  By  the  Abate  Lorenzo  Cuio.  Milan, 
1837;   8vo,  pp.  64. 

Trattato  siUla  CoUwazione,  4rc.y  del  Luppolo,  ^c.  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Hop;  with  a  Method  of  preserving  it,  and  retaining  its 
Properties.  By  Signor  Payen,  Chevalier  and  Chappellet,  Verona ;  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Notes  by  Signor  Alberto  Linneo  Taghabue.  Milan,  1836 ;  8vo, 
pp.  122. 

PeriodicaU,  which  are  in  part  devoted  to  AgricuUvre,  Emporio  di  tUiH  Co- 
gmaom.    Emporium  of  useful  Ejiowlqge.     Turin. 

Repetorio  d*  Agricoliuray  e  di  Scienzi  economiche  ed  induttriaU.  Repertory 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Sciences  connected  with  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industry.     Turin. 

Archwk  del  Proprietorio,  e  deW AgricoUore.    Annals  of  territorial  Economy 
and  Agriculture.    Piacenza. 

//  Progreuo  delle  Scienze,  delle  Lettere  e  delie  ArH.  Progress  of  the 
Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.     Naples. 

Contmvazione  degU  Atti  delT  /.  27.  Academie  dei  Georgophi,  e  Giomale 
Agrario  Totcano,  Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial-Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculturists,  and  Journal  ofTuscan  Agriculture.     Florence. 

Giomale  di  Commercio,  Artiy  Agricoltura,  e  Industria,  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Industry.    Rome. 

Indicatore  Pisano.    Pisan  Indicator.   Pisa.     • 

Giomale  Agrario  Lombardo-Feneto,  Agricultural  Journal  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.    Mikin. 


Art.  VI.  Salicetum^  sive  Salicum  Forma  ^tue  hodie  innotuere,  cfe- 
scripice  ei  systematice  dispositce.  Auct.  M.  Trautvetter.  Petersburg, 
1837. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  has  just  been  published  in 
Russia.  The  author  divides  the  genus  Salix  into  three  principal 
groups :  Pleiandrae,  Monandree,  and  Diandrae.  The  Plei&ndrae 
have  8  or  more  stamens  in  each  male  flower ;  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  fewer  in  the  upper  and  lower  flowers  of  a  catkin.    The 
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Mondndrse  have  only  one  stamen  in  each  male  flower,  which  con- 
sists of  two  vessels  closely  united.  The  anthers  are  many-celled: 
the  two  are  seldom  distinct,  and  have  their  filaments  constaotlj 
united  for  the  whole  length.  The  Didndrae  have  two  stameos, 
and  never  more,  in  each  male  flower ;  the  two  filaments  are  joined 
together,  but  not  so  closely  ds  to  serve  as  a  single  pollen  tubt 
In  this  first  number,  the  author  describes  SO  sorts  of  willows,  17 
of  which  belong  to  the  Pleifindrae ;  namely,  5^1ix  Bonplaodina 
H.  B.  et  K.J  pentkndra  />.,  Meyerawa  W.,  Sifsqf  ForsL,  fii- 
cata  H.  B.  et  K,,  Humboltiana  W.,  nigra  Marsh.^  HonsXmiiu 
Pursh,  oxyph^Ua  H.  B.  et  K.^  undulkta  Ekrh.,  lanceolita  Ah 
tri&ndra  2/.,  amygdalina  Z/.,  Villarsmwa  Fliigge,  andrqgyM 
Hoppe^  tetrasperma  Boxh.^  coluteoides  Mirb,  The  five  follow- 
ing are  doubtful:  — 5.  cordata  Milhl.,  rigida  MUkl^  ludds 
MUhl^  Purshiawa  Spreng.,  dubia  Trautv.  To  the  Monindiw be- 
long, 5.  Wilhelmsmwa  M.  B.,  microstachya  TurcZj  LambertwM 
Sm.,  purpiirea  Sm.,  Ledeboun*a»a  Trautv.,  //i&lixSin.,  Kocbww 
Trautv.,  and  caspica  PaU.  {BEfcho  du  Monde  Savant^  Sept  9. 
1837.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noiicesi 

Dry  Rot, — We  give  the  following  paper,  which  has  been  circuJated  aloiif 
with  a  lithographic  engraving,  for  the  sake  of  directing  attention  to  the  ^^P^ 
and  not  as  participating  in  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  WihoffVfm  n- 
present  two  sections  ofthe  trunks  of  trees ;  the  one  of  a  tree  which  has  been 
raised  from  seed  on  the  spot  without  transplanting,  and  in  which  the  anow 
rings  are  from  a  quarter  oi  an  inch  to  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  tiw 
the  other  the  section  of  a  transplanted  tree  100  years  of  age,  in  ^^"fM? 
annual  rings  are  from  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  three  sixteenths  of  an  iochn 
diameter.  The  author  of  the  paper  called  upon  us  some  months  ^/r 
showed  us  the  originals  whence  these  sections  were  drawn,  and  several  otbeBi 
confirmatory,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  bad  effects  of  transplanting  and  destrojfuy 
the  taproot. — Cond. 

«*  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot  ?  The  dry  rot  in  trees  is  fi<que?«yj 
consequence  of  transplanting;  because  in  removing  them  the  taproot  isjj^ 
stroyed,  in  which  root  is  contained  the  honey  or  milk  that  is  as  indtspennoK 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree  as  marrow  is  to  that  of  the  animal  bone.—"  • 
seedling  tree  that  has  not  been  transplanted  subject  to  dry  rot  ?  ^^•'^ijif 
tree  that  has  been  tapped  liable  to  dry  rot  ?  It  is ;  for  by  tapping,  you  ^^'^^ 
from  the  tree  juices  that  are  essential  to  its  well-being. — How  does  a  tree 
derive  nourishment  ?  Chiefly  by  means  of  the  taproot,  at  the  lower  cxtn^/ 
of  which  there  is  a  cup  or  bladder  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  boin 
into  which  the  mercury  descends  at  the  foot  of  the  barometer.  ^^"''°§j?! 
winter  months,  the  honey  or  milky  substance  is  secured  in  this  cup  or  ^^i 
but  in  the  spring  it  ascends  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  insinuates  itscu 
through  the  different  circles  of  which  the  trunk  is  composed.  These  tf* 
called  growth  circles ;  the  circles  formed  by  the  sap  are,  by  way  of  ^B<^1 
called  sap  circles .  The  age  of  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  number  o 
growth  circles ;  and  by  them  also  may  be  ascertained  the  four  cardinal  P^*?* 
for  an  every  tree  the  width  of  the  circles  in  that  part  of  the  trunk  vnko  tf 
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exposed  to  the  north,  is  much  less  than  in  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
south  :  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  heart  or  pitn  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk,  but  much  nearer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  side.  B^  attending  to 
this,  Indians,  who  in  extensive  forests  had  lost  their  way,  have  m  the  absence 
of  the  sun  been  enabled  to  travel,  as  by  compass :  this,  of  course,  was  ascer« 
tained  by  cutting  a  young  tree  horizontally. »•  Do  you  consider  the  seed  of  a 
transplanted  tree  to  be  good?  No;  because  it  does  not  receive  proper 
nounshment.— You  said  that  a  tree  cannot  be  transplanted  without  ii\)ury  to 
the  taproot ;  is  there  a  probability  of  injuring  the  tree  in  any  other  respect  ? 
Yes ;  great  care  should  be  taken  place  to  the  tree  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  north  and  south  as  that  in  which  it  originally  stood :  of  this,  Virgil 
writes, — 

*  Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 

The  heav'n's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark. 

And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 

Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide : 

So  strong  is  custom :  such  effects  can  use 

In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce/        Georgics,  ii.  362. 
In  what  wav  do  you  ascertain  whether  timber,  either  standing  or  felled,  has 
dr^  rot  ?   By  boring  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  into  the  heart  of  the  tree : 
this,  however,  to  prevent  injury,  should  be  done  near  the  but  end. —  WUUam 
Dupe,  GunmaAer,    Oxford,  1837." 

Uses  of  GarRc,  —  According  to  the  Chinese  physicians,  this  root  possesses 
the  faculty  of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions ;  giving  fresh  vigour ;  raising 
the  drooping  moral  and  physical  faculties ;  and  restoring  to  health  and  em- 
bonpomt  the  victim  of  debauchery.  It  is  also  said  that  a  bit  of  the  root, 
chewed  by  a  man  running  a  race,  will  prevent  his  competitor  from  getting  the 
start  of  him.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  same  prooerty  is  attributed  to 
garlic  when  given  to  horses ;  and  the  Hungarian  jockeys  frequent] v  tie  a  clove 
of  it  to  their  racers*  bits,  when  the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the 
moment  they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  proved  that  no  horse 
will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in  the  stable  has  been 
rubbed  with-  the  juice  of  this  plant.  I  had  occasion  to  ascertain  this  fact. 
A  horse  of  mine  was  in  the  same  stall  with  one  belonging  to  a  brother  officer : 
mine  fell  away,  and  refused  his  food ;  while  his  companion  throve  uncommonly 
well.  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  German  groom,  who  had  charge  of  the  pros- 
perous animal,  had  recourse  to  this  vile  stratagem.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
men  who  eat  garlic  knock  up,  upon  a  march,  the  soldiers  who  have  not  made 
use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French  armies,  there  existed 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when  troops  were  on  a  march."  (ilfiY- 
UngefCs  Curiosiiies  of  Medical  Experience,    Lit,  Gaz,,  Jan.  28.  1837.) 

New  esculent  Sea^Weed,  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  respecting  a  new  esculent  sea- 
weed, which  possesses  nutritious  properties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Iceland  moss,  without  any  of  the  bitter  principle  which  renders  that  plant  so 
disagreeable  to  many.  This  fucus,  of  which  specimens  have  lately  been 
brought  from  Calcutta,  is  said  to  contain  54  parts  of  starch  in  100,  and  to  be 
employed  in  larse  quantities  by  the  Chinese,  who  form  with  it  an  agreeable 
ana  refreshing  jelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceylon,  and  has 
been  much  employed  by  the  medical  profession  in  Calcutta.  The  jelly  is  said 
to  be  quite  equal  to  blanc  manger,  (Edinb.  Joum.  of  Nat.  Hist,,  Aug.,  1837.^ 
Retaining  and  absorbing  Heat  in  the  open  Ground,  —  Gardeners  may  find  it 
desirable  to  bring  forward  a  favourite  plant  in  the  open  border  by  extra  heat  in 
the  soil,  and  by  fiquid  manure;  and  for  this  purpose  the  folio winff  extract  from 
an  excellent  work  (Matthew  on  Naval  Timher)  affords  a  useful  hint:  — "  In 
cases  where,  from  the  moistness  and  coldness  of  the  ground  in  early  summer, 
there  was  a  torpor  in  the  action  of  the  roots,  and,  in  consequence,  the  de- 
veloping leaves  have  withered  up  under  an  arid  atmosphere,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  the  root  to  action  by  the  application  of  warm  water, 
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covering  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  dry  titter,  to  confine  the  heat ; 
have  also  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  root  action  by  increasing  the  te 
perature  of  cold  light-coloured  soSs,  by  strewing  soot  on  the  sur&ce  far  a 
yard  or  two  around  the  plant,  and  by  nearly  covering  a  like  distance  by  pieoa 
of  black  trap  rock,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  success  frcMn  the  pieca 
of  trap  appeared  greatest :  the^-  diminished  the  evaporation  from  the  groaDd, 
and  thence  there  is  less  loss  of  heat,  and  of  necessary  moisture  ;  and,  being  « 
once  very  receptive  of  radiant  caloric,  and  a  good  conductor,  they  quiddly 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  when  bodies^ 
from  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  are  receiving  much  more  heat  froai 
it  than  they  are  giving  out  by  radiation."  {MaUAew  on  Naval  T\mAtr^ 
p.  39.)  Those  who  cannot  command  soot  or  trap  rock  may  use  coal  droa^ 
or  pieces  of  coal,  laying  them  close  together  all  round  the  pUuit.  Roses  any 
be  brought  earlier  into  bloom  in  this  way ;  and  we  have  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  vigour  of  growth  by  the  same  means,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  liquid  manure,  in  the  Siberian  cow  parsnep  (fTeracleum  giganteiim). 
— -Com/. 

Powetful  Antiseptic.  —  Professor  Hare  of  Philadelphia  has  obtained,  by 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid*  a  liquor  which,  when  saturated  with  ammonia  and  purified  by 
a  second  distillation,  possesses  an  antiseptic  power  superior  to  that  of  creosote. 
Thus,  one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  four  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
oil  of  turpentine  in  water,  was  sweet  and  pure  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  same  milk  turned  sour  in  twentv-four  hoars. 
Two  drops  of  the  oil  itself,  when  dropped  into  a  quart  of  milk,  prevented 
its  coagulation  for  nine  days ;  and,  although  it  did  finally  curdle,  it  yet  remaiDed 
sweet  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Two  pieces  of  meat  were  preserved  in  the 
same  manner  for  several  months.  Many  other  substances  have  been  preserved 
in  the  same  manner.  {VE'cho  du  Monde  Savant ^  Aug.  30.  1837.) 
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Improvement  of  Agriculture,  —  A  sura  of  500,000  fiwics  is  about  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  1838.  This  amount,  which  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  allowed,  is  another  proof  of  the  interest  which  is  every  day  attached  to 
the  progress  of  this  art.  {L'JS'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  12. 1837.) 

Remarkable  Oak  and  Beech, — At  Cambaniere,  in  the  Forest  of  Hautaniboot, 
Black  Mountain,  there  is  a  tree  presenting  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 
An  oak  and  a  beech  have  grown  so  close  together,  that  their  trunks  appear  as 
one;  and  the  head  is  composed  of  branches,  some  having  the  foliage  o^  the 
oak,  and  others  that  of  the  beech.  (Ibid) 

BoUwt/Uer,  Departement  du  Haut  RhiUy  Sept,  30.  1837.  —  I  send  you  our 
priced  Catalogue  of  hardy  Tiees  and  Shrubs  for  insertion  in  your  Arborehm 
Bntanmcuniy  on  the  terms  proposed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Number  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  November,  1836 ;  but  I  wish  you 
state  to  your  readers  that  this  catalogue  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  oar 
collection,  but  onU  such  plants  as  we  have  propagated  in  quantities.  We  bare 
a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  plants, 
and  some  of  which  we  have  only  one  plant ;  but  of  all  these  we  shaU  have 
plants  for  sale  in  a  year  or  two.  You  ask  the  extent  of  our  nursery,  &c.  It 
contains  125  acres  (50  hectares);  and  we  employ,  on  an  average  throughout 
the  year,  150  men.  We  have  above  100  sashes  of  green-house,  besides  several 
hundred  feet  of  pits  in  frames,  all  used  in  propagation.  Among  our  newest 
articles,  is  a  seedling  /Rhododendron  arboreum,  a  hybrid  between  that  plant 
and  Azalea  indica  &lba.  It  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  we  have  great  expect- 
ations  from  it.  Its  leaves  are  very  remarkable,  and  I  hope  its  flowers  wij)  not 
be  less  so.  —  Napoleon  Baumann, 
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GERMANY. 

Botanic  Garden^  Berlin,  Sept,  27.  1837.  —  Among  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  received  here  within  the  last  few  years  are,  iJ^lnus  subcord^ta>  bar- 
bata;  P6pulus  /aurifoh'a;  Qu^rcus  Th6mast,  brutia;  Pinus  brutia;  i4^cer  neapo- 
litanum,  Lonfcera  Ledebouriawa,  Priinus  Maraskino,  C6rylu8  mong6hca, 
Pteroc&rpa  cauc&sica,  j4^cer  ibericum,  and  others. 

The  dimensions  of  the  palm-house  in  the  Island  of  Peacocks  are,  length, 
110  ft. ;  height,  42  ft. ;  and  width  40  ft. 

M.  Lenne  has  purchased  part  of  M.  Parmentier's  collection  of  palms  at 
Enghein  for  24,000  francs.  The  Theophr&stfl  Jussieu*  flowered  at  the  Island 
of  Peacocks,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  Germany.  The  plant  was  also 
bought  of  M.  Parmentier.  —  E.  Otto, 

Frankforty  Aug,%\,  1837.  —  Our  flower  show,  in  May  last,  was  splendid. 
There  were  enormous  plants  of  i?hodod^ndron  arborcum  h^bridum,  and 
Azalea  fndica,  in  great  varieties.  We  had  there,  also,  an  extremely  fine 
Telopea  speciosissima  in  flower,  which  has  now  set  three  beautiful  and  perfect 
fruits,  the  first  in  Europe  I  have  heard  of.  The  plant  is  in  a  most  vigorous 
state,  the  leading  brancn  having  shot  up  more  than  2  ft.  since  June,  and  being 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  It  promises  to  flower  again  next  year.  —  J. 
RinZyjun, 
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A  Zoological  and  Botanical  Garden  is  about  to  be  established  at  Leeds, 
80  acres  of  ground  being  already  purchased  for  that  purpose.  We  are  happy  to 
see  such  a  spirited  example,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  degrees  till 
every  town,  and  even  village,  in  the  kingdom  has  a  public  garden  or  promenade 
of  some  sort.  —  Cond, 

A  proposed  Botanic  Garden  at  Newcattle  on  Tyne,  —  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  at  present  is,  to  say  that  a  course  of  lectures,  recently  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  this  town  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  of 
Glasgow,  has  given  rise  to,  or  rather  has  renewed^  a  strong  feeling  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  thought  that  7,  8,  or  9  acres  might 
be  had  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  half  from  the  town,  on  moderate  terms,  pro- 
bably for  1000/.  or  1500/.  The  circumstance  of  the  cost  of  some  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  established  having  amounted  to  10,000/.  or  12,000/. 
almost  deters  us  from  the  project,  as  beyond  our  reach,  as  we  have  many  other 
public  institutions  already  in  the  field.  Now,  I  would  take  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favour  if  you  could  form  a  rough  idea  of  what  sum  you  think  would  be 
a  reasonable  mhiimum,  in  order  to  invite  public  attention ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
and  above  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  what  extent  in  acres,  and  wkat  pro- 
bable cost  of  erections,  planting,  occ,  would  be  likely  to  afford  sufficient  interest 
for  a  Botanic  Garden  (zoology,  at  present,  I  fear  we  dare  not  attempt).  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  soil/  situation,  and  formation ;  but,  if  a  spot  which 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  saw  and  approved  of  is  adopted,  nature  has  done  so  much, 
that  art  can  easily  be  superadded.  It  is  a  dean,  or  glen,  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  Newcastle;  a  fine  haughy  or  flat  alluvial  soil,  with  a  rocky  stream, 
a  mill,  and  hanging  banks  of  magnificent  foliage  with  a  table-land  above.  If  the 
design  goes  on,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  plan  and  section 
of  the  site.  In  the  mean  time,  the  favourof  a  few  lines  from  you  may  probably 
be  of  great  u.se  in  promoting  the  scheme,  though  I  know  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  trespass  on  your  time.  —  T,  S,     Newcastle  on  Tyne,  September  25.  1837. 

To  the  above  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned :  —  "  I  am  delighted 
to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.,  that  there  is  a  strons  feeling  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Newcastle ;  and  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  this  feeling  may  be  speedily  realised.     With  respect  to  the  cost,  a 
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great  part  of  the  sum  expended  in  the  case  of  such  gardens  as  layerpool  aid 
Manchester  was  employed  in  building  boundary  waBs  and  constructiiig  hoi- 
houses.    Where  economy  is  an  object,  I  would  recommead  a  double  liedge 
instead  of  a  wall ;  an  outer  hedge  of  thorn,  and  an  inner  one  of  boll?,  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.     If  dui 
were  done,  and  thorn  plants  employed  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  thamh^ 
cut  down  to  the  ground  the  second  year  (not  the  first,  as  is  usually  dmie),  a 
fence  would  be  produced  in  4  or  5  years,  and  which  in  7  years  would  be  alto- 
gether impenetrable  to  man,  or  to  any  description  of  anunal.      In  tbe  meai 
time,  while  the  hedge  was  advancing,  the  interior  of  the  garden  could  be  draiBdl, 
laid  out,  thoroughly  trenched,  and  manured,  and  ail  the  trees  and  shrubs  re- 
quired, planted.  If  this  were  properly  done,  you  would  have  a  most  interesOB^ 
ornamental,  and  useful  garden,  even  without  hot-houses  ;  but  it  should  be  hid 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  place  for  hothouses,  ^irhich  m^fat  be 
erected  at  any  time  that  the  state  of  the  funds  may  render  it  convenient.    As 
both  cold  and  glass  are  cheap  at  Newcastle,  you  mi^ht,  at  some  future  time,  oonr 
an  acre  of  ground  with  a  glass  roof,  raised  on  pillars  of  such  a  height  as  to 
admit  of  growing  under  it  the  trees  of  tropical  clunates,to  such  a  size  as  would 
g^ve  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  they  attain  in    their  native 
countries.  This,  I  think,  would  be  much  better  than  growing  thousands  ofptuts 
in  small  pots,  which  you  could  have  nurserymen  to  do.    It  would^  besides,  gifc 
your  hot-houses  a  character  of  originality.     I  would  not  recommend  nnitiiig  a 
Zoological  with  a  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden  ;  and  I  would  ratber  con- 
fine the  latter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  plants  and  trees,  useful  and  on»- 
mental,  as  are  quite  hardy,  leaving  the  curious  and  the  tender  plants  for  fbture 
introduction.     You  should  have  a  complete  collection  of  hardv  fruit  trees; 
another  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  one  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants ;  besides  which,  you  should  grow  specimens  of  all  the  plants  used  m 
British  agriculture,  and  the  hardy  plants  used  in  the  arts  and  manuActuro, 
medicine,  &c.    All  this  you  might  do,  to  a  very  great  extent,  without  any  hot- 
houses whatever ;  and  at  an  expense  which,  I  should  think,  would  not  amount 
to  1000/.  a  year.  The  first  cost  of  draining,  laying  out,  trenching,  enclosing,  &c^ 
you  could  ascertain  to  a  certainty  from  any  locd  gardener  or  nurservman. 

"  If  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  the  Gardener's  Magazme^  Vol.  V IIL,  fir 
1832,  and  turn  to  p.  410.,  you  will  there  find  a  plan  for  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden ;  and,  if  you  have  leisure  to  peruse  the  article,  it  will  give  yoo 
some  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished  both  with  and  without  hot-houses. 

"  I  am  sorry  that,  at  the  distance  I  live,  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in 
suggesting  ideas  for  laying  out  the  garden,  except  in  a  general  way ;  because, 
wherever  the  surface  is  uneven,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  peraoa 
who  is  to  make  the  design  should  see  the  ground.  —  L,*' 

Vtsum  sp.  (See  p.  379.)  —  Referring  to  the  paragraph,  p.  379.  of  your  cafe- 
spondent  Thomas  Brown,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  sofoe 
horsebeans  were  purchased  in  the  adjoining  market  town,  and  amongst  them 
were  a  few  peas,  of  which  notice  was  not  taken ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they 
got  planted  with  the  beans.  In  the  following  summer,  the  peas  attracted  my 
notice,  and,  upon  examining  them  and  tasting  them,  I  thought  they  were  essen- 
tially different  from  the  ordmary  field  pea.  They  were  much  larger,  differently 
shaped,  and  much  sweeter;  and  I  therefore  myself  gathered  a  few  of  them 
with  the  intention  of  sowing  them  with  the  next  crop  of  beans  to  furnish 
binders  for  the  sheaves  ;  a  practice  in  general  use  in  Yorkshire.  The  stalk,  or 
haulm,  of  the  pea  is  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  very  strong,  and  therefore  well 
calculated  for  a  binder. 

Last  February,  the  beans  were  dibbled  in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  just  as  they 
showed  themselves  above  ground,  some  peas  were  dibbled  between  the  rows  for 
the  purpose  above  stated.  When  the  beans  were  in  cutting,  a  woman  was 
employed  to  draw  out  the  pea-stalks,  strip  the  pods  off,  and  lay  the  haulm  io 
order  for  binders.  The  peas  were  very  fine,  excellent  to  eat  as  scalded  pess, 
which  you  probably  have  tasted  and  relished ;  though  the  labourers^here  would 
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not  touch  them.  The  haulm  was  yery  long  and  strong,  and  all  the  sheaves 
were  bound  with  it.  The  practice  here  is  either  to  bind  with  straw,  or  to  take 
three  stalks  of  beans.  In  the  latter  case,  the  beans  growing  on  those  stalks 
are  lost  and  wasted. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  furnish  you  or  Mr.  Brown  with  a  specimen  of  the 
peas  ;  and  if,  on  inspection,  they  appear  to  be  what  he  enquires  after,  I  should 
with  pleasure  send  you  all  I  have ;  Keeping  only  a  sufficient  quantity  for  sowing 
next  year. 

I  am  no  farmer  now,  but  I  think  the  pea  would  not  answer  to  cultivate  as  a 
crop ;  as,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  haulm,  I  should  think  it  would  rot, 
anci  the  peas  also,  if  it  had  not  some  support  to  raise  it  above  the  ground, 
which,  when  planted  with  the  beans,  my  peas  had ;  for  they  laid  hold  of  the 
bean-stalks,  and  passed  from  one  stalk  to  another,  and  thereby  were  kept  from 
the  ground.  —  A  Gentleman  residing  in  Berkshire.    August  21.  1837. 

[We  have  since  received  about  a  quart  of  the  peas  referred  to  by  our  corre- 
spondent, and  those  who  wish  to  try  them  may  apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
Mr.  Charlwood, seedsman,  London ;  Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh;  or  M.  Vumorin, 
Paris ;  to  whom  we  have  sent  equal  portions  of  the  seeds.  —  Cond.] 

CowdttttL  plicata.  —  This  beautiful  new  shrub,  mentioned  p.  452.  is,  we  un- 
derstand from  Mr.  Blair,  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  become  common  for  many  years. 

Agave  americdna.  — We  understand  that  the  fine  specimen  of  this  magnificent 
exotic  in  the  ladies'  flower-garden  at  Clowance,the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.Aubyn, 
Bart.,  is  now  in  a  state  of  blossoming,  and  upwards  of  200  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded ;  and  so  richly  are  these  blossoms  supplied  with  honey,  that  it  actually 
drops  from  them.  From  the  vast  number  of  flower  buds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  most  curious  and  interesting  flower  will  continue  in  bloom  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six  weeks.  No  fewer  than  1360  persons  have  already  seen  and  admired 
this  most  beautiful  plant,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  many  hundreds 
more  will  be  added  to  the  number.  (^West  Brilon,  October  6.  1837.) 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Gardener's  Lodge,  in  a  first-rate  place,  in  Scotland,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  was  more  like  a  school  than  a  lodge.  In  the  evening,  the  young  gardeners 
would  study  (principally  from  books),  by  their  own  exertions,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  tngonometry,  land-surveying,  mapping,  mensuration,  horti- 
culture, botany,  garden  architecture,  and  geography.  It  was  customary  for 
the  head  or  principal  gardener  to  attend  in  the  lodge  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evening,  to  teach  the  apprentices  and  junior  men.  Thus,  their  time  in  the 
evenings  was  spent  in  study,  until  they  obtained  good  situations.  {Shepherd^s 
Lectures  on  Landscape -Gardening  in  Australia  ;  8vo.    Sydney,  1836^ 

Heating  by  Hot  Water  at  Alttfre,  near  Forres^  in  Elginshire.  —  The  Shots 
Iron  Company  are  at  present  fitting  up  four  hot-houses,  each  between  40  (t. 
and  50  fl.  long,  with  hot-water  apparatus,  for  me ;  and  all  my  neighbours  are 
following  my  example.  The  steady  heat,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  of 
the  hot-water  apparatus  will  induce  many  here  to  erect  hot-houses  who  never 
thought  of  doing  so  before;  and  will  thus  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  forcing 
and  exotic  departments  of  gardening  in  this  part  of  the  island.  —  C,  L.  C,  B. 
Forres,  Nov.  12.  1836. 

Keuf  Seedling  Potato.  —  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for 
several  years  past,  it  became  an  object  of^  importance  to  try  experiments  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  constitutional  vigour  of  that  valuable  esculent.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Arthur,  gardener  at  North  Berwick  Lodge,  noticing  a  field  of  thriving 
potatoes,  of  sorts,  in  his  neighbourhood,  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
crossing  the  strongest  and  most  approved  varieties  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
carefully  collected  the  seed.  The  seed  thus  collected  was  sown  early  this 
season ;  and  the  plants  produced  were  in  due  season  transferred  to  new  ground, 
on  which  potatoes  had  never  before  been  grown.  The  crop,  which  covers  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  has  the  most  promising  appearance,  the  stems  being 
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nearly  as  strong  as  the  best  fields  in  the  neiigfabourhood,  grown  fixm  lA 
From  the  pretty  extensive  scale  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  made,  isd 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  it  aeems  well  deaenii 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  as  a  great  number  of  new  and  impwia 
varieties  may  be  obtained,  no  two  stems  exhibiting  the  same  characto^B. 
(Edinburgh  Evening  Coitraniy  Aug,  17.  1837.>  [We  trust  our  correapoDdeH, 
Mr.  Arthur,  will  not  forget  the  readers  of  the  GardenerU  Magaane^  when  k 
has  matured  his  experiments,  and  fixed  on  some  varieties  that  he  tbiob  k- 
serving  of  general  cultivation.  —  Cond^ 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Sweet* s  British  Flower- Garden,  —  You  have    recorded,  at  p.  43U  I* 
pinus  versicolor  Undl,  Bot.  Reg.,  1979.,  from  California,  ?  1831.  as  a  bct 
species.     There  was  a  Xupinus  versicolor  SwL  figured  in  the  Brititk  Fkmet- 
Garden  for  August,  1829,  n.  s.,  12.,  said  to  be   mtroduced  from  Mcnco  ■ 
1828;  which  is  also  in  your  Horius  BrUanmcus,  p.  486.,  and  also  recordwn 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  p.  524-.  and  614.       Sweet's  plant,  I  F^ 
sume,  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  some  previouslj^  described  spedes,  n 
his  name,  consequently,  abandoned.     What  species  is  it  ?     If  not  so,  Jtia* 
have  been  an  oversight  to  apply  the  same  twice  to  two  diflerent  *P**^ 
Although  not,  perhaps,  admissible,  I  may  mention  having  seen,  in  "^J?" 
work  lately,  under  the  head  of  Floricultural  Notices,  Desmodium  ^^^'"^ 
Dec,,  stated  to  be  a  newly  introduced  shrub.     Upon  referring  to  your  ww 
Britannicus,  I  find  it  is  perennial,  and  was  introduced  in  1640.   The  P**°JJt 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  i/ed^sarum  canad^nse  Ij.  In  anouiff  wca 
of  this  month,  I  see  that  Messrs.  RoUison  of  Tooting  have  ^P^J 
occidentltle  flowering  in  the  stove.     In  your  Hortus  JBritannicus,  it  is  marW 
as  a  hardy  shrub,  and  I  believe  you  are  correct;  at  least,  I  have  nev^s«"* 
treated  otherwise.     In  the  work  first  alluded  to,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  ne» 
orchideous  plant  having  flowered,  which  is  called  Miltdntfl  spectibilis;  v^ 
does  not  state  that  the  same  plant  had  been  previously  figured  and  <^^*^'*2 
for  Macrochilus  Fryhnus,      These  are  errors  which   do  not  affect  you,  n« 
being  in  any  of  your  works ;  but  they  certainly  lead  to  confusion,  and  oog» 
to  be  corrected.  —  ^.  B.     Sept.  5.  1837. 

Thuja  articuldta,  —  The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  :-• 
"  Amongst  the  extracts  we  have  made  at  various  times  from  the ^^*? 
Captain  Cook  in  Spain,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  interesting  w» 
brought  to  light  by  nim  respecting  the  woodwork  of  the  celebrated  "J^"^ 
now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.     This  edifice,  the  most  considerable  em 
erected  by  the  Mahommedans,  was  built  in  the  ninth  century;  apdt  »e^ 
intended  to  represent  Mecca  in  the  western  portion  of  their  ^^"''''5''*^«3 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  render  it  worthy  the  rank  it  was  ^'^i^S 
to  hold.     On  examining  tne  roof,  it  was  found  that  the  parts  of  the  ^^^^ 
woodwork  to  which  the  water  had  not  penetrated  (a  casualty  to  which  tje 
mode  of  construction    made  it  too   liable)  were  perfectly   preserved,  tftc 
carving  with  which  they  had  been  ornamented  remaining  uniigurecf.    ft  ^^ 
naturally  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  species  of  tree 
which  produced  timber  with  such  remarkable  properties  of  durability.    *^ 
only  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  spot  was  the  common  rejport,  wnicn 
has  been  copied  from  book  to  book,  that  it  was  the  produce  ot  the  lar^» 
and  that  forests  of  this  tree  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.     ^^ 
only  foundation  for  this  idle  story  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  woW 
alerce  to  the  Latin  larix,  from  which  we  derive  the  English  larch.    Nota 
shadow  of  proof,  or  even  a  rational  ground  for  conjecture,  can  be  adduce 
that  this  tree  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  Spain,  much  less  in  the  vicinity )» 
Cordova,  the  locality  of  which  is  in  every  respect  singularly  unsuited  to  n* 
After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing  it  with  tl»t  ^ 
the  alhambra,  the  alcaza,  or  rojTil  palace  of  Seville,  and  otlier  remains  of  toe 
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Moors  in  Andalusia,  the  roofs  of  which  are  of  the  Pinus  Pinea,  or  stone  pme, 
once  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia,  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  origin  of  the  tunber  of  the  mosque  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or  even  European,  tree. 

"  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing  inves^ation 
about  the  same  time  in  Africa  itself.  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British 
Consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce, 
by  availing  himself,  we  believe,  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the 
late  M.  Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the 
accounts  of  the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alerce,  was  the  Thuja 
articuRta,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  Atlas  in  the  vicinity  Tangiers.  In 
corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plant  of  the  timber  in  Question  was  transmitted  to 
London.  This  plant,  which  is  still  at  the  rooms  oi  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  Regent  Street,  is  20  in.  in  diameter ;  and  we  are  authorised  by  Captain  Cook 
to  say,  that  it  not  only  agrees  with  the  parts  of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at 
Cordova,  which  he  examined,  but  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
identity.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous ;  the  resin,  no  doubt^re- 
venting  the  ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sandarac  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this 
species  was  employed,  where  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their 
religious  edifices. 

"  Our  chief  reason  for  giving  a  notice  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
tree  is  the  hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friends  or  correspondents, 
we  may  be  enabled,  by  seeds  or  by  plants,  to  see  its  addition  to  the  British 
arboretum.  We  know  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  species,  which 
belongs  to  the  Coniferse,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cypress,  and  the 
juniper  of  the  south  of  Europe,  should  not  be  as  hardy  as  its  congeners, 
which  are  natives  of  similar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  as  well  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  England  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We  are  ardently 
desirous  of  its  introduction,  not  only  from  its  historical  interest,  but  from  its 
value  in  an  economical  point  of  view." 

Jasmnum  odora^tsmum  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1252.  —  The  gelsomino  di  Goa, 
called  in  your  Arboretum  Britannicum  by  the  scientific  name  of  «/a8minum 
odoratlssimum,  is  the  J.  Sdmbac  var.  trifoliatum  of  your  EncycloptBdia  of 
Plant*.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  in  1689,  sent  for  ten  or 
twelve  boxes  of  this  plant  fi'om  Goa ;  and  amongst  them  were  found  the  two 
varieties  of  mugherino,  one  of  which  has  a  senii-doublc  flower,  and  the  other 
a  double  flower.  The  mugherino  with  a  simple  flower,  called  the  gelsomina 
del  Gime,  and,  by  the  Genoese,  gemetta,  was  the  first  known.  Both  the  first 
and  the  second  varieties  are  described  by  Tilli  in  the  Orto  Pisano  ;  the  first  (in 
p.  87.  t.  31.),  "Jasminium  sive  Sambac  Arabum,  folio  accuminato,  flore 
stellato,  majore,  albo,  odoratissimo,  vulgo  mugherino;"  the  second  (p.  87. 
t.  30.),  "  Jasminium  Indicum  Mali  aurantise  foliis,  flore  albo  pleno,  amplis- 
simo."  The  second  variety  is  called,  by  Zuccagni,  Mogorium  goaense,  and 
vulgarly  mugherino  di  Goa,  mugherino  di  Castello,  mugherino  doppio.  The 
latter  is  the  variety  of  Sambac,  which  Cosmo  III.  wished  to  retain  solely  in 
the  garden  of  the  royal  villa  Castello ;  and,  in  fact,  this  plant  of  royal  privacy 
was  kept  in  custody  with  great  care  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  the  ffreat 
Duke  Leopold,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  ordered 
that  it  should  be  propagated  m  all  the  royal  villas,  but  that  it  should  be 
distributed  amongst  amateurs  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries;  and, 
thanks  to  such  provident  liberality,  the  species  is  preserved  in  Europe.  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a  shrub  which  is  the 
ornament  of  the  green-house,  and  which,  dunng  the  time  of  its  flowering,  is 
celebrated  for  its  exquisite  fragrance;  as,  in  1791,  from  some  unfortunate 
effect  of  malaria,  all  the  plants  of  it  in  Tuscany  died,  and  that  which  was 
brought  from  Haarlem  also ;  and  the  former  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Nyctanthes  pulch^rrima,  or  the  fameux  jasmin  du  Grand  Due  de  Toscane. 
(Vide  Zucc.  Cent,,  i.) 
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From  this  you  will  see,  that  the  anecdote  you  have  taken  from  the 
ment  of  Flowers  is  an  ingenious  invention  to  account  for  the  custom  oT 
menting  the  head  of  the  bride  on  the  daj^  of  her  marriage.  But  much  e 
than  1689  (the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  mugherino  di  Goa^  the 
people  in  the  south  of  Italy  had  a  custom  of  ornamenting  the  head  of  the 
affianced  bride,  when  she  approached  the  altar  to  have  the  marriage  ceremoBj 
performed,  with  the  jasmin,  to  show  her  husband  that  she  was  as  pure  mad 
fragrant  as  this  flower.  I  suspect  that  this  custom  has  been  transmieted  finon 
the  East;  and  Moore,  whom  you  quote,  I  see  is  of  my  opinion. 

Catalpa  syrmgadfoUa,  —  Speaking  of  this  tree,  you  have  not  mentioiied, 
among  its  uses,  that  the  Japanese,  according  to  Ksempfer  and  Thunbeiig,  give 
a  decoction  of  the  pods  to  asthmatic  persons,  and  apply  the  leaves  to  allaj 
pains  in  the  limbs.  With  us,  particularly  among  female  doctors,  a  decoction 
of  the  pods  is  ordered  as  the  only  remedy  for  curing  the  humid  asthma  (aaam 
umida j,  and  also  for  catarrhal  coughs. 

As  I  wish  to  trv  the  cultivation  of  05nium  Anacdcha^  I  shall  fed  muck 

.  obliged  if  you  will  nave  the  goodness  (if  it  is  not  very  inconvenient  to  yoo} 

to  try  to  get  me  ten  or  twelve  of  the  seeds.  — O,  Manetii.  Monza,  Sept.,  1837. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  seeds  of  this  plant  in  Britain ;  th<nigfc 
we  understand  there  are  living  plants  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  If  we 
had  either  seeds  or  plants,  there  is  no  corresponoent  that  we  would  be  more 
happy  to  send  some  to  than  our  friend  Signor  ManettL  —  Cond.} 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Insects  injttrious  to  Pear  Trees,  —  Many  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  here 
yearly  sustain  great  injury  from  a  cause  which,  until  lately,  I  was  unable  to 
penetrate ;  but,  on  looking  over  a  lately  published  part  of  the  Horticulimrttl 
Transactions  (partii.  vol.u.),  I  found  the  injury  ana  its  cause  accurateiy  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Knight,  who  also  states  what  he  found  to  be  an  effectual  remedy. 
I  refer  you  to  that  work  for  an  account  of  the  insect,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  damages  the  leaves ;  and,  in  case  it  is  not  known  in  your  vicinity,  I  have  en- 
closed in  the  box  a  few  of  the  damaged  leaves  for  your  inspection ;  but  I  b^ 
lieve  all  the  larvae  have  escaped. 

I  found  the  moth  upon  the  trees  exactly  as  described  by  Mr.  Slnigfat;  anc^ 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  procured  an  engineful  of  soapsuds  from  the  wasb- 
house,  with  which  I  well  sprinkled  one  pear  tree  (a  York  bergamot) ;  and  I 
now  find  that  tree  very  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  while  its  neighboivs  on 
both  sides  Tof  different  sorts)  have  more  than  half  the  surface  of  many  of  their 
leaves  totally  destroyed.  Whether  my  application  drove  away  the  insects,  or 
whether  they  prefer  other  sorts  of  pears  to  the  York  bergamot,  I  am  unable 
to  determine ;  but  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case,  soapsuds  being  de- 
structive to  some  other  kinds  of  insects.  I  have  cleared  badly  infested  plum 
trees  from  aphides  by  two  washings  with  that  liquid. — J,  B,  WhUing,  XipBrn, 
Catterick,  Aug,  13.  1837. 

It  does  not  appear  auite  clear,  from  the  above  communication,  at  what 
period  the  application  of  the  soapsuds  was  made.  I  should  think,  as  the  lame 
are  within  the  leaf,  no  application  whilst  in  that  state  could  afiect  them.  The 
perfect  moths  may,  perhaps,  be  deterred  from  laving  their  e^s  upon  trees 
tiaving  had  such  an  application ;  but  I  should  think  tobacco-water,  or  gas-tar- 
water  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  moth  than  soapsuds. — J,  O.  W, 

*'  The  moth,  which  is  the  Tinea  Clerckella  of  Linneeus,  appears  in  the  end 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  sil- 
very whiteness  of  its  wings,  which  are  tipt  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  small 
size,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding  a  single  line.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
little  insect,  and  possesses  so  much  activity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  living 
specimen  of  it.  It  probably  deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  its 
spawn,  upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  and  the  larvse,  having  there 
penetrated  through  the  epidermis,  feed  upon  the  internal  parenchymatous 
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matter  of  the  leaf.  Brown  and  lifeless  circular  spots  in  consemience  appear 
upon  the  leaves,  such  as  an  excess  of  heat  would  occasion ;  and  I  have  known 
several  gardeners  who  have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  solar  action.  These 
lifeless  spots  enclose  the  larvse  of  the  moth  above  mentioned^  which  do  not 
exceed  a  line  in  length.  Whenever  the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree  contain  many  of 
these,  the  fruit  does  not  acquire  nearly  its  natural  nze,  and  it  ripens  without 
acquiring  either  sweetness  or  flavour.  This  insect  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens :  I  first  observed  it  half  a  centurv  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have 
become  much  more  abundant.  It  greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pears  to 
others ;  the  Chaumontelle  appears,  amongst  the  varieties  in  my  garden,  its 
fiivourite,  and  the  glout  morceau  tiiat  which  it  likes  least.  The  moth  is,  T 
believe,  but  little  known ;  for  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
name  of  it,  did  not  possess  a  specimen  till  he  received  one  from  me.  My  pear 
trees  had  sustained,  during  manv  successive  years,  so  much  injury  from  the 
depredation  of  this  insect,  and  their  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  so  de- 
fective in  freshness  and  flavour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them, 
if  I  failed  to  succeed  in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects ;  but  in  the  last 
summer  I  had  the  eood  fortune  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  driving  them  away 
by  the  means  whicn  I  proceed  to  describe. 

**  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  pear  trees 
were  about  the  size  of  larse  peas,  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulphur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  engine  over  the  pears  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  trained.  I  applied  this  mixture  because  I.had  observed,  as  I  have  stated 
in  a  former  communication,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
of  blistered  leaves  upon  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  by  what  mode 
of  operation  1  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  but 
since  the  first  application  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  which  it  was  applied.  I,  of  course,  distinguish  blistered  leaves 
from  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  the  bite  of  the  aphis. 

**  The  moths  appeared  as  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  I  then 
caused  my  trees  to  be  washed  once  in  ever^  week  during  a  month,  after  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco  in 
water :  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliage  of  my  pear 
trees,  and  some  plum  trees  contiguous,  escaped  ail  injury.  The  moths  were, 
however,  only  dnven  away ;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which  grew  at 
some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  medlar  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from  them.  Nearlv 
all  the  leaves  which  contuned  any  of  the  larvse  were  collected  and  burned, 
and  comparatively  very  few  of  the  larvae  escaped ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
but  that,  by  adopting  the  same  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed  in  securing 
my  pears  from  future  injury. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  insect  which  frequently  injures  the  pear  tree, 
whose  depredations  are  less  visible,  and  consequently  less  known  to  gardeners. 
It  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  aphis,  and  is  found  dispersed  over  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in  a  globule 
of  honey.  In  their  more  mature  state,  these  insects  are  found  congregated 
round  the  base  of  the  buds,  particularly  those  which  are  calculated  to  form 
blossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  thev  emit  much  honey,  and 
the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  bud  into  a  blossom  bud  is  prevented.  A  large 
number  of  humble  bees  and  wasps  are  always  attracted  by  the  honey  ejected 
by  this  insect,  which  will  never  fail  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the  gardener. 
It  is  in  size  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  upon'the  cherry  tree ; 
and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  dotted  lines  of  pale 
brown ;  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  transverse 
stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  of  the  male,  which  is  winged,  is 
nearly  black,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a  dull  flame- 
colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  me),  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  Linnaeus.  I 
noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago,  when  it  rendered  all  the 
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crop  of  pears  perfectly  worthless.  I  have  subsecpiently  pointed  it  out  te 
gardeners  in  other  situations ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists  unnoticed^ 
and  greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  pear.  I  washed  my  pear  trees  with  aa 
infusion  of  tobacco  in  the  spring,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  die  is- 
sects,  but  they  appeared  again  in  great  numbers,  and  the  frequent  use  of  tkr 
engine  did  not  prevent  their  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  impropsbljr  as 
inmsion  of  the  green  leaves  of  either  the  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  N.  nisticay 
which  might  have  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  de- 
stroyed or  driven  them  off;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  it."  (^Hcri^ 
Trans,,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

Trees  at  Fawlev  Hall.  —  Have  you  had  any  account  of  the  trees  at  Fawley 
Hall,  which,  I  uncierstand,  are  almost  equal  to  those  at  Studley,  of  wkicfa  joa 
have  given  such  beautiful  portraits  in  the  Arboretum  ?  —  T.  B,  S.  Uverpoei^ 
Sept,  1.  1837.  [We  have  not,  and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  reader 
who  will  procure  it  for  us.  —  Cond.] 

Watering  Vegetables  with  a  Solution  of  Soda.  —  A  solution  of  soda  has  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  watering  of  vegetables.  Hie  difierence  be- 
tween vegetables  so  treated,  and  those  watered  in  the  usual  way,  is  Tery  con- 
spicuous. Vegetable  marrow  in  common  mould,  when  this  process  has  beea 
applied,  has  been  found  to  surpass  plants  grown  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The 
proportion  of  soda  used  is  1  lb.  to  14  gallons  of  water,  (ilfom.  Cknm^ 
Sept.  20.)  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  some  authenticated  particulars  on 
this  subject.  —  Cond,] 

IPitngi  on  Vine  Leaves,  —  A  correspondent  having  brought  us  some  viae 
leaves  from  a  vinery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camberwell,  the  under  sides  of 
which  were  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a  yellow  fungus,  we  sent  some  of  them 
to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who,  in  answer  to  our  request  tliat  he  would  let  us  know  the 
name,  says,  '*  The  production  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine  (which  is  by  &r 
too  common^  belongs  to  the  genus  of  i^^ngi  Erin^um  of  Greville ;  but  I  do 
not  know  wnat  specific  name  it  has,  unless  it  be  the  £.  vitis,  which  is  very 
probable.  It  has  been  by  some  thought  to  be  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  by 
some  minute  insect  or  mite ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  has  been  omitted 
by  Berkeley,  in  Hooker's  English  Flora,  It  is  most  probably  a  diseased  state 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  producing  hair  similar  to  that  in  the  Plica  poldnica."  — 
J,  JD,  C.  Sowerby.    Camden  Town,  Aug,  1837, 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

September  5, 1837. —  Papers  read.  On  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Bielfield.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds  after  boiling,  by  W.  Welis,'Esq. 

Exhibited.  Bolmer  Washmgton  plum,  from  Mr.  William  Blake,  gardener 
to  George  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith ;  imported  by  Mr.  Blake.  Two 
melons  grown  in  the  open  air,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
Maltese  melon,  weighing  10  lb.  lOoz.y  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Chancellors,  Ham- 
mersmith. BlackHamburg  and  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  twelve  varieties 
of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Flanagan,  F^H.S.  Peaches  from  T.  A.  Knigfat, 
Esq.,  President.  Two  plants  of  a  new  barley,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Hendersoo^ 
F.H.S.  Oncfdium  Bauen,  from  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale. 
Rochea  falc^ta,  heartsease,  and  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Lane  of  Berkhampstead.  A 
collection  ofpassMoras,dianthus,iS'olanum  campanulktum,  X^ j'chnis  Bungeona, 
Lophospermura  scdndens,  and  Ver6mca  corymbosa,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt. 
F.H.S.  Seedling  dahlia  (Croj^don  rival),  from  Mr.  Hendrey  of  Croydon, 
Dianthus  Ffscheri,  3fdlva  chresia,  Xupinus  sp.,  and  Tritoma  media,  from 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Figs,  grown  on  an  eastern  wall  in  the  open  air,  from 
Messrs.  Colly  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith.  Three  drawings  of  orchideous 
plants,  from  Mrs.  Withers  of  16.  Grove  Terrace,  St.  John*s  Wood  Road. 
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Seedling  dahlias  (Ansell's  unique),  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ansell,  Camden 
Nursery,  Camden  Town.  Seedling  and  Cannon  Hall  muscat  grapes,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Blackheath.  Newly  invented  artificial  stone 
fiower-pots,  by  Mr.  J.  Stiff  of  46.  Regent  Street,  Lambeth  Walk.  Dahlias, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Seedling  dahlias,  from  R.  W.  Eyles, 
Esq.,  of  Brickwood  House,  Croydon.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee, 
F.H.S.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  from  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strangways. 

Froni  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Epid^ndrum  ciliare,  Combretum  purpu- 
reum.  Lobelia  elegans,  Phl6x  Drumm6ndi,  Cean6thus  aziireus,  dahlias. — Fruit, 
Apples:  Mason's  white,  Calville  rouge  d'^t6,  Oslin,  summer  rose,  red 
Quarrenden,  and  early  white  Calville.  Pears :  Summer  St.  Germain  (a-i  ex- 
cellent bearer  as  a  standard),  and  poire  de  cygne,  which  is  very  different  ^rom 
the  swan's  egs  pear,  already  so  well  known  in  this  country,  which  seems  not 
to  be  a  French  pear,  Madeleine  de  Courson  peach.  Many  kinds  of  frmts, 
which  ought  to  have  been  ripe  a  fortnight  ago,  according  to  their  period  of 
maturity  in  the  generality  of  seasons,  have  made  Uttle  or  no  progress,  as  far  as 
ripening  and  flavour  are  concerned,  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Awarded,  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Marryatt ;  and  silver  Bank- 
sian  medals  to  Mr.  Ansell,  and  to  Mrs.  Nichols. 

September  19.  —  Bead.  A  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Melons  in  open-sided 
Frames,  by  John  Williams. 

Exhibited,  Crossed  Housainee  melons,  grown  in  open-sided  frames  at  Pit- 
maston,  from  John  Williams  Esq.,  C.M.H.  S.  Emperor  Alexander  apple,  from 
Mr.  Gibson  of  Tumham  Green.  Bignonia  f'asminoldes,  Frankenia  paucifldra 
and  a  collection  of  dahlias,  firom  Messrs.  Cnandler  and  Sons.  Cannon  Hall 
muscat  grape  and  two  seedling  grapes,  a  collection  of  seedling  dahlias,  and 
various  cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  IU>bert  Buck,  F.H.S.  -Erica  verticillata,  E, 
mammosa,  Gesnera  speciosa,  G.  rutila,  Mydnthus  barbatus,  Geissom^ria  longi« 
fldra,  Ixora  coccfnea.  Cassia  sp.,  Crdwea  maligna,  and  ^blscus  sp.,  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  splendida,  i/edychium  GardneriariKm,  and  G6n* 
gdra  sp.,  from  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  Fuchsia  ful- 
gens, trom  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Soaety,  Dahlias,  Alstrcemeria  hirtella.  Lobelia  Tupa, 
Diplopappus  inc^nus,  Linaria  dalm&tica,  Calandrlnia  discolor,  Ceanothus  azik- 
.  reus,  Stokesia  cyanea,  and  two  hybrid  petunias.  —  Frttit.  Peaches :  Grosse 
mignonne,  George  IV.,  noblesse,  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barring- 
ton.  It  may  be  remarked  of  this  season,  that  the  grosse  mignonne  usually  ripens 
in  the  last  week  of  August ;  so  that  peaches  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  a 
fortnight  later  than  they  generally  are.  Elruge  Nectarine.  Pears:  Waterloo, 
Hessel,  Yutte,  franc  real  d'^t^,  deux  tetes.  These  are  all  good  bearers  as 
standards.  The  Yutte  pear  is  the  most  melting ;  but  for  some  it  is  too  much 
perfumed.  The  franc  real  d'^te  is  a  good  pear.  Jeschil  Armudi,  a  Turkish 
pear  of  fine  colour,  sweet,  but  not  rich  in  this  climate.  Apples :  Dutch  cod- 
lin,  k. ;  no  core,  k. ;  transparent  de  Christ,  k. ;  Monk's  codlm,  k. ;  sack  apple^ 
k. ;  summer  golden  pippin  (a  valuable  summer  apple),  clove  pippin,  summer 
Thorle,  Leyden  pippin,  Kerry  pippin,  summer  Crofton,  summer  July  flowers^ 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Pond's  seedling  plum,  from  a  standard ;  a  great  bearer^ 
and,  no  doubt,  a  good  culinary  plum.  St.  James's  quetsche  plum,  from  Fischer, 
Gottingen. 

Awarded,  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Lee,  for  the  Fuchsia  fulgens.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  and  id  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  Hedychium 
Gardneridnum  and  Bignonia  /asminoides.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs. 
Chandler,  for  dahlias ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  for  Cannon  Hall  grapes ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  Gesnera  rutila. 

October  3.  —  Exhibited.  O'xalis  Bowiei,  from  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  Lady 
Grenville,  Dropmore.  Corys&nthes  macr&ntha,  from  Mr.  Don,  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  splendens,  fi-om  Mr.  Henry  Groom^ 
F.H.S.    Fuchsia  sp.,  from Brickwood,  Esq.,  of  Grove  Lane,  Cam- 
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berwell :  It  was  raised  without  artificial  heat  of  anv  kind.  A  collection  of 
dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  of  Yauxhalf.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes ;  a  queen  pine-apple^  weight  3  lb.  5  oz. ;  and  a  Jamaica  pin&^pple,  w»dit 
4  lb.  2  oz. ;  from  Mr.  Davis,  gi^ener  to  Sir  Simon  H.  Clarke  of  Oak  ^U, 
East  Bamet.  Two  queen  pine-apples,  weight  3  lb.  10  oz.  and  31b.  8oz.,  from 
Mr.  Gundry,  gardener  to  S.  Paynter,  Esq.,  of  Richmond.  .Edca  coloraos, 
Qrtisus  ^legans,  Amar^lli^  purpurea,  CMmatis  Siebdldtt,  Gladiolus  racemdeos, 
Geissomeria  longiilora,  ^rica  verticillita,  Finca  rdsea,  PoinciiuNi  pulc^errima, 
Justfcta  bicolor,  Clerod^ndrum  speciosissimum,  J^ica  mammosa,  Gdsneni  ob- 
longata and  specidsa,  Conv61vuius  pent&nthus,  Ixdra  cocdnea,  Polyspon 
axitlsiris,  iSMum  Sieb61dtti,  Oncidium  dliitum,  Ei^comis  specidsus,  Crowes 
maligna,  C&ssia  sp.,  Trevirana  cocclnea,  Justfcia  oblon^ta,  l&rugm^bsia  lutea, 
Lwua  sp.,  and  Chorizeraa  sp.,fi*om  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Oncidium  papilio, 
Cattleya  crlspa,  Cycndches  Loddig^,  Cattleya  Loddigesn,  Epid^dnun  cus- 
pid^tum,  Zygop^talum  Maxillaria,  Z.  Mackayanfim  pallidum,  Oncidium  Baiieri^ 
Zygop^talum  Mackaydnum,  Enid^ndrum  pulch^Uumy  E.  elongatum,  from  Mr. 
Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  F.H.S.  Dahlias.  Apples :  Rdnette 
de  Laak  (a  handsome  table  apple),  yellow  Ingestrie,  Gravenstem,  transparent 
de  Zurich  (partially  transparent  in  this  climate,  a  cider  apple).  Monk's  oodlio, 
Homes's  large,  k.;  crimson  queening,  k.;  Hollandbury,  k.;  Keswick  codlin,  k. ; 
Hawthomden,  k. ;  De  Lande,  k. ;  large  white  Calville,  k. ;  summer  July  flower, 
k. ;  De  Romaine,  t. ;  autumn  pearmain,  t. ;  American  summer  pearmahi,  t. ; 
Wormsley  pippin,  k.  and  t.  (this  apple  still  maintains  its  high  character) ;  How's 
pippin,  t ;  clove  pippin,  t.  Pears :  Forme  de  beurre  Duquesne,  Drapier  d'et^ 
(a  very  melting  sort),  beurr^  Romaine  (a  handsome  fruit,  deserving  farther  trial ; 
perhaps  on  a  wall,  as  it  is  not  quite  melting  from  a  standard),  poire  figoe^ 
nouvelle  dor^e,  Flemish  beauty,  Boughton  bergamots,  Duquesne  d^^  orange 
bergamot  (an  old  sort,  now  getting  superseded  by  more  deservins  kinds),  Hep- 
worth  (a  very  sugary,  though  scarcely  melting,  kind\  early  a&iirable  peacn. 
Thb  generally  grows  very  large ;  larger,  indeed,  than  tne  heat  of  the  past  sum- 
mer could  render  perfectly  melting. 

Awarded,  A  silver  Knightian,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Cleroddndnim  speci- 
osissimum; to  J.Batenian,  Esq.,  for  Corys4nthes  raacribtha;  and  to  Mr.  Davis* 
for  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  A  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Gundiy,  for 
pine-apples ;  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Zygopetalum  Mackayditttin. 


Art.  Vn.     A  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  "  Hortus 
Britannicus.^* 

A  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortus  Britamdau  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration, and  will  be  published,  we  trust,  by  Christmas  next.  We  take,  this 
opportunity  of  inviting  the  curators  of  public  and  private  botanic  gardens  to 
send  us  lists,  with  the  requisite  information  to  each  species  or  variety,  of  such 
new  plants  as  they  may  have  received  since  1832,  which  may  not  have  been 
hitherto  introduced  in  our  Floricultural  Notices  in  this  Magazine,  or  have 
not  been  published  in  any  other  work.  We  trust  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Biggs,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Mr.  M*Nab,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  Mr.  M*Nab  of  Dollar,  Mr.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Niven  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Belfast,  together  with  such 
cultivators,  nurserymen,  or  nrivate  prdeners,  as  possess,  or  have  the  chai^ 
of,  collections,  will  accept  ot  this  intimation  instead  of  a  private  letter.  Every 
contribution  will  be  duly  noticed  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  of  which  a  pre- 
sentation copy  will  be  sent  to  every  contributor. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardenings  and  of 
Rural  Improvement  generally^  in  Britain^  during  the  Year  1837; 
xjoilh  some  Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries* 
By  the  Comductoiu 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  this  summary  with  that 
given  last  year  (see  Vol.  XII.  ip.6\S.\  we  shall  proceed  nearly  in 
the  same  order  we  have  there  adopted  ;  viz.  1.  The  general  Sub- 
ject; 2.  The  Science  of  Gardening;  3.  Practice;  4.  Statistics; 
5.  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement  generally ;  6*..  Gardening 
and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries  ;  and,  lastly, 
7.  Obituary. 

THE   GENERAL   SUBJECT. 

Every  year  appears  to  add  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
gardening  pursuits  in  this  country ;  and  for  some  departments, 
particularly  that  of  floriculture,  the  public  at  present  mav  be 
said  to  have  a  decided  passion.  The  culture  of  the  danlia, 
though  it  has  not  attained  so  extravagant  a  pitch  in  England  as 
that  to  which  the  tulip  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Holland,  is  yet 
now  engaged  in,  in  Britain,  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  than  ever  were  possessed  by  the  tuligomania.  The 
excitement  produed  by  the  premiums  offered  by  societies  for 
excellence  in  this  flower  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
income  to  nurserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  country  for 
some  years  past;  and  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  not  altogether  absorbed  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  country  gentlemen ;  and  that  the 
planting  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
forming  of  pinetums  and  arboretums,  though  not  vet  so  general 
as  the  culture  of  dahlias,  and  the  laying  out  of  nower«gardeps, 
is  making  considerable  progress.  We  should  not  wish  to  see 
the  ardour  for  the  dahlia  and  other  flowers  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished ;  and,  with  respect  to  flower-gardens,  they  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  though  we  wish  we  could  see  them  laid  out 
and  planted  in  better  taste ;  but,  combined  with  thi^  ardour  fof 
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floriculture,  we  certainly  do  wish  to  see  country  gentlemen  and 
their  gardeners  more  alive  to  the  beauty  and  interest  created  fay 
trees   and  shrubs.     To   the   comparative   permanence  of  th^ 
beauty  and  interest,  we  have  to  add  the  fact  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  requiring  less  annual  care,  in  every  future  stage  of  tfadr 
growth,  than  any  description  of  herbaceous  plants.      We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  what  Du  Hamel  says  on  the  subject.     (See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  614.).  A  single  year's  neglect  in  a  collection  of  dab- 
lias,  or  of  a  flower-garden,  will  be  attended  with  the  certain  loss 
of  the  finer  varieties  in  the  one  case,  and  with  confusion  and 
disorder  in  the  other ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  planted  too 
closely  together,  will  maintain  their  beauty  and  interest  for  seTerai 
years,  with  no  other  attention  than  that  of  excluding  cattle,  or 
other  animals  that  are  injurious  to  them.     This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  by  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  White 
Knights,  on  which  no  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  procur* 
ing  new  kinds  for  the  last  twelve  years,  while  those  remaining 
are  still  the  admiration  of  every  one.     Again,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend the  formation  of  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
pinetums,    of  quercetums,    salicetums,    ulmetums,    thomeries, 
and  hardy  heatheries,  to  the  possessors  of  country  residences ; 
and  the  giving  honorary  prizes  for  such  collections  to  horticul- 
tural societies. 

As  the  influence  of  societies  and  of  publications  is  as  great  in 
gardening  as  it  is  in  other  human  pursuits,  the  establishment  of 
the  Gardener's  Gazette^  in  January  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  -Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  more 
recently,  may  be  recorded  as  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  gai-dening  history  of  the  year  1837.  For  both  the  pnblic 
appear  to  be  indebted  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  George 
Glenny.  The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 
Instruction  was  commenced  in  Nov,  1836  (see  p.  88.)-  Its  meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly  during  the  present  year ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  display,  yet  we  question  if  any 
horticultural  society  in  existence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  young  gardeners.  This  society,  which  consists 
solely  of  working  gardeners,  owes  its  origin  and  its  activity 
mainly,  we  believe,  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Fish. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  suburban  gardens,  that  such  asso* 
ciations  as  the  last  can  be  formed ;  but,  as  every  gardener,  before 
he  can  be  considered  as  deserving  a  good  situation,  must  have 
worked  one  year,  at  least,  in  one  or  other  of  the  public  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  two  institutions  of  the  kind  ;  and  smaller  ones 
might  be  formed  in  all  country  towns,  wherever  there  were  three 
or  four  gardeners  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.   The  ad  van- 
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tages  of  mutual  verbal  discussion,  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  are  so  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  exag^rated« 
The  very  circumstance  of  acquiring  facility  in  expressing  our 
opinions  in  an  ofF-hand  manner  is,  next  to  writing  a  good  Tetter, 
a  great  personal  recommendation  to  any  man.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  mind  what  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  dress  are  to 
the  body ;  and  it  never  can  fail  to  insure  respect.  We  have  often 
taken  occasion,  in  this  Magazine,  to  recommend  the  study  of 
English  grammar,  composition,  and  letter-writing  to  young  gar- 
deners ;  because,  it  is  by  the  appearance  and  manners,  or  by  the 
correspondence,  of  an  applicant  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
employers  of  gardeners  judge  of  their  general  merits.  To  have 
a  good  address,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter,  will  not 
enable  a  gardener  to  keep  a  place  after  he  has  got  it;  but  it  will 
go  farther  towards  securing  him  the  preference  in  a  competition 
for  one,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  are  aware  of; 
unless,  indeed,  the  proposed  employer  has  some  knowledge  of 
gardening  himself,  or  relies  solely  on  the  judgment  of  another  to 
choose  his  gardener.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  professional 
advantages  which  the  members  of  such  an  institution  as  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association  will  derive  from  it,  since  they 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Associations  of  this  kind,  in 
connexion  with  a  system  of  examination  similar  to  that  now  prac- 
tised by  the  Horticultural  Society  (see  Vol.  XIL  p.  610.),  would 
probably  go  farther  towards  raising  the  scientific  character  of 
gardeners  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    GARDENING. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany.  —  The  subject  of 
hybridising,  or  cross-breeding,  in  plants  has  been  philosophically 
treated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  (see  p.  270.),  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed,  that  it  is  by  art  thus  employed,  and  by  selec- 
tion, that  the  most  ornamental  and  the  most  useful  varieties  of  ve- 
getables are  to  be  procured  by  man  from  the  species  supplied  by 
nature ;  which  species,  with  reference  to  human  enjoyment,  may  be 
considered  as  the  raw  material  foi*  man's  manufacture  or  adaptation 
to  his  use.  It  may  not,,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  cross-breeding 
is  of  equal  importance  in  culinary  vegetables  and  forest  trees  as 
it  is  in  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  this  is  merely  because  selection  has 
been  more  employed  in  the  case  of  these  productions  than 
hybridising.  Cultivators,  however,  of  the  garden,  the  farm,  and 
the  forest,  are  every  year  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  improved  varieties;  and  what  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  in  flowers,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  fruits,  will  be,  in  time, 
efiected  in  the  common  vegetables  and  corns,  and  even  in  forest 
U-ees.  Some  very  interesting  physiological  remarks  by  Mr. 
Beaton  (p.  20S.)>  having  immediate  application  to  the  manage* 
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ment  of  fruit  trees,  with  regard  to  improving  the  produce  and 
procuring  new  varieties,  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  the 
practical  gardener.  Among  the  many  scattered  &cts  relating 
to  vegetable  physiology  which  will  be  found  recorded  under 
the  head  of  General  Notices  in  the  present  volume,  we  may  refer 
to  a  remark  by  Signor  Manetti  respecting  impr^nating  pbnts 
with  strong  or  peculiar  odours,  (p.  624.) 

Climate,  —  TTie  subjects  of  temperature,  the  weather,  and  water, 
relatively  to  the  culture  of  plants,  will  be  found  treated  on  in  va- 
rious articles,  but  more  particularly  in  one  in  p.  14.,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Thompson's  Fruit  Bepori.  (p.  544.) 

PRACTICE  OF  GARDENING. 

New  Agents  of  Culture,  —  A  very  important  point  whic^  we 
have  to  notice  under  this  head,  is  the  process  of  Kyanising,  or 
tanning,  every  kind  of  wood  to  be  used  for  garden  purposes,  by 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.     It  is  not  easy 
to  convince  practical  men  of  the  value  of  this  preparation ;  never- 
theless it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  both  by  theory  and  experi- 
ment.    We  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  the  subject  in  p.  S65. ;  and 
we  may  also  direct  attention  to  several  papers  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine  for  the  present  year,  and  one  by  Charles  Waterton, 
Esq.,  in  his  Essays  on  Natural  Histofy,  just  published.     One 
caution  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  those  who  intend  making 
use  of  this  process,  which  is  to  shape  and  fit  the  wood  to  be 
Kyanised  exactly  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  before 
submitting  it  to  the  process.      This  will  appear  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  it  is  considered  that  the  Kyanising,  or  tanning,  process 
penetrates  only  a  very  few  lines  into  the  surface  of  the  wood :  in 
close-grained  wood,  for  example,  such  as  the  beech,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  in  looser-grained  woods,  such  as  conn 
mon  deal,  very  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch.     If,  therefore,  a 
gardener  were  to  Kyanise  tallies  for  naming  plants,  or  sticks  for 
tying  them  up,  before  sharpening  the  ends  to  be  inseited  in  the 
ground,  and  were  to  sharpen  these  ends  afterwards,  the  rot  would 
commence  below,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  process  of  Kyanising  had 
not  been  employed.     We  are  particularly  anxious  to  impress 
this  on  the  minds  of  gardeners ;  because,  in  consequence  of  some 
persons  having  an  idea  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  wood  immersed  in  it,  they  have  it  Kyanised 
first,  and  sawn  up  into  the  forms  in  which  they  mean  to  use  it 
afterwards.     Assuredly,  the  wood  so  treated,  if  in  pieces  thicker 
than  an  inch,  will  not  be  rendered  one  whit  more  durable  by  the 
process  than  if  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  it.    On  the  other 
hand,  by  preparing  the  wood  first,  and  Kyanising  it  afterwards, 
not  only  a  prolonged  durability  is  obtained,  but  the  expense  of 
painting  is  rendered  unnecessary,   unless  for  ornament.     The 
process  of  Kyanising  is  calculated  to  give  much  greater  dura- 
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bility  to  espaliers  for  fruit  trees;  to  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes  of 
every  description ;  to  all  kinds  of  trellis-work ;  to  rods  and  stakes 
of  every  kind  for  tying  up  plants ;  to  tallies,  large  and  small,  for 
naming  plants  ;  to  mats  and  canvass  for  covering  them ;  to  pack- 
thread and  strands  of  bast  mat  for  tying  them ;  to  baskets  for 
carrying  them ;  and  to  hurdles  of  reeds  or  straw  for  protection ; 
and,  in  shprt,  to  every  thing  made  of  wood,  or  vegetable  fibre, 
used  in  the  formation  or  culture  of  a  garden.  It  would  thus  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
if  they  could  overcome  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  trial. 
As  objects  deserving  of  recommendation,  we  may  mention  zinc 
labels  and  prepared  ink,  as  the  very  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  naming  plants,  and  as  one  that  will  last  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  duration  of  wooden  labels,  that 
are  not  Kyanised.  An  improved  method  of  painting,  lettering, 
and  varnishing  wooden  tallies  (p.  58.)  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  faith  in  the  Kyanising  process.  Green's 
chests  of  tools  for  amateur  gardeners,  and  especially  for  ladies, 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  amateurs. 

Garden  Operations.  —  Several  modes  of  grafting  the  vine  have 
been  suggested  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  described  at  p.  11  ?•  The  subject  of  herba- 
ceous grafting  has  never  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  be  by  BritisH 
gardeners,  though  it  might  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most 
expeditious  and  successful  methods  of  multiplying  the  more  rare 
species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Almost  the  only  gardener  in 
this  country  who  has  adopted  it  successfully  is  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hopetoun  House.  The  mistletoe  has  been,  for  some  years  past, 
sucessfuliy  budded  and  grafted  on  different  kinds  of  trees  by  a 
nurseryman  at  Malvern  (see  p.  206.) ;  so  that  the  curious,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  may  now  possess  plants  bearing  this  inter- 
esting parasite. 

Insects^  Diseases^  S^c.  —  The  injuries  caused  by  insects  in 
former  times,  were  considered  by  cultivators  as  blights  sent  by 
Providence,  which  could  not  be  prevented,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  submitted  to ;  but  modern  science,  by  tracing  these  evils,  in 
common  with  others,  to  their  origin,  has  given  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  control  of  what  was  once  considered  as  fate.  Garden- 
ers are  now  beginning  to  discover  insects  where  they  never  before 
thought  of  looking  for  them ;  and  hence  we  have  considered  it 
for  their  advantage  to  devote  more  attention  and  space  to  entomo- 
logy in  this  Magazine  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  articles 
in  the  present  volume  by  Mr.  Westwood,  are  not  only  calculated 
to  instruct  the  gardener  as  to  how  he  may  prevent  or  destroy  in- 
sects, but  to  sharpen  his  habits  of  observation  generally,  and  to 
render  the  study  of  insects  not  only  a  beneficial,  but  a  pleasure- 
able,  pursuit.     Other  articles  respecting  insects,  contributed  by 
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various  correspondents,  and  the  publication  oF  the  very  originil 
work  of  Kollar,  mentioned  under  our  Literacy  Notices^  as  pw- 
ticularly  adapted  to  gardeners,  will  contribute  to  the  same  result 
Landscape-Gardening  and  Gardefi  Architecture.  — —  We  have 
been  gratified  by  having  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
garden   in   which,    without  any  knowledge  of  what   had  bees 
written  in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Gardenesque^  s 
very  perfect  example  is  exhibited  of  this  style  of  planting  and 
management     We  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
liams of  Hendon  Rectory,  in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  shrab- 
bery  which  forms  a  perfect  example  of  this  manner.    While  the 
whole  of  this  shrubbery  resembles,  at  a  distance,  other  continooiis 
masses  of  shrubs ;  yet,  as  we  approach  it,  we  discover  that  ererj 
individual  shrub  is  isolated,  and  is  at  several  inches'  distance, 
according  to  its  height,  from  those  which  surround  it   Regarding 
these  shrubs  more  closely,  we  find  that  each  has,  by  pruning  and 
tying  in,  or  stretching  out,  its  branches  formed  into  a  r^ular 
symmetrical  head ;  still  maintaining   the  natural  shape    of  the 
shrub  or  tree,  whether  conical,  globular,  fastigiate,  or  spreadii^. 
In  consequence  of  the  light  and  air  admitted  all  round  the  plants 
so  treated,  their  sides  are  covered  with  fine  foliage,  and,  in  the 
proper  seasons,  with  blossoms  and  fruit.      The  taller-growing 
shrubs  are  placed  in  the  middle  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
lower  growing  kinds  at  the  margin ;  and,  while  there  is  a  judicioiis 
composition  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  not  a  single  herbaceous 
plant  is  introduced.     A  nearer  approach  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
gardenesque  shrubbery  we  never  expect  to  meet  with  ;  and  what 
enhances  the  interest  is,  that  only  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
species  are  admitted.   It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  shrubs 
are  planted   at  irregular  distances,   and   allowed   to  grow  up 
touching  each  other  in  groups  or  tufts,  without  much  pruning; 
but,  while  the  picturesque  manner  has  its  own  beauties,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  shrubberies  on  an  extensive  scale,  where  not  many 
species  are  employed,  the  gardenesque  manner  is  better  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  where  there  is  only  room  for  one  plant  of  a 
species  or  variety,  or  where  the  species  and  varieties  employed 
are  rare  and  valuable.    The  gardenesque  manner  (without  much 
pruning  or  tying)  is  obviously  the  only  mode  adapted  for  public 
institudons ;  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  ought  to  have  suf- 
ficient room  to  show  its  natural  shape,  and  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  that  shape  and  its  general  efiect  neutralised  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  common  monotonising  mixture,  such  as  we  find 
in  almost  all  public  gardens,  even  where  rare  plants  are  intro- 
duced.   It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  im- 
|)rpvements  going  forward  in  the  landscape  department  through- 
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out  the  country.    Among  the  garden  buildings  newly  completed^ 
or  in  progress,  may  be  mentioned  the  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
^Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden,  those  in  the 
fkiinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a  splendid  conservatory  preparing 
for  Trentham  Hall  by  Clark  of  Birmingham,  a  range  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  a  gigantic  house  at  Cbatswortk.     Among  the 
minor  structures  figured  and  described  in  the  present  Volume,  is 
a  span-roofed  pit  for  green-house  plants,  by  Mr.  John  Bevis  (see 
p.  247.),  in  which  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents the  plants  from  damping  off  during  winter*    The  use  of 
garden  ornaments  of  artificial  stone,  or  of  earthenware,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  throughout  the  country*     In  many  places,  they 
are  not  introduced  with  propriety,  and  in  others  they  are  far  too 
numerous;    but  their   frequency  will   lead   reflecting   persons 
to  enquire  why  they  please  in  some   instances,   and  displease 
in  others ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  better  taste  will  prevail.     Who- 
ever  understands  the   meaning  of  the  phrase  "  unity  of  ex- 
pression,'' and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the 
test  of  its  being  or  not  being  *^  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition 
of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gardens.     All  ardiitectural  objects 
and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duration^ 
should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable^      A 
vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass  or  on  dug 
ground,  without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest, 
on  a  secure  foundation;   and  it  should  never  be  set  on  any- 
thing less  obviously  durable  than  masonry.   Where  such  objects 
form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene,  they  should  always 
be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet 
or  terrace  wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a 
pond ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row 
of  statues,  the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flag-stone,  projected  from 
the  pavement  into  the  adjoining  turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expression.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  secure  architectural 
character  which  ought  always  to  accompany  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects.     Root-works,  rustic  baskets,  and  other  tem- 
porary objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or  never 
be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,  statues,  or  other 
articles  of  stone.     A  very  common  error  in  composing  what  is 
called  rockwork  is,  to  intermix  temporary  materials,  such  as  cAA 
roots,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.,  with  durable  and  permanent  ones, 
such  as  fragments  of  rock,  pieces  of  scoriae,  vitrified  bricks,  &c. ; 
widi  artistical  fragments,  such  as  pieces  of  hewn  stone*  sculp- 
ture, vases,  &c. ;  or  with  natural  objects,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
,&c.;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  heterogeneous,  or  at  Variance 
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with  the  principle  of  unity  of  expression.  Each  of  these 
of  materials  might  make  so  many  different  kinds  of  rockwork,  or 
rather  of  habitats  for  the  display  of  plants.  To  mix  all  of  then, 
or  even  any  two  of  them»  together  is,  however,  in  our  eyes,  at 
TAriance  with  every  principle  of  good  taste.  We  think  it  oseftil 
to  throw  out  remarks  of  this  kind  in  this  general  sammary ; 
because,  as  we  have  stated  in  former  volumes,  the  point  in  which 
modern  gardeners  most  require  advancement  is,  the  perception 
of  consistency  and  inconsistency  in  matters  of  taste.  Temporaiy 
glass  structures,  flued  borders,  and  conservative  walls  have  been 
mentioned  or  treated  of  in  different  parts  of  the  present  Volume; 
and,  though  the  subject  of  growing  exotics  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  such  aids  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  promises  to  be  ae 
inexhaustible  source  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  superior  to  that 
produced  by  plants  grown  in  small  pots,  as  a  conservatory  is  to 
a  shed-roofed  green-house. 

Arboriculture. -^  Some  years  ago,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  many  thou- 
sands of  Pinus  Cembra^  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  Swit- 
zerland, were  planted  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  though  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  seldom 
makes  shoots  above  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  a  year,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  it  has  made  shoots  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  annually.     A 
great  many  larches,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol 
(see  Highland  Soc.  Trans.i  vol.  xi.  p.  391.)  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
have  also  been  planted  in  Scotland ;  and  the  plants,  we  are 
informed,  show  a  deeper  green  in  the  foliage  than  that  of  plants 
raised  from  British  seeds.      The  black  pine  of  Austria,  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson,  has  been  planted  to  a  considerable 
extent;  more  especially  by  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  at  New  Posso,  in 
Peeblesshire.      Among   the   most  useful  exertions  that   have 
been  made  in  arboriculture  for  the  last  year,,  and  during  some 
years  previously,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Grigor,  nurserymen  at 
Elgin  and  Forres ;  who,  stimulated  by  the  rewards  offered  by 
the  Highland  Society^  have  been  the  means  of  disseminating 
many  thousand  plants  of  the  true  Highland  pine,  by  far  the 
most   valuable    timber    tree    indigenous   or   in    cultivation  in 
Europe,  next  to  the  larch  and  the  oak.     It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  of  all  the  ultra-European  trees  which  have  been 
cultivated,  in  Britain,  for  such  a  time  as  to  admit  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  timber,  there  is  not  one  the  timber 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  Europe. 
The  only  shadow  of  an  exception  is  the  P6pulus  monilifera, 
which  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  America,  and  much  more 
likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  an  improved  European  tree.    The 
oaks  of  America,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  worth  little  as  timber, 
either  in  America  or  Europe,  when  compared  with  the  British. 
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oak ;  with  the  exception  of  the  live  oak,  which  will  not  attain  a 
timber  size  in  Britain.  No  American  pine  or  fir^  that  will  attain 
the  size  of  a  forest  tree  in  this  country,  has  wood  equalling  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  or  the  spruce.  We  might,  in  like 
manner,  go  through  all  the  genera  of  American  trees ;  but  we 
have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  cultivating  for  timber,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
the  improved  varieties  of  European  species.  Not  that  we  wish 
to  discourage  the  planting  of  ultra-European  trees  on  a  large 
scale  also ;  because  there  may  be  some  of  these  that  will  prove 
far  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  we  have  any  idea  of;  and, 
also,  because  they  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  general 
scenery,  and  may,  at  some  future  time,  give  rise  to  improved 
kinds  by  cross-breeding. 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  beech  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and  on  raising  the  oak  in  the  government 
plantations,  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume. 

The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  (we  do  not  refer  to 
our  book  of  that  name,  but  to  living  collections),  in  general, 
receives  some  little  addition  every  vear.  Among  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  brought  into  notice  during  1837, 
is  a  species  of  fir  from  Cephalonia.  It  was  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  the  island  of  that  name,  by  Charles  Hoare,  Esq., 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  any  one,  till  the  recent  increasing  taste  for  planting 
pinetums  stimulated  the  nurserymen  to  search  in  every  direction 
for  new  species  of  pines  and  firs.  One  of  the  finest  shrubs 
brought  forward  during  the  year  is  Cowania  plicata  (see 
p.  452.).  It  is  evergreen,  with  the  leaves  and  habit  of  a 
shrubby  potentilla ;  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  rose  in  form 
and  structure,  and  of  a  pink  colour.  A  double->flowered  rho- 
dodendron has  been  originated  in  Paris,  and  the  whole  stock  of 
plants  of  it  already  imported  into  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lawson 
of  Edinburgh.  A  few  new  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
raised,  during  the  past  summer,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  will  form  subjects  of  notice  on  some  future 
occasion.  A  valuable  article  on  the  propagation  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  by  cuttings,  by  Mr.  Lindsay;  and  another  by  Mr. 
Frost,  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  rarer  species  in  the  Drop- 
more  pinetum,  well  deserve  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  who  have  the  care  of  collections. 

Floriculture*  —  Dahlias  and  roses  in  the  open  garden,  and 
orchideous  plants  in  the  stoves,  continue  to  be  the  fashionable 
objects  of  culture.  Some  new  Californian  annuals  or  perennials, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Douglas,  or  some  other  col- 
lectors, are  annually  coming  into  flower,  and  finding  their  way 
into  botanical  periodicals  and  catalogues.  Some  interesting 
additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  such  ornamental  flower- 
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ing  plants  as  will  not  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Dropmore  (see  p.  498.);  and  Mr.  Caie 
has  directed  attention  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  culture 
of  certain  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  annuals ;  which, 
when  sown  in  autumn,  will  endure  our  most  severe  winters,  and 
come  into  flower  earlier  in  spring  that  they  would  by  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  will 
afford  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  much  expense,  a  very  cheap 
mode  of  making  a  fine  display  in  a  flower-garden ;  and,  as  many 
of  these  annuals  thrive  under  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  they 
will  admit  of  producing  a  fine  show  of  flowers  in  situations  in 
woods  and  among  groups  of  trees,  where  no  art  of  the  gardener 
can  make  flowers  in  general  thrive. 

Horticulture.  —  We  refer  to  Mr.  Thompson's  interesting 
report,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  present  year  has  been 
singularly  unfavourable  for  judging  of  the  character  and  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  fruit  A  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
coiling  system  of  vine  culture  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grey 
(p.  500.),  who  thinks  that  it  requires  too  much  expense  and 
attention  for  general  use;  which  has  been  our  opinion  from  the 
first  introduction  of  this  mode  of  training  by  Mr.  Meams.  (See 
Vol.  X.  p.  14*1.)  Mr.  Paxton  informs  us  that  the  Jtfusa  Caven* 
dishtV  still  continues  to  answer  his  expectations ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  with  us,  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hot-house  fi*uits  for  small  suburban  gardens;  because 
it  may  be  grown  in  a  pit,  heated  either  by  dung  or  fire  heat; 
because,  like  other  scitamineous  plants,  it  does  not  require  an 
intense  light ;  and  because  a  single  plant  will  produce  at  least 
ten  times  more  fruit  than  a  pine-apple  plant,  which  would  occupy 
the  same  space,  and  require  the  same,  or  a  longer,  period  to  bring 
it  into  a  fruiting  state. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  sloping  trellis  for  training  pear  trees 
has  been  pointed  out  (p.  259.);  of  disbudding,  instead  of  cutting 
(p.  203. ).  Various  facts  have  been  brought  forward  respecting 
the  shriveling  and  the  rust  of  grapes ;  and  improved  methods 
have  been  detailed  of  bringing  forward  early  melons,  forcing 
strawberries,  and  raising  salads  of  chicory,  for  wiiich  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cuthill.  Several  culinary  vegetables,  which  are 
either  new,  or  worthy  of  being  better  known,  will  be  found  in 
our  Olitorial  Notices  (p.  S3.),  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Whiting 
(p.  499.).  To  these  might  be  added,  a  new  pea,  of  the  tall  mar- 
rowfat kind,  of  which  there  is  yet  only  a  small  stock  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery ;  and  a  new  field  turnip,  sold  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  A  new  oil  plant,  said* 
to  produce  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities, has  been  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Bosch,  the  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Stuttgard;  for  which  he  received  the 
Id  medal  of  the  Stuttgard  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  present 
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of  thirty  ducats  from  the  khig.  It  is  an  annual  of  the  order 
Compositae,  but  we  have  not  been  informed  of  its  name ;  and, 
though  a  native  of  South  America,  it  is  so  hardy,  that,  even  in 
Wirtemburg,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn. 

The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  ;  an  object,  in  our  opinion^  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  to  encourage  attempts  at  which,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Horticultural  Societies  to  offer  large  premiums.  An  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject,  translated  from  the  German,  will  be  found 
p.  408. 

STATISTICS  OF  GARDENING. 

Botanical  Collectors.  —  A  gardener,  sent  to  India  by  that 
munificent  patron  of  gardening,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, returned  in  August  last,  brining  with  him  a  living  plant 
of  Amh6rstia  nobilis,  a  number  of  new  Orchideae,  and  various 
seeds.  A  subscription  society  have  sent  Dr.  Lippold  to  Ma- 
deira, whence  he  will  proceed  to  the  Canaries;  and  M.  Hartweg, 
sent  to  Mexico  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  already  for- 
warded to  them  various  seeds,  including  acorns  of  some  of  the 
curious  Mexican  oaks,  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  acorns 
and  cups,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  of  the  American  species 
of  Qu^rcus  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Gardening  Tours.  —  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  has,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  work  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  316. ;  and  we  direct  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  partly  because  we  consider  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  a  model  for  an  English  nobleman,  in  all  that  respects 
gardening  and  rural  matters ;  and,  partly,  because  we  think  it 
would  be  much  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  the  gardens 
under  their  care,  if  other  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
to  follow  His  Grace*s  example.  It  may  not  be  practicable  for  all 
head  gardeners  to  be  spared  so  long  from  their  charge  as  to  allow 
of  their  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  but  there  is  not  one  who 
should  not  be  allowed  time  and  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  tour  to  the  principal  gardens  in  our  own  country. 
Seeing  the  gardens  of  his  neighbours,  and  reading  books  on 
gardening,  are  the  only  modes  by  which  a  master  gardener  can 
be  instructed  as  to  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
own  garden ;  and  the  employer  who  does  not  encourage  these 
two  modes  of  acquiring  information,  is  not  duly  alive  to  his 
own  interest.  He  does  not  even  know  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  down  his  nurseryman's  bills ;  because  a  gardener  who 
does  not  visit  his  neighbours,  cannot  make  any  exchanges  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  plants  with  them ;  and,  without  frequent  ex- 
changes, every  garden,  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  is  liable  to 
deficienci.es,  only  to  be  made  up  by  purchases  from  the  nursery- 
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man  or  the  market-gardener.  Foreign  employers  are  more  fiillj 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  sending  their  gardeners  to  travel 
than  we  are ;  for,  while  we  can  point  to  Mr.  Forbes  alone,  as 
the  only  English  gardener  of  a  private  nobleman  who  has  visited 
the  Continent  during  18S6  and  1887,  there  are  the  gardeners  of 
Prince  Metternich  and  Baron  Hiigel  of  Austria,  and  of  Baroo 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  who  have  visited  this  country  within 
that  period  ;  independently  of  various  curators  of  public  botanic 
gardens,  and  of  commercial  gardeners. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Exhibitions  still 
continue  to  multiply  and  prosper,  of  which  ample  proof  will  be 
found  in  our  article  in  a  subsequent  page.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  commencement  of  a  new  society  for  holding  exhibi- 
.tions  and  other  purposes  in  the  metropolis. 

Public  Gardens.  —  Some*  improvements  are  going  forward  in 
most  of  these.     A  new  architectural  palm-house  is  nearly  com* 
pleted  at  Kew,  as  is  the  extensive  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden.    (See  p.  376.)     The  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Garden  at  Cheltenham,   one   at  ^Manchester,  and 
another  at  Bath,  all  laid  out  by  Mr.  Forrest,  are  in  progress. 
Ground  for  a  garden  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained  at  Leeds, 
and  endeavours  are  making  to  establish  one  in  the  prosperous 
town  of  Newcastle.     We  regret  that  we  cannot  notice  anything 
of  this  kind  as  in  contemplation  for  the  metropolis ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  botanic  garden  for  the 
county  of  Ken^  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Gravesend ; 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  botanists  of  the  metropolis. 

Private  Gardens,  —  We  have  little  to  add  to  the  information 
given  last  year  respecting  the  improvements  going  forward  at 
Chatsworth,  Woburn  Abbey,  and  Trentham,  except  that  they 
are  all  carried  on  with  vigour.  As  we  could  only  notice  a  few  of 
the  other  private  gardens  which  are  \indergoing  improvement,  we 
think  it  better  to  be  silent,  lest  we  should  appear  partial  or  unjust. 

Commercial  Gardening.  —  Tlie  number  of  foreign  nursei-y- 
men  who  come  to  this  country  on  business  is  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  commerce  in  Dutch  bulbs,  and  in  dahlia  tubers, 
camellias,  and  pelargoniums. 

Garden  Literature.  —  On  turning  to  our  article  Reviews,  the 
only  work  of  importance  to  gardening  generally,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  Herbert^s  Amaryllidace€e, 
extremely  valuable  for  the  experiments  in  cross-breeding  which 
it  details.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  which  belong  to 
the  division  of  systematic  botany,  that  have  been  published  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  are.  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarunij  and 
Bateman's  Orchidacece  (see  p.  507,  508.) ;  but  the  most  useful 
work  is,  unquestionably,  vol.  ii.  of  Ladie^  Botany,  by  Dr. 
Undley.     The  British  botanist,  or  the  tyro  desirous  of  becom- 
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ing  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  his  native  country,  will  be 
alike  gratified  and  instructed  by  the  second  volume  of  Watson's 
Botanist's  Guide^and  Francis's  British  Ferns.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Flora  of  Jamaica^  by  Dr.  Macfadyen,  supplies  a  botanical 
desideratum,  and  abounds  in  information  both  for  the  botanist 
and  the  gardener.    (See  p.  590.) 

The  most  valuable  foreign  work  for  gardeners  and  farmers 
which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  KoUar's  History 
of  Insects^  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Literary  Notices^  will 
very  shortly  appear  in  an  English  dress*  The  First  Part  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  Frankfort  has  been  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  the  Annates  de  la  Society  d*Hor' 
iiculture  de  Paris  continues  to  be  enriched  with  the  very  valu- 
able papers  of  M.  Poiteau,  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongcharaps,  M. 
O.  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  27ie  Annates  de  Flore  et  de  Pomone^ 
now  in  its  fiflh  year,  continues  to  appear  monthly,  and  to 
exhibit  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  considered  the 
most  rare  or  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
number  for  November  contains  a  description  of  the  double 
rhododendron,  already  referred  to.  The  establishment  of  a 
gardening  newspaper  has  been  already  noticed.  The  most 
valuable  agricultural  periodical  in  Britain  is  the  Quart.  Jour. 
qfAgr.j  published  along  with  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  ^  Scotland.  In  the 
number  of  that  work  for  March,  1887,  there  is  an  article, 
^'  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  as  connected 
with  Physics,"  of  which  we  had  intended  to  give  some  account  in 
the  present  Volume ;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  it.  In 
meantime,  we  strongly  recommend  this  publication,  which  is  now 
reduced  from  6s.  to  5s.  a  number,  to  all  our  agricultural  readers. 

RURAL   AND   DOMESTIC   IMPROVEMENT   GENERALLY. 

In  Agriculture^  the  principal  circumstance  suitable  for  being 
noticed  in  this  work,  is  another  trial  of  Heathcoat*s  steam 
plough,  at  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  at  Dumfries.  An  account  of  a  previous  trial  will  be 
found  in  the  Highl.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  72. ;  and  in  our 
Vol.  XII.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  the  general  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  its  favour ;  as  there  seems 
to  be  an  immense  waste  of  capital  and  of  power  attendant  on 
the  stationary  engines.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  endeavour  to  invent  a  machine 
suitable  for  ploughing  ordinary  soil,  than  for  turning  over  the 
surface  of  peat  bogs.^  But  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
arrived  for  estimating  the  value  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
plough,  to  be  impelled  by  steam ;  when  it  does,  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  from  1000/.  to  5000/.  will  soon  call  it  forth.  The 
number  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  grain,  grasses,  roots, 
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and  plants,  which  were  exhibited    at    the    great    agricultural 
meeting  at  Dumfries,  was  more  numerous  than   that  held  at 
Perth  last  year;  thus  proving  that  there  is  an  increased  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  new  varieties  on  the  part  of  the  fanners  of 
the  northern  counties.     A  great  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
better    varieties    of   wheat,  we    are  informed,    exists   in    East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire ;  and  the  farmers  there  must  have 
derived  great  satisfaction,  and  most  valuable  instruction,  from 
the  perusal  of  CJol.  Le  Couteur's  Treatise  on  WheaiSj  reviewed 
in  a  future  page.     Agricultural   museums  are  now  established 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee;  and  all   persons 
interested    in    agriculture    and    horticulture,    whether    in    the 
vicinity  of  these  museums  or  elsewhere,  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  them  specimens  of  vegetable  productions  of  every  kind,   as 
well    as    of   manufactured    produce.      The   inspection   of   the 
different  samples  of  grain  in  these    museums  by  farmers  is, 
without  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the  eagerness  for  improved 
varieties  of  wheats,  noticed  above  as  a  decided  mark  of  prc^resf • 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  and  ^rwick* 
shire,  then,  as  now,  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  regarded 
the  improvement  of  their  art,  by  attention  to  such  minutiae  as 
the  shades  of  difference  between  varieties  of  wheat,  as  beneath 
their  notice ;  but  they  have  now  learned  to  calculate  with  Col. 
Le  Couteur,  the  number  of  grains  to  an  ounce  in  diflferent 
varieties,  and  the  consequent  difference  of  produce  of  an  acre 
or  a  field,  according  to  the  variety  used. 

Rural  Architecture^  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  eminent 
architect  for  stating,  is  undergoing  rapid  improvement  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  learn, 
on  the  same  authority  (see  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  jun.,  in 
Arch*  Mag.y  vol.  iv.  p.  484.),  that  much  of  this  improvement 
may  be  traced  to  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Ena/doptpdia 
of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  among  country  gentle- 
men and  provincial  builders. 

In  Domestic  Economy,  we  may  notice  the  mode  of  burning 
the  steam  produced  by  the  boilers,  and  by  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  wash-houses,  and  which  is  found  greatly  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  fuel.  (See  p.  370.)  In  the  proper  place,  we 
have  directed  attention  to  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy, 
as  a  periodical  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

Railroads.  —  Tliat  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  is 
now  completed,  and  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  London 
is  far  advanced.  When  the  whole  is  complete,  gardeners  will 
have  an  easy  opportunity  of  visiting  the  four  best  provincial 
botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  in  England,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  in  a  very  short  time;  viz.,  those  of  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  Bristol  railroad 
will  be  completed  in  a  year,  on  the  line  of  which  are :  Drop- 
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more,  with  its  pinetum  and  flower-garden,  both  unrivalled  in 
England;  White  Knights,  long  celebrated  for  its  trees  and 
shrubs ;  High  Clere,  for  its  splendid  scenery,  its  general 
collection,  and  especially  its  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas ; 
the  public  gardens  commenced  at  Bath  and  Bristol ;  and  the 
Bristol  Nursery.  The  Southampton  railway,  which  it  is  said 
mrill  be  finished  in  two  years,  will  enable  the  London  gardener 
to  visit  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  the  splendid  collection 
of  American  plants  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  and  return  in  the 
same  day.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  from  Liverpool  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  public  gardens  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  visited  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  requires  weeks. 

GARDENING  AND  RURAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  gardening  is  at  present  in  a  very  low 
state  in  France.  (Seep.  461.)  In  Belgium,  the  cultivation  of 
plants  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes  continues  to  be  pursued  with 
vigour  (see  p.  82.);  but  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  the  places 
where  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  gardening  are  most 
highly  valued.  The  prizes  offered,  both  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  gardening  and 
of  agriculture,  are  well  deserving  notice  (see  p.  4?62— 4-65.) ;  and 
also  the  comparative  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
horticulture  in  Denmark  (see  p.  466.).  In  the  United  States, 
gardening  has  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  general 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  country,  which,  however,  a  year 
or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome.  In  British  America, 
we  have  noticed  (p.  467*)  a  splendid  example  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec.  In  Australia,  at  Sydney,  lectures  have  been 
delivered,  and  a  book  published  on  landscape-gardening,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shepherd;  and  the  most  beautiful  residence  in  the 
colony  is,  as  it  ought  to  be>  that  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Linnaeau  Society,  our  early  and  much  esteemed  friend,  Alex- 
ander M*Leay.  (See  p.  587.) 

OBITUARY. 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (who,  though  not  the 
originator  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  undoubtedly  the 
founder  of  its  celebrity  and  usefulness),  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  we  have  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  proper 
place ;  as  we  have  to  that  of  the  eminent  botanist  Persoon  ;  of 
our  friend  M.  Fischer,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Gbttingen,  generally  esteemed  both  as  a  gardener  and  a  man ; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  an  eminent  garden  architect,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  walled  gardens  and  hot-houses  in 
Scotland. 
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Art.  II.  Report  on  the  hardy  Fruits  for  the  Year  1837 ;  toUk 
preliminary  Observations  on  Climate.  B7  Robert  Thompson, 
Fruit-Gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  Garden  tf 
Chiswick. 

A  VERY  remarkable  season  has  been  experienced  ainoe  I  iar- 
merly  communicated  some  notices  respecting  fruits,  published 
in  your  Magazine  for  December,  1836  ;  and  a  few  remarks 
on  the  same»  and  on  resulting  consequences  as  r^ards  fruits^ 
may  not  be  inappropriately  adduced  in  now  attempting  a  gimilar 
account  of  such  kinds  as  have  come  under  my  &rther  observ- 
ation, as  deserving  of  particular  attention:  such  being  made 
agreeably  to  the  permission  previously  granted  by  a  council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  furnishing  those  accounts. 

The  spring  of  1836  was  late;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  three 
fine  months  up  to  September,  when  weather  more  like  that  of 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  autumn  set  in  :  cold,  cloudy,  fre- 
quently boisterous,  and  very  wet.     Nor  were  the  hopes  realised 
that  bad  weather  coming  on  thus  early  would  soon  clear  up,  and 
be  followed  by  a  good  autumn ;  for  October  was  most  remark- 
ably cold,  with  much  rain,  and  even  frost  and  snow.  The  flowers 
of  the  dahlias  were  cut  off  by  about  4^  Fahr.  of  frost,  as  early  as 
the  4th  of  October ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  ground 
was   covered  with   snow  to  the  depth  of  Sin.     This   arrested 
vegetation  as  far  as  regarded  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  to 
many  species,  such  as  the  vine  and  fig,  the  action  was  more 
especially  premature :  the  former,  where  growing  in  the  op&k 
ground,  had  its  leaves  green ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  shoots 
were  so  immature,  owing  to  the  previously  moist  and  clouded 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pith,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  became  more  or  less  blackened  down  to  the  old  wood; 
and  nurserymen  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently  sound 
eyes  for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

January  and  February  last  were  not  unusually  severe.  March 
forwarded  vegetation  but  little:  it  was  even  4°  colder  than 
February ;  and,  with  the  month  last  mentioned,  April,  notwith- 
standing the  great  diiference  in  the  length  of  the  days,  was  only 
of  equal  temperature ;  the  mean  of  the  external  air  being  as  low 
as  41i<*  Fahr. ;  consequently,  the  sap  of  plants,  water  being  in  it 
the  principal  constituent,  could  not  have  much  elasticity.  The  sun 
was  almost  constantly  obscured,  and  the  foliage  of  many  exotics 
acquired  a  yellow  tinge ;  for,  although  plants  under  glass  could 
be  protected  from  the  cold,  yet  the  want  of  solar  light  was  not 
to  be  supplied,  or  artificially  substituted ;  this  being  one  of  the 
desiderata  in  the  science  of  horticulture,  which  most  probably, 
will  ever  remain  so.  Owing  to  the  want  of  solar  heat,  the  range 
of  temperature  had  not  its  usual  extent ;  nor  were  its  oscillations 
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sufficient  to  effect  the  usual  diurnal  transition  or  expansion  of 
the  cold  vapour  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
consequently,  remained  almost  stationary,  night  and  day,  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     (Influenza,  at  the  same  time,  became 
exceedingly  prevalent;  but,  whether  originating  in,  or  being 
connected  with,  this  unusual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
a   seeming  consequence,  is  not  pretended  to  be  affirmed.)     The 
progress  of  vegetation  was,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  month, 
more  effectually  Brrested  than  it  was,  perhaps,  ever  known  to  be 
in  April.     From  the  steady  cold,  it  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as  a  clock,  of  which  the  pendulum  had  ceased  to  oscillate;  or 
it  was  in  a  similar  state  to  that  in  which  exotics  sometimes  are 
made  to  linger,  or  may  be  positively  destroyed,  by  ill-directed 
care  ;  that  is,  their  being  kept  in  a  state  closely  approaching  to 
uniform  temperature :  for  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
to   affirm,   that,   if  any  species  of  vegetation,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  were  kept  at  an  undeviating 
temperature,  whether  high  or  low,  or  even  corresponding  with 
the  mean  of  the  natural  climate  of  the  individual,  such  would 
eventually  die  prematurely.     Differently  constituted  species,  of 
course,  admit  not  only  of  greater  or  less  mean  temperature,  but 
also  of  a  greater  or  less  range.     Thus,  an  inhabitant  of  a  shel- 
tered situation,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood,  where  it  never  suffered 
the  full  effects  of  the  noon-day  heat,  nor  the  midnight  cold, 
would  not  thrive  if  removed  to  a  situation  w*here  it  would  be 
subjected  to  both   these  vicissitudes,  alongside  of  the  thriving 
productions  of  the  open  fields. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  desirable,  if  the  range  of 
temperature  in  shady  woods,  compared  with  that  of  the  open 
country  in  the  same  latitudes,  were  better  known.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questionable,  whether  a  single  instance  is  on  record 
of  such  being  any  where  known  at  the  present  time ;  not  even 
within  those  tropical  forests  on  the  tops  of  which  the  sun  darts 
perpendicularly  his  fiercest  rays,  yet  cannot  penetrate  directly 
through  the  dense  foliage  to  the  thus  sheltered  vegetation  below, 
amongst  which  the  interesting  tribes  of  Orchidaceae  flourish. 

The  digression  into  which  I  have  been  led  from  some  remarks 
connected  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  April  is, 
I  fear,  already  of  inexcusable  length ;  and  I  can  only  hope  to 
be  excused  for  not  directly  returning  to  my  subject  by  endeavour- 
ing to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  some  farther 
observations,  which  may  be  improved  on,  so  as  to  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  obviating  of  existing  difficulties  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  in  horticulture. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  ranges  of  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter,  and  of  day  and  night,  were  more  accurately  known  as  re- 
lates to  plants  brought  under  cultivation  ;  for  then  the  limits  of 
Vol.  XIIL  — No.  93.  nn 
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danger  in  this  important  respect  would  no  longer  be  mattenof 
doubt;  they  would  become  clearly  defined,  leaving  intenne- 
diately  the  path  of  safety,  in  which  the  most  inexperienced  codU 
scarcely  err.  It  is  true  that  many  productions,  fostered  by  the 
hand  of  Experience,  are  at  the  present  time  brought,  appareodj, 
to  the  utmost  perfection ;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  same  culth 
Tator  will  meet  with  repeated  failures,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  such.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  tbe 
question,  "  How  is  this?"  will  admit  of  an  easy  solution;  fcr, 
when  the  above  limits,  as  well  as  those  of  moisture  and  dryness 
light  and  shade,  are  clearly  understood,  failures  will  be  of  nre 
occurrence ;  or,  when  they  do  occur,  will  be  referrible  to  some 
unavoidable  accident. 

If  a  wild  plant,  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  oi  London, 
were  to  be  artificially  treated,  or  committed  to  horticultural  cire» 
it  would  be  found  to  live  longest  in  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  average  of  the  respective  seasons  of  the  climate 
of  London ;  and  that  temperature,  or  gradations  of  temperatorei 
in  which  a  plant  will  live  longest  must,   certainly,  be  the  mud 
congenial.     It  might  be  made  to  grow  excessively  luxuriant  for  a 
season  or  seasons ;  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its  rm 
powers.     For  instance,  excessive  heat  and   moisture  might  be 
applied  (I  do  not  mean  anything  like  a  tropical  heat,  but  eqaai 
to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  our  hottest  summers) :  an  cxce^ne 
growth  would  be  the  consequence ;  and,  if  continued,  the  pw 
would  uitimatelyoutgrow  Itself;  or  if,  previously  to  its  terminate 
the  over-exciting  causes  were  reduced  to  a  medium,  or  perfectly 
natural  degree  of  stimulus,  the  exhaustion  would  appear  afte^ 
wards  by  a  le^z  than  medium  developement,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  former  luxuriance.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expwj^ 
that  the  above  statement  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  as  regaw* 
the  climate,  and  not  other  points  of  culture ;  nor  to  imply  that  a 
plant  will  not  thrive  better,  and  live  longer,  when  freed  from  the 
troublesome  neighbours  of  its  own  or  other  species  in  its  wiW 
state.     Farther,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  in   four  seasons  « 
equal  temperature,  and  that  temperature  agreeing  with  the  ^ 
neral  mean  of  the  climate,  the  growth  of  indigenous  forest  trees 
will  be  greater  (other  circumstances  being  the  same)  than  in  w^ 
years  alteniately  hot  and  cold ;  although  they  may  average  tw 
same  as  the  four  of  equable  mean  temperature.     If  this  ^^ 
the  case,  then  the  inference  would  be,  that  plants  have  not  been 
originally  well  adapted  for  their  respective  localities.  .. 

The  average  heat  of  day  and  night  being  now  pretty  »f 
known  in  the  climate  of  London,  throughout  every  month  intoe 
year,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  follows,  if  the  above 
statements  be  correct,  that  we  also  know  the  exact  limits  of  tnc 
extremes  which  all  indigenous  plants  will  safely  bear;  and  one 
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of  tlie  greatest  desiderata  in  horticultural  knowledge  now  is,  a 
similar  knowledge  of  all  other  climates  whence  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  imported  for  cultivation,  in  order  that  their  range 
of  temperature  may,  in  like  manner,  be  precisely  ascertained. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  of  science,  and  the 
accelerations  of  intercourse  by  steam  or  railroad  communication, 
this  must  require  a  lapse  of  years.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
approximation  might  be  attainable^  and  rendered  useful,  by 
improving  on  the  following  considerations. 

The  astonishing  power  which  causes  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  general  movement,  more  or  less,  of  the  sap  of  vegeta- 
tion, in  that  expanding  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  is  well  known  to  be 
derived  from  the  solar  rays.  The  efrect  of  the  latter  is  more  or 
less  energetic,  according  to  the  quantity  received  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  obliquity 
of  the  latter  to  their  direct  or  perpendicular  influence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.  A  calculation  thus  deduced  would  not  be  absolutely 
correct  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ;  but,  it  would  certainly 
form  the  surest  basis  relatively  to  which  corrections  could  be 
made;  such  as  the  diminution  due  to  elevation,  &c.  The  ratio 
which  the  calculation  would  bear  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheifs 
thermometer  should  then  be  ascertained;  and,  if  it  could  be 
corroborated  by  actual  observations  made  by  this  instrument, 
at  every  10°  of  latitude,  so  much  the  better.  For  ultra- tropical 
regions  more  especially,  the  table  might  usefully  exhibit  four 
divisions :  first,  the  temperature  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
would  be  found  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  season,  from  the 
earth  still  retaining  in  part  the  low  temperature  of  winter; 
secondly,  the  temperature  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would 
be,  for  the  contrary  reason,  as  much  warmer  than  the  mean  as 
the  vernal  was  colder  ;  thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  temperatures  at 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  These  tables  might,  also,  be 
exhibited  on  the  margins  of  isothermal  maps ;  which,  for  greater 
accuracy,  might  contain  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  included 
by  every  15°  of  longitude;  and,  if  fifteen  pages  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine  were  so  occupied,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  form  a 
useful  reference  for  the  range  of  annual  temperature :  and,  to 
make  it  still  more  complete,  a  table  might  be  subjoined  for  that 
of  the  diurnal  temperature^  nearly  which  the  plants  of  every 
latitude  naturally  undergo. 

That,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  we  ought  to  "  imitate  nature," 
is  an  expression  universally  assented  to;  and,  that  we  cannot 
do  so  without  some  knowledge  of  her  workings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  more  correct  that  knowledge  is,  the  more  definite 
will  be  the  aim,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  perfection,  of  our 
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imitation,  and  proportionally  our  success.  Now,  we  know  thit 
plants  naturally  experience  a  range  of  temperature :  but  this,  in 
regard  to  them,  we  cannot  perfectly  imitate ;  because  it  is  otilj 
imperfectly  known.  That  we  bence  labour  under  a  disadvantage^ 
follows  as  a  truism ;  but,  whether  the  above  suggestions  are 
calculated  to  obviate  such,  or  to  lead  to  others  of  higher  merit, 
I  submit  to  better  judges  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  coldness  of  last  spring  in  re- 
tarding the  expansion  of  buds  into  leaves  and  blossoms,  it  may  be 
stated  to  have  occasioned  a  difference  of  three  or  fbnr  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  period  in  the  generality  of  deciduous  species. 
For  example,  — 

1834.  1835.  1836.  1837. 

The  common  hawthorn  was 

in  leaf  ...     March  28.     April  1.       March  30.     April  28. 

The  horsechestnut  *,  ditto    -    April  8.        April  12.     April  24.       Mmy  3. 
The  green  gage  plum  was  in 

blossom         ...    March  28.     April  8.       April  18.       Bfaj  a 
The  May  duke  cherry,  ditto      April  18.      April  17.    May  1.  Bfay  Ifi. 

The  common  beech,  m  leaf  -    May  4.         May  10,      May  10.        Bfaj  la 

It  appears,  from  the  above  periodic  differences,  that,  although 
vegetation  may  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  by  its  earlier  or  later 
developement,  the  general  state  of  the  temperature,  yet  it  will 
not  do  so  in  a  just  ratio  for  any  particular  month.  Some  species 
will  burst  forth  into  leaf  or  flower  in  consequence  of  a  few  days  of 
powerful  sun  heat;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  beech,  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  susceptibility ;  a  property  which,  as  regards  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  is  in  this  climate,  witii  regret,  too  well  known. 
Many  other  causes  tend  to  interfere  with  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric  heat  in  the  developement  of  vegetation,  although  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  principal  agent  Among  others,  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  rain,  in  a  warm  or  cold  state,  and, 
accordingly,  more  or  less  congenial  to  the  action  of  vegetatimi, 
may  be  mentioned. 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  month  of  April,  and  this  with  one 
remark,  that  it  was  the  coldest  of  any  corresponding  month  for 
at  least  the  last  40  years,  according  to  the  registers  published  in 
the  Tramactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society^  and  in  Howard's 
Climate  of  London.  The  process  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
{aperiOf  to  open)  was  chiefly  transferred  to  May ;  and  even  then 
sharp  frosts  injured  many  of  the  blossoms.  Apricots,  peaches, 
and  even  pears  on  walls,  suffered  considerably,  as  did  also  those 
of  the  latter  on  standards.  Cherries  were  an  abundant  crop,  as 
were  likewise  plums  and  apples.  Tlie  summer  weather  was,  of 
course,  rendered  short  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  in  the 

•  The  buds  of  this  tree  burst  forth  so  rapidly  and  simultaneously,  that  it  is, 
in  consequence,  particularly  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  being  quot^,  in  rtgBLcd 
to  the  period  of  foliation. 
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6arly  part ;  and,  though  tolerably  fine,  yet  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  sun  heat  in  July;  consequently,  many  kinds  of 
fruits  did  not  acquire  their  perfect  flavour.  This  appears  to 
have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  apples.  The  long-keeping  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  have  benefited,  by  their  hanging  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  subsequent  brighter  weather  in  October. 

Among  the  productions  of  last  season  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  one  of  the  most  deserving  is  a  grape,  received 
into  the  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  seedling  from  bloom  raisin :  *'  it*  was  grafted,  if 
not  exactly  after  the  mode,  yet  according  to  the  principle,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gowans  (seep.  117.)>  alongside  of  a  black  Ham- 
burg; and  it  ripened  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter 
sort.  The  bunch  is  as  large,  but  more  loose,  and  the  berries 
acquire  a  blacker  colour,  and  higher  flavour.  Its  value  as  an 
early  forcing  grape  will  hence  be  readily  appreciated. 

Several  of  the  pears  lately  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  have  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  present  season,  and  have  proved  excellent.  As  they  are 
hardy,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  trial  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  even  the  Belgic  varieties  fail.  The 
Althorp  crassane  was  exceedingly  buttery,  melting,  and  highly 
flavoured.  The  Brougham  pear  is  a  great  bearer,  and  very 
good.  The  Belmont  and  Eyewood,  excellent.  The  winter 
crassane  has  also  produced  abundantly,  and  will,  doubtless, 
prove  deserving  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  season  by 
all  who  tasted  it :  the  flavour,  even  from  a  standard  (for  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  a  wall),  was  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  crassane,  and  with  much  less  grittiness.  These  are 
only  a  few :  others  remain  to  be  tried  farther  in  the  winter,  and 
in  spring ;  and  many  more  of  similar  origin  have  yet  to  be 
fruited.  This  early  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  enquirers  after  these  fruits  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Most  of  the  principal  Belgic  pears  are  now  pretty  generally 
known ;  perhaps  the  Fondante  d'Automne  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  like  most  autumn  fruits,  its  per- 
fections are  not  of  long  duration,  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly  rich 
and  delicious  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  private  collection.  It 
bears  very  well  as  a  standard.  The  Fondante  Van  Mons  is  also 
well  deserving  of  notice;  although  scarcely  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Styrian  is  beautiful, 
and  seems  worthy  of  trial  on  a  wall.  The  Nelis  d'Hiver  is  gain- 
ing favour ;  it  is  rare  to  find  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  fruits,  but  all  seem  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  pear.     The  Beurr6  Bosc  maintains  its  cha- 
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racter  of  being  higher  flavoured  than  the  Marie  Louise.  And 
the  latter  has  also  another  rival  in  the  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jeney), 
particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  as  I  am  very  crediMf 
informed.  ^ 

Of  Plums,  none  appear  to  exceed  in  flavour  the  Heine  Cliofc 
Violette.  Pond's  Seedling  is  a  very  large  and  handsome^ 
fruit,  deserving  cultivation.  The  Ickworth  Imp^atrice,  raisd 
by  Mr.  Knight,  has  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  this  garden,  aad 
is  very  excellent ;  it  is  rather  earlier  than  the  old  Imp^nitw 
much  larger,  and  richer.  Coe's  fine  late  red  has  been  ascertauwl 
to  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin  Rouge  of  the  French. 

A  very  handsome  plum,  grown  by  Mr.  Denyer,  and  called  bf 
the  popular  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  been  seen.  A  notoa 
of  this,  on  the  cover  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  Novemb^, 
requires  some  correction.  I  must  be  understood  to  have  s»» 
that  it  resembled  the  red  Magnum  Bonum  only  \n  size;  for,ffl 
other  respects,  it  is  very  different.  It  has  most  resemblanccto 
Sharp's  Emperor ;  and  both  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  remarWrfj 
tender  stone.  It  is  very  large,  roundish  oval,  red,  with  a  iu» 
bloom.  It  may  be  a  distinct  sort,  or  it  may  not ;  bu^  ''^^^^ 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Denyer  acknowledges,  very  honourably,  tn» 
he  did  not  raise  it,  but  obtained  it  without  a  name,  and,  9S  a 
deserves,  has  brought  it  into  notice.  ^  , 

In  the  general  season  of  Cherries,  none  exceed  m  flavour  the 
Elton  and  Downton.     Among  a  collection  of   German  sorts, 
received  from  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau,  there  is  one  which  de«nes 
to  be  made  known  on  account  of  its  lateness  ;  for  it  was  ba!^ 
ing  on  the  tree,  without  being  in  the  least  shrivelled,  when  the 
frost  became  severe  at  the  end  of  October.     It  was  receifea 
under  the  name  of  "  Biittner's  October  Sucker  Weichsel;    » 
is  not,  however,  a  sweet  cherry,  and  might  be  called  ^^^^^ 
October  Morello.     It  is,  externally  and  internally,  of  the  cdmc 
of  a  Morello,  but  of  a  rounder  form  ;  the  flavour  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  found  to  answer  all  the  P^'T^ 
of  the  Morello,  whilst  it  may  be  gathered  fresh  from  a  stoiward 
two  months  later. 


Art.  III.     An  Account  of  some  Trials  mademth  the  Leaves  of  ii^ 
common  Laurel^Jbr  destroying  Insects.     By  J.  H.  A. 

Having  read,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  an  account  of  » 
method  of  destroying  the  different  insects  that  infest  ^^^^ 
taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Societyj  1 
was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  the  means  stated  were  so 
simple.  I  accordingly  procured  a  quantity  of  laurel  leases; 
and,  having  well  bruised  them,  spread  them  in  the  evening  o^ 
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the  floor  of  a  small  stove.     On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  I 

was  surprised  to  see  all  the  young  leaves  of  some  vines  under 

the  rafters  appear  as  though  scorched;  and,  upon  further  ex« 

amination,  I  found  many  of  the  stove  plants  affected  in  the  same 

manner:  the  euphorbias,  in  a  few  days,  lost  nearly  all  their 

leaves ;  and  the  gesnerias,  gloxinias,  &c.,  though  they  did  not 

lose  their  leaves,  yet  presented  a  very  unsightly  appearance.     I 

immediately  concluded  that  this  was  caused  by  the  odour  of  the 

laurel  leaves,  and  instantly  swept  them  all  out  of  the  house ; 

but,  to  be  sure  of  the  matter,  I  took  a  plant  of  pelargonium 

and  placed  it  under  a  hand-glass  with  a  quantity  of  the  bruised 

laurel  leaves,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  presented  precisely 

the  same  appearance  as  the  plants  in  the  stove ;  which  satisfied 

me  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  laurel  leaves  upon  vegetation, 

though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  incapable  of  destroying  the 

mealy  bug,  which  was  the  insect  I  was  chiefly  annoyed  with.     I 

send  you  this  account,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  fit,  publish  it 

as  a  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that  the  odour  of  laurel 

leaves  will  not  injure  plants;  and  thus  prevent  other  gardeners 

from  falling  into  the  same  error  that  I  have  done. 

Bromley,  Kent,  Oct.  25.  1837. 
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Bedfordshire.  —  Bedfordshire  Open  Horticuliural  Society.  —  Meuf  9. 
Notwithstanding  the  hitherto  unfavourable  season  for  vegetation,  the  speci- 
mens shown  were  extremel}'  fine.  One  of  the  Bnigmansifl  sanguinea  was 
much  admired  ;  some  sticks  of  rhubarb  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  about  2  ft. 
long,  also  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  best  auriculas  were  How- 
land's  Nelson,  Surpass,  and  Ringleader,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Pullen.  The  best 
hycacinth  was  the  Groot  Voorst  shown  by  Mr.  Barringer.  {Huntingdon 
Gazette,  Mxy  13.  1837.) 

Bedford  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug,  4.  The  rich  collection  of  plants,  &c., 
from  the  conservatory  of  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  attracted  great  admiration. 
The  dahlias  in  some  mstances  were  particularly  fine  ;  as  were  the  carnations. 
Mr  Giddings's  seedling  yellow  picotee  was  named  by  the  chairman,  G.  Livius, 
Esq.,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  ;  and  the  best  seedling  ditto  of  Mr.  True- 
love,  was  named  the  Queen.  The  gooseberries  were  very  fine.  Among  the 
prizes,  were  for  firuit,  for  the  best  pound  of  red  currants,  containing  the  least 
number  of  bunches,  Mr.  Giddings  (  21  bunches) ;  the  best  pound  of  white 
ditto,  Mr.  Giddings  (27  ditto)  ;  the  best  half-pound  of  black  ditto,  containing 
the  least  number  of  berries.  Miss  Goulburn  (141) ;  the  best  half-pound  of 
raspberries,  fewest  in  munber,  stems  cut  close  to  the  calyx,  Mr.  Pullen  (57). 
(The  Beacon,  Aug.  12.  1837.) 

Biggleswade  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  S,  This  was  the  annual  show 
for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  The  best  auricula,  Howard's  Nelson,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Pullen  ;  and  the  best  polyanthus,  Alexander,  by  Mr.  Garratt.  {Hun- 
tmgdon  Gazette,  May  13.  1837.) 

Berkshire. — Beading  Horticultural  Society. —May  18.  Among  the  plants 
exhibited  were  a  very  superb  seedling  scarlet  rhododendron  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
theCli&ithus  punlceus,  andoneof  Tropje'olum  tricoldrum,from  the  collection  of 
W.  Stephens,  Esq. ;  and  calceolarias  from  Purley  Hall,  &c.     The  grapes  from 
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the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Anderdon,  Esq.,  and  James  Wheble,  Esq.,  were  exceeds 
ingly  fine.  The  numerous  collections  of  flowers,  green-house  plants,  &c., 
euiibited  by  the  various  florists  and  nurserymen  of  the  town  and  nei^bour- 
hood  were  of  the  best  and  choicest  descriptions,  and  were  highly  omamentaL 
(Salisbury  Herald,  May  27.) 

Kingsbury  Melon  Show, -^  Aug.  18.  Mr.  Whale,  gardener  at  Elcot  Pari^ 
won  a  prize  for  the  best-flavoured  green-flesh  melon,  making  his  150th  prize 
for  melons. 

Cambridgeshire.  —  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  1 7.  The 
pelargoniums  were  excellent,  but  there  were  no  tulips  on  account  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season.  The  vegetables  were  also  very  fine.  There  were 
numerous  prizes,  among  which  were  sixteen  to  cottagers. 

Cambridge  Dahlia  Show,-- Sept,  9.  Above  1000  flowers  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  first  prize. 

Wisbeach  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  June,  The  articles 
exhibited  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Cheshire. — Chester  Floricultural  Society,  —  Aug,  2,  The  carnations  were 
remarkably  fine.     The  first  prize  for  dahlias  was  won  by  Messrs.  Dickson. 

Cornwall.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall,  —  May  24.  The 
assortment  of  apples  of  last  year's  growth  was  of  a  superior  description,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  preserved  with  great  care,  many  of  the  kinds  seeming 
as  plump  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  The 
show  of  flowers  was  exceedingly  good,  and  comprised  some  beautifid  varieties 
of  pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  ixias,  ranunculuses,  heartsease,  &c.  Among 
the  rare  productions  we  particularly  remarked  a  splendid  specimen,  in  flower, 
of  Crinum  amabile,  fi-om  the  collection  of  L.  C.  Daubuz,  Esq. ;  and  OncSdium 
altfssimum,  from  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  who  also  forwarded  to  the 
meeting  fourteen  diflerent  sorts  of  cactuses,  which  were  stated  to  be  part 
of  a  collection  lately  sent  to  this  country  firom  Real  del  Monte,  by  Mr.  John 
Rule.  Several  of  the  kinds  are  believed  to  be  new,  and  their  singular 
appearance  attracted  general  notice.  We  think  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  society  to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  season,  there 
is  every  probability  ofMr.  Rule  adding  to  our  collection  some  of  the  ever- 
green oaks,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
mountain  scenery  of  South  America.  The  elevated  and  cold  situations  in 
which  these  oaks  are  found,  induces  us  to  believe  that  they  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  this  county.  The  vegetables  comprised  some  excellent 
samples  of  potatoes,  kidneybeans,  asparagus,  spinach,  and  mushrooms.  In 
this  class  the  baskets  exhibited  by  market-gardeners,  as  well  as  by  cottagers, 
were  very  superior,  and  deserving  of  great  praise.  In  indigenous  botany,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  plant  of  PHmula  farinosa,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  Cornish  flora  by  Mrs.  T.  Grylls  of  Cardynham,  who  discovered  it 
lately  growing  near  Bodmin.  The  nurserymen's  show  in  the  card-room 
attracted  particular  attention.  We  were  much  gratified  in  beholding  the 
splendid  bloom  of  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rendle,  Union  Road, 
Plymouth.  Among  his  collection  we  particularly  noticed  Rendle's  Alarm, 
one  of  his  seedlings  of  1836  ;  we  think  this  flower  is  very  much  sqierior  to 
Perfection,  owing  to  its  beautifid  form,  the  fine  dark  spot,  and  the  splendid 
white  centre.  Kendle's  Mountain  Sylph  we  also  noticed  ;  this  flower  is 
bevond  doubt  the  finest-formed  white  pelargonium  now  in  cultivation.  Among 
other  specimens  of  flowers,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  splendour  and 
unique  beauty  of  Schizanthus  Rendli«wfl.  Mr.  Pontey,  of  the  Plvmouth 
Nursery,  had  a  fine  display  of  pelargoniums,  and  also  a  very  choice  collection 
of  ericas  and  New  Holland  plants.  Among  his  general  collection  we  noticed 
a  splendid  show  of  tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones ;  a  most  select  collection  of 
heartsease  ;  also  ixias,  and  a  splendid  amaryllis  of  the  hybrid  kind,  raised  by 
himself.  We  also  observed  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  PauU,  of  Gram- 
pound,  some  fine  kalmias,  azaleas,  ledums,  and  rhododendrons,  which  sold 
weU.     (The  West  Briton,  May  26.  1837.) 
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Jufy  19.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  his  speech  first  noticed  some  of  the 
finest  plants  exhibited  ;  he  next  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
produce  of  the  cottage  gardens.  In  this  most  interesting  department,  great 
exertions  had  evidently  been  made  ;  and  the  result  might  fairly  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  productions  of  those  who  had  greater  opportunities. 
Sir  Charles  also  announced  to  the  meeting  that  two  cases  of  plants  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  Wallich,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  having  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  He  regretted  to  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  ^  plants  had  survived  the  voyage,  but  among  them  were  some 
epiphytes  of  great  rarity.  They  are  now  being  taken  care  of  at  Car  clew, 
until  the  committee  determine  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  among  the 
members.  Sir  C.  L.  then  read  the  form  of  an  address  to  Her  Majesty, 
requesting  that  she  would  condescend  to  become  the  Patroness  of  the  Society, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  The  secretary  then  read  the  list  of  prizes 
awarded,  which  were  very  numerous.     (^Thc  West  Briton y  July  21.  1837.) 

October  4.  This  was  the  last  exhibition  for  the  season.  The  flowers  were 
very  fine,  particularly  the  dahlias,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  marigolds,  and 
German  asters.  The  supply  of  stove  plants  was'  small.  The  fruit  exhibited 
included  many  excellent  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  pines,  melons,  and  grapes  ; 
and  there  were  a  few  fine  raspberries  and  strawberries.  The  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  especially  their  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  and  carrots,  as  well 
as  several  large  and  well  assorted  nosegays,  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  exhibition,  and  excited  great  approbation.  A  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  were  exhibited  ;  and  the  collection  of  dried  plants  shown  by 
Miss  Warren,  consisting  of  ninety-one  species,  many  of  which  were  pecul-ar  to 
this  county,  called  forth  general  admiration.  At  two  o'clock  E.  W.  W. 
Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  called  to  the  chau",  and  addressed  the  company 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  After  pointing  out  such  objects  as  appeared  most 
worthy  of  attention,  Mr.  Pendarves  mentioned  that,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Knight,  who  was  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
on  making  enquiry  in  the  London  markets,  found  the  greater  supply  of  early 
potatoes  was  fiirnished  from  Penzance  and  its  neighbourhood.  Mr,  Knight 
nad  made  some  experiments  in  early  potatoes,  wnich  he  found  extremely 
successful,  and  had  given  him  some  sorts,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  cultivatedf. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  some  last  year,  which  he  had  also  cultivated,  and  he 
had  in  his  hand  some  notes  on  potatoes  received  from  Mr.  Knight,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Booth,  the  gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  that  he  would  read  to 
them.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  read  the  following  account  of  the 
produce  of  Mr,  Knight's  potatoes  :  —  "  No.  2.  A  very  early  and  productive 
sort,  of  dwarf  growth;  weight  when  planted,  10  lb.,  weight  of*^  produce  1271b. 
The  sets  were  placed  whole  at  6  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  9  in.  deep,  with 
spaces  of  27  in.  between  the  rows.  The  rate  of  increase  is  12 J  to  1,  or  488 J 
bushels,  (each  of  74  lb.  per  acre.)  No.  4.  This  is  also  an  early  variety,  but 
not  so  productive  as  the  above  sort ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weight  of 
produce  67  lb. ;  whole  sets  placed  as  those  above,  with  spaces  of  2  ft, 
between  the  rows.  Rate  of^  increase  11  to  1,  or  182  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  5.  This  is  also  an  early  sort  j  weight  when  planted  7  lb.,  weight  of 
produce  601b.,  or  163^  bushels  per  acre.  No.  6.  Equally  early  with  the 
preceding;  sets  placed  as  those  of  the  above  sort,  with  spaces  of  18 in. 
between  the  rows ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weight  of  produce  53  lb. 
nearly  9  to  1  increase,  or  144  bushels  per  acre.  No.  8.  Mr.  Kjiight  said  that 
this  variety  afforded  (in  the  year  1835)  a  produce  annually,  and  equivalent 
to  28  tons  per  statute  acre;  weight  when  planted  this  season  10 lb.,  weight 
of  produce  1431b.  Increase  14  to  1,  or  425  bushels  per  acre.  No.  16. 
Downton  Yam.  This  is  a  very  strong-growing  sort,  fit  for  field  culture. 
Mr.  Knight  says  it  is  excellent  in  spring,  and  the  early  part  of  summer ;  weight 
when  planted  5  lb.,  weight  of  produce  52  lb.  Whole  tubers  placed  at  6  in. 
fi-om  centre  to  centre,  9  in.  deep,  with  spaces  of  3  ft.  between  the  rows. 
Increase  10  to  1,  or  850  bushels  per  acre.     Yellow  Kidney.     Weight  when 
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planted,  10  lb.,  weight  q£  produce,  1161b.;  placed  the  same  distance,  and 
depth  as  those  above,  witn  spaces  of  27  in.  between  the  rows.  Produce  at 
die  rate  of  506  bushels  per  acre.  The  above  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
planted  upon  a  newly  trenched  border,  where  a  large  quantitv  of  the  subsoil 
nad  been  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soH  ;  had  tne  ground  been 
richer,  I  have  no  doubt  the  crop  would  have  been  much  laiger.  The  sorts 
were  planted  with  whole  sets,  which  I  find  produces  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  small  tubers  than  when  cut  potatoes  are  planted.  Numerous  prizes  were 
given  for  cultivated  flowers,  miit,  and  vegetables  ;  and  also  for  every  plant 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora,  but  not  hitherto  known  to  grow  in  Cornwall, 
of  which  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  given,  that  it  has  been  found  in  a 
Cornish  locality  (J&rica  cinerea  var.  monstr6sa)  found  in  the  woods  at 
Carclew  bv  Mr.  Lewis  Fox,  Perranwharf.  For  the  best  collection  of  dried 
Cornish  plants,  to  supply  those  wanted  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Johns,  Uelston,  of  which  eieht  have  been  now  first  found  in  Cornish  localities. 
For  the  best  collection  of  dried  plants,  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  for  the 
general  Herbarium,  to  Miss  Warren.  For  the  best  collection  of  Cryptog»- 
mous  plants,  to  Mr.  William  Lobb,  Feock  ;  these  are  beautifiilly  drieo,  imd 
apparently  very  perfect  specimens.  A  very  beautifiil  collection  of  dried 
plants,  presented  by  Mr.  Kogers,  containing  many  excellent  specimens  of  the 
most  rare  plants  of  Ghreat  Britain,  and  more  than  fifty  that  were  wanted  for 
their  Herbarium.  In  the  card-room  there  was,  as  usual,  a  large  and  beautifiil 
display  of  flowers,  chiefly  dahlias,  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Penzance,  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  nurserymen.  Mr.  William  Rendle, 
of  the  Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  grand  display  of 
dahlias,  and  other  flowers ;  the  dahlias  were  really  splendid,  comprismg  all 
the  newest  and  best  sorts  at  present  in  cultivation.  One  named  Phidias,  was 
very  peculiar,  being  striped  and  mottled  with  deep  red  and  yellow,  in  the 
way  of  a  carnation  :  and  a  splendid  seedling  named  *'  Rendle's  Glory  of 
Plymouth  ;**  it  is  the  exact  form  of  Sprii^eld's  Rival,  but  much  larger, 
having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  a  deep  edging  of  purple.  Mr.  Rendle  also 
exhibited  some  good  specimens  of  several  new  flowering  plants,  among  which 
was  Kerbena  Amxndna  (which,  we  believe,  is  the  first  spedmen  exhibited 
in  England),  a  very  desirable  plant  to  the  flower  garden  ;  it  is  a  shrubby 
variety,  like  V,  Tweediana,  but  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  it  has 
a  beautifid  downy  foliage.     (The  West  Briton,  Oct.  6.  1837.) 

St.  Columb  Cottage  Gardening  Society. — Sept.  26.  The  room  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  vegetables,  by  the  cottagers,  was  neatly  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  arches  of  laurel  covered;  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  Captain 
Rogers,  R.  N.,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  socie^ ; 
and  in  an  adjoining  room  were  laid  out  some  very  fine  fruits  and  vegetables 
fi-om  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  among 
which  were  some  choice  cherries,  currants,  and  apples,  fi'om  the  Rev.  J. 
Trefiisis  ;  some  fine  grapes,  fi^m  A&.  E.  George,  of  Trewan  ;  some  very  large 
turnips  from  Mr.  Geake  ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  the  white  stone 
turnips  fi'om  Mr.  S.  Tabb.  This  room  was  filled  with  beautifiil  and  mag- 
nificent bouquets  of  flowers  and  plants,  kindly  sent  fi'om  Camanton,  Treken- 
ning,  and  the  Parsonage.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  at  twelve,  when  the 
room  was  immediately  filled  ;  and  at  one  o'clock  Captain  Rogers  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair  :  who,  in  a  short,  but  able  speech  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  suggestions  and  advice  which  he  cave  the  cottagers  were  tnily 
good,  as  well  as  the  wish  expressed  by  him  and  ue  committee  in  their  report, 
for  the  aid  and  assistance  otthe  farmers  and  landowners,  not  merely  by  giving 
their  subscriptions,  but  also  by  allotting  land  to  the  cottagers  for  cultivation. 
The  Rev.  H.  Stoneman,  and  Humphry  Williams,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  similar  sentiments  ;  after  which  J.  B.  Collins,  Esq.,  the 
secretary,  read  the  report  (which  expressed  the  wish  of  the  committee,  that 
the  acyacent  parishes  might  be  inducied  to  join  it),  and  a  long  list  of  prizes. 
(Ibid.) 
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CvMBKSLLKfiV.'-'WhUehaven  Horticultural  Show.  —  May  1 1 .  The  auriculas 
-were  good,  being  not  much  inferior  to  any  of  the  Society's  previous  ex« 
hibitions  ;  in  ^reen-house  plants  there  was  a  visible  falling  off;  but  in  the 
more  useful,  or  vegetable  department,  embracing  cucumbers,  cabbages,  broccoli, 
rhubarb,  &c.,  the  display  fiur  exceeded  expectation.  The  dessert  and  kitchen 
apples  were  as  good  as  when  taken  from  the  trees,  and  the  former  still  retained 
their  wonted  fbvour.  Mr.  R.  Elliot  won  both  the  prizes  for  the  best  pan  of 
auriculas,  to  consist  of  one  flower  of  each  class.  Among  the  vegetables  were 
some  nen^r  potatoes  by  T.  Falco,  Esq.  (Cumberland  Pacquei,  May  16.  1837.) 

June  8.  The  tulips  were  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  Whitehaven. 
The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Solomon,  of  Roseneath;  that  of  Mr.  Gaitskell,  of  Hall 
Santon  ;  the  plants  of  Mr.  Thomthwaite,  of  Keswick  ;  and  the  pelargoniums 
of  Mr.  Miller ;  were  very  fine.  Pansies  were  in  great  variety  and  in  as  great 
perfection.  The  kitchen  apples  of  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  the  potatoes  of 
Mr.  R.  Elliot  were  greatly  admired.   (Ibid.,  June  13.) 

August  17.  It  was  somewhat  too  late  for  carnations,  still  the  show  of  these 
flowers  was  very  good.  The  exhibition  of  dahlias  was  unprecedentedly  large, 
and  &r  exceeded  any  previous  show  in  splendour  and  variety.  In  green- 
house and  stove  plants  tnere  was  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  some  previous 
exhibitions.  Fruit  of  aU  kinds  was  particularly  fine.  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  foUowinff  :  —  Carnations  :  Scarlet  bizarre.  Gird's  Grand  Monarch,  Mr.  W. 
Gird  ;  purple  bizarre,  William  Sawyers,  Mr.  H.  Gird  ;  purple  flake.  Gird's 
Mary  Giro,  Mr.  H.  Gird.  Picotees  :  Purple,  Huf):on's  Miss  Emma,  and 
Boothman's  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  Gird.  Among  the  fruit  were  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  in  the  fewest  bunches  :  Red,  Mr.  Elliot,  60  bunches  ; 
white,  41  bunches.  Gooseberries,  heaviest :  White,  Mr.  Ellwood,  12  dwts. ; 
green,  Mr.  Ellwood,  10  dwts..  Apples  of  1835  and  1836.  Miss  Crosthwaite 
(Fisher's  Green)  ;  apples,  Mr.  R,  Elliot  (Carlisle  codlin).  Calceolarias,  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  Randleson  ;  Fuchsia  Th6mpsont,  Mr.  A.  Spittall.  (Ibid,,  Aug.) 

Derbyshire.  —  Derb^  and  Derbysfwe  Floriculiural  and  Horticultural  So- 
dety,  —  August  15.     This  show  was  for  carnations  and  picotees. 

Chesterfield  HorticuUttral  Society,  —  May  16.  This  show  was  for  auriculas, 
and  hyacinths ;  but  there  were  also  numerous  specimens  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Devonshire. —  7%«  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society, — May  18.  The  plants,  &c.,  were  tastefuUy  arranged  on  benches 
erected  in  the  centre  and  by  the  side  of  the  spacious  room,  and  the  upper  end 
was  decorated  with  evergreens,  flowers,  &c.,  in  a  style  and  splendour  wfadch 
displayed  much  taste  and  ingenuity.  Among  the  prizes  were  one  to  Mr.  J. 
Walter,  Plympton,  for  apples  of  1835  ;  and  others,  to  Mr.  Noah  Barry,  Port 
Eliot,  for  lem(His  and  citrons  ;  to  Mr.  Burge,  Coffleet,  for  ginger. 

The  display  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Rendle,  Mr.  Pontey,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  pelargoniums  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rendle  were  his  seedlings,  Alarm,  and  IMbuntam  Sylph.  Alarm 
resembles  Perfection,  it  being  equaUv  as  good  in  form,  deeper  colour,  a  finer 
spot,  and  free  bloomer.  Mountain  oylph  is  as  round  as  a  crown,  and  nearly 
the  same  size  with  a  fine  dark  spot.     We  could  only  recognise  among  the 

Soup  four  old  acquaintances  ;  viz.  Perfection,  Gem,  Bellissima,  and  Queen 
ess.  The  ericas  were  in  profusion,  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  in 
full  bloom.  Among  the  annuals  was  Schizanthus  Rendliana,  the  colour  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  fine  white  and  yellow  centre,  with  large  dark 
brown  spots.  The  various  gold  and  silver  Society's  medals,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rendle,  were  suspended  near  the  various  plants.  Mr.  Pontey 
sent  five  collections  of  stove  and  ^een-house  plants  ;  a  superb  collection  of 
'  Cape  ericas,  upwards  of  fifly  species  in  full  bloom  ;  and  twenty-four  pelar- 
goniums of  great  beauty.   (Plymouth  Weekly  Journal,  May  25.) 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  12.  Of  fiiuts 
there  were  but  very  few  specimens,  consisting  of  strawberries,  citrons,  and 
apples,  the  long  continuance  of  cold  having  delayed  the  ripening  process. 
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The  vegetables  were  highly  creditable  to  the  cottagers,  who  have  wondefliolj 
improved  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  since  the  establishment  of  this  xcxj 
useRil  society.  The  following  choice  plants  firom  Mr.  Veitch's  nuraerr  re- 
ceived the  particular  approval  of  the  judges: —  Kerbena  TweecGana,  Cliantboi 
puniceus,  Clematis  azureus  grandiflorus,  and  Oncldium  bifolium  ;  ami,  finoa 
Mr.  Hewitt's  gardens,  Brugm&nsta  sanguinea,  a  seedling  heartsease,  a  soperii 
/Rhododendron  caucisicum,  and  a  collection  of  ericas  and  cactuses.  {The 
Western  Luminafy^  May  15.  1837.) 

SepU  14.  The  show  of  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables  was  very  fine.  At  two 
o'clock  N.  Down,  Esq.,  took  the  chair ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  ob- 
served, that  "  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  humble  cottager  has  beea 
considered  by  the  committee  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  interestzoe 
branch  of  our  exhibitions ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  of 
this  class  have  been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  profligacy  and  intemperance,  bf 
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the  various  rewards  and  encouragements  which  have  been  offered  by  as  m* 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  by  the  useful  and  practical  treatises  on  gardeo- 
ing  which  we  have  dispersed  among  them."  In  accordance  with  this  feelii^ 
among  the  prizes,  were  the  following  awarded  to  cottagers  for  personal  mtriz 
—  To  the  cottager  or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  has  reared  die 
largest  family  in  habits  of  industry,  without  parochial  assistance:  1/.  lOr.  to 
David  Pain,  of  Saltash,  76  years  of  age,  reared  ten  children.  To  the  cotti^er 
or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  cultivates  his  garden  in  a  superior 
manner,  the  interior  of  whose  cottage  displays  the  greatest  neatness  sod 
economy,  and  whose  children  are  educated  in  habits  of  industir  and  sobrietj : 
10<.  to  John  Davis,  Elbarton.  To  the  servant  in  the  rural  districts  who  Ins 
remained  the  largest  number  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  same  master  or 
mistress,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary :  1/.  to  Robert  Pawley,  of 
St.  Stephens  bv  Saltash,  40  years'  service.  (^Plymouth  Herald^  Sq>t.  16.  1837.) 

Devonshire  Floral  Society, — May  4.  Among  the  contributors,  Mrs.  Wells, 
of  Cowley  House,  sent  some  magnificent  specimens,  of  which  were  the  Tro- 
pae^olum  tricoldrum,  Clianthus  cocclneus,  and  Kennedja  cocctnea :  also  a  very 
fine  collection  of  roses.  J.  B.  Sanders,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of 
AckcvEi  armata  and  a  fine  collection  of  green-house  plants.  Luke  Ponsford, 
Esq.,  a  magnificent  collection  of  auriculas.  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  a  ^lemfid 
seedling  cactus,  a  collection  of  pansies,  and  a  fine  seedling  mimulus.  J.  J. 
Tanner,  Esq.,  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  single  anemones.  R.  Walko-, 
Esq.,  a  rich  self-coloured  auricula,  and  a  very  singular  white  polyanthus. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Meggs,  Rowe, 
and  Newbury.  Mr.  R.  Webber,  seedling  polyanthus  of  great  beauty.  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  the  Killerton  and  Mount  Radford  nurseries,  had  a  most  splendid 
collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  a  very  beautifiil  new  Chinese  asalea, 
with  variegated  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  pink  ;  this  plant  has  never 
before  bloomed  in  this  county,  and  was  quite  a  centre  of  attraction.  In  the 
same  collection  we  noticed  some  superb  ericas,  and  some  very  fine  aiiria»- 
las,  and  a  white  Tropae^olum  tricol6rum,  with  from  500  to  600  flowers,  which 
had  the  first  and  second  prizes  awarded  them. 

In  Mr.  C.  Sclater's  choice  collection  we  observed  Camellia  japonica  var. 
exfmia,  a  fine  red  and  very  large  and  double  seedling  amarylhs,  beautifiiUy 
striped  and  veined  with  rich  dark  crimson.  Mr.  Chanes  Hewett  exhibited  a 
highly  creditable  collection  of  Cape  ericas.  (^Freeman's  Exeter  Flying  Posi, 
May  11.) 

Sept,  21.  The  show  of  plants  and  flowers  were  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
on  former  occasions ;  but  the  dahlias,  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  were  of 
a  very  superior  description.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  an  ornamental 
design,  a  pheasant  malde  of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Webber.  (/6«/.,  Sept.  28.) 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  19.  This  was 
the  flrst  meeting  of  this  society.  The  company  was  respectable,  but  not 
numerous.     There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  plants.     Amongst  the  gentlemen's 
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gardeners,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  excellent  and  scientific  gardener  to  R.  F.  Beau- 
champ,  Esq.,  gained,  and  deservedly,  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  Amongst 
the  nurserymen,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Stephens.  The  most  striking  specimen  in  the  room  was  their 
Calceolaria  splendida,  raised  by  them  last  vear.  This  remarkable  plant  had 
on  it  nearly  200  flowers,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  that 
has  been  shown  in  Taunton.  It  was  sent  off  to  London  immediately  after 
the  show,  to  be  exhibited  in  Messrs.  Flannagan  and  Nutting's  shop,  Mansion- 
House  Street.  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Stephens  also  exhibited  two  very 
large  plants  of  Tropse^olum  tricolorum,  one  of  which  measured  10ft.  in  height 
and  4  ft.  in  width.  Mr.  Veitch  had  also  a  beautifijl  small  plant  of  the  same, 
but  more  fiilly  in  flower,  which  was  truly  splendid.  The  show  was  also  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  many  other  new  and  beautifiil  creeping  plants. 
Mr.  Young  obtained  a  prize  for  a  fine  collection  of  heaths,  which  were  much 
admired  and  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  room.  (^Somer^ 
set  County  Gazette,  May  20.) 

Sept.  22.  Among  the  prizes  were  for  nurserymen,  Hammond  and  Stevens, 
dahlias,  bouquet  of ;  collection  of ;  seedling  dahlias  ;  hardy  annuals  ;  each  the 
first  prize.  John  Young,  ericas,  extra  prize  ;  green-house  plants,  roses,  orna- 
mental basket  of  cut  flowers  ;  ditto  of  hardy  plants  ;  bouquet  of  dahlias  ;  star 
of  dahlias  ;  each  the  first  prize.  Webber  and  Pierce,  dahlias,  awarded  the 
first  prize  ;  but  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  their  being  brought 
after  time.   (Western  Flying  Pott,  Oct.  2.  1837.) 

Dorsetshire.  —  Sfierbome  and  Yeovil  Hor^cuUural  Society,  —  April  26. 
Among  the  plants,  we  noticed  a  fine  and  venerable  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wellington,  of  Yeovil ;  its  size  and  beauty  attracted  great 
attention,  which  was  not  abated  from  the  &ct  that  it  had  been  in  its  owner's 
possession  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  plants  fi'om  Lewestoa  and  from 
Compton  House  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare 
and  beautifiil.  They  were  admirably  arranged  in  tiers  above  the  floor  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  room,  and  certainly  struck  the  spectator  with  admiration, 
both  on  entering,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  both  collections  could  be  viewed  to  very  great  advantage. 
Among  the  prizes  were  the  following,  for  articles  of  superior  merit,  not  speci- 
fied :  —  To  Mr.  Spong,  for  mimuli  in  variety,  Collinsta  blcolor,  Nem6phila 
inslgnis,  and  Clidnthus  puniceus ;  and  to  Mr.  Wayman,  for  Brugmdnsia.  {The 
Western  Flying  Post,  May  1.  1837.) 

Jultj  19.  On  no  former  occasion  was  the  display  excelled.  The  company 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of  management, 
who  very  properly  divided  the  exhibition  into  three  classes ;  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  appropriating  a  room  to  each  class.  Among  the  prizes  awarded 
were  some  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Wyndham  Goodden,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
pine-apple,  the  besl  melon,  the  best  raspberries,  the  best  gooseberries,  heaviest, 
and  best  flavoured,  for  extra  peas,  and  for  extra  cockscombs ;  and  others  to 
Mr.  Spong,  gardener  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  for  the  best  black  grapes,  for 
the  best  nectarines,  for  the  best  lettuces,  for  the  best  roses,  for  the  best  stove 
plants,  and  for  the  best  cockscombs.  Among  the  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Da- 
vison, of  Sherborne,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  green-house  and  stove  plants, 
&c.  From  Harris's  nursery  gardens  of  Upway  there  was  a  splendid  col- 
lection ;  among  which  were  some  mottled  balsams.  Fuchsia  mut4bilis,  grandi- 
fldra  (new),  100  different  sorts  of  roses,  and  100  splendid  varieties  of  pansies. 
Mr.  John  Young,  of  Taunton,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Cape  heaths, 
which  appeared  one  mass  of  bloom.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  nurserymen, 
Exeter,  exhibited  a  very  splendid  collection  of  plants,  &c.,  and  amongst  which 
we  particularly  noticed  the  following; :  —  Oncidium  papllio  and  several  other 
of  the  Orchidaceae,  JViepenthes  distillatoria,  many  very  fine  specimens  of 
ericas,  three  very  splendid  new  pelargoniums,  with  many  other  choice  plants ; 
in  one  of  their  stoves  they  have  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Miisa  Caven* 
dfshti,  fruiting  in  the  very  tughest  state  of  perfection,  (/6u/.,  July  24.) 
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Sept,  27.  The  arrangements  in  the  floricultural  department ' 
and  the  collection  comprised  the  choicest  specimens  in  ifahKas,  Gennan  ^ 
orchideous  plants,  green-house  plants,  coxcombs,  balsams,  and  t 
The  display  of  fruits  wa»  of  tlie  first  description ;  and  nunM 
competitors  under  this  head.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  also  Terj  1 
conferred  great  merit  on  the  producers.  Amongst  the  fruit  ptoduoed  ws  a 
beautifiil  netted  cantaloupe  melon,  from  the  gvden  of  £.  Marly.  £09-9  of 
Crewkeme,  weighing  1 1  lb.  9  oz.  From  the  garden  of  Messrs.  Wdiber  and 
Pierce,  of  Merriot,  were  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  plants  and 
flowers;  among  which  we  noticed  the  Passifldra  LoudouMaa,  vertM 
great  variety,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  including  every  new  \ 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  their  own  raising.  Mr.  Geoi^  ParsoDs,  i 
man  at  Stalbridge,  exhibited  a  box  of  dahlias,  which  was  generally  1 
{Western  Flying  Potty  Oct.  2.) 

Durham.  —  South  Durham  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug,  3.  Amoi^  tlie 
prizes  awarded  were  the  folio  wing : — Best  bunch  white  grapes  to  Jos.  CammingSy 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hogg,  of  Norton ;  best  green-flesh  melon  to  Thomas  Banks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Acklam ;  best  red -flesh  melon  to  Bftr.  Stephcnaoi^ 
gardener  to  Mr.  Pease,  M.P.  (Durham  Chromclcy  Aug.  18.) 

Essex.  —  SorUh  Essex  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Sodelu.  —  Jaify  2ft. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  Wanstead  Park.  A  fine  specimen  of  Chanise^rops 
htkmilis,  from  the  garden  of  J.  J.  Lyster,  Esq.,  and  a  collection  of  ordndeoos 
plants  from  that  of  J.  Alcard,  Esq.,  were  very  much  admired.  {Gmrdeme^t 
GazettCy  Aug.  26.) 

Colchester  FhricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society*  -»  Aug..  Mr.  W.  CmtL 
gained  the  first  prize  for  pelargoniums.   (Ibid.) 

Hadleigh  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society .  "-^  July,  This  was  die 
first  meeting  of  the  society.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  ex- 
cellent, and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  ((I(nd.y  July  22.) 

Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  — «  July  27.  Was  vcfy  no* 
merously  attended.    (Ibid,,  Aug.) 

Gloucestershire.  —  Bristol  Horticultural  Society,    Aug,  3.  ^  Hare  was  a 

splendid  display  of  fruit,  and  also  of  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias.   (XML) 

Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  Sept,  5,     The  didiliM 

were  very  fine,  as  were  the  grapes.     Mrs.  (Hdham  won  the  first  prise  fat 

flowers.   (Ibid.y  Sept.) 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Association,  '—June  30.  From  the  backwanbiess  of 
the  season  there  was  not  so  lai^e  a  supply  of  roses  and  pinks  as  usual ;  of  other 
flowers  there  was  a  good  show.  The  visiters  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Wiffiasi 
Gregory  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  for  a  supply  of  various  plants  and  flowers,  and  also 
to  Miss  Smith  for  three  baskets  of  flowers,  very  tastefully  arranged.  Among 
the  prizes  was  one  for  roses,  first  prize,  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.  (Glomcesier 
Journal,  July  8,  1837.) 

Kingscote  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  4.  The  productions  including 
those  of  the  cottagers)  were  excellent,  considering  the  dearth  whicn  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  three  weeks.  Among  the  prizes  were  ranunculuses  and  pinks, 
Mr.  Pillans ;  roses,  best  of  any  colour,  Mr.  Smart:  pelargoniums,  Mr.  PiUans. 

(Ibid.) 

Hampshire. —  Hamptihire  Horticultural  Society,  March,  The  exhibitioa 
comprised  a  handsome  stand  of  flowers,  with  apples  and  vegetables,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Bart. ;  a  capital  collection  of  green-house  plants,  firom  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh ;  Neapolitan  violets  from  J.  Fleming,  Esq. ;  a  laige 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  with  a  large  assortment  of  apples 
and  pears,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beadon ;  a  variety  of  apples,  a^>aragus,  and  mush- 
rooms, from  Lord  Ashburton;  apples  and  rhubarb,  from  C^t.  Nerill;  apples, 
cucumbers,  sea^kale,  asparagus,  and  potatoes,  from  J.  Ghiitton,  Esq. ;  citrons, 
limes,  lemons,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  vegetables,  firom  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  green-house  plants,  hyacinths,  and  asparagus,  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Wick- 
ham.    Numerous  prizes  were  adjudged.    (HawpMre  Chromde,  March  20.) 
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Sept,  14.  The  v^etables  were  good,  particularly  potatoes  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  broccoli  from  Mr.  Foster.  The  cut  flowers  were  remarkably 
handsome:  and  a  very  superior  collection  of  dahlias  from  Mr.  Ingram  of 
Southampton,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Millbrook,  were  sent,  though  not  for  com- 
petition. The  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  were  from  the  gardens  of  the 
resident  nobility  and  gentry.  Mr.  Shenton  sent  some  new  plants  from  the 
Swan  River.    Numerous  prizes  were  avrarded.    (Sa&tbury  Herald,  Sept.  16.) 

Andover  Carnation  Feast,  —  August,  The  flowers  were  numerous  and  very 
good ;  but  Mr.  Smith  of  Elmram  was  the  only  competitor  for  the  fruits. 

The  annual  Auricula  Show  was  held  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Winchester, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  flowers  exhibited  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever 
shown,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  cultivators.  The  maiden  prize  was 
award^  to  Mr.  Tibbs,  and  the  seedling  to  Mr.  Sheppard.  (^Hampshire  Inde* 
pendent,  April  29.) 

Winchester  Polvanthus  Show  —  April  29.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Reverend  the  Warden  of  the  College.  There 
were  two  competitors  for  the  maiden  prize,  Mr.  Colson  and  Mr.  A.  Forster, 
both  of  Winchester ;  their  pots  were  nearly  matched,  but  that  of  Mr.  Colson 
was  considered  superior.  The  other  pots  exhibited  were  excellent,  particularly 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Weaver.    (/6trf.) 

Hertfordshire.  —  Herts  Horticultural  Society, — April,  Among  the  pines 
at  this  exhibition,  there  was  one  (to  which  the  first  prize  was  adjudged),  which 
deserved  especial  notice.  It  seems  to  difier  from  any  pine  hitherto  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country ;  it  is  of  the  black  kind,  and  was,  we  believe,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  by  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  Esq. ;  the  plant  is  a  free, 
but  small  grower;  the  fruit  runs  to  5  lbs.  weight,  is  of  a  handaome  globular 
shape,  swelling  out  well,  of  light  colour  externally, .  with  broad,  flat,  well- 
developed  pips;  it  is  very  juicy,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  black  Antigua,  or  the  Jamaica  pine.  Collections  ofsreen-house 
plants,  and  fine  specimens  of  heartseases,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ia*ancis,  and 
Messrs.  Paul,  Nurserymen.  Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  a  collection 
of  terra  cotta  flower  vases,  from  the  pottery  of  Sir  F.  Fowke,  at  Lowesby,  in 
Leicestershire,  made  in  a  ereat  variety  of  classical  designs,  and  sold  for  a  trifling 
price.     (The  Reformer,  May  2.  1837.) 

June  22.  Amongst  the  exhibitions  we  particularly  noticed  some  fine 
specimens  of  Orchidese,  from  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq. ;  one  very 
fine  Amar/llif  J6hnsoni,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Elphinstone ; 
the  boxes  of  cut  flowers  were  extremely  rich.  The  Alstroemeria  Dur&nta,  from 
the  garden  of  C-  S.  Chauncy,  Eso.,  was  well  worthy  of  notice ;  Mr.  Francis,  of 
Hertford,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums  and  heartseases ;  there 
was  also  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded:  —  Pines,  1.,  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clark,  Oak 
Hill,  Herts;  2.,  Mr.  James  Dawson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melbourne;  3., 
Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Cheshunt.  A  case  of  pruning 
knives,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  was  (agreeably  to  an  arrangement  made 
at  the  last  meeting)  added  to  the  first  prize  of  the  day,  for  the  collection  of 
24  miscellaneous  plants.  This  handsome  present  comprised  a  set  of  four 
knives  in  a  mahogany  case,  and  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Williams.  (Ibid., 
June  27.) 

Juli/  27.  The  miscellaneous  collections  were  good,  particularly  that  from 
the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Warner  of  Hoddesdon.  Amongst  the  fruits  were 
two  very  fine  mnes,  one  an  Enviile  from  the  gardens  of  Earl  Cowper,  the 
other  a  New  Providence  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  show  of  the  old  pine  and  new  Elton  strawberry  ; 
this  latter  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  cultivators,  it  bein^  of  a  good  flavour, 
large  growth,  and  succeeds  when  most  other  strawbemes  are  over.  Mr. 
Chauncy's  collection  of  roses  was  very  fine,  and  the  cut  flowers  were  as  rich 
as  usual.  A  large  collection  of  fine  heartseases,  pelargoniums,  and  some  fine 
specimens  of  new  varieties  of  fuchsia  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  nursery- 
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man,  of  this  town,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  Paul,  €3€ 
hunt.  (1.  1837.) 

Sept,  7.     The  show  of  dahlias  was  the  principal  attraction   of  tb« 
they  were  unusually  fine  and  numerous^  and  in  our  opinion  have  obtained  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  sorts  and  cultivation  since  last  year.      A.    €Eoe 
collection  of  Noisette  and  perpetual  roses  were  exhibited  from  C.  S.  diaxoKT, 
Esq.,  of  Munden.     A  fine  Enville  pine  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Melbourne^ 
Brocket  Hall,  with  two  very  fine  queen  pines  from  William  Harrison^   "F^^ 
Cheshunt,  some  fine  black  Teneritfe  and  white  grapes,  fi^m  the   gardens  at 
Yonngsbury,  drew  great  admiration.     A  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  dab- 
lias,  heartseases,  apples,  &c.  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  EEertAxtf ; 
also  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  and  roses  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.      Nu- 
merous prizes  were  awarded.  {Ibid ,  Sept.) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  HorticuUural  Society* —  ApriL  Among 
the  prizes  were  the  following :  Table  apples,  1st  prize,  old  nonpareil,  Mr.  J. 
Newman;  2d  prize,  golden  Harvey,  Col.  Pemberton;  sauce  apples,  1st  prizi^ 
Normington  wonder,  Mr.  J.  Newman ;  2d  prize,  lemon  pippin,  W.  S.  Stooe^ 
hewer,  Esq. ;  table  pears,  beurre  ranee,  R.  Eaton,  Esq. ;  broccoli  ('extra  prise). 
Imperial  white,  Mr.  Hudson.  Among  the  cottagers'  prizes  was  one  to  Tlio- 
mas  Shelford,  for  rhubarb,  grown  in  a  chimney  corner  in  a  box  of  earth. 
Above  14/.  were  distributed  in  prizes  to  cottagers.  {Huntingdon  Gazeiie^ 
April  8.) 

Kent.  —  Sydenham  Annual  Pink  Show,  —  Jidy  10.  The  flowers,  notwidi- 
Btanding  the  badness  of  the  season,  were  of  first  rate  quality. 

Tkinbridge  WelU  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
backwar-dness  of  the  season,  the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  ^len- 
did.    Numerous  prizes  were  awarded.  (See  Gardenei's  Gazette,  June  17.} 

Grove  Ferry  Pink  Feast,  —  July  18.  The  company  was  not  so  numerous 
as  usual. 

Maidstone  HorticuUural  Society,  —  July  26.  This  was  an  excellent  exhiht- 
tion. 

The  Bamxgate  Annual  Carnation  Show  was  held  August  11. 

Ramsgate  Pink  Feast.  —  July.  The  flowers  were  not  quite  so  good  as 
usual,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Lancashire.  —  Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  — June,  Con- 
sidering the  weather,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  the  attendance^  as 
usual,  highly  respectable.  A  flower  stand,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Saul,  was 
shown  on  this  occasion  and  was  much  admired.  The  stand  is  cast  iron,  and 
represents  a  male  figure  attired  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  Swiss  guards,  as 
worn  in  the  16th  century,  all  painted  in  proper  colours,  and  bearing  in  each 
hand  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  flower  pots  or  bouquets.  Amone  the  prizes 
were  the  following  tulips:  The  best  pan,  William  IV.  Captain  Wilkinson; 
feathered  bizarres,  surpasse  catafalaue,  Mr.  Connelly ;  feathered  bybloemens, 
Maitre  partout,  Mr.  Marshall,  Bentnam ;  feathered  roses.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr. 
Connelly;  flamed  bizarres,  Albion,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  High-street;  flamed 
byblcemens,  Princess  Wirtemburg,  Mr.  Richardson ;  flamed  roses.  Lord  Ufli, 
Mr.  Richardson.  {Lanccuter  Gazette,  June  10.) 

Blackburn  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  show  was  not  above  an 
average  one,  except  as  regards  the  cottagers,  in  whose  productions  there  was 
a  great  improvement. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Atig,  8.  This  show  was  for  car- 
nations and  dahlias ;  and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded. 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  3.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  were  some  rhubarb,  six  stalks  of  which  weighed  \5\  lb.,  shown 
by  J.  C.  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  and  an  orchideous  plant,  Stanhopea  oculata,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes. 

Leicestershire  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society,  —  Aug.  This  show  was  prin- 
cipally for  pinks ;  but  some  rhubarb  was  shown,  twelve  stalks  of  which 
weighed  94  lbs. 
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Hinckley  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society,  —  July  11.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent show  of  the  various  productions  of  the  season.  The  flowers  were 
numerous,  and  in  good  perfection ;  whilst  the  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
in  quality  and  abundance  any  former  display  of  the  kind.  The  following 
were  amon^  the  prizes  awarded :  —  Pinks :  first  pan,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Pearson,  with  Barrett's  conqueror,  Lord  John  Russell,  Norman's  Benjamin, 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Ibett's  triumpjiant,  Westlake's  hero.  Ranunculuses : 
first,  temeraire,  Mr.  J.  M*Ewan.  Roses :  an  extra  prize  to  E.  K.  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  for  a  tastefully  formed  pyramid  of  those  beautiful  flowers.  Pansies : 
pan  of  12  different  sorts,  Mr.  G.  May.  The  singularly  wild  and  beautiful 
names  which  this  gentleman  had  attached  to  his  pansies,  excited  considerable 
amusement.  An  extra  prize  was  also  given  to  a  pan  of  6  seedlings,  of  this 
year's  sowing,  raised  by  Mrs.  Ward,  Hinckley  Wharf,  and  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  Hardy  fruits :  strawberries  ( Wilmot's  superb),  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  Lady  De  Clifford ;  apples,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
Mr.  George  Ma^'.  An  extra  pnze  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Gutteridge, 
for  a  fine  specmien  of  **  double  double"  parsley.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Earl  Howe,  sent  a  dish  of  extremely  large  and  fine-flavoured  grapes ;  a  taste- 
fully formed  bouquet,  of  calceolarias,  of  numerous  colours  and  varieties ;  a 
bouquet  of  dahlias,  greatly  admired  for  their  forwardness  and  perfection ;  and 
a  beautiful  collection  of  roses,  consisting  of  nearly  100  varieties,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  place  in  one  charming  coup-d'osil  their  every  gradation  of  form 
and  hue.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  potatoes  was  shown,  grown  by  Mr.  Wright. 
(^Leicester  Chronicle ^  July  15.) 

Lincolnshire. —  Grantham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Augusts. 
The  room  was  splendidly  decorated  with  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  Sir 
John  Harold,  Bart.,  and  W.  J.  Hoh,  Esq.  Mr.  Sharman  also  sent  numerous 
plants  and  flowers. 

Norfolk.  —  Norfolk  and  Normch  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  19.  The 
first  was  particularly  fine. 

East  Derefiam  HorticuUural  Society.  —  July  1 1 ,  The  roses  were  very  beau- 
tiful :  Mr.  D.  Hill  gained  the  first  prize.  Eleven  prizes-  were  given  to 
cottagers. 

Holt  HorticuUtaral  Society,  —  July  6.  Many  of  the  green-house  plants  were 
particularly  fine.  The  collection  for  which  the  medal  was  given  contained  56 
pots ;  and  among  the  pots  were  four  varieties  of  large-flowering  cactuses,  in 
full  bloom.  Many  of  the  pelargoniums  were  in  excellent  condition,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season ;  and  the  collection  of  flowers  sent  by  W. 
Norris,  Esq.,  was  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  roses  were  few  (the 
outdoor  plants  generally  being  only  partially  in  bloom)  j  but  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  double  yellow.  Among  the  mimuluses  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  M,  cardinalis,  sent  by  W.  Norris,  Esq. ;  and,  besides,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calceolarias,  in  pots.  A  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  from  Lady  A.  Coke's.  Fuchsias 
were  plentiful,  with  several  new  annuals ;  among  them,  a  beautiful  C14rk»a 
^legans  rdsea,  and  three  very  fine  coxcombs.  Designs  and  bouquets  were,  as 
usual,  plentiful.  Mr.  Shalders's  and  Mr.  Cozens's  were  both  royal  crowns ; 
the  latter  having  the  words  **  Victoria  Regina"  round  it.  The  third  prize  was 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  fourth  subject  was  Gothic.  Several  of  tne  others 
were  of  considerable  size.  Melons  were  numerous  for  the  season,  and  Keen's 
seedling  strawberries  very  fine  and  plentiful :  there  was  only  one  dish  of  any 
other  kmd.  A  cucumber  stalk,  with  three  brace  of  fine  cucumbers  upon  it, 
and  a  gooseberry  shoot,  7  fl,  long,  and  very  full  of  large  fruit,  both  brought  by 
Mr.  John  Brereton,  were  well  worth  notice.  The  vegetables,  though  gene- 
rally fine,  do  not  deserve  particular  notice  here,  except  the  prize  cauliflower  ; 
which,  for  colour  and  shape,  was  matchless.  The  cottagers'  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  exceedingly  good ;  many  of  them  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
members.  (Gard,  Gaz,,  July.) 
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Yarmouth  Hortumlturcd  Sociefy.  —  Jufy  1 5.  Among  the  flowers  were  col- 
lections of  roses,  exhibited  by  Messrs*  Fenn  and  Laws  of  Beccles.  Mr.  George 
Thurtell's  seedling  pansies  were  beautifuL 

Northamptonshire.  —  Kettering  Horticultural  Society,  June  22.,  was 
chiefly  for  ranunculuses  and  other  flowers. 

Northumberland.  —  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Socie^,  — 
March  3.  Silver  medals  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewkke, 
Close  House,  for  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  and  for  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  pears ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Laing,  gardener  to  Joseph, Lamb,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
dish  of  asparagus ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond. 
for  the  best  double  hyacinth  i  to  J.  (jr.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Benwell  Lodge,  for  th« 
best  Camilla  jap^ica ;  to  Mr.  John  ModeriU,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Little  Benton,  for  the  best  amaryllis  in  flower,  and  for  the  best  exotic 
plant  in  flower  (Justicia  coccinea) ;  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  £. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe,  for  the  best  erica ;  and  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hedlev,  g^- 
dener  to  J.  U.  Hinde,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  firouxe 
medals  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hedley,  for  the  three  best  polyanthus  narcissuses,  of 
sorts;  to  Mr.  WiKiam  Kelley,  for  the  best  dish  of  kidney  beans;  to  filr. 
George  Foreman,  for  the  best  dish  of  sea^kalc.  (^Newcastle  Comraai, 
March  31.) 

June  16.  For  the  best-flavoured  pike-apple,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John 
ModeriU,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Anderson/* Little  Benton ;  the  best  dish  of  grapes, 
of  sorts,  Sie  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  sardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke, 
Close  House ;  the  best  half  peck  of  potatoes,  certified  in  writing  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  ^ound,  the  silver  medal,  to  ditto ;  the  best  half  peck  of  peas, 
certified  m  wnting  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wallis,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Blackett,  Esq.,  Oakwood.  Prizes  were 
also  g^ven  for  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables.  (^Ibid,,  June  23.) 

JtUy  ]4<.  The  grapes  were  especially  fine,  and  those  from  the  garden  of 
Nath.  Gnace,  Esq.,  or  Scotswood,  attracted  general  admiration.  For  the  best 
flavoured  pinc^apple,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Modcrill,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Little  ^Benton ;  the  best  dish  of  grapes,  of  sorts,  &e  silver  medal, 
to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  H,  Lamb,  Esq.,  R^ton ;  the  best  dish  of 
strawberries,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to 
Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe ;  the  best  dish  of  cherries,  of  sorts,  the 
rilver  medal,  to  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kirsopp,  Spittal,  near  Hex- 
ham ;  the  best  three  pots  of  calceolarias,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
John  ModeriU ;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  pinks,  of  sorts,  the  sUver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater ;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  ranunculuses,  of 
sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buckham,  Kenton ;  the  best  varieoited 
balsam,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  gardener  to  C.  Blackett, 
Escj.,  Wylam ;  the  best  bouquet  of  12  double  roses,  of  sorts,  the  bronae 
meoal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bevvicke,  Close  House;  the 
best  bouquet  of  Brompton  stocks,  of  sorts,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buckham,  Kenton  ; 
the  best  bouquet  of  mimulus,  of  sorts,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Stamp, 
gardener,  Whitburn ;  the  best  exotic  plant,  in  flower,  the  silver  medal  to  Jas. 
G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Benwell  Lodge ;  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Aaron  Gaskin,  ^dener  to  Miss  Tulip  Brunton;  the  best 
bouquet  of  China  and  hybrid  China  roses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  James 
G.  Clarke,  Eso.  (/Wd..  July  21.) 

Aug,  25.  The  display  of  frmts  and  flowers  was  decidedly  superior  to  any 
before  witnessed.  The  rooms  were  crowded  by  gay  and  fashionable  company. 
Where  all  was  of  first-rate  excellence,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  particularise. 
We  may,  however,  without  impropriety,  make  special  mention  of  the  show  of 
dahlias  sent  to  the  hall  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Falla,  and  intrusted 
Ibr  exhibition  to  Mr.  Finney :  these  flowers  were  most  superb,  and  drew  forth 
universal  encomiums.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded ;  especially  for  the  fruit, 
which  was  of  the  finest  quality.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  1.) 
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The  Cowpen  Florists^  Society  held  their  show  of  ranunculuses  July  8.  1st 
class,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  Cowpen,  first,  with  supreme ;  2d  class,  Mr.  R. 
Oliver,  Cowpen  Colliery,  first  and  second,  with  Quaker  and  Brabancon.  (^New- 
cattle  Courant,  July  21.) 

The  Felton  Ftoiisi  Society  held  their  annual  show  of  ranunculuses  and  pan- 
sies  on  July  17.,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  —  Mr.  Dawson, 
first  and  second,  with  Lady  Fitzherbert  and  supreme.  Pansies:  the  Rev. 
James  Allgood,  first.     Mr.  Dawson  first,  with  the  Queen  stock.  (lbid») 

The  Felton  Florist  Society  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations  and  pi- 
cotees  Aueust  21.  Carnations:  Mr.  Burn,  first,  with  Simpson's  superb. 
Picotees :  Mr,  Henderson,  first,  with  Lord  Wellington ;  Mr.  Dawson,  second, 
with  Telford's  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  Mr.  Burn,  extra,  with  the  sewliing  pi- 
cotee.  Queen  Victoria.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  I.) 

The  Fhrittt  of  North  Shields  and  Us  Vicinity  held  their  annual  show  of  tulips, 
wallflowers,  and  pansies,  July  10.  Tulips:  Mr.  Moses  Dormond,  Percy  Main, 
first,  with  rose  tulip,  Princess  Victoria.  Bizarre  tulips:  Mr.  Robert  Gardner, 
first,  with  grand  du  monde.  Wallflowers:  Mr.  Noble  Young,  first,  with 
Orange  Boven ;  second,  with  Blackwall.  Mr.  Robert  Walker  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  pansies.  Mr.  Walker  of  North  Shields  exhibited  some 
gooseberries,  one  of  which  was  l)in.  in  diameter.  (Ibid*,  July  21.) 

The  Florists  of  Seghill  held  their  afinual  show  or  tulips  June  17.  Whites: 
Mr.  John  Lvnn,  first,  with  rose  trium|ili.  Yellows :  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
first,  with  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers. 
{Ibid.,  June  23.) 

7%e  Florists  of  Seghill  and  Cramlington  held  their  annual  show  of  carnations 
and  picotees  August  19.  Carnations  :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campbell,  first,  with 
Paul  Pry.  Picotees :  Mr.  Jonathan  Campbell  first,  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble. 
{Ibid,,  Sept.  1.) 

Nottinghamshire.  —  Nottingham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  — 
June  6.  Although  the  weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  many  of  the 
flowers  were  of  &:st-rate  order,  and  ereat  praise  is  due  to  the  growers  for 
bringing  up  their  pans  of  tulips  in  sucn  condition.  We  noticed  several  plants 
from  the  gardens  of  Colonel  Rollestone,  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  G.  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Needham  and  Green,  which  were  very  fine ;  and  some  of  them  took 

prizes.     The  grapes,  from Towle,  Esq.  of  Burrowash,  were  very  fine, 

added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  exhibition.  We  congratulate  the  Society  on 
their  first  show,  and  hope  to  see  them  go  on  prosperously.  The  first  pan  of 
tulips  was  won  by  Mr.  Gascoigne>  with  the  following  flowers,  viz. : — I.  Earl 
Grey;  2.  Captam  White;  3.  Black  Bagot;  4.  Sable  rex;  5.  Triomphe 
roysu ;  6.  Unique.  (Nottingham  Review,  June  9.) 

Bawtry  and  Retford  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept,  28.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  were  two  fine  specimens :  Cactus  senilis,  and  Mammiilaria  gemi- 
nisplna,  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Short,  Esq. ;  as  well  as  two  new  species 
of  terrestrial  Orchides,  from  the  same.  A  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  (from 
Earl  Spencer's)  and  dahlias  were  much  admired  ;  as  were  the  stove  and 
ereen-house  plants,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  R.  P.  Milnes, 
Esq.,  and  G.  S.  and  F.  T.  Foljambe,  Esqrs. :  but  the  best  exhibition  was 
of  Iruits :  the  apples  and  currants  were  particularly  fine.  Three  bunches 
of  white  currants,  grown  by  Thomas  Short,  Esq.,  weighed  l^oz.,  and  con- 
tained 44  berries.  J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very  fine  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  and  cherries.  A  gourd,  from  Earl  Spencer's,  weighed  60  lb.  The 
vegetables  were  very  fine :  the  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions  were  well  worthy 
of  notice.  (Doncaster  Chronicle,  Oct.  7.) 

Shropshirb.  —  Salop  Horticultural  Society. — Aug.  5.  This  show  was  for 
carnations  and  picotees. 

Somersetshire.  —  Bath  Horticultural  Society. — May  2.  Notwithstanding 
the  ungenial  spring  we  have  experienced,  the  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was 
most  brilliant.    Among  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes,  were  A.  C. 
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Boode,  Esq.,  of  Lucknam;  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster,  Mr.  Seagry  of 
Hxlperton,  and  Mr.  H.  Luckstoneof  Malmesbury.  {Salisbury  Hier&Iti,  Mmj  6L) 
June.  The  show  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but  what  there  was  was  good. 
A  peach  tree,  in  a  pot,  trained  on  a  finame,  not  more  than  8  ft.  in  diazBctcr, 
with  24  fruit  on  it,  the  property  of  Mr.  Young  Starge,  was  Tcry  much  ad- 
mired. There  were  exhibited  specimens  of  Kyan's  patent  and  drj  rot  proceasr 
applied  to  canvass,  contrasted  with  other  canvass  to  which  the  proceas  had 
not  been  applied ;  and,  while  the  latter  was  more  or  less  decaj'cd,  the  Ibrmer 
was  still  sound  and  good,  although  some  of  it  had  been  buried  in  the  ground 
for  six  months  or  more. 

Staffordshire. —  North  Staffordshire  Horticultural  Society. —  Jufy  12. 
Tlie  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  good ;  and  numerous  prizes  wen 
awarded ;  but  the  princiraT  object  of  attraction  was  a  Highland  piper,  wbo 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  (See  Gardener's  Gazette,  July  29.) 

Barton  under  Needwood  Botanical,  Horticultural,  and  FloricuUurai  Society. 
—  Aug.  16.     This  show  was  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias. 

Burton  upon  Trent  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug.  8.  TTie  late- 
ness of  the  season  operated  against  the  display  of  stove  and  green-house 
plants ;  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Numerous 
prizes  were  awarded.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  9.) 

Stafford  JFToricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  June.  The  room  was 
tasteniUy  decorated,  and  even  the  confectioner's  stand  was  seen  peeping 
through  a  bower  of  evergreens.     The  tulips  were  very  fine. 

Tamworth  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jidy  26.  The  carnations  were  good, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

IVentham  Florists*  Society.  —  Aitg.  19.     For  carnations  and  picotees. 
Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  FloricuUurai  Society.  —  Aug.  11.     This  exhibi- 
tion was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  carnations,    picotees, 
and  other  flowers  exhibited. 

Wolverhampton  Fioricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  June.  This  show 
was  principally  for  tulips ;  but  there  were  also  many  fine  green-house  plants, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.     Many  prizes  were  awarded.  {Ibid.,  June  24.) 

Suffolk.  —  Beccles  Horticultural  Society.  July  7.  The  cotta^rs*  table 
was  by  far  better  than  that  of  the  subscribers,  as  far  as  regarded  fruit  and 
v^etables.  There  were,  however,  some  fine  green-house  plants,  sent  by  the 
nobility  and  gentiy ;  and  the  company  was  numerous. 

Saxmundham  Horticultural  Society.  —  July.  The  president's  annual  donation 
of  two  guineas  was  again  distributed  among  the  cottagers  for  honey  obtained 
on  the  depriving  system. 

Siowmarket  Horticultural  Society. — July  18.  The  roses  and  pelargoniams 
were  very  fine ;  but  the  niant  which  excited  the  most  admiration  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Mimidus  Hodsom,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Biu-y.     (See  p.  333.) 

Bttry  Horticultural  Society,  —  JuTie  9.  There  were  two  plants  of  the  iSem- 
pervlvum  urbicum  one  of  which,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  very  finely 
flowered.  JIffmulus  H6dsont,  from  the  same  garden,  excited  much  mterest, 
it  was  raised  by  fecundating  Jlfimulus  roseus  with  the  pollen  of  the  3/1- 
mulus  cardinalis.  The  plant  assumed  the  general  character  of  the  latter,  with 
fine  rose-coloured  flowers,  larger  and  better  shaped  than  the  former,  and 
having  the  orange  centre  and  prominent  anthers  of  cardinklis.  But  the  most 
curious  fact  attached  to  it,  and  one  which  seems  to  present  a  new  feature  in 
the  physiology  of  plants,  is,  that  although  a  large  number  of  seedlings  were 
raised  from  this  operation  of  hybridising,  they  are  all  as  true  in  their  habits, 
1.—  as  identically  the  same  variety  —  as  if  cultivated  from  a  distinct  species,  or 
propagated  from  the  same  root.  Mrs.  PowelFs  collection  of  heartsease  was 
excellent.  Mrs.  Miller  showed  two  beautifully  grown  plants  of  Thunbergia 
al^ta  (white  and  bufi^),  and  several  othei*  choice  flowers  Mr.  Kneeshaw  had  a 
fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  imported  from  Belgium,  and  a  great  variety  of 
calceolarias.   Mr,  Lord,  Mr.  Girling,  and  Mr.  Felgate  shone  in  pinks  and  roses. 
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Mr.  Cevao  contributed  some  valuable  exotics.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  very  small.  .  Mr.  Trevethan  had  a  dish  of  very  fine  pines,  grown 
within  two  years  fi*om  the  setting;  but  there  was  only  one  dish  of  grapes,  and 
two  strawberries.     (Bury  Post,  July  12.) 

Sussex.  —  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society, —Sept,  1.  The  collec« 
tion  of  dahlias  was  beautiful ;  and  the  grapes,  Orleans  plums,  and  cherries 
attracted  great  attention. 

Chichester  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug.  1.  The  best  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

Hurstperpoint  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  18.  The  amateurs  displayed  an 
<?xcellent  assortment  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  and  the  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  were  highly  gratifying. 

^Warwickshire.  —  Birmingham  Tulip  Show,  June  15. — Above  1500  flowers 
were  shown ;  also  many  green-house  plants,  one  of  which  was  a  superb  dryan- 
dra,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  sent  by  Mr.  Mel  lor  of  Aston.  The  prizes  were  nume** 
rous.     {Gardener^ s  Gazette^  June  24.) 

Coventry  and  Wetrwickshire  Horticultural  and  Floricultttral  Society,  —  Attg,  8. 
This  was  a  very  splendid  exhibition. 

Rugby  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  29.  The  vegetables  were  the  best 
articles  exhibited. 

Westmoreland  Gooseberry  Show.  —  Ai^,  5,  The  largest  yellow  gooseberry 
was  Rookwood,  19dwt.  12grs.  ;  red,  roaring  lion,  18dwt.  22  gr.;  green, -pea- 
cock,  15  dwt.  22  gr. ;  white,  eagle,  14  dwt.  15  gr.  The  prizes  were  all  given  in 
useful  articles,  such  as  copper  kettles,  knives  and  forks,  &c. 

Wiltshire. —  The  First  Meeting  of  the  Wilts  and  General  Horticultural 
Society,  —  April  4.  The  forced  shrubs  presented  a  gay  and  interesting  appear- 
ance ;  and  amongst  them  two  specimens  of  that  beautiful,  new,  hardy  plant,  the 
Clianthus  puniceus,  three  feet  in  height,  and  laden  with  flowers,  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous ;  but  the  most  attractive  object  was  a  superb  collection  of 
seedling  Amar^lli^<:p,  comprising  12  varieties,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener 
to  Col.  Baker.  A  remarkably  healthy  and  well-blown  specimen  of  the  Cam^lliA 
reticulata,  sent  by  Thomas  iCing,  Esq.,  was  the  subject  of  much  admiration  ; 
as  was  also  a  plant  of  j^rica  Linnseana  superba,  fi'om  the  extensive  collection 
of  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  was  a 
splendid  new  seedling  variety  of  azalea  (A.  phoenfcea  grandifldra),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Squibb,  who  also  sent  a  numerous  and  well  selected  collection  of  plants, 
among  which  were  specimens  of  the  new  camellia  ( C.  j.  Donklaerii),  of  J?hodo- 
dendron  Cunniughami ;  and  of  E^'pacris  caropanul^ta  riibra.  (Salisbury  Herald, 
April,  8.  1837.) 

May  23.  The  collection  of  plants  was  most  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  were  of  surpassing  excellence.  We  were  particularly  attracted  by 
a  specimen  of  Tropae^olum  tricoldrum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Christie,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  which  had  flowered  so  abundantly  that  the  flowers  almost 
concealed  the  trellising  on  which  the  plant  was  trained.  We  also  noticed  a 
new  and  curious  stove  plant  (PMos  sp.},  exhibited  bv  the  president,  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  and  lately  introduced  by  him  from  Peru.  A  new  yellow- 
flowering  sweetbriar  of  singular  beauty  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  King,  Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  sent  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  new  hardy  herbaceous  plant  Pentstemon  Coboe^a,  The  show  of 
fruits  was  particularly  good  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  gigantic  Providence  pine-apple 
from  the  pinery  of  Colonel  Baker,  we  noticed  a  profusion  of  grapes  and  straw- 
berries  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton ;  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  Esq,, 
M.P. ;  and  J.  Pulteney,  Esq. ;  and  from  the  forcing-houses  of  Mr.  King  there 
were  cherries  and  red  currants.  The  vegetables,  also,  were  neither  deficient  in 
quality  nor  abundance.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  the  pelargo- 
niums exhibited  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery  were  preeminently 
attractive;  and  a  new  variety  of  Cactus,  (Epiph/llum  spl^ndidum)  the  flower 
of  which  surpasses,  in  size  and  splendour,  that  of  C.  Ackerra^nni  major,  {Ibid,. 
May  27.) 
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Jidy  18.  On  this  occasion  the  collection  of  plants  was  so  i^mndant  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exhibit  the  vegetables  and  cottagers*  productioiis  in 
another  room.  The  stove  plants  alone  were  of  such  rare  ment,  that  such  a 
choice  collection  of  specimens  had  not  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultunl 
8ociety*s  Oardens  at  Cbiswick  during  the  present  year.  Anioi»  the  more  re- 
markable specimens  were  a  beautiful  and  varied  collection  of  calceolartes, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Batt ;  some  el^ant  ericaSy  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq. ;  and  a  splendid  collection  of  plants, 
principally  stove,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Colonel  Baker,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  were  many  choice  and  valuable  contributions  fitxa  the 
girdens  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  the  Hon.  8idney  Herbert,  Dr.  Finch,  and 
Thomas  Ring,  Esq.  The  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  display 
of  pine-apples,  10  in  number,  from  the  unrivalled  pinery  of  Colond  Baker, 
elicited  unusual  admiration.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were  prindpallj 
supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery ;  but  there  was  also  a  beantHiu 
collection  of  roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster ;  and  many  of 
these  were  new  and  excellent  varieties.  {Salisbury  Herafdy  July  22.) 

September  5.  The  collection  of  plants  was  not  so  extensive  as  at  some  of 
the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  present  year;  but,  nevertheless,  the  show-room 
was  well  filled  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  specimens.  There  was  a  col- 
lection of  curious  Ckciiy  lately  received  from  Mexico  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
the  president  of  the  Society ;  and  these  were  rendered  the  more  interestioff  br 
the  addition  of  a  new  species  of  Epiph^Uum  (E.  I&tifrons),  the  floweiB  of  which 
are  white,  and  highly  scented.  A  fine  specimen  of  Clerodendrum  speciosissimum 
was  exhibited  from  the  stove  of  Colonel  Baker,  M.P. ;  by  whom,  also,  was  ex- 
hibited a  plant  of  Oongdra  atropurpurea  in  fine  bloom.  We  were  much 
S leased  with  a  specimen  of  Pentstemon  Manyhnui  from  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
(att ;  which,  from  being  of  a  hardy  habit,  and  producing  long  terminal  racemes 
of  brilliant  red  flowers,  is  a  most  valuable  acidition  to  herbaceous  plants.  A 
collection  of  fuchias  of  several  varieties  was  exhibited  by  H.  Coates,  Esq.,  and 
there  were  abundant  contributions  of  excellent  plants  from  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  C  B.  Wall,  Esg.,  M.P.  -,  Dr.  Finch, 
and  T.  King,  Esq.  There  was  a  profusion  of  dahlias,  which  added  not  a  little 
to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  show-room.  The  display  of  fruits  was  most 
abundant,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  a  first-rate  quality;  and  amongst 
these  we  especially  noticed  an  immense  Providence  pine,  101b.  m  wei^t,  from 
the  pinery  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were 
supplied  hy  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nurser^r ;  and,  in  addition  to  fine 
specimens  of  green-house  plants,  including  Clematis  Sieb61dtt,  he  exhibited  an 
extensive  assortment  of  fine  dahli:is.  There  were  also  excellent  stands  of 
dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Turnbull  of  Milford,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Warminster.  At  this  exhibition,  the  silver  Banksiu:!  medal,  received  from  the 
Parent  Horticultural  Societ}^  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Baker,  M.P.,  he  being  the  competitor  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  has  been  awarded  during  the  present  year.  (Ibid.,  September  9.  1837.) 

The  Third  Annual  HorHcttltural,  Floral,  and  Grand  DahUa  Ejchibition  was  held 
at  Chippenham,  September  8.  The  elegant  manner  in  which  the  room  was 
decorated  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  the 
arrangements,  and  very  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  beauty,  rank,  and 
numbers  that  attended  to  witness  this  superlatively  splendid  exhibition.  To  the 
right,  on  entering  the  room,  the  attention  was  attracted  by  a  parcel  of  evergreens, 
bordered  by  rows  of  dahlias,  embracing  almost  every  hue,  17  ft.  b^  6  ft.,  which 
formed  the  ground  for  the  name  of  our  illustrious  Queen  Victoria,  composed 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  blooms,  to  the  number  of  400,  in  letters  of  3  ft. 
Above  this  there  was  a  triangle  of  evergreens  and  dahlias  alternately,  with  a 
very  superb  crown  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  was  an  elegant  Grecian  arch, 
composed  of  blooms  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  colour,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  star  and  other  devices ;  the  base  corre^ 
sponding  with  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ground  being  composed  of 
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evergreens,  on  which  wan  placed  the  name  of  the  fair  goddess  of  flowers.  Oa 
tables  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  crown  formed  of  dahlias  of  large 
dimensions,  with  a  beautiful  vase  on  one  side  and  a  fountain  on  the  other ; 
each  having  a  smaller  crown  by  its  side,  formed  of  the  choicest  description  of 
flowers,  and  many  other  devices  of  an  equally  ele^nt  character,  in  the  arrange- 
nient  of  which  taste  of  a  superior  order  was  evinced.  The  exotics,  &c.,  fur* 
nished  by  Joseph  Neeld,  Esa.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  of  the  first 
quality,  as  were  likewise  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  (SaUtbuty  Herald,  6q>t.  9.) 
The  First  Show  of  the  Calne  Floricttihtral  Society^  fir  Dahkas.  ~~  Augutt  31. 
The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  laurels,  dahlias,  and  ^een-house  plants, 
^umished  for  the  occasion  from  the  garden  at  Bowood,  and  from  Messrs.  Heale 
of  Calne.  It  is  anticipated  that  another  year  the  funds  of  the  society  will 
enable  them  to  give  prizes  for  fruits,  &c.,  and  for  the  best-cultivated  cottage 
gardens.  (Ibid,) 

The  Annual  Winchester  Cucumber  Show, — April  M,  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows: — 1st,  to  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Trollope,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel;  dd,  to 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Jacob,  Esq.  (^Ibid,,  April  18.^ 

The  Wilton  Annual  Pink  Feast, — July,  The  snow  or  flowers  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  — The  1st,  to  Mr. 
John  Keynes  of  Salisbury ;  the  2d,  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Wilton ;  and  the  3d»  to 
Mr.  Squibb  of  Fisherton.  (Ibid,,  July  22.) 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcester  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  28.  The  car- 
nations  and  picotees,  and  the  dahlias  excited  great  admiration^  as  did  also  a 
Fuchsui  globosa  sent  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  —  July  27.  A  bou* 
quet,  with  the  word  "  Victoria,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Croome,  excited 
great  admiration. 

Hagley  and  Stourbridge  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.'^  Aug,  Gar- 
nations  and  picotees  were  the  principal  objects ;  but  there  were  also  some  ex* 
eel  lent  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Yorkshire. — Beverly  and  East  Riding  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,-^ 
June  7.  The  principal  room  contained  three  tables  placed  longitudinally. 
The  end  of  the  centre  table  nearest  to  the  marquee  was  covered  with  fruit; 
namely,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  filberts,  gooseberries  and  stra^n'berries,  &c.; 
while  the  other  end  displayed  samples  of  the  best  cucumbers,  kidneybeansy 
asparagus,  potatoes,  &c.  The  potatoes  were  remarkably  forward  for  the 
season.  The  table  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  contained  specimens  of  the 
finest  salads  we  ever  saw ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  graced  by  some 
fine  cauliflowers,  and  other  early  productions  of  the  kitchen-garden.  One 
division,  which  did  credit  to  the  growers,  was  conspicuotialy  marked  out  as  the 
"cottagers'**  oflering.  A  semicircular  stand  at  the  end  of  the  centre  table 
nearest  the  door  supported  two  arches  of  flowers,  from  which  were  suspended 
W.  R.,  in  bold  letters  of  crimson  daisies.  The  marquee  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  upon 
shelves  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lawn.  The  plants  consisted 
of  splendid  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  ericas,  and  some  most  beautiful  geraaiums, 
chiefly  fi-om  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  the  president ;  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  Cli^nthus  puniceus,  in  full  flower,  <rom  the  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Hull ;  as  also  a  plant  of  Dry^ndra  nerv6sa.  A  collection  of  L50 
plants,  from  the  nursery  or  Messrs.  George  Press  and  Son  of  Beverly  was 
exhibited,  but  not  for  competition.  Amount  these  were,  an  orchideous  plant 
called  Br&ssta  macul^ta,  in  fiill  bloom,  which  is  very  rarely  seen  in  flower; 
also,  several  fine  specimens  of  Chinese  azaleas.  The  centre  and  both  sides  of 
the  awning  were  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  several  strings  of  the  same 
descended  gracefully  Trom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  sides.  A  large  semi- 
circular table  was  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  marquee,  over  wmch  the 
word  *'  Floriculture*'  was  formed  in  bold  characters,  each  letter  being  com- 
posed of  a  separate  flower.     There  must  have  been  near  a  lOOO  of  a  sort 
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in  some  of  the  letters.  Over  the  president's  chzur  were  the  crown  of  Rnglwid 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  both  formed  of  appropriate  flowers,  wliidi 
looked  extremely  well.  Upon  the  green  was  a  specimen  of  the  patent  grest- 
cutter,  from  Mr.  CrosskilPs  rooms.     {Hull  Advertiter^  June  9.  1837.) 

Sept.  1 3.     The  centre  stage  was  reduced  in  width,  and  appropriated  to  the 
productions  of  the  green-  house  and  stove,  garnished  with  cut  flowers  ;  wfajAtf 
at  the  sides  stages  ran  the  whole  length,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  dablas^ 
and  the  other  to  China  asters,  marigolds,  &c     On  entering  the  marquee,  tbe 
first  object  we  observed  was  the  imperial  crown  on  the  ^^ushion,  foriDed  of 
exotic  and  hardy  cut  flowers,  and  being  the  first  prize  bouquet.     Orer  tfak 
was  the  word  '*  Flora,"  tastefully  formed  of  dahlias,  each  letter  of  a  aeparate 
colour,  and  having,  in  its  composition,  ruby,  white,  morooo,  primrose,  aod 
pink  i  this,  from  its  variety,  had  a  very  splendid  appearance.     At  the  ej 
end  of  the  marquee  was  an  iron  seat,  appropriated  to  the  president,  j 
factured  by  Mr.  CrosskiU.     Above  the  president's  place  were  the  royal  \ 
The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  which  formed  the  supporters,  were  very  large,  and 
were  composed  of  China  asters  and  dahlias;  the  crown  which  sunnounted  the 
whole,  was  formed  of  dahlias,  pansies,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  exotics. 
Along  the  centre  was  a  stage,  on  which  was  a  good  display  of  fuchsias,  ericaa^ 
calceolarias,  cockscombs,  balsams,  tripods,  and  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  ^bc 
The  greatest  attraction  during  the  day,  however,  was  the  most  splendid  col- 
lection of  dahlias  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  witness.     The  stage  contatnii^ 
it,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  marquee,  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, each  compartment  filled  with  a  class  of  dahlias;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced,  when  we  mention  that  there  were  in 
the  collection  about  2,500  dahlias  in  glasses,  exclusive  of  pans  and  bouquets. 
The  white  and  spotted  varieties  were  most  admired.     Among  the  fruits  we 
noticed  a  lemon  and  an  orange  tree,  both  very  fine  specimens,  and  havii^ 
fruit  upon  them.      A  prize  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  three  fniits  was 
awarded  to  a  magnificent  pine,  some  black  grapes,  and  a  melon^     A  Feiy  laige 
branch  of  white  grapes  of  several  bunches,  tne  weight  being  6  Lb.  2  oz.,  was 
much  admired.     The  vegetables,  particularly  those  grown  by  the  cottagers, 
were  veir  fine.     The  number  of  plates  for  fruit,  &c.,  was  about  600,  {York 
Herald,  Sept.  30.) 

North  Riding  Hortieuitural  and  Florictdtural  Society,  — July  28>  The  dispbj 
was  not  so  great  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  this  season,  owing  to 
the  late  unfavourable  «tate  of  the  weather ;  yet  the  specimens  were  of  a  very 
superior  description.  (Ibid,,  Aug,  4.) 

Sept.  15.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  considering  the  adverse  season,  most 
satisfactory.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  very  brilliant,  upwards  of  1000  bei^g 
exhibited  for  competition ;  and  very  great  credit  was  due  to  the  judges  for  the 
patience  and  nice  discrimination  exercised  by  them  on  the  occasion.  (/Mtf. 
Sept.  30.) 

Wett  Riding  Horticultural  Show. — Aug.  Among  the  prizes  were,  one  for 
the  best  collection  of  heaths,  stove  exotics,  green-house  plants,  and  hardy 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Barratt,  of  Wakefield ;  and  another  for  Rosa  dianthifloia  (a 
new  variety),  also  shown  by  W.  Barratt.  (West  Riding  Herald^  Aug.  4.) 

Conisburg  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aug.  8.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Doncaster  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  26.  The  display  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants  was  extremely  large  and  splendid ;  but  the  most  attractive 
object  in  the  room  was  the  large  white  azalea  of  Messrs.  Crowder.  It  was  a 
truly  splendid  plant,  containing  upwards  of  1300  flowers,  and  was  universally 
admired.  The  Cactus  tribe  was  very  numerous ;  a  beautiful  specimen  from 
Woodlands  taking  away  the  first  prize.  The  azaleas  and  pelargoniums  gene- 
rally were  very  fine ;  though  the  latter  were  somewhat  deficient  in  the  size  of 
the  flower,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  display  of  auriculas, 
hyacinths,  and  primroses  was  for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  very  good. 
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The  competitors  for  the  cottagers'  prizes  were  not  numerous ;  but  wc  hope 
these  will  increase  as  the  season  advances.  {Doncaster  Gazette,  April  28.) 

Aug,  2,  The  show  of  green-house  and  stove  plants,  as  well  as  of  fuchsias 
and  pelargoniums,  was  very  good.  The  display  of  fruits  was  cxtremelv  fine, 
particularly  of  pines  and  grapes ;  and  the  various  dishes  were  universally  ad- 
mired. A  dish  of  pines  from  Mr.  Stone  of  Sprotborough  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good.  Mr.  Crowcroft  <of  this  town 
exhibited  a  fine  seedling  dark  moroon  dahlia,  which  obtained  the  prize,  and 
which  was  named  "  Danum  "  by  the  committee.  The  cottagers*  table  also 
exhibited  several  specimens  both  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  James  Atkin- 
son of  Sheffield,  florist,  exhibited  several  splendid  picotees.  (Doncaster  Ga^ 
zette,  Aug.  4. ;  and  Sheffield  Iris,  Aug.  8.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept.  14.  and  15.  The  room  was 
elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  interspersed  with  dahlia?,  and  some  good 
bouquets  were  shown.  Amongst  other  attractions,  was  a  good  specimen  of 
Fuchsia  c6nica ;  a  remarkably  tall  plant,  for  one  year's  growth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones.  This  gentleman  also  exhibited  a  Camellia  jap6nica  in  flower,  and 
having  about  20  buds ;  the  second  time  of  its  flowering  this  season.  Amongst 
the  fruits  were  some  very  good  baking  apples ;  though  the  table  did  not  come 
up  to  previous  exhibitions.  Mr.  Oglesby  had  some  ycry  fine  figs  grown  in  the 
open  air.  The  vegetables  were  also  good,  particularly  the  celery.  The  ex- 
hibition closed  with  a  dance,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  Quadrilles, 
waltzes,  and  country  dances  went  gaily  on,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  company, 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  partv  separated,  gratified  with  the  treat  thev  had 
enjoyed,  and  giving  their  best  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  spirit  displayed. 
(Hull  Observer,  Sept.  19.  1837.) 

Hunslets  Florists^  Society, — Aug,  21,  This  show  was  for  carnations  and 
picotees  ;  and  the  first  prize  in  each  division  was  gained  by  Benjamin  Ely  and 
Son,  with  seedlings. 

Leeds  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society/.  —  June  7,  The  saloon  was  most 
tastefully  decorated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mallinson,  with  flowers 
and  evergreens.  Over  the  front  of  the  orchestra  were  the  words  *'  Leeds 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,"  formed  of  various-coloured  tulips,  taste- 
fully stuck  through  a  board,  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  orchestra. 
Over  this  were  several  arches  of  evergreens,  and  over  the  centre  an  ornamental 
floral  device.  The  front  of  the  orchestra  was  covered  with  evergreens  and 
splendid  bouquets  of  flowers ;  and  over  the  entrance  door  were  the  letters 
W.  R.,  surmounted  by  the  representation  of  a  crown  (not  of  the  most  elegant 
construction),  all  formed  of  flowers.  There  were  four  tables  arranged  length- 
wise, which  were  filled  with  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  horticultural 
and  floral  produce ;  indeed,  all  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
cularise any  of  them.  The  prizes  were  only  honorary ;  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  exhibition,  the  non-subscribers  paying  2s,  6d.  each,  was  given  to  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary.  (Leeds  Mercuri/,) 

Aug.  9.  The  rooms  were  most  elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  The  show  of  pmes,  grapes, 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberies,  and  currants  were  of  a  very  su- 
perior size  and  quality.  The  vegetables  particularly  were  very  fine  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  most  distinguished  varieties.  The  rooms  were  ornamented 
with  designs  and  bouquets.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  extensive  and  were  uni- 
versally admired.  There  was  a  good  display  of  grove  and  green-house  plants, 
which  gave  to  the  whole  a  lively  and  imposing  effect.  The  proceeds  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  the  Infirmary,  {ibid.,  Aug.  19.) 

Sept,  13.  The  Leeds  Horticultural  and  Floral  Societv  held  its  third  and 
last  exhibition  for  the  present  season,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  poor. 
Among  the  prizes  for  fruit  was  one  for  Money's  Escholata  superba  grape,  R. 
Hopps.  Peaches,  1.  Royal  George,  Joueph  Thrower;  2,  Noblesse,  Mr. 
George  Bradley.  Nectarines,  1.  (Extra)  Elruge,  Mr.  Joseph  Thrower.  Apri- 
cots,  1.  (Extra)  Moor  Park,  Mr.  Thomas  Umpleby.     Melons,  1.  Windsor 
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?rize,  Joseph  Homer,  gardener  to  John  Gott,  Esq.  Vign,  1.  Black,  Mr.  Jt* 
lopps.  I^lums,  1.  (Dark)  Ooliath,  Mr.  Jonathan  Claphan),  gardener  to  P. 
Morris,  Esq.;  2.  (Dark)  Nectarine,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wise;  3.  (Dark)  Cobbler's 
Ball,  Mr.  G.  Bradley ;  1.  (White^  Magnum  bonum,  Mr.  T.  Umpleb}'.  Amoi^ 
the  gooseberries  were  some  yellows,  plucked  from  a  tree  60  vears  old,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Marshall,  market-gardener,  Belleisle.  We  also  noticed  a  didi  of 
apples,  containing  24  varieties,  and  a  dish  of  seedling  apples,  fine  specuneiWy 
from  the  garden  of  James  Leather,  Esq. ;  also  a  fine  specimen  or  aeedSag 
apples,  presented  by  Mr.  Woodhead,  of  Heath,  which  he  named  the  Glory. 
The  danlias  were  very  fine,  and  very  numerous.  A  splendid  collection  of 
carnations  and  picotees  was  exhibited  as  decorations  by  Mr.  B.  EIv.  Amon^ 
the  cottagers' prizes  were,  to  George  Parker,  Fuchsia  virgata;  WilUam  Been, 
1.  carnations  (21  seedlings) ;  1.  picotees,  two  blooms.  (Leeds  Merc^  Oct.  28.) 
Pontefract  Horticultural  Society.  —  Aftg.  9.  The  best  clove  camatioD  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ackworth.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  awarded  to  a 
cottager,  Charles  Halfpenny  of  Pontefract,  for  the  best  potatoes. 

Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens,  —  July  3.  and  4.  This  was  the  first  exhibitioo 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  the  season.  The  tent  for  the 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens, 
conveniently  arranged,  with  a  table,  8  ft.  in  width,  down  the  centre,  and 
having  a  space  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  In  this  tent^ 
numerous  articles  were  exhibited,  of  very  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  their 
kind,  especially  the  pine-apples  from  Chatsworth,  and  the  grapes  from  Went* 
worth  Castle ;  also,  some  water-melons  from  Chatsworth,  of  the  most  exqui- 
site flavour.  Amongst  the  vegetables,  Mr.  Bat1ey*s  rhubarb  formed  a  prominent 
feature,  its  unusual  size  appearing  to  attract  general  attention.  The  potatoes, 
peas,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  were  mostly  superior  specimens.  The  display  of  plants 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  that  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  the  lai^  tent 
was  well  filled.  Mr.  Paxton's  clerodendrum,  with  rich  scarlet  flowers,  although 
a  good  deal  injured  by  its  long  carriage  from  Chatsworth,  was,  nevertbelessy 
much  admired ;  and  Mr.  Braide's  /felichr^sum  venustum  and  Ericti  odorata 
were  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  display  of  cut  flowers  was  the  crown,  with  the  word  "  Victoria" 
round  the  bottom,  Mr.  Paxton;  and  a  splendid  pyramid,  Mr.  Appleby. 
Plants :  Mr.  Appleby,  being  the  competitor  who  had  obtained  the  greatest 
amount  in  money  prizes  in  the  different  classes  of  plants,  received,  in  addition 
to  his  prize  money,  an  elegant  fowling-piece,  presented  by  Joseph  8hore,  Esq. 
of  Birmingham,  value  15/.;  Mr.  Paxton,  having  obtained  the  second  greatest 
amount,  received,  in  addition  to  his  prize  money,  a  silver  cup,  value  5^ 
Fruits:  The  greatest  amount  in  money  prizes  having  been  olHamed  by  Bir. 
Paxton,  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  a  silver  cup,  value  iO/. ; 
the  second  greatest  amount  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Batley,  of  Went* 
worth  Castle,  he  received,  in  addition,  a  silver  cup,  value  51.  Vegetables : 
A  silver  cup,  value  10/.,  was  received  by  Mr.  Abraham,  South  Street,  who 
had  obtained  the  greatest  amount  in  money  prizes ;  Mr.  Waterhouse,  having 
obtained  the  second  greatest  amount,  received  a  prize,  value  8/.  10».  Cot- 
tagers' class :  Mr.  Marsden,  Little  Sheffield,  received  one  sovereign  in  ad- 
dition, having  obtained  the  greatest  an'ount  in  money  prizes  for  vegetables  ; 
Mr.  Machon,  Little  Sheffield,  received  \0s.  for  having  obtained  the  second 
greatest  amount ;  Mr.  Fielding,  Sheffield,  received  5s,  for  having  obtained  the 
third  greatest  amount.  (Sheffield  IndependerUy  July  8.) 

WhUby  Floral  and  HoricuUural  Societu.  —  Sept.  12.  Many  of  the  dahlia 
prizes  were  won  with  seedlings,  principal!}'  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Wiilison. 

York  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  28.  On  entering  the  room,  the  most 
splendid  attraction  that  arrested  attention  was  a  large  triumphal  arch,  spread 
over  the  orchestra ;  the  loyal  inscription,  *'  Long  live  the  Queen,**  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  being  formed  of  dahlias,  on  a  green  surface ;  the  colour,  tip,  and 
shade  being  of  endless  variety.  The  light  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
beautifully  entwined  with  laurel  and  evergreens.     There  were  above  1000 
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dahlias  in  this  novel  and  striking  production,  which  was  made  bj'  James 
Richardson,  Esq.  of  Bootham,  Mr.  Dempsey,  Mr.  Baines,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee;  the  specimens  being  sent  from  several  gardens  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  The  span  of  the  arch  was  18  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
the  whole,  from  the  floor,  about  22  ft.  Near  this  arch  were  placed  two  bou- 
quets, of  unusual  height,  and  very  beautiful,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
3'ear.  Two  species  of  Miksa  were,  much  admired  :  they  were  from  the  stove 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.  of  Grimston,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
the  many  specimens  which  he  regularly  sends  to  garnish  the  room.  Amongst 
the  plants  sent  from  the  same  gentleman  was  a  fine  palm,  Sdbal'RhicYhwmidna. 
It  was  now^  about  nine  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  which  had 
been  in  his  collection  of  dried  fruits  for  a  considerable  time.  (See  p.  445., 
and  Vol.  V.  p.  52.  and  fig.  10.,  for  an  account  of  one  of  these  palms.)  The 
dahlias  were  so  numerous,  that  an  additional  stand  was  provided  for  them ; 
and,  besides  those  exhibited  for  competition,  were  several  varieties  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  florist,  of  this  city,  sent  for  the  gratification  of  the  company.  Pruits, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  plentiful,  and  of  the  richest  quality ;  and  the  vege- 
tables shown  were  large  and  finely  grown. 

The  Evening  Exhi&ion.  At  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  Concert 
Room  were  again  opened  for  the  admission  of  company.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  had  been  removed  in  the  interval,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  asters,  and  other  flowers,  had  undergone  some  little  change 
of  arrangement,  and  now  presented,  under  a  brilliant  illumination  of  gas,  their 
beautiful  forms  and  varied  hues  to  the  gratification  of  the  spectators.  The 
superb  display  of  rare  plants  and  exotics  still  ocaipied  their  prominent  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  ornamented,  in  addition  to  the  majestic 
triumphal  arch,  which  we  have  already  described,  with  two  elegant  wreaths  of 
flowers,  encircling  the  words  "  Flora"  and  **  Pomona",  formed  of  a  rich 
variety  of  dahlias.  Walker's  brass  band  was  stationed  in  the  orchestra,  and 
added  much  to  the  enlivenment  of  the  scene  by  its  truly  admirable  perform- 
ance of  a  great  number  of  overtures  and  popular  pieces  of  music.  ( York 
Herald,  Sept.  30.) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Guernsey  Horticultural  Socieft/.  —  April  23.  The  number  of  new  flowers, 
particularly  calceolarias  und  geraniums,  reared  since  the  last  exhibition,  was 
very  great,  and  their  merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  visiters.  Upon 
a  fair  calculation,  we  presume  that  between  800  and  900  persons  attended 
the  exhibition.  The  cottagers  brought  forward  a  largecollection  of  their 
productions ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  nurseryman,  was  particularly  successful 
m  gaining  prizes.  His  show  of  green-house  plants  was  very  good,  and  his 
ericas  excellent;  his  shrubby  calceolarias  were  likewise  worthy  of  specific  notice. 
The  challengeable  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Hooper,  for  the  12  best 
pelargoniums.  We  also  particularly  noticed  a  superb  collection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  choice  green-house  plants,  in  high  perfection,  sent  in  by  P.  B.  Dobree, 
Esq.,  of  the  Beauregard,  for  exhibition  only.  John  Hubert,  Esq.,  contributed 
some  remarkably  fine  schizanthuses,  by  far  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
John  Vidamour  was  as  copious  a  contributor  as  usual ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  his  exertions  in  the  cause  rewarded  with  one  of  the  premium  prize  cards. 
We  understand  that  Charles  Do  Jersey,  Esq.,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  silver 
medal^  on  account  of  some  of  his  choice  flowers ;  but  that  he  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  as  his  sole  object  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Society.  Each 
cottager  who  obtained  a  first  prize  received  gratis  (besides  the  premium)  a 
dahlia  plant,  in  a  pot,  of  some  admired  double  variety.  (The  Comet,  April  24. 
and  May  25.) 

Jufy  26.  Mr.  William  Mellish  obtained  the  challengeable  medal,  for  the  12 
best  yellow  picotees;  and  a  small  medal  for  the  best  carnation  picotees, 
besides  other  prizes.  A  premium  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Vidamour, 
for  140  miscellaneous  plants.    P.  B.  Dobree,  Esq.,  had  a  beautiful  collection 
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of  green-house  plants ;  also,  Mr.  William  Hooper  of  the  Samian  Nursery, 
among  whose  collection  were  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Rhod&nthe  ^langieso^ 
which  were  much  admu'ed.  Mr.  W.  Brock's  (Belmont)  seedling  pelargooiiini 
and  calceolarias  could  not  be  surpassed :  Mr.  Hoyle  also  exhibited  a  beaatifid 
collection  of  these  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Crick  has  also  grown  some  exceUent 
seedling  strawberries,  deserving  of  speiaal  notice.  Among  the  yegetables  fiesc 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Institution,  we  noticed  three  excellent  cauliflowers, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  and  also  three  heads  of  white  celery.  Bir.  Sajmid 
Harris,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel,  as  usual,  had  some  good  articles  from 
his  garden,  among  which  we  noticed  a  plate  of  "  matchless  peas,'*  beans,  T^fr- 
table  marrow,  kidneybeans,  and  a  fine  bunch  of  parsnqis,  &c.  The  fruh 
consisted  of  hot-house  grapes,  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  curranu. 
gooseberries,  apples,  &c.,  the  most  part  of  which  were  excellent.  The  cot- 
tagers' productions  were  not  abundant ;  but  good,  so  far  as  they  went.  The 
new  potatoes  were  very  fine.  There  were  some  excellent  sanppfes  of  cucam- 
bers,  kidneybeans,  and  scarlet  runners ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  fruit,  of 
difierent  kinds.  (The  Star,  July  27.) 

Jeney  Horticuitural  and  Agricultural  Society.  —  May  24.  The  difleFent 
collections  of  green-house  plants  were  splendid,  some  of  the  pelargoDium 
equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  evinced  as  much  taste  in  their  selectaoa 
as  judgment  in  their  cultivation.  Pine  apples,  grapes,  melons,  oranges,  and 
lemons  were  amongst  the  more  rare  fruits  on  the  table.  There  were  like- 
wise many  excellently-preserved  apples  and  pears  :  some  of  the  former  looked 
as  fresh  and  sound  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  trees.  We  saw,  also,  a  lev 
baskets  of  cucumbers,  pears,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  two  bundled  of  aspara- 
gus and  rhubarb,  exceedingly  fine.  A  new  variety  of  the  latter  was  exhibited, 
n>r  the  first  time  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its 
flavour.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
stick  has  been  known  to  weigh  3  lb.  Among  the  prizes  for  cottagers  were 
some  for  poultry,  cock  and  nen,  3«.  6<f.,  first  prize,  F.  Touzel ;  ditto,  Sc. 
second  prize,  Thomas  Lock.  (  The  British  Press,  May  26.) 
,^  JuTie,  Amongst  those  which  we  particularly  noticed,  were  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  6^1adiolus  tribe,  from  Mrs.  Pipon's,  of  Noirmont,  and  some 
new  Brazilian  plants  from  Mr.  Robin's.  The  collections  of  roses  exhilHted 
by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  R.  Langelier,  showed  the  hijrii  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  most  lovely  tenant  of  the  garden  has 
arrived  in  Jersey,    (/f*^.) 

Oct.  18.  The  exhibitions  of  the  cottagers  were  more  numerous  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  their  articles  superior.  The  dahlias  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Rene  Langelier  were  varied  and  brilliant  beyond  the 
powers  of  humble  prose  to  describe,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Mrs.  Owen  of  Millbrook  sent  a  beautiful  bouquet  to  the 
exnibition,  tastefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  and  containing  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Langelier's  pears  were 
excellent,  and  the  apples  of  every  variety  generally  very  fine.  It  had  been 
intended  to  make  a  selection  from  the  pears,  for  which  Jersey  is  so  famous, 
as  an  offering  to  the  Queen,  who  has  graciously  condescended  to  patronise 
the  Societ}  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
season,  none  were  considered  sufiiciently  good ;  and  Jersey  has  thus  lost  the 
opportunity,  for  the  present,  of  offering  one  of  its  finest  productions  to  the 
lips  of  Msyesty.  Amongst  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited;  we  noticed 
one  of  a  very  ingenious  description,  the  invention  of  a  native,  for  digging 
potatoes,  which,  we  believe,  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Among  the 
prizes,  those  for  the  best  dahlia,  and  the  best  seedling  dahlia,  were  won  by 
Mr.  Ren6  Langelier ;  and  the  best  seedline  apple,  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders.  For 
the  finest  sample  of  wheat,  not  less  than  three  cabots,  of  Kentish  downy  or 
velous^,  Mr.  J.  Le  Brocq  TSt.  Helier).  For  plough,  for  digging  potatoes, 
Mr.  J.  LeBoutillier;  and  drill  for  sowing  parsneps,  &c.,  Mr.  Miirett  (D'A- 
vranche).     (Ibid.,  Oct.) 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Isie  of  Man  FhricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sept,  6.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  was  an  excellent  exhibition,  and  numerously 
attended. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — March  ^,  For  the  four 
finest  camellias  of  recent  introduction,  in  flower,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Youn^,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Ncwington  Lodge,  who 
exhibited  Gray's  invincible,  c&rnea,  Press's  eclipse,  and  cor&liina.  A  fine 
seedling  camellia,  allied  to  C.  myrtifolia,  and  raised  in  1831,  from  the  seed  of  that 
species,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr  John  Macnaughton,  ^rdener  to  John  Wau- 
cnope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonstone.  For  four  species  of  E^pacns  in  flower  (E.  grandi- 
flora,  impr^ssa,  nivalis,  and  pulchella),  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Gray,  Kinfauns.  A  brilliant  head  of  flowers, 
produced  in  the  open  border,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  upon  a 
seedline  hybrid  rhododendron,  was  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Falconer 
of  Carlowrie,  and  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  who 
raised  it.     This  hybrid  was  evidently  the  offspring  of  R,  arboreum. 

The  display  of  the  new  French  and  Flemisn  pears  from  our  Scottish 
gardens  was  highly  satisfactory,  proving  what  obstacles  may  be  overcome 
b^  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  gardener.  After  a  very  carefiil  comparison,  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  gardener  to  Sir  David 
Baird,  Newbyth,  whose  kinds  were,  the  Spanish  bon  Chretien,  glout  morceau, 
and  crassanne ;  and  a  second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart.  Riccarton,  who  produced  the  St.  Ger- 
main, ne  plus  meuris,  and  crassanne.  For  the  best  twelve  stalks  of  forced 
rhubarb,  the  stalks  produced  were  all  large  and  crisp,  showing  the  perfection 
to  which  the  winter  culture  of  this  vegetable,  so  desirable  for  tarts,  has  now 
been  brought,  but  the  first  prize  was  gained  hj  Mr.  John  Young,  Riccarton, 
whose  specimens  were  of  remarkably  large  size.  For  forced  sea-kale,  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay 
of  Balcarris.  There  was  placed  on  the  table  a  collection  of  thirty-five  sorts 
oi  the  best  dessert  and  baking  apples,  with  their  names  attached ;  the  fruit 
was  in  high  preservation,  and  obtained  the  Society's  silver  medal  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Caider,  gardener  to  George  Siigo,  Esq.,  of  Seacliff.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  Brazilian  pine-apple,  rendered  beautiful  by  its  scarlet  scales,  was  much 
admired ;  and  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  gardener  at 
Archerfield,  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Raith,  who  raised  it.  For  well- 
grown  samples  of  Brussels  sprouts,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  of  Pinkie.  Mr.  Stuart,  we  believe, 
is  the  father  of  Scottish  gardeners,  and  has  been  head  eardener  at  Pinkie  for 
tlie  long  period  of  fifty-three  years.  Among  the  other  productions  of  the 
day  may  be  noticed,  cucumbers  raised  in  a  frame  heated  by  the  circulation 
of  hot  water,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Hopetoun ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sarracenia  flkva  in  full  flower,  from  the  nursery  garden  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith;  and  beautiful  plants  of  ^uph6rbia 
splendens  and  Bletia  Tankerv$ll<:p,  covered  with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society.     {Edinburgh  Advertiser,  March  7.) 

July  12.  *  The  decorations  of  the  tents,  &c.,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a 
new  feature,  being  enriched  and  surmounted  by  the  singularly  beautiful  leaves 
of  different  varieties  of  palm,  sent,  as  we  understood,  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  which  impartea  an  eastern  appearance  to  the  composition  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  For  shrubby  exotics  in  flower,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Mordun.  The  show  of 
pelargoniums  was  extensive  and  splendid.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarris.  The  show  of 
peaches  was  good ;  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brewster  at  Balcarris. 
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The  pinks  were  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the  medal  for  them  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Cuthbertson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Dalmeny  Park.  A 
premium  having  been  offered  for  the  best-grown,  exotic,  tender  plant,  whether 
m  flower  or  not,  three  competitors  appeared.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  propagator  at  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith  Nurserief, 
for  a  magnificent  plant  of  iSTep^nthes  distillatoria,  bearing  a  spike  of  female 
flowers,  and  very  targe  and  perfect  pitchers.  The  other  plants  were  Cofca 
ar^bica,  coming  into  flower,  from  Dr.  NeilPs,  and  Uoy^  carndsa,  trained  IQft. 
high,  and  clothed  with  flowers.  Some  very  large  and  beautiful  nobleBe 
peaches,  from  the  early  peach-house  at  Erskine  House,  were  much  admired; 
and  a  premium  of  half  a  guinea  was  voted  to  Mr.  George  Sheills,  garcfener 
to  Lord  Blantyre,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  his  success  as  a  cultivator. 
{ScoUman,  July  19.  1837.) 

Edinhurgh  HorticuHural  Society.  —  Sept.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  peacbes 
from  the  open  wall ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  John  Braid,  gardener  to  Geoi^  Poi- 
son, Esq.,  of  Pitcorthie  House,  the  kinds  being  royal  George,  red  Magdalra, 
and  noblesse;  second  prize,  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Gray, 
Kinfauns,  for  noblesse,  galande,  and  French  mignonne.  For  the  best  two 
sorts  of  nectarine  from  a  glazed  house,  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  gardener  to 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  at  Archerfield  ;  the  kinds  being  the  Newington  and 
Du  Telliers.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  apricot  from  the  open  wall,  to  Mr, 
James  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory.  For  the  best  six 
sorts  of  plums,  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Saltoun ;  the  kinds  being  Coe's  golden  drop,  green  gage,  wine-sour,  Ferncj 
Hall  plum,  Orleans,  and  white  magnum  bonum.  For  the  best  fin  of  any 
variety ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  Peter  Wood,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetovm, 
Ormiston  EUill ;  second  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  Hopetoun  House.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  summer  pears,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Calder,  gardener  to  George  Sligo,  Esq ,  of  Seacliff;  the  kinds 
bdng  the  jargonelle,  green  yair,  and  Longueville.  For  the  best  four  sorts  of 
grapes,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sr 
I)avid  Erskine,  Cambo  House;  the  kinds  being  white  muscat,  black  Ham- 
burg, black  Frontignan  and  white  Frontignan ;  the  second  prize,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur,  gardener  to  Lady  Jane  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Wall  Tower 
Garden ;  the  kinds  being  white  Frontignan,  white  muscat,  Ctiasselaa  musque, 
and  black  Hamburg.  A  premium  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  fi)r  pro- 
ducing the  largest  cluster  of  grapes.  For  the  best  cluster  of  a  recently  intro- 
duced grape,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callendar  House  ;  the  kind  being  the  Cochin-Chins 

Sape.  For  the  finest  queen  pine-apple,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Hopetoim 
ouse.  For  the  best-grown  pme-apple  of  any  other  variety,  to  Mr.  William 
Ciithbertson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  ot  Kosebery,  Dalmeny  Park.  For  the  best 
three  sorts  of  melons,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener, 
Cambo  House  ;  the  kinds  being  Arkley's  green-fleshed,  Egyptian  green,  and 
Windsor  green.  For  the  greatest  variety  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  Saltoun  Garden,  who  produced  no  fewer 
than  ninety-eight  sorts.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  rose  de  quatre  saisona^ 
a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Charles  Berry,  foreman  to  Messrs  P.  Lawson 
and  Son,  Golden  Acre.  For  the  finest  bouquet  of  autumnal  flowers  tastefully 
arranged,  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss 
Scott,  Mount  Lodge ;  and  there  was  a  similar  award  to  Messrs.  Cleghom  for 
a  Victoria  crown,  formed  of  flowers  produced  in  their  Prince's  Street 
nurseries. 

Small  premiums  were  awarded  for  various  extra  productions ;  in  particular, 
to  Mr.  George  Sheills,  gardener  at  Erskine  House,  for  fine  black  Hambui^ 
grapes,  from  a  flued  wall,  without  the  aid  of  glass ;  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  the  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  at  Woodlands,  near  Duddingston,  for 
samples  of  the  fruit  of  the  eatable  winter  cherry  of  Ph^'salis  peruviana,  and  of 
marmalade  made  from  the  same;  to  Mr.  William  Buchanan,  gardener  at  Cul- 
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dees  Castle,  for  seedling'peaches  and  nectarines;  and  to  William  Patisen^Esq., 
Williamfield,  for  fine  carnations  and  picotees,  and  for  seedling  hollyhocks. 

There  were  two  competitions  in  dahlias,  first  between  private  gardeners  or 
amateurs  among  themselves;  and  next  between  dealers  or  nurserymen 
among  themselves.  In  the  gardeners'  competition  for  the  rarest,  newest,  and 
finest  collection,  of  thirty  sorts,  the  first  prize,  or  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  ^rdener  to  James  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  Craigiehall.  In  the 
nurserymen's  competition,  it  was  unanimously  found  that  the  finest  collection 
of  thirty  select  sorts  was  sent  by  Mr.  Handasyde,  Fisherrow.  In  the  com- 
petition for  seedling  dahlias,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  competitors  appeared, 
evincing  the  great  zeal  of  cultivators  in  raising  this  fine  flower.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded,  1.  To  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener,  at  Del  vine;  2.  To  Mr. 
Handasyde,  Fisherrow ;  and,  3.  To  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Callendar  House. 

Thursday  the  vai'ious  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  sent  for  competition  and 
exhibition  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the.  large  room,  and  brought  together 
a  highly  fashionable  attendance.  Among  the  decorations  which  gave  e&ct  to 
this  grand  horticultural  display,  were  large  and  beautiful  palm  and  banana 
leaves,  which  were  here  and  there  judiciously  disposed.  The  splendid  plants 
were  chiefly  from  the  secretary's  garden  at  Canon  Mills,  the  Societ3r's  garden, 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  decorations  was  a  splendid 
bou(}uet,  and  a  crown  formed  with  dahlias.  This  latter  was  composed  of 
dahlias  reared  in  the  Nor'  Loch,  or  what  is  now  called  East  Prince's  Street 
Gardens,  possessed  by  the  Messrs.  Cleghorn. 

In  the  evening,  a  party  of  nearlj^  200  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  The 
Lord  Advocate  presided  ;  Dr.  Neill  and  John  Leven,  Esq.,  vice-presidents. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  agreed  that  ladies  should  be  in- 
vited to  the  festival.  The  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the  meeting ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  different  articles  he  thought  most  worthy  of  notice,  he  referred 
to  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  room  had  been  decorated  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  horticulture,  for  which  he  said  the  company  were  indebted  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Leven  and  Mr.  M*Nab,  jun.  (of  the  Experimental 
Gardens),  and  concluded  by  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Horticultural 
Society."  {Edinburgh  Evening  Couranty  Sept.  23.  1837.) 

Bathgate  Horticulttiral  Society.  —  Sept.  6.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
articles,  were,  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  presented  to  the  meeting  by 
Messrs.  Handasyde,  florists,  Fisherrow,  consisting  of  120  of  the  newest  kinds ; 
some  fine  specimens  of  kobl-rabi,  and  Gotte  lettuce,  produced  from  Wall- 
house  Garden  ;  a  vigorous  plant  of  that  gigantic  vegetable,  the  cow  cabbage 
(15  ft.  in  circumference),  from  the  wden  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Bathgate  Brewery  ; 
and  some  excellent  apples  from  Livingstone,  by  Mr.  Galloway.  We  .also 
noticed  several  rather  new  herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Forrester, 
secretary.  {Scotsman^  Sept.  13.) 

Ayvlsvlike.^  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Society, —  July  28.  For  the  thirteen 
best  pinks,  1.  Mr.  Hugh  Loudon,  florist,  Symington  (Suwarrow,  Rob  the 
Ranter,  Miss  Lindsay,  £c.).  For  the  seven  best  garden  roses,  1.  Mr.  N.  B. 
Tillery,  gardener,  FuJlarton  House.  For  the  thirteen  best  pansies,  1.  Mr. 
Wm.  Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House.  For  the  nine  best  hardy  annuals 
(Plat^'Stemon  calif6rnicus,  Nem6phila  insignia,  CoUinsta  bicolor,  &c.),  1.  Mr. 
Melville.  For  the  five  best  dahhas  (royal  Adelaide,  yellow  perfection,  queen, 
&c.^,  1.  Mr.  Melville.  For  the  seven  best  calceolarias  (Lady  Harriet  Dunlop, 
Majorri^na  sup^rba.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Loudonta,  &c.),  1.  Mr.  Melville.  For 
the  six  best  and  largest  red  gooseberries,  four  competitors,  I.  Mr.  R.  Highet. 
The  competing  articles  were,  in  general,  very  fine,  particularly  the  pansies, 
calceolarias,  dahlias,  and  green-house  plants.  The  grapes  were  very  fine-grown 
clusters ;  and  the  vegetables  in  general  were  excellent.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Malcolm,  gardener,  Williamfield,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
purple  egff  plant,  a  very  large  cucumber,  and  white  carrots.  By  Mr.  John 
Rictimond,  gardener.  Mount,  two  very  splendid  coxcombs.  By  Mr.  Tillery, 
FuUarton,  two  very  large  early  York  cabbages,  and  very  large  rhubarb  and 
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white  tilrnips.     By  Mr.  Hay,  Dankeith,  very  fine  pods  of  Waterloo  marrow 
peas.     By  Mr.   Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House,  very  fin&  extra   curled 

Sarsley.  By  Mr.  Laurie,  Lainshaw,  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  strawberries. 
\y  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Laurel  Bank,  a  large  box  of  venr  fine  pansies.  Bj 
Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymbum,  nurserymen,  a  collection  of  pansies,  roses,  and 
calceolarias  and  flowers ;  and  fine  specimens  of  black  Naples  and  red  grape 
currants.  There  was  also  shown  a  very  large  specimen  ofa  curiously  auricn- 
lated  fungus,  which  had  sprung  up  in  one  of  tne  floors  of  the  carpet  factory 
of  Messrs.  Gregor}',  Thomson  and  Co.,  Kilmarnock.  {Kilmamoek  Journal, 
August  10.  1837. 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  August  30.  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  following :  —  Best  three  bunches  of  grapes,  to  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphinstone  of  Logic,  Bart.  Best  grafted  geans,  to  Alexander 
Brown,  gardener,  Hcathcot.  Best  six  seedling  d^lias,  to  David  Gaims,  gar- 
dener, Glenbervie.  Best  six  seedling  carnations,  to  John  Wood,  gardener. 
Logic.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Roy, Jun.,  seedsman,  Aber- 
deen, for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Humea  ^legans,  in  full  blossom.  Secrond 
ditto,  to  David  Gairns,  gardener,  Glenbervie,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  roses. 
And  a  third  ditto,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Nurseryman,  Sunnyside,  for  a  col- 
lection of  seedling  potatoes.   {Aberdeen  Journal,  Sept.  6.) 

Bariffikire  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  1.  Among  the  prizes  were  the 
followmg :  —  To  James  Smith,  gardei^r  to  Garden  DiiSt,  £s^.,  of  Hatton,  for 
first  and  second  melons,  and  an  extra  prize  for  a  rare  species  of  cucumber. 
To  George  Machattie,  gardener,  Duff  House  Gardens,  for  best  goaseberries, 
dahlias,  and  China  asters.  To  George  Cruikshank,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Shand, 
Esq.,  of  Templand,  for  best  heartsease;  and  an  extra  prize  for  six  heads  of 
very  superior  celery,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  cultivation.  To  George 
Robertson,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Duff,  Esq ,  of  Haddo,  an  extra  prize  for  six 
nectarines,  XTom  a  tree  planted  in  January  last.  To  George  Simpson,  gar- 
dener to  Joim  R.  Thain,  Esq.,  of  Drumblair,  for  best  carnations  and  seediii^ 
heartsease.    (/AW.) 

Clackmannanshire.  —  Clachnannanthire  Horticultitral  Society,  —  May  1 1 . 
The  display  of  green-house  and  hot>house  plants  was  considerably  greater  than 
usual ;  cut  flowers  of  equal  rarity  and  beauty  were  abundant ;  and  the  vege- 
tables, although  not  very  numerous,  were  very  fine  specimens  for  the  season. 
There  was  a  great  profusion  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  particularly 
rhubarb  (both  blanched  and  natural),  a  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Dunmore ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  considerably 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  usually  cultivated.  There  were  also  very 
fine  radishes  exhibited  from  Kennet  Garden,  and  asparagus  from  Alva  Garden. 
The  apples  and  pears,  particularly  the  former,  were  most  abundant,  of  great 
variety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  most  of 
them,  indeed,  appearing  as  if  the^  hsid  just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  An  im- 
mensely large  apple  (stock  Leadmgton)  was  from  Kennet  Garden.  Much  fine 
fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  Dunmore  garden,  and  by  Mr.  Trutter, 
from  Alva  garden ;  from  whence,  also,  were  sent  20  different  violas,  with  many 
polyanthuses  and  primroses  of  superior  beauty. 

A  prize  for  the  beat  plan  ofa  flower-garden,  limited  to  2  ft.  square,  the  size 
of  the  garden  not  more  than  1  acre  of  ground,  was  gained  by  James  M'Gruthar, 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Johnstone,  Esq..  of  Alva,  and  was 
very  much  admired,  being  not  only  a  plan,  but  an  elegant  model,  of  a  garden, 
divided  into  compartments  filled  with  earth,  ornamented  with  sprigs  and  leaves, 
and  with  a  neat  model  of  a  summer-house  in  one  of  the  comers.  {SOrlkig  Ad-- 
verliser.  May  26.) 

July  29.  There  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Dr.  Walker,  100  fine  herba- 
ceous plants  in  flower,  with  names  ,*  by  Mr  John  Gow,  fi'om  Tullivallan  Castle, 
72  vaneties  of  hardy-flowering  shrubs,  besides  6  varieties  of  fine  seedling  pinks, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  specimen  of  the  new  alsike  clover,  which  appears  to  excel 
every  other  species  now  cultivated.     The  flower  of  it  is  white^  tinged  with 
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red,  and  it  was  sown  on  the  Ist  of  June  1835.  Mr.Gow  exhibited  also  6  specimens 
of  tender  flowers,  and  6  varieties  of  Chinese  roses.  Among  his  specimens  of 
hardy  shrubs  were  20  varieties  of  rhododendron,  and  1 1  of  the  helianthemum. 
There  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ntven  from  Keir  127  seedling  violas,  and  12  va- 
rieties of  rose  peonies;  by  Mr.  Weir,  Kennet  Garden,  P»dnia  arborea, 
P^via  fl^va,  Eiitoca  viscida,  striped  antirrhinum,  and  other  flowers;  also 
apples  (French  crab)  of  crop  1835,  in  excellent  preservation :  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
Dollar  Botanic  Garden,  50  nne  shrubs  in  flower,  calceolarias,  Chinese  roses, 
violas,  and  a  large  quantity  of  evergreens  and  flowers  for  adorning  the  rooms. 
Many  flowers  and  flowering  plants  were  sent.  Among  the  ranunculuses,  were 
some  seedlings,  best  three  n'om  seed  saved  in  Britain  since  1834,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville.  Pinks,  seedling,  best  six  varieties,  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault, 
TuUiallan  Castle.  Among  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  some  apples,  best- 
flavoured  six,  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  with  mode  of  preservation  detailed 
along  with  the  fruit;  Ist,  Mr.  Weir ;  2d,  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  John- 
stone, Esq.  of  Alva ;  and  some  potatoes,  best  twelve,  seedling,  three  varieties 
four  of  each  raised  since  1833.  Those  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Paxton  (the 
only  ones  produced)  were  remarkably  fine,  but  only  two  varieties.  (Slirling 
Adveriiier,  August./ 

September  14.  —  Both  the  large  rooms  were  very  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  adorned  with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  Williamson ;  t||e  lower  apartment  containing  all  the 
articles  for  competition,  'and  the  upper  those  for  exhibition.  Among  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  latter  was  a  splendid  crown  of  flowers,  with  the  letters 
V.  R.  (in  honour  of  our  gracious  queen).  A  cart-load  of  evergreens  and 
flowers  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gow,  TuUiallan  Gardens,  and  which  was 
sent  for  bv  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq.,  free  of  expense.  Among  the  numerous 
articles  exhibited  were  Jareonelle  pears,  and  two  fine  bunches  of  white  muscat 
grapes,  raised  in  the  open  au-,  from  Robert  Jamieson  Esq. ;  numerous  perennial 
flowers,  and  three  fine  assortments  of  apples  (crop  1836),  from  Kennet  Gar- 
den ;  more  than  80  varieties  of  seedling  pansies ;  many  fine  specimens  of  hardy, 
herbaceous,  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  with  12  very  superior  dahlias, 
from  Dollar  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  dahlias  for  exhibition,  there  was  a 
box  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  Devon  Tron  Works,  containing  24  different  sorts, 
and  some  verv  astonishing  vegetables,  viz.  a  late  Drumhead  cabbage,  from 
Mr.  Meldrum  s  garden,  weighing  no  less  than  31  lb.,  and  another  30  lb. ;  and 
two  early  Dutch  turnips,  weighing  12  lb.  and  9|  lb.,  all  from  Mr.  Cowan's  gar- 
den. A  magnificent  bouquet  filled  the  beautiful  terra  cotta  vase  kindly  presented 
to  the  Society  last  year  by  Mr.  Bald.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  following :  — 
Wine,  home  made,  best  sparkling,  Mr,  Finlayson,  Wine,  any  other  sort,  from 
fruits  or  herbs  raised  in  Scotland,  1st  (black  currant),  Mr.  John  Frame,  mer-. 
chant,  Alloa.  Cider,  best,  made. from  apples  raised  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Finlayson. 
Moss-house,  best  model  of,  Mr.  J.  M'Grouther,  journeyman,  Alva  Garden. 
Cottage-garden,  the  best  kept,  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Carsebridge.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  28.) 

The  Anmoersttiy  Meeting  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galioway  Horticultural 
Society . -^  Sept.  21.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  rich  and  abun- 
dant; thouffh,  we  believe,  it  was  considered  by  first-rate  judges  somewhat 
inferior,  both  in  appearance  and  qualit}',  to  what  has  been  made  on  former 
occasions.    We  have  seen,  also,  a  fuller  and  more  fanciful  show  of  flower-built 

grottoes,  &c«;  though,  certainly,  Mr.  Kelloch*s  church,  constructed  of  variegatei 
lowers,  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  executed  by  that  clever  gardener.  The 
following  were  among  the  prizes  awarded : — Apricots,  from  open  wall,  Mr.  James 
Kelloch,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands ;  grapes,  heaviest 
bunch,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Kirkmichael  House ;  grapes,  without  fire- 
heat,  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  gardener  at  Nunholm ;  pine-apple,  Mr.  Hannay ; 
plums,  greengage,  first  prize,  to   Mr.  James  Webster;  collection  of  dried 

f)lants,  two  prizes,  one  to  Mr.  George  Erskine,  journeyman  gardener  at  Drum** 
anrig ;  and  one  to  Mr.  James  Henderson,  journeyman  gardener  at  Craigie^ 
lands.    (Dumfries  Herald,  Sept.  22.  1837.) 
VouXUI.  — No.  93,  PP 
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Upper  Annandale  HorticuUural  Society.  —  July  26.  The  preiiiiiims»  withoot 
exception,  are  limited  to  cottagers'  and  kitchen-gardens,  where  no  regular  gv> 
dener  is  kept,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  emulation  has  been  excited  tbrougboot 
the  community  to  excel  in  the  rearing  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  more  substantial  fare  for  the  table.  The  show  took 
place  in  the  ball-room,  which  was  tastefully  festooned  with  ever^'eeiis  and 
nowers  of  every  hue,  while  the  principal  entrance  was  ornamented  with  a  beau- 
tifully finished  cornucopia,  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Kelloch.  On  a  table,  extend- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  stood  the  various  articles  as  arrai^ged 
for  competition.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  colossal  bouquet 
of  flowers  of  the  rarest  kinds  and  richest  varieties,  arranged  with  the  mott 
delicate  skill,  and  elegantly  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  fancy  a  fine  representation  of  our  sovereign  Victoria.  At  the 
other  end  stood  a  very  ingenious  model  of  a  mill-wheel,  constructed  also  of 
flowers ;  while  the  intervening  space  was  filled  up  with  various  other  bouquets, 
amongst  which  we  observed  a  beautiful  collection  of  wild  flowers.  Tfaey  were 
arranged  in  a  basket,  round  the  thistle,  the  rose,  and  the  shamrock.'  Mr. 
Charters,  Star  Inn,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  most  excellent  late  field  potatoes* 
(^Duinfries  Courier ,  July  26.^ 

Sept.  15.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  competing  meodiers 
were  all  of  gigantic  growth ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  competition  showed 
distinctly  that  a  taste  for  gardening  has  been  aroused  in  this  part  of  Annan- 
dale,  which  cannot  ful  to  produce  a  ^od  effect.  Best  design  of  a  bouquet, 
first  prize,  Mr.  John  Austin,  Milton  Mill ;  finest  varietv  of  annuals,  Mr  John 
Russell,  Moffat ;  best  bee-skep,  Mr.  Marchbank,  Buckrigg ;  best  model  of  a 
barn-rick,  first  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  Cleughfoot ;  best  riddle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck,  Moffiit ;  neatest-kept  garden,  first  prize,  Mr.  James  Hastie,  Marchbank 
Wood.  Miss  Fife  received  a  prize  for  a  number  of  very  tastefully  executed 
artificial  flowers.  Mr.  Kelloch*s  design  of  the  third  kirk  in  Dumfiries  was 
most  tastefully  executed ;  as  also  a  model  of  a  windmill,  by  the  miller  of  JVIiltoo 
Mill.  A  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  Jun.,  Manse  of  Moflat, 
was  afterwards  competed  for  by  the  professional  gardeners  in  the  chstrict,  and 
won  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener  to  Wm,  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigielands.  (I>nM- 
friet  Herald,  Sept.  22.  1837.) 

St.  Andrew* s  Horticultural  and  FloricuUural  Society.  —  June  14.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  competition  was  the  tulip,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber were  presented,  some  of  them  very  fine  flowers;  but  none  of  them,  in  our 
opinion,  came  up  to  that  perfection  in  the  distribution  of  the  colours  that  is 
required  by  the  florist.  The  calceolarias,  geraniums,  heaths,  green-house  plants, 
and  hardy  plants  in  plots,  were  most  beautiFul,  and,  with  several  bouquets  and 
other  plants,  covered  the  five  large  tables  of  the  hall,  which  were  well  arranged, 
and  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  We  must  particularly  notice  a  sweepstake 
taken  by  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society  with  one  single  individual  of  our 
society  (Major  H.  L.  Play&ir,  of  St.  Leonards),  for  the  best  thirty  geraniums. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  geraniums  are  posseted  by  the 
Cupar  Society,  eis  they  were  not  shown;  but  at  our  meeting  appeared  those 
of  Major  Playfair,  and  we  can  safely  state  that  we  have  never  seen  finer 
flowers.     {Fimhire  Journal,  June  22.) 

JtUy  19.  The  most  inviting  article  in  this  competition  was  the  show  of 
grapes ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  every  cluster  in  each  variety  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  growers.  The  strawberries  were  very  fine  and  large,  more 
particularly  Keen's  seedling,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Aberdeen  seedlings  were  also  very  fine ;  and,  although  a  smaller  strawberry 
than  Keen's,  far  surpassed  it  in  flavour.  Amongst  the  flowers,  we  think  the 
antirrhinums  took  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  prize  list ;  there  were,  be- 
sides the  carnation-striped,  several  other  new  varieties.  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth 
of  Gibliston,  in  particular,  showed  to  the  meeting  a  handsome  bouquet  of  fine- 
blown  double  yellow  roses,  a  rose  which  is  by  uo  means  common  in  this 
quarter.    Of  vegetables,  we  may  mention  the  cauliflower,  as  being  the  closest 
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competition  of  any  thing  in  the  hal).  On  the  whole,  this  was  a  most  excellent 
display  of  fi'uit,  flowers,  and  vegetables ;  and,  although  competitors  are  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  specimens  in  every  class  of  articles,  the  whole  tables  of 
the  hall  were  completely  covered.  Among  the  prizes  were;  to  Mr.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  John  Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew*s,  for  best  plant  of  ^41via 
fulgens,  best  calceolarias,  best  globe  and  anemone-flowered  georginas,  best 
muscadine  grapes,  best  seedling  grape  (raised  from  the  muscadine,  but  the 
judges  pronounced  it  higher  flavoured  than  the  fruit  of  the  mother  plant),  and 
best  cauliflower;  and  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Erskine,  Bart.,  of 
Cambo,  for  best  Chinese  roses,  best  phloxes,  best  antirrhinums,  best  design 
(a  crown),  best  camellia-flowered  georginas,  best  Hamburg  grapes,  best  Fron- 
tignan  grapes,  best  muscat  grapes,  best  scarlet-flesh  melon,  best  green-flesh 
melon,  best  cucumbers,  best  apples  of  1836,  best  hautbois  strawberries,  and 
best  beans.     {Fife  Herald,  July  27.) 

Dunfermline  Horticultural  Society, — July  11.  The  collection  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  was  great  and  splendid. 

Colmsburgh  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  19.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  the  Society  ever  had  since  its  commencement,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  dahlias,  which  were  uncommonly  rare  and  beautiful,  and  far  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Fife.  Besides  the  articles  for  competi- 
tion, there  were  produced,  for  exhibition  only,  the  following,  all  very  much 
admired :  —  5  different  kinds  of  hardy  annuals,  from  Grange ;  4*  seedling 
apples,  from  William  Black,  Kilconquhar;  pine-apple,  from  Grangemuir;  2 
sorts  of  apples,  from  ditto,  crop  18.36.  Mr.  Goodal,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey,  won  prizes  for  the  best  1 2  camellia-flowered 
dahlias,  best  seedling  ditto,  and  best  bunch  of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes. 
{Fife  Herald,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Auchenbome  and  Plean  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept,  16.  Among  the  prizes 
were,  for  a  collection  of  dried  native  plants,  with  the  names,  first,  John 
Stewart ;  flower  clump,  best  arranged,  first,  John  Stewart ;  gardens,  best  kept, 
first,  John  Stewart.  Extra  premium,  for  gaining  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
during  the  season,  John  Stewart. 

Denny  and  Dunipace  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  9.  The  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  both  by  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists,  were  of  very  superior  quality,  and  certainly  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  taste  and  skill  chosen  in  reai'ing  such  a  variety  of  excellent  productions. 
(Stirling  Observer,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Cupar  Horticultural  Society.  —  April,  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhi- 
bition were,  a  very  beautiful  bouquet  of  green-house  plants,  from  Mr.  Brews- 
ter, gardener,  Balcarres ;  seedling  heartsease  and  seedling  apples,  from  Mr.  D. 
Henry,  merchant,  Ceres ;  seedling  potatoes,  one  and  two  years  from  seeds, 
from  Mr.  Mu-shall,  blacksmith,  Lutnrie.  {Ibid,) 

Sept,  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  the  following  deserve  par- 
ticular notice :  —  Coxcombs,  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Rankeillour,  measuring  2  ft. 
across  the  flower ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  D.  Henry,  merchant, 
Ceres ;  a  collection  of  dalilias,  from  Mr.  Forrest,  Ramornie ;  a  splendid  coU 
lection  of  carnations,  from  Mr.  Berry,  Pitfour ;  a  splendid  collection  of  23 
varieties  of  seedling  petunias,  of  every  shade  and  colour,  many  of  them  beau- 
tifully striped,  from  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Wemysshall;  a  fine  collection  of 
dahlias,  new  bush  squash,  new  ^gantic  sunflower,  from  12  fl.  to  15  d,  high, 
Lupinus  grandifolius,  white  lobelia, Xdthyrus  latifolius  dlbus,  Datura  ceratocau- 
lon,  measuring  6  in.  across  the  flower ;  6  new  annuals ;  a  collection  of  very 
beautiful  seedling  heartsease,  among  which  was  particularly  admireil,  for  size, 
form,  and  beauty,  equalling  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  Ewing*8 
Countess  of  Leven ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  all 
from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ewing,  seedsman,  Cupar,  (i^  Herald,  Sept.  28» 
1837.) 
Grand  Fete  of  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society.  —  October,     The  decoration 
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with  evergreens  and  flowers  of  the  county  rooms,  where  the  entertainment 
held,  was  executed  with  excellent  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
of  the  season,  the  variety  of  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  exhibition-tables  was 
somewhat  limited ;  but  this  was  amply  made  up  by  a  most  magnificent  displaij 
of  dahlias.  Among  the  flowers  which  graced  the  fete^  particular  mentioo 
deserves  to  be  made  of  two  splendid  collections  of  dahlias,  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  Brechin,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Handy  side,  Mussel- 
burgh :  those  of  Mr.  Handysi(^e  were  especially  admired.  Mr.  Ewing  directed 
the  execution  of  the  decorations  of  the  county  rooms,  and  bad  a  band  of 
music  likewise  in  his  nursery,  which  was  open  to  the  company  on  the  occa- 
sion. {Ibid.y  Oct.  5.) 

Kirkaldy  Horticultural  Society.  —  April.  Among  the  numerous  praes 
awarded  were  the  following :  —  Mr.  Peter  Crocket,  Raith,  best  auriculas,  best 
broccoli ;  Mr.  C.  M'Intosh,  Balmuto,  best  seedling  auriculas,  best  seedlii^ 
polyanthuses,  best  hyacinths,  best  double  primroses,  best  double  wallflowers, 
best  lettuce.  (jFi/5r  Herald,  April  27.) 

Sept.  21.  This  was  the  annual  meeting;  and,  though  the  articles  for  com- 
petition and  exhibition  were  worthy  of  admiration,  as  well  as  highly  creditable 
to  those  under  whose  superintendence  they  had  been  reared,  we  cannot  fail 
to  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  characteristic  spirit  of  emulation  winch 
once  existed  amongst  its  members  should  now  exhibit  so  palpable  marks  of 
decline.  Among  the  prizes  were :  to  Mr.  Robert  Fowlis,  Fordel,  for  best  € 
peaches,  three  sorts,  two  of  each,  from  the  open  walls;  best  8  fuchsias,  sorts, 
named ;  best  6  salvias,  sorts,  named,  &c. :  to  Mr.  John  Roxbux^h,  Colinswdl, 
for  best  6  figs,  heaviest  12  jargonelle  pears,  best  seedling  dahlia  from  seed  sown 
in  1837,  &c. .  and  to  Miss  M.  J.  Hume,  Kirkaldy,  for  best  original  drawing  of  any 
British  or  exotic  plant  in  flower.  In  addition  to  the  articles  for  competition, 
there  were  many  valuable  articles  presented  solely  for  exhibition ;  amongst 
which,  the  following  were  considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  judges: — By  Mr. 
Sang,  Kirkaldy,  beautiful  collections  of  dahlias,  of  stocks,  of  hollyhocks,  and 
a  collection  of  fine  plants,  a  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  cut  flowers,  varietiei 
of  new  carrots,  and  a  quantity  of  pearl  onions ;  by  Miss  Shooibred,  Aucliter- 
muchty,  a  basket  of  beautiful  champagne  currants ;  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener, 
of  Craigielands,  a  model  of  a  summer-house.  This  gentleman  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  this  excellent  and  truly  well  got  up  specimen  of  architecture. 
(  Fife  Herald,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Sth'Ung  Horticidtural  Society,  —  May  16.  The  display  of  gardent  produce, 
although  by  no  means  extensive,  was,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  spring 
both  varied  and  good,  and  evinced  great  diligence  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
practical  members,  who  have  had  so  much  to  contend  with  in  bringing  their 
specimens  to  maturity. 

The  following  were  among  the  articles  competed  withr,  and  for  whidi  prizes 
were  awarded: — Auriculas,  seedling,  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  gardener  to  Archi- 
bdd  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir ;  rustic  gate,  James  Don,  journeyman  gardener, 
Kippenross.  The  following  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
collection :  —  from  Blairdrummond,  a  branch  of  ripe  May  duke  cherries,  raised 
in  the  hot-house ;  a  brace  of  long  prickly  cucumbers,  sea-kale,  two  dozen  well- 
sized  early  potatoes,  new  early  horn  carrot,  blanched  rhubarb,  and  men- 
house  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  From  Sauchie,  a  collection  of  vicuas  or 
pansies,  rhubarb ;  4  Altringham  carrots,  aggregate  weight,  74  lb.  From  Keir, 
74  sorts  of  violas,  a  collection  of  hyacinths ;  and  a  brace  of  JNiven's  long  greea 
cucumbers,  14  in.  in  length.  (Stirling  Observer,  May  18.) 

Sept.  26.  —  The  display,  as  a  whole,  was,  notwithstanding  the  backward 
nature  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  flower  department  was  excellent.  Model  of  a  cottage,  James  Don,  jour- 
neyman gardener,  Kippenross.  Among  the  articles  presented  for  exhibition, 
were  the  following: — ^From  Fowls  House,  herbaceous  flowers;  apples,  crop  1836 
and  crop  1837 :  from  Ardoch  House,  nalm  Savoy  black  turnip,  a  c<^lection 
pf  seedling  potatoes;  from  Shaw  Park,  per  Mr.  Williamson^  Allosy  a  coU 
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lection  of  seedling  picotees  end  caraations ;  from  Wester  Plean,  red  top  white 
and  red  top  yellow  turnip ;  from  Sauchie,  cauliflower,  silver  beet,  and  carrot ; 
from  Barnton,  Persian  white  cucumber;  from  Comely  Bank,  two  very  large 
drumhead  cabbages,  in  tubs.  (One  of  these  gigantic  articles  weighed,  al- 
though divested  of  a  many  of  the  larger  outer  leaves,  no  less  than  49  lb.  It 
was  also  somewhat  remarkable  for  being  studded  around  with  upwards  of  22 
neatly  formed  cabbages  in  miniature.)  From  Major  Baird  of  Park,  a  col- 
lection of  flowers,  also  fruited  branches  of  Siberian  crab;  from  Mr.  Campbell, 
writer,  seedling  calceolarias ;  from  Mr.  Hutton,  Mill  of  Torr,  a  curiously 
formed  white  globe  turnip;  from  Mr.  Cassels,  Kepp,  one  large  drumhead 
cabbage ;  from  Mr.  John  Stewart,.  Wester  Piean,  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  from 
Mr.  I^ng,  gardener,  Stirling,  two  drumhead  cabbages,  and  a  new  variety  of 
cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  fit  for  using  as  sea-kale ;  n'om 
Messrs.  Drummond,  a  collection  of  named  pansies,  dahlias,  herbaceous  flowers, 
also  garden  chairs.  (SHrUng  Advertiser,  Sept.  28.) 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society. —  Sept.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  Carnations,  best  four  seedlings,  raised  since  1834 ;  1st,  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell, Arnotvale.  Tender  annuaU,  finest  specimen  in  pot ;  1st,  Mr.  George 
Miller,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dundas,  Kerse  House.  Bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  finest,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of 
Callander,  M.P.  A  copy  of  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and 
Villa  Architecture,  and  Furniture,  presented  by  Provost  Aitken,  for  the  finest 
twelve  dahlias,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith. 

Amongst  the  numerous  articles  forwarded  for  exhibition,  and  which  elicited 
deserved  admiration  from  the  visiters,  we  may  particularise,  ^-  from  Callander 
House,  Mr.  Smith  poured  forth,  as  heretofore,  a  rich  array  of  rarity  and 
beauty ;  among  which  was  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  with  six  blooms.  From 
Kerse  House,  Mr.  Miller  produced  a  splendid  galaxy  of  fine  flowers,  as  a  taste- 
ful bouquet,  which  had  a  dazzling  efiect ;  two  superb  pelargoniums;  a  giant 
Sourd,  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  eight  varieties  of  ornamental  gourds.  Mr. 
ohn  Watt,  cabinet-maker,  Falkirk,  12  superior  apples.  David  Dow,  gardener, 
Falkirk,  a  lot  of  Bishop's  Chamoes  potatoes,  the  fourth  year  from  seed,  raised 
by  Thomas  Bishop,  Esq.,  Methven  Castle,  Perth.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  boot- 
maker, Falkirk,  an  unprecedented  specimen  of  early  cabbage,  which  weighed 
34  lb.,  and  surprised  even  professional  horticulturists ;  a  monstrous  late  cab- 
bage, the  heart  measuring  4  ft,  in  circumference ;  and  the  whole  were  reared  by 
his  improved  method,  which  has  long  rendered  Mr.  Johnston  famous  as  an 
amateur.  Mr..  John  Russell,  Arnotvale,  fine  seedling  carnations.  {Stirlhig  Ad" 
vertiser,  September  28.) 

The  Kiimadoch  and  Kincardine  in  Monicith  Cottage  and  Farm  Garden  Society. 
—  Sept.  Though  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  articles  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  brought  forward 
for  exhibition  and  competition  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine* 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing  a  splendid  bouquet,  a  great  variety  of 
dahlias,  ten  sorts  of  apples  adapted  for  cottage  gardens,  four  varieties  of  tur- 
nips, gourds,  German  greens,  white  and  red  carrot,  beet,  parsneps,  and  various 
sorts  of  potatoes,  from  the  garden  of  Blairdrummond.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  dahlias,  60  sorts  of  pansies  (sonie  of  them  very  superior), 
calceolarias,  fuchsias,  and  China  asters,  from  the  garden  of  Deanston ;  dah- 
lias and  other  flowers,  and  some  excellent  vegetables,  from  Ochtertyre  garden ; 
and  a  variety  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables,  from  ]Newton. 
Neatest  kept  cottage  and  garden,  1st,  John  M'Kinlay.  Best  cultivated  gar- 
den; 1st,  John  Buchanan.  Best  kept  cottage  (interior);  1st,  Daniel  Donald- 
son. The  room  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  evergreens 
and  flowers  ;  and,  when  the  judges  had  finished  their  arduous  task,  the  public 
were  admitted.  It  was  delightful  to  see  so  many  persons  crowding  round 
the  tables,  eagerly  examining  the  different  articles ;  and  it  was  no  less  pleasant 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  different  successful  competitors  when  receiving  the 
prizes  from  the  president,  which  were  chiefly  horticultural  implements.    A  spirit 
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of  emulation  has  now  gone  forth  among  the  farmers  and  cottagers  of  the  r«o 
parishes,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  improring  the 

cultivation  of  their  gardens.  (Stirling  AdverHsefy  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

IRELAND. 

Dublin.  —  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. -^  Sept,  8.  No  less  tlum  60 
varieties  of  dahlias,  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  seedsman  and  florisc  of 
Hillsborough,  were  arranged  in  several  frames.  A  very  superior  collection  of 
the  same  flower,  of  the  richest  and  most  variegated  tints,  was  also  exhibited  lij 
Mr.  Fennessey,  from  Waterford.  A  large  plant  of  the  Musa  sp.,  and  a  beauti&l 
young  palm,  both  spreading  their  large  leaves  high  above  the  other  plants, 
gave  an  air  highly  picturesque  to  the  whole.  Two  specimens  of  that  beauttfiii 
and  rare  flower  the  Strelitzia  re^ns,  in  full  bloom,  attracted  a  good  deal  i)i 
attention.  Every  variety  of  corn  and  pulse,  the  mangold  wiirzel,  turnip,  Ac^ 
and  all  the  produce  of  the  kitchen-garden,  had  their  respective  representatives, 
and  each  ot  excellent  quality.  The  show  of  fruits  was  very  good.  (^Gard,  Gmz.) 

JSelfatt  Horticultural  Society,  established  1829. — March  14.  The  following  were 
among  the  prizes :  —  Stove  plants,  the  best  six,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Ardojiie ; 
gardener,  Patrick  Campbell.  Green-house  plants,  the  best  six,  Hugh  M'Cal- 
raont,  Esq.  Pelargoniums,  the  best  six>  Hugh  M*Calmont,  Esq.  Camellia  japo- 
nica,  the  best  four,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.  The  stove  and  green-house  plants 
generally,  the  tender  heaths,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and 
double  primroses,  were  all  excellent,  ana  in  abundance;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  judees  found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  best  specimens  in  the 
respective  classes.  The  following  were  particularly  well  grown :  —  Hovea 
Celst,  Bor6nta  serrulata,  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  and  Deutzia  sc^bra.  There 
was,  also,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  tree  peony,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  M'Cai- 
niont.  The  fruits  were  in  fine  preservation ;  and  the  sorts  exhibited  were  of 
the  most  approved  kinds.  Some  excellent  samples  of  new  potatoes  were  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  early  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  sea-kale  (the  last  two  in 
great  perfection,  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Bangor).  The  v^etables,  generaUy, 
were  admirable.  (Northern  Whig,  March  30.) 

June  2.  —  The  junction  of  the  two  societies  (the  Belfast  and  Ulster),  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society,  tended,  of  course,  to  increase 
the  number  of  competitors ;  and,  although  the  nature  of  the  present  season 
greatly  retarded  the  labours  of  the  florist  and  horticulturist,  yet  the  exhi- 
bition was  splendid.  The  flowers  were  abundant,  and  of  first-rate  quality ;  the 
strawberries,  cherries,  &c,  rich  and  ripe ;  and  the  vegetables,  grasses,  &c.,  such 
as  proved  the  skill  and  care  of  the  cultivators.  The  agricultural  productions 
were  confined  to  such  as  had  grown  in  regular  crops,  and  not  in  gardens  or 
nurseries.  The  products  of  Mr.  M'Calmont*s  garden,  and  the  pansies  and  tul'ps 
from  Mr.  Davis  s  nursery,  seemed  to  attract  much  attention,  and  got  the  fint 

Srizes.     We  never  saw  a  finer  collection  of  pelargoniums  than  those  produced 
om  Abbeylands.  (Ilnd,,  June  4.) 

Northern  HorHcuUurtU  Society,  —  Autumn  Show,  1837.  The  exotic  produc- 
tions presented  many  interesting  and  beautiful  groups,  especially  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  ^nus  Fdchs/a.  There  was  one  specimen,  in  particular,  of 
Terb^na  Tweediami,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  placed  amongst  the  fruit,  that 
shone  most  conspicuously;  this  admirably  grown  plant  was  cultivated  by  W.  O. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield.  The  dahlias  presented  a  mass  of  gorgeous  beauty 
and  variety.  The  China  asters  were  also  very  fine.  The  fruits  were,  perhaps, 
better  than  we  have  ever  seen  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  vegetable 
and  agricultural  productions  were  not  only  of  the  first  quality,  but  arranged  in 
the  most  perfect  order. 

We  fina  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  in  the  above,  two  collections  of  fine  seed- 
ling dahlias,  which  were  exhibited :  one  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Chas.  Brownlow,  of  Lurean  House ;  and  the  other  produced  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Enniskillen.  Among  the  six  striped  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first 
prize,  the  one  which  attracted  the  greatest  notice,  and  was  most  esteemed,  was 
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the   Northern  Whig,  a  seedling  raised  last  year,  by  Mr.  George  M'CuUagh 
of  Nursery ville :  its  petals  are  finely  quilled,  the  shape  of  the  flower  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  colours  well  defined ;  the  ground  a  deep  lilac,  with  white  stripes. 
Mr.  M'Cuilagh  has  a  number  of  plants  of  it,  raised  from  last  year's  seedlings 
now  in  flower,  in  his  beautiful  nursery  grounds  at  Comber.    This  is,  probably, 
the  finest  dahlia,  takine  it  altogether,  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  Great 
Britain  or.  Ireland.     The  bouquets  were  remarkably  handsome:  one  of  them, 
from  Arbuthnot  Emerson,  Esq.,  tastefully  representing  an  imperial  crown.   The 
seedling  pelargoniums,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis  (Ogle's  Grove  Nursery),  were 
accountewi  very  fine.    A  basket  of  very  handsome  plums,  from  Lord  O'Neill's 
gardens,  excited  much  admiration.     There  was  no  prize  for  them,  as  they  are 
of  a  new  kind,  and  have  now  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Hume,  his  Lordship's  talented  and  well-informed  gardener.     Mr. 
Andersou's  grapes  were,  also,  much  admired.    Indeed,  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  best,  probably,  ever  shown  in  Ireland.     The  exhibition-room  was  very 
tastefully  ornamented ;  but  it  was  quite  too  confined  for  the  number  of  visiters 
who  attended.     The  crush  was  inconvenient  to  a  degree.     We  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  the  friends  of  horticulture,  and  the  lovers  of  flowers,  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  might  be  applied  to  other 
objects  connected  with  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  &c.    We  are  sure  such  a  project  only  requires  a  beginning  to  insure 
for  it  permanent  success.     (The  Reformer,  Sept.  22.  1837.) 

Kiikenny  Horticullural  Society,  —  April  20.  Among  the  prizes  were :  best 
grapes,  best  strawberries,  best  peas,  best  dessert  apples,  Mr.  Johnston,  gardener 
to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford;  best  kitchen  apples,  Mr,  Monk,  gardener  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns ;  best  auricula,  and  best  polyanthus,  Mr. 
White,  gu'dener  to  the  Countess  of  Desart;  best  double  nyacinths,  best 
stove  exotic,  best  green-house  plant,  best  pelargoniums,  best  encas,  best  her- 
baceous plants,  and  best  anemones,  Mr.  Carrigan,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ormonde.     (The  Kilkenny  Moderator,  April  26.) 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Waterford  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
Aug.  16.  The  stages  exhibited  various  articles,  particularly  in  the  green- 
house department,  which  were  never  before  presented  in  this  city,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  very  considerable  interest.  Over  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  room  was  traced  with  splendid  flowers  a  large  and  brilliant  star,  and  over 
the  other  were  the  regal  initials  V.  R.  1.,  surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown, 
superbly  emblazoned.  On  the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  each  end,  were  traced 
"  The  Marquess  of  Waterford,  Patron,"  «  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Bart.,  President;"  and  on  the  side  wall  stood,  "Waterford  Horticultural 
Society."  Appropriate  as  were  these  devices,  their  design  was  equally  admi- 
rable and  ingenious,  and  their  execution  rich  and  tasteful,  the  letters  embracing 
an  innumerable  and  well-assorted  collection  of  dahlias  of  every  hue  and  tint. 

In  a  corner  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  specimen  of  that  great  wonder,  which 
has  recently  made  so  much  noise,  the  celebrated  cow  cabbage,  sent  in  by 
Joshua  W.  Strangman,  Esq.  It  resembled  a  regular  tree,  with  a  foliage  of  cab- 
bage leaves.  The  flowers,  particularly  the  dahlias,  and  the  bouquets,  were  very 
beautiful.  The  grapes  were  all  that  the  most  luxurious  could  covet.  The 
pines  were  very  large  and  fine,  particularly  those  from  Ballysaggartmore,  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  the  seat  of  Arthur  Kelly,  Esq.,  to  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
Smith,  were  awarded  the  two  first  prizes,  for  size  and  flavour.  The  fruit 
and  other  articles  sent  in  from  Curraghmore  were  well  in  keeping  with  the 
very  high  reputation  which,  far  and  near,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  gardener  of  the 
Noble  Marquess,  has  already  established  for  himself.  The  splendid  gardens  of 
Lord  Ormonde,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  Kilkenny,  also  contributed.  The 
vegetables  sent  in  for  exhibition  were  splendid,  and  colossal  in  their  proportions; 
and  the  advance  of  improved  modes  of  culture  was  discernible  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments.  On  the  long  table  in  the  Town  Hall  were  two  splen- 
did fuchsias,  exhibited  by  Charles  E.  Gadsden,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Power,  gar- 
dener at  Bellevue.     Here,  also,  were  two  palms,  from  Newpark,  the  seat  of  Sir 
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John  Newport,  whose  conservatories  and  green-houses  have  ever  been  &- 
tinguished  by  the  rarest  and  choicest  exotics.  The  high  appreciatioD  in  wfaidi 
these  palms  were  held  was  testified  by  the  award  o£  an  extra  prize.  An  ob* 
commonly  beautiful  collection  of  pelargoniums  was  sent  in  by  Kichard  Cooke, 
Esq.,  and  a  most  valuable  group  of  green-house  plants  was  exhibited  bj  tbe 
same  gentleman.  The  balsams,  from  Curraghmore  were  uncommoolyfine; 
and  the  coxcombs,  from  the  same  garden,  were  universally  admired.  {W^tO' 
jord  Mirror,  Aug.  19.   1837.) 

Wexford  Hortumltural  Society.  —  Aitg,  4.  Numerous  prises  were  awanled; 
and,  among  others,  one  to  Henry  Cooper,  £sq.,  for  a  seedling  pelargoiiion  of 
great  merit. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Lectures  on  Landscape-Gardening  in  Australia.  By  tbe 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  of  the  Darling  Nursery,  Author  of 
**  Lectures  on  the  Horticulture  of  Australia/'  Small  8vo,  95  page*. 
Sydney,  1836. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  nurseryimn 
and  landscape-gardener  at  Hackney,  where  he  paid  20/.  an  acre 
for  ground,  nearly  half  that  sum  in  Edition  for  taxes,  and  yet 
"  worked  hard "  for  many  years  for  Irttle  more  income,  as  be 
informs  us,  than  that  of  a  labourer  (p.  S5.).  He  went  to  Syd- 
ney in  1826,  established  the  Darling  Nursery  there;  in  18S4 
delivered  lectures  on  horticulture;  and,  in  June,  J835,  oue 
lecture  on  landscape-gardening ;  and  died  in  ibe  August  of 
that  year.  He  had  prepared  seven  lectures  on  landscape- 
gardening;  but  was  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  deliver  more 
than  the  first.  The  whole  of  these  lectures  were,  in  18S6, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  John  M*Garvie,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
successor  in  the  Darling  Nursery ;  and  they  are  dedicated  to  A. 
M'Leay,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Colonial  Secretary,  one  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  "  first  and  most  liberal  friends." 

We  have  glanced  over  these  lectures  with  considerable  interest, 
and  marked  a  few  passages  as  worth  extracting.  What  struck  us 
as  most  remarkable  in  tnem  is,  the  author's  calculation  to  show 
that  a  gentleman,  with  30,000/.  capital,  might  establish  himself 
and  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  **in  a  style  equal  U> 
a  gentleman  in  England  or  Scotland  who  can  command  10,000/. 
sterling  a  year."  His  income  the  first  year  would  be  21S7/.J  a^d 
his  annual  expenditure  1180/*;  leaving  a  balance  of  95%  ^ 
meet  exigencies,  and  secure  an  independent  fortune  for  b^ 
six  children.  He  next  shows  how  a  person  possessing  90^000^ 
(for  which,  at  Sydney,  he  would  receive  10/.  per  cent,  or  2000A 
per  annum,  or,  in  Britain,  3  per  cent,  or  600/.  per  annuiD| 
might  lay  it  out  in  land  at  Sydney,  so  as  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  1500/,  and  lay  by  enough  for  a  handsome 
fortune  for  his  children.  "  A  capitalist  with  5000/.  sterling 
might  establish  himself  in  New  South  Wales  as  a  settler,  along 
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"with  his  family,  in  competence  and  comfort.  He  would  advise 
this  person  to  purchase  3000  acres  of  land,  say  at  105.  an  acre, 
amounting  to  1500/.  sterling.  He  should  purchase  1000  ewes 
and  Iambs,  at  1000/.;  and  should  build  a  cottage  in  which  to 
reside  till  he  acquire  additional  wealth  by  the  increase  of  his 
flocks."  After  giving  an  abstract  of  his  yearly  expenditure  and 
income,  he  says,  "It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  first  year, 
703/.  will  be  realised  by  wool,  increase  of  lambs,  and  agricultural 
produce.  This  will  appear  a  small  sum  when  compared  with 
the  money  sunk;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  money  will  not  be  required  hereafter,  and  an  ad- 
vance or  increase  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  succeeding 
years.  It  may  require  ten  years'  exertion  before  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  only  5000/.  capital  will  be  able  to  form  an  establishment 
equal  to  that  of  persons  commencing  with  20,000/.  or  30,000/. 
capital;  but  by  industry  he  will  infallibly  succeed;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  emigrant  may  place  his  family  on  a  footing 
of  the  highest  respectability,  opulence,  and  comfort."  (p.  54.) 
The  passages  which  we  have  selected  are  the  following :  — 

'*  I  have  now  lastly  to  point  out  a  plan  of  proceeding  for  small  farmers  who 
may  have  lai^ge  families,  and  who  may  do  exceeding  well  here,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  with  prudence.  I  would  recommend  the  following  plan  to  secure 
their  future  prosperity: — I  would  advise  them  to  purchase  no  lands,  but  to 
commence  by  renting  a  farm  of  from  100  to  1000  acres,  within  50  miles  of 
Sydney,  unless  it  ma}r  be  situated  at  Hunter's  River.  In  that  case,  a  farm 
may  be  rented  100  miles  from  Sydney,  that  district  having  water  carriage  to 
the  capital.  A  farm  should  be  selected  which  produces  good  grass  for  cows, 
and  which  is  also  good  for  agricultural  produce.  It  may  generally  be  rented 
at  from  2«.  to  bs,  an  acre,  unless  it  were  situated  near  Windsor,  in  the 
Hawkesbury  district,  where  it  rents  for  1/.  per  acre.  The  Hawkesbury  is  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  upon,  as  the  soil  is 
deep,  rich,  light,  and  easy  to  work,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  produces 
the  best  and  most  certain  crops  of  any  other  district  known  to  me  in  the 
colony.  By  hiring  or  renting  ground,  a  person  of  small  capital  would  thereby 
save  all  the  amount  of  capital  he  may  bring  with  him  to  lay  out  for  cows,  pigs, 
and  a  team  of  working  oxen,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  stockhis  little  farm.  But,  if  a  person  of  small  capital  were  to  pur- 
chase land  at  his  first  commencement,  his  capital  would  be  sunk  by  its  purchase, 
or  he  would  have  little  money  leil  to  purchase  stock.  But,  if  he  were  to  hire 
land  for  a  few  years,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  an  industrious,  persevering^ 
sober  man  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  When  he  has  rented  a 
farm  several  years,  he  then  would  be  in  circumstances  to  purchase  one  at  a 
reasonable  price,  that  is  from  5s,  an  acre  to  1/.  He  will  then  only  have  to 
remove  his  stock  from  the  one  farm  to  the  other,  and  he  would  aflerwards 
cultivate  his  own  ground.  It  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  cultivate  his 
own  freehold  estate,  and  enjoy  its  produce.  Cows  are  bv  far  the  safest  specu« 
lation  for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  commence  with,  as  they  produce  an  imme- 
diate income  in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  also  a  good  speculation  for  a  small  farmer.  Fruit  will  also  pay 
them  :  many  persons  in  this  colony  have  realised  fortunes  by  growing  oranges ; 
so  that  small  farmers  have  many  opportunities  of  making  money  if  they  were 
i  ndustrious.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  small  farmers  in  England  or 
Scotland  would  benefit  diemselves  very  materially  by  settling  in  New  South 
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Wales,  particularly  those  who  may  have  large  families.  I  am  certain  the  hoi&e 
government  would  take  this  view,  were  the  legislature  here  to  take  it  into 
consideration  ;  and  they  would  see  that  no  emigrant  is  more  valuable  than  tlie 
small  farmer  of  England  and  Scotland.  No  man  works  harder,  or  brings  op 
his  children  in  a  more  industrious  manner.  Were  encouragement  given  In 
the  government  in  the  pavment  of  passage  money,  hundreds  of  small  famxn 
would  emigrate  with  their  families.  Thus,  young  men  in  the  colony  woald 
be  provided  with  industrious  wives,  and  landed  proprietors  with  good  orer- 
seers  ;  and  the  community  would  be  supplied  witk  the  necessaries  of  lifefron 
their  farms.  These  are  the  settlers  to  whom  we  must  look  for  examples  oi 
good  moral  conduct.  Their  offspring  will  be  trained  to  such  conduct  througb- 
out  the  colony,  and  their  influence  will  be  every  where  felt.'' 

"  In  England,  a  number  of  architects  and  land-surveyors,  who  have  beai 
capable  of  giving  designs  for  mansions  and  other  buildings,  and  of  surrepf 
and  drawing  the  plan  of  extensive  land  estates,  have  undertaken  to  give  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  wfait 
they  pretend  to  call  the  new  improved  style  of  landscape-gardening;  but  the/ 
have  mostly  been  ignorant  of  the  profession  of  horticulture,  either  as  to  the 

I)ractical  or  scientific  principles  of  the  profession.  Men  who  have  no  know- 
edge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  fit  it  for  the  healthful  growth  oi  trees 
or  plants,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  know  in  what  soil  they  should 
be  planted.  Men  who  scarcely  know  the  name  of  a  tree,  exclusively  of  a  few 
sucn  as  are  known  to  any  common  farmer,  have  had  the  presumption  to  set 
up  as  landscap&gardeners  ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because  they  could  draw  a 
pretty  plan  or  map,  and  print  a  splendid  title.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, how  such  men,  who  must  have  had  a  liberal  education,  can  presume  to 
give  designs  for  a  new  creation  of  objects,  fit  for  the  pencil  of  the  landscape- 
painter,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trees  proper  to  be  planted,  whij 
would,  in  connexion  with  other  obiects,  produce  an  harmonious  eflfecL  Sadi 
persons  must  entertain  an  idea  that  the  profession  oi  a  landscape-gardenff 
requires  little  knowledge,  art,  or  skill  in  its  attainment.  I  can  assure  sod) 
vain  pretenders,  if  this  is  their  opinion,  that  the  profession  oi  a  gardener 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  of  art,  and  otskill  ;  and  that  there  are 
principles  in  the  profession  which  render  such  persons  incompetent  XovXti 
landscape-gardeners.** 

"  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  horticulturists  deserve  greater  praise  for  their 
exertions  than  any  other  class  of  professional  men ;  for,  without  a  dassifw 
education,  as  many  professional  men  have  had,  they  have  worked  thdr  waj 
through  every  difficulty,  until  gardening  has  been  raised  by  them  to  such  a- 
cellence,  that  it  has  become  the  admiration  and  delight  of  kings,  DobIe»,aDd 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  learning.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  ni» 
a  professional  gardener,  who  has  been  taught  land-surveying  and  mapping' 
landscape-painting,  and  n  little  knowledge  in  architecture,  and  yf^^  **? 
takes  great  delight  in  pastoral  poetry,  and  landscape  scenery,  must  have  mucn 
more  comprehensive  Knowledge  for  entering  upon  the  studies  of  landscape^ 
gardening  than  either  an  architect  or  land-surveyor,  who  knows  nothm%  of 
horticulture.  I  therefore  would  recommend  to  land  proprietors  to  ^^  * 
decided  preference  to  landscape-gardeners  who  also  pro&ss  horticulture." 

As  specimens  of  what  may  be  eflFected  in  landscape-gardening 
and  suburban  residences  by  taste,  wealth,  and  perseverance,  w 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Shepherd  gives,  by  p^^" 
mission  of  the  proprietors,  "  a  detailed  description  of  imp^'ov^ 
ments  made  on  two  of  the  most  highly  finished  places  or  resi- 
dence and  ground  in  the  colony.  These  are,  Elizabeth  Bay» 
the  intended  seat  of  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.  ;  and  Lynfifc'"*^[» 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Bowman,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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"  The  estate  Elizabeth  Bay  is  situated  within  the  towu  boundary  of  Sydney, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  and  bounded  on  its  north  side  by  the  river  and 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  On  one  side  is  a  circular  bay  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
in  a  commanding  style,  between  rQcky  promontories  of  lofty  elevation,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  right  and  left.  Between  these  promontories,  the  ground  sweeps 
round,  by  a  grand  and  gradual  descent,  into  a  low  and  fertile  flat  of  about  ten 
acres,  which  has  been  cleared  from  the  natural  woods.  The  outline  of  this 
flat  ground  is  also  circular,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  slope,  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes,  forming  a  splendid  amphitheatre.  A 
range  of  luxuriant  woods  and  precipitous  rocks  follows  the  boundary  of  the 
water  on  the  north  side,  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line  of  the  estate,  forming 
a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  new  road,  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  comer 
of  an  angle  where  the  main  entrance  gate  is  placed.  A  similar  range  of 
beautiful  woods  and  rocks  extends  from  the  other  promontory  for  half  a  mile, 
by  the  side  of  the  water  of  a  large  bay,  ending  in  a  flat  of  several  acres,  and 
thence  running  up  to  a  fence  forming  the  south-east  comer  of  the  boundary. 
Thus,  this  estate  has  the  entire  command  of  one  ba^  on  the  north,  and  one 
side  of  a  bay  on  the  east ;  and  part  of  the  south  side  ends  in  a  flat  of  good 
land  of  several  acres  in  extent. 

"  The  high  lands  and  slopes  of  this  property  are  composed  of  rocks,  richly 
ornamented  with  beautiful  mdigenous  trees  and  shmbs.  About  ten  acres  have 
been  cleared  for  pasture,  which  space  has  been  laid  off  in  two  paddocks  into 
two  enclosures.  The  deficiency  of  pasture  is  a  fault  common  with  every 
other  estate  near  Sydney,  and  prevents  them  from  being  laid  off  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  style  on  a  scale  of  magnitude.  Sensible  that  his  land  is  not 
calculated  for  pasture,  Mr.  M'Leay  has  very  judiciously  applied  but  a  small 
space  of  it  for  that  purpose,  and  has  preserved  his  native  trees  and  shrubs  to 
extend  his  landscape^gjardening.  From  the  first  commencement,  he  never 
suffered  a  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  destroyed,  until  he  saw  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so.  He  thus  retained  the  advantage  of  embellishment  from 
his  native  trees,  and  harmonised  them  with  foreign  trees  now  growing.  He 
has  also  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  standing  plantation,  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  The  moment 
the  improvements  are  finished,  they  will  be  furnished  with  full-grown  trees. 
The  proprietor  has  certainly  gone  to  great  expense  in  general  improvements. 
His  botanic,  flower,  landscape,  fruit,  and  kitctien  gardens  are  all  on  the  first 
scale ;  and  he  has  also  expended  large  sums  in  digging  out  rocks,  filling  up 
hollows,  making  approaches  and  walks,  grass-plots,  basins,  &c.,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  have  been  arranged  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  He  has  also  planted  a  vineyard  of  considerable  extent  upon 
terraces,  which  has  answered  every  expectation.  The  coach  house  and 
stables,  with  other  buildings,  have  been  erected  upon  an  eligible  site,  entirely 
out  of  sight  of  his  intended  mansion  and  principal  walks.  About  twenty  men 
have  been  engaged  in  these  general  improvements,  which  have  been  going  on, 
in  a  moderate  and  judicious  manner,  for  several  years  ;  and  it  will  require  a 
few  more  years  to  complete  the  work  :  but,  when  completed,  the  place  will 
probably  not  be  surpassea  by  any  garden  in  New  South  Wales. 

'*  I  must  now  point  out  the  nature  of  the  whole  design  of  the  improvements 
on  the  ground.  Great  taste  has  been  employed  in  choosing  the  site  of  the 
mansion.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  so  correct,  according  to  the  principles  of 
landscape-gardening,  that,  if  one  had  studied  for  a  century,  he  could  not  have 
selectea  a  better.  The  mansion  is  placed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  gentle  elevation,  furnished  with  beautiful  trees,  branching  off  in 
thick  masses  to  the  right  and  left.  A  splendid  open  lawn  is  placed  in  the 
main  centre  front  of  the  house,  leaving  to  view,  from  the  adjoining  grounds 
and  windows,  one  of  the  most  interesting  prospects  of  the  harbour  and  shores 
of  Port  Jackson.  To  remove  a  few  touches  of  nature's  harshness,  a  dwarf 
ornamental  stone  wall,  having,  at  two  extreme  points,  comers  of  ornamental 
scroll-work,  has  been  raised,  surmounted  by  a  curvilateral  coping,  with  a  few 
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inches  of  projection.  This  wall  fonns  an  elegant  sweapy  and  ia  bordered  ki 
broad  gravel  walk.  The  cround  outside  of  tbis  wall,  towards  the  bey.Dli 
abruptly  down  a  slope,  which  is  richly  furnished  with  healthy  and  bootifc! 
trees  ;  not  in  thick  masses,  but  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  proper  foregnoDd  ti 
intercept  the  over-raagnificence  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  beaudfol  a. 
panse  of  water  which  forms  the  front  of  the  background  on  the  oppoaa 
shore,  and  which  becomes  the  second  distance  in  the  landscape.  All  tk 
polished  scenery  below  will  be  in  connexion  with  this  situation,  branchiiigof  ts 
the  right  and  left  through  ornamental  lawns  and  polished  shrubberies,  fiimisbed 
with  choice  tiees  and  plants  from  England,  Cnina,  the  Mauritius,  the  E»t 
Indies,  North  and  South  America,  and  from  Moreton  Bay,  Norfolk  Uw^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places.  In  a  few  years,  therefore^  ifc 
beauties  of  Elizabeth  Bay  will  appear  unrivalled. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  this  beautiful  shrubbery  and  mowed-grass  lawii,vo0J 
walks  will  commence,  winding  through  thickets  of  trees  naturally  frooped 
among  picturesque  rocks.  Here,  also,  rustic  chairs  and  rustic  caTCi  at 
placed;  and  the  river  is  seen  from  them  through  a  rich  foreground  of  laui 
trees  and  beautiful  creepers.  Walks  descend  from  the  dwarf  wall  to  a  carri^ 
road,  which  leads  to  the  river,  where  a  convenient  wharf  has  been  constnicled 
for  enjoying  marine  excursions. 

"  Crossing  the  coach  road,  you  enter  through  a  lattice-work  bower,  cowirf 
with  the  passion  flower,  into  the  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  beds  and  bonkn 
of  exotic  flowers,  with  elegant  sweeping  walks,  and  bowers  of  lattice-varL 
These  ^e  tastefully  arranged,  imitating  Nature  in  her  loveliest  /bnni,  isd 
creating  sensations  of  exquisite  delight  in  the  mind.  In  walking  among  tbeie 
lovely  trees,  you  view,  on  the  one  side,  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  woods;  fflj 
on  the  other,  you  view  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  ships,  amaU  vcssds,  wA 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  harbour.  The  kitchen-garden,  pits  for  1*^ 
ducing  pine-apples  without  fire  heat,  gardener's  cottage,  vine\'ard,  and  ts^naas 
sloping  to  the  north,  sheltered  from  the  south,  and  beano^  abundance  cc 
grapes,  follow  in  succession,  and  require  no  particular  description. 

"  This  description,  which  I  have  ^ven  to  show  gentlemen  how  inucfr  «■/ 
be  made  out  of  the  roughest  materials  nature  furnishes,  will  teach  them  wkst 
may  be  done  on  ground  favourable  for  the  purpose.  If  I  might  be  allowed  » 
make  any  suggestion,  it  is,  that,  to  complete  Elizabeth  Bay  in  a  style  oftk 
first  magnificence,  there  should  be  an  aviary  erected,  and  particularly  a  coo- 
servatory,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  close  to  the  hill  which  bacb  ii 
the  mansion ;  and  a  good  pinery,  with  grape  vines  to  produce  early  gwp«*  * 
would  recommend  an  ornamental  summer-house,  to  be  placed  at  the  most 
conspicuous  point  upon  the  promontory,  on  the  right  band  side  of  the  btjr 
with  a  covered-in  summer-house,  to  preserve  parties  from  excessive  fieat,  or 
from  rain.  These  improvements,  which,  probably,  it  is  the  intention  of  U» 
respected  proprietor  to  make,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  Elizabeth  Bay  one 
of  the  most  finished  residences  to  be  met  witn  in  any  country. 

"  There  is  another  first-rate  edifice,  the  grounds  of  which  have  been  bid 
off*  with  great  attention  to  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening,  Lyndbuf^f 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Bowman,  to  which  I  htiall  direct  your  attention,  with  a  riew  to 
enlighten  the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  capabilities  of  their  estates.  , 

*'  This  residence  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  branch  of  the  river  d 
Port  Jackson.  The  ground  contains  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  is  bounded  l9 
church  land,  a  new  road,  and  the  estate  of  John  Betts,  Esq.  This  estate  will 
have  an  imposing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally.  Tne  house  has  tbra^ 
fronts,  open  to  a  mowed  grass  lawn,  of  considerable  extent.  The  site  is  phtfed 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  about  200  yards  from  the  river :  the  situation  is 
commanding.  The  offices  are  enclosed  within  a  high  wall  at  the  back  of  t^^ 
house,  and  are  well  arranged.  A  tank,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  sunk  n 
the  back  yard,  supplied  by  pipes  from  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  is  built 
with  brick,  and  covert^  with  cement,  with  a  drain  at  die  bottom.  The  co*(^ 
house  and  stables  are  built  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  park,  and  pleasurc- 
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grounds.  A  road  will  lead  from  them,  with  a  bold  sweep,  throQgh  part  of  the 
park,  to  the  house,  and  also  ftom  them  to  a  small  wharf.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  in  a  valley  behind  the  stables :  it  is  composed  of  rich  loam,  and  has  been 
laid  out  in  strdght  walks,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  approach  of  the 
mansion  enters  at  the  south-east  corner :  it  is  seen  for  several  hundred  yards, 
and  then  takes  a  bold  turn  towards  the  coach  sweep  in  front  of  the  house, 
without  any  reverse  turn,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  coach  sweep  will 
form  an  exact  oval,  the  whole  wid^h  of  the  front  of  the  house,  convex  m  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  mowed  grass.  No  clumps  will  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  as  that  would  lessen  its  breadth ;  but  the  lawn  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  except  on  the  side  next  the  paddock,  from  which 
it  will  be  divided  by  an  invisible  fence  of  iron,  or  posts  and  chains.  The 
shrubbery,  which  borders  the  terrace  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock,  will  be 
enclosed  by  a  post  and  chain  fence.  The  shrubbery  walks  will  branch  off  from 
the  approach  in  front  of  the  house  into  shrubberies,  extending  to  the  right 
and  let^.  These  will  be  considered  parts  of  tlie  landscape-garden,  and  will 
darken  the  glow  of  light  which  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  water. 
The  opposite  shore  has  a  fine  effect  from  this  residence,  being  richly  furnished 
with  beautiful  trees,  disposed  with  much  natural  taste  amongst  picturesque 
rocks.  At  a  distance,  the  landscape  is  heightened  by  gentle  elevations,  con- 
veying the  idea  of  broken  ground  divided  by  water. 

'*  This  estate  commands  about  a  mile  of  frontage  to  the  bay.  It  is  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  has  a  considerable  extent  of  glade,  or  lawn,  within  thriving 
forest  scenery.  The  house  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape.'  Thick 
masses  of  wood  branch  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  house.  This  estate  will 
present  a  splendid  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  knowledge,  taste,  and 
wealth,  upon  ground  to  all  appearance  unfit  for  improvements.  It  will  be  a 
model  for  a  genteel  marine  residence.  The  indigenous  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  as  pleasing  as  if  a  new  assortment  of  trees  had  been  planted, 
and  had  grown  up  m  their  place." 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  these  two 
places  if  they  would  send  us  detailed  plans  of  every  part  of  them, 
including  even  the  house,  and  domestic  and  farm  offices,  together 
with  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective  views ;  the  latter  both 
of  scenery  within  the  grounds,  and  of  the  views  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds.  We  should  also  wish 
to  have  a  list  of  the  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  in- 
cluding weeds,  in  the  grounds  of  each  residence.  We  are  aware 
that  at  Sydney,  this  will  require  some  expense  and  trouble ;  but 
should  the  proprietors  give  permission,  the  whole  might  be 
easily  effected  by  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
M*Garvie,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  in- 
formation in  our  power  in  return. 

The  publication  of  such  plans  and  view^s  in  England  would,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  statements  before  quoted,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colony,  by  giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  which  men  of  capital  in  Europe  might 
obtain  by  settling  there.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  persons 
in  Europe,  by  showing  them  the  kind  of  house  and  the  style  of 
living  of  their  friends  in  Australia,  should  they  have  any ;  or  to 
which  they  might  look  as  an  ultimatum  if  they  thought  of  going 
out  and  settling  there  themselves.     If  the  requisite  drawings  and 
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information  are  sent  us,  we  will  engage  to  publish  them  in  t 
manner  creditable  to  all  parties. 

Art.  II.  The  Flora  of  Jamaica;  a  Description  of  the  Plants  qJ 
that  Island,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  Orders ;  vitk  oa 
Appendixy  containing  an  Enumeration  of  the  Genera  according  U 
the  Linncean  System^  and  an  Essay  on  the  Geographical  Dutrih- 
tion  of  the  Species.  By  James  IVIacfad yen,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  Ri- 
nunculaceae— Leguminosse.    8vo,  S5I  pages. 

This  is  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and  pleasure 
by  all  who  have  any  connexion  with  our  West  India  settlements; 
and  there  is  even  much  in  the  work  calculated  to  prove  instrno 
tive  to  the  practical  gardener.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Macfadyen's 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature,  habits,  and  habitats  of  sudi 
species  as  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves  or  green-houses-  In  new 
editions  of  any  general  botanical  and  horticultural  work,  sudiis 
Miller's  Dictionary  and  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants^  this  new 
I  lor  a  of  Jamaica  will  frequently  be  had  recourse  to,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  inadvertently  committed  by  preceding  writers, 
as  well  as  for  original  information. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Macfadjen 
observes,  has  long  been  considered  a  desideratum.  "  Hitherto, 
the  student  of  the  botany  of  this  island  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort for  information  to  the  voluminous  writings  of  Sioane,  Brown^ 
Jacquin,  Plumier,  Swartz,  Cavanilles,  Vahl,  &c. ;  many  of  whioi 
are  rare,  and  with  difficulty  procured,  especially  in  a  situation  so 
distant  from  Europe.  ♦  The  only  work  easily  accessible  was  the 
Hortus  Jamaicensis  of  Mr.  Lunan ;  a  compilation  which  murt 
have  been  found  very  useful  to  every  one  who  has  endeavoured 
to  become  acquainted  with  Jamaica  botany.  But,  while  I  ^^^^^!^ 
ledge  readily  my  obligations,  especially  during  the  early  penod 
of  my  study,  to  that  work,  I  must  state  that  scarcely  one  half 
of  the  plants  at  present  known  to  be  indigenous  to  the  islaw* 
are  noticed  in  it ;  and  that  the  descriptions  are  in  gencnu  de 
fective,  and  not  a  few  erroneous.  To  supply  these  deficiencies 
has  been  my  endeavour  in  the  present  undertaking."  (p*  ^0 

After  stating  the  advantages  of  adopting  the  natural  system 
of  arrangement  in  local  floras,  and  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  preceding  authors  on  the  botany  of  Jamaica,  he  sUtes 
his  own  share  in  the  work.  It  has  occupied,  he  says,  the  ^r^^^' 
part  of  his  leisure  during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  the 
island ;  during  which  period  he  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flora  of  every  district ;  examined  the  characters  of  every  pj^'^ 
within  his  reach  ;  and,  during  his  almost  daily  rides  as  a  medica 
practitioner,  he  had  opportunities  of  watching  all  the  pw^'j 
that  interested  him,  during  the  period  of  their  flowering,  «"" 
till  they  perfected  their  fruit.     The  author  modestly  concludes 
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his  preface,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  book  will  be  found 
'*  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  what  is  at  present  known 
of  the  vegetable  productions"  of  Jamaica. 

We  shall  now  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  make  some  extracts, 
as  a  specimen  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as  we  think  will  be 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  others,  who  have  no  connexion  with 
Jamaica  whatever. 

Canaliculus  repeus  (p.  3.). —  This  vile  weed,  so  troublesome  in 
clayey  soils^  in  Britain,  and  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  several  districts  of  North  America,  and  in  Madeira,  has 
lately  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica,  from  the  garden  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Cold  Spring.  Thus  it  is,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
useless  or  noxious  plants  or  animals,  following  the  train  of  civi- 
lisation, are  spread  over  the  world,  as  well  as  the  more  useful 
species.  In  England,  for  example,  almost  every  year,  some 
foreign  insect  is  making  its  appearance,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
been  imported  along  with  the  plants  of  foreign  countries. 

An6na  Cherim61ia  (p.  9.)  was  long  since  introduced  from  Peru, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  St  David,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Port  Royal,  where  alone  it  thrives.  The  fruit  is  the  most 
delicious  of  any  of  the  species;  and  the  flowers  are  put  into  snuff, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Tonquin  bean.  "  A  tree,  usually  1 5  ft.  in 
height,"  and,  we  suppose,  deciduous ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned. 
From  the  height  of  the  tree,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  readily 
grown  in  pots ;  and,  as  it  is  doubtless  deciduous,  by  giving  it  a 
period  of  rest  every  year,  after  the  wood  is  ripened  in  our  stoves, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  bear  fruit  as  well 
as  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  shaddock,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  a  white  pulp  and  black  seeds.  As  the 
tree  is  generally  kept  in  stoves  in  England,  where  it  has  no 
period  of  rest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  with  us,  it  never 
produces  fruit. 

Monodbra  Mynstica^  the  calabash  nutmeg,  was  introduced  from 
South  America;  and  the  only  tree  in  the  island  is  in  Miss 
Green's  garden  at  Liguanea,  near  Constant  Spring  estate:  where, 
however,  it  never  perfects  its  seeds. 

Jliymphce'a  dmpla  Dec.  is  common  in  lagoons  and  ponds  of 
water,  flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
plant  so  common  and  so  ornamental  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England. 

Argemone  mexicdna^  the  Mexican,  or  gamboge,  thistle,  is  very 
extensively  distributed,  although,  as  the  name  implies,  it  was  nt 
one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  as  far  south,  in  the  Old  world,  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  far  north,  in  the  New,  as  Ca- 
nada. It  is  common  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  val- 
leys and  hills  of  St.  Helena,  and  even  in  the  Sandwich  Island^ 
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The  fruit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  ^o  del  inferno  {FicMS  in- 
fernalis),  from  the  prickly  hairs  with  which  it  is  armed  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  the  seeds  will  ^^send  any  that  take  ihem 
wilfully  to  the  infernal  regions,  being  much  stronger  than  any 
opium."  The  milky  juice  of  the  plants,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  changes  to  a  bright  yellow ;  and,  on  drying,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  gamboge ;  whence  the  name  of  gamboge  thistle. 

JiasUirtium  qfficindlej  the  common  water-cress,  is  founds  in 
Jamaica,  in  every  rivulet  not  subject  to  be  dried  up  during 
drought.  This  is  another  plant  very  extensively  distributed; 
being  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and  from 
Japan  to  Madeira,  in  the  Old  World ;  and  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands,  of  the 
New. 

Brdssica  derdcea^  the  common  cabbage,  is  cultivated  in  Ja* 
maica,  and  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  Britain.  The 
seed  is  generally  procured  from  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  turnip  is  cultivated,  but  seldom  comes  to  perfection,  except 
in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
flavour  not  inferior  to  the  turnips  of  Europe. 

Eriodindron  anfractnosiim^  the  West  India  cotton  tree,  is  a 
deciduous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  readily  propagated  from  stakes 
or  posts,  planted  in  the  ground.  ^*  A  superb  row  of  these  trees 
at  Belvedere  pastures,  St.  Thomas  in  the  E^st,  was  established 
from  posts  fixed  in  the  earth,  in  making  a  common  rail  fence. 
Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  world  has  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
appearance,  whether  overtopping  its  humbler  companions  in 
some  woody  district,  or  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  in  some 
open  plain.  Even  the  untutored  children  of  Africa  are  so 
struck  with  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  that  they  designate  it 
the  God  tree^  and  account  it  sacrilege  to  injure  it  with  the  axe ; 
so  that,  not  unfrequently,  not  even  the  fear  of  punishment  will 
ii\duce  them  to  cut  it  down.  Even  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  is  an 
object  of  their  superstitious  fears :  they  regard  it  as  consecrated 
to  evil  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  conciliate  by  offerings 
placed  at  its  base.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  canoes.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  subject  to  the  attack 
of  insects ;  but,  if  steeped  in  strong  lime-water,  it  will  last  for 
several  years,  even  when  made  into  boards  or  shingles,  and  in 
situations  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  young 
leaves  are  sometimes  dressed  by  the  negroes  as  a  substitute  for 
okras.  The  wool  has  been  employed  in  stuffing  mattresses;  and 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  as  feathers,  but  to  be 
rather  warm.  The  caterpillar  of  the  macaca  beetle,  considered 
by  some,  when  gutted  and  fried,  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  is  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  decayed  stems  of  this  tree." 
(p.  93.) 
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This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and,  when 
grown  in  pots,  is  always  stunted ;  but,  as  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  if 
turned  out  early  in  the  season,  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation, it  would  probably  make  a  splendid  appearance  during  the 
summer  months ;  and,  as  it  is  so  readily  propagated,  a  stock  of 
young  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in  a  flued  pit,  to  insure  a 
succession  as  the  old  plants  were  killed  off.  This  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  plants  of  warm 
climates  now  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove;  and  the  re- 
ward to  the  cultivator  would  be  ample,  in  the  very  superior 
degree  of  foliage  that  would  be  produced  during  the  summer 
months.  In  short,  if  half  the  care  were  bestowed  on  this  kind 
of  culture  that  is  given  to  dahlias,  we  should  soon  have  a  new 
world  of  tropical  beauty  in  British  gardens. 

Th^a  viridis^  the  green  tea  plant,  "  was  introduced  into  the 
garden  at  Cold  Spring  by  the  late  M.  Wallen,  Esq.  The  hx)use 
had  for  many  years  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  garden  was  neg- 
lected, and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Notwithstanding  this, 
on  clearing  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  coffee, 
about  two  years  ago,  the  tea  trees  were  found  to  have  survived, 
and  young  plants  to  have  grown  up.  They  are  now  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  flowering  and  perfecting  their  seeds ;  and  a 
supply  of  young  plants  may  at  any  time  be  procured.'*  (p.  119.) 

Citrus  Aur&ntium^  the  sweet  orange,  is  cultivated  and  natu* 
ralised,  as  is  the  bitter  orange.  Independently  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  among  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees.  "  It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  witli  leaves  beautifully  formed, 
and  of  a  rich  green ;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its 
clusters  of  delicately  white  blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
in  particular,"  continues  Dr.  Macfadyen,  "the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  in  the  pastures  and  in  the  negro  villages, 
forming  beautiful  objects  during  the  months  about  Christmas, 
laden  with  their  golden-hued  fruit ;  which,  for  richness  of 
flavour  and  for  sweetness,  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  that  dis- 
trict, a  bitter  or  a  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
deserving  of  remark,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  is  produced 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  districts  which,  like  that  of  St.  John, 
belong  to  the  limestone  formation ;  whereas  they  are  very  in- 
ferior (being  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter,  even  when  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  sweetest  sorts)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other 
rock»>  prevail.  Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  orange.  As  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  this, 
is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  so  fine  a  quality, 
it  must  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as  few  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a  more 
favourable  return.     Were  the  fruit  carefully  hand-picked  from 
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the  tree,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being  slightly  papered,  packed 
in  common  flour-barrels  on  the  spot,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  they  would  bear  the  voyage  over  to  England,  and  arrive  there 
in  a  marketable  condition.  We  are  anxious  to  establish  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  when  we  have  already  a  tree  which  woald, 
were  it  more  generally  and  carefully  cultivated,  give  os  an 
article  of  exportation  tor  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and 
would,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  command  a  market.  Few  trees 
are  longer  liv^  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of 
Spain  having  survived  600  years;  and  few  are  more  productive, 
some  individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year, 
6000  oranges.  The  sweet  orange,  according  to  Dr.  Tamer, 
contains  malic  acid ;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  eflfervescung 
liquor,  like  cider,  be  obtained  from  the  juice  ?  As  a  frait,  it  » 
interior  to  none.  *  The  pulp  is  cooling  and  refreshing  io  fevers, 
inflammation,  and  scurvy,  and  alterative  in  phthisis  and  dys- 
pepsia.' The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in  making  the  welt- 
known  preserve,  marmalade ;  the  peel  is  an  aromatic  bitter ;  the 
roasted  pulp  is  an  excellent  application  to  fetid  sores  ;  and  the 
negroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washin^r  their 
coarse  linens.  From  the  flower  a  distilled  water  is  prepared.** 
(p.  ISO.) 

CedrHa  odardtoj  the  West  Indian  cedar,  is  a  tree  with  abropdy 
pinnated  leaves,  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  considerable  height 
**  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  island. 
The  wood  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  has  a  pleasant 
smell.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  of  the  growing  tree,  on 
the  contrary,  give  out,  especially  when  young,  suod  after  rains,  a 
most  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,'resembling  that  of  asafcelida 
or  garlic,  mixed  .with  that  of  highly  dried  tobacco,  which  is  felt 
very  sensibly  at  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitch  pine,  and  is  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  for  wainscoting  rooms,  and  for 
chests,  and  the  inside  of  clothes-presses  and  drawers,  from  the 
circumstance  that  vermin  are  known  not  to  breed  in  it.  Thb 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  strong  odour  it  exhales,  and  also 
to  the  bitter  taste  of  the  wood  itself.  Hence,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally employed  to  make  rum-butts,  it  always  communicates, 
from  the  resin  in  the  wood  being  dissolved,  a  peculiarly  bitter 
taste.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  pigeons  never  take  to,  or 
breed  in,  a  house  made  of  this  wood,  probably  from  the  strong 
smell  it  exhales.  In  like  manner,  bees  never  build  in  a  hive 
made  of  it.  Meat,  also,  placed  in  a  fresh  cedar  box,  is  said  to 
acquire  a  peculiar  flavour.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  the  cedar  is  applied  is,  for  splitting  into  shingles  to  cover 
houses.  These  are  very  durable,  and  usually  last  for  fifteen 
years;  though  they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  by  giving 
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them  an  occasional  coat  of  oil  paint,  or  smearing  them  oyer  with 
a  composition  of  lime,  molasses,  and  salt.  I  may  here  remark, 
that  trees  grown  in  the  forests  are  the  best  adapted  for  splitting 
into  shingles ;  for,  in  exposed  situations,  the  stem  is  generally 
twisted,  and  the  woody  fibres  are  seldom  straight,  from  the  many 
branches  which  pass  through  them.  This  kind  of  cedar  is 
seldom  employed  in  ship-building:  sometimes,  however,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  is  hollowed  out  into  a  canoe-  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  wood  is  soft,  and  is  cut  out  with  great  faci- 
lity :  the  vessel  itself  is  light,  and  carries  a  great  weight  An 
amber-coloured  gum,  resembling  gum  arable  in  its  properties, 
may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  by  making  incisions 
in  the  bark.  This  cedar  grows  readily  from  seed  or  cuttings  ; 
and  even  a  fresh  post,  driven  into  the  ground,  readily  takes 
root.'*  (p.  175.) 

SwieieniSL  Mahdgoni,  the  mahogany  tree.  The  old  Jamaica 
mahogany  is  still  considered  superior  to  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  other  country.  "  It  was  formerly  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  appliea  to  the  commonest  purposes,  sQch  as  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  &c. ;  now,  however,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  scarce,  we  employ  inferior  woods  on  such  occasions." 

Vitis  vinifera^  the  common  grape,  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
It  thrives  best  near  the  seashore,  producing  fruit  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Guaiacum  officinale^  the  lignum  vitae  tree^  seldom  grows 
higher  than  12  ft.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an  obscare 
green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
resin.  The  sap  wood  is  yellowish,  and  contains  very  little  resin. 
The  gum  guaiacum  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  and  sap 
wood.  "It  may  also  be  procured  by  sawing  the  wood  into 
billets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  through  them ;  so  that, 
when  one  end  of  the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a  calabash,  or  gourd. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips,  or  raspings,  in  salt 
water,  when  the  gum  will  separate  from  the  wood,  and  rise  to 
the  surface."  (p.  188.) 

Mangtfera  indica,  the  common  mango,  although  but  of  recent 
introduction,  is  now  the  most  common  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Ja- 
maica. Ten  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  papaw 
mango,  the  yellow  kidney-shaped,  and  the  green  kidney-shaped, 
are  the  best ;  and  their  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  as  not  inferior 
to  the  pine-apple.  The  tree  is  raised  from  seed ;  all  attempts 
at  grafting  having  failed,  from  the  quantity  of  gum  resin  with 
which  the  bark  abounds.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  variety, 
the  only  plan  is  to  employ  the  seed  of  the  desired  sort;  although 
this  is  attended  with  uncertainty.*'  ?  Cuttings  or  layers. 
ITlex  curopaoy  the  common  furze,  is  naturalised  on  high 
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mountains,  flowering  throughout  the  year.  The  broom,  tboogli 
it  has  also  been  introduced,  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
furze ;  and  Dr.  Macfadyen  never  observed  it  in  blossom  or  fruit. 

A'rachis  hypogacL,  the  American  earth  nut,  is  cultivated,  and 
found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  its  seeds ;  which  are  parched, 
and  eaten  as  an  article  of  food,  and  placed  in  the  dessert  as  a 
substitute  for  the  almond,  the  pistachia,  and  other  nuts.  In 
South  Carolina,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and  boiled,  and  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  chocolate. 

Tamarindus  occidetitdlis,  the  West  India  tamarind.  A  lofty 
spreading  tree,  common  in  the  plains,  in  rich  deep  soil.  The 
pulp  of  the  pods  is  usually  packed  in  small  kegs,  between  layers 
of  sugar,  and  hot  syrup  is  poured  over  the  whole.  The  East 
India  tamarinds  are  preserved  without  sugar,  being  merely  dried 
in  the  sun  when  they  are  intended  to  be  exported  from  one  part 
of  the  Archipelago  to  another ;  but  they  are  cured  in  salt  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen, ^'  that  the  East  India  tamarinds,  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  must  be  the  best  adapted  for  medicinal 
purposes." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  to  show  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  may  be  procured  from  this  work  respecting  plants 
already  introduced  into  England,  and  cultivated  in  our  stoves ; 
independently  altogether  of  what  relates  to  plants  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  Dr.  Macfadyen  proposes  to 
commence  a  series  of  illustrations  of  such  plants  as  are  new,  or 
may  not  have  been  previously  figured,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  pictorial  botany.  We  would  suggest,  also,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  short  article  containing  what  may  be  called  the 
geographical,  physical,  and  economical  generalisations  of  the 
Jamaica  flora.  For  example,  1.  the  indigenous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  rocks  and  soils ;  2.  the  flora  of  different 
elevations,  dividing  these  into  zones,  corresponding  with  the 
zones  of  latitude ;  3.  the  plants  used  in  the  rural  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  country,  including  the  arts  and  manufactures^ 
medicine,  &c. 


Art.  III.  The  New  Botanist's  Guide  to  the  Localities  of  the  rarer 
Plants  of  Britain.  By  Hewett  Cottrel  Watson.  Vol.  XL  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  Isles.    674?  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  our  preceding 
Volume  (p.  154.}.  This  second  volume  completes  the  work  as 
far  as  respects  the  flowering  plants  of  Britain  ;  and  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Francis's  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  allied 
Orders  for  the  localities  of  that  division  of  British  plants^     The 
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'Kem  Botanists  Guide,  now  completed,  has,  doubtless,  been  to 
the  author  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  very  considerable 
expense ;  but  he  appears  to  be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and,  as  the  following  notice  will  show,  is  generous  and 
liberal  to  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

**  Notice.  —  The  above  works  [Remarks  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
British  Plants,  the  New  BotanisCs  Guide,  and  Statistics  of  Phrenology]  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  to  persons  devoting  attention  to  the  departments  of  science 
to  which  they  relate ;  but,  being  works  not  at  all  of  general  interest,  they  will 
seldom  be  found  in  public  libraries,  and  thus  cannot  be  consulted  by  persons 
not  in  possession  of  copies.  The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  mduces 
the  autnor  to  express  his  willingness  to  present  copies  to  any  individuals  really 
interested  in  the  subjects  to  which  the  works  relate,  but  who  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  purchase  them  from  the  booksellers.  His  only  stipulation  is, 
that  any  one  desirous  of  procuring  copies  in  this  way  shall  be  known  to  him- 
self, or  to  some  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  as  having  supplied  inform- 
ation to  the  author,  connected  with  the  contents  of  the  works. 

The  New  Botanisfs  Guide^  whether  to  the  gardener  or  the 
amateur,  will  be  of  great  value  in  three  different  ways:'  as  a 
substitute  for  local  floras,  which,  being  works  of  very  limited 
sale,  are  generally  very  expensive;  as  indicating  the  plants  worth 
looking  for  in  any  given  locality  ;  and  as  afibrding  an  assistance, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  even  determining  the  names  of  indigenous 
plants. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  are  some  general  observations  on 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  botany,  which  we  shall,  perhaps,  quote 
on  some  future  occasion ;  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with 
the  following  sentence :  — 

"  Experiments  and  accidental  observations,  with  some  aid  from  chemistry 
and  mechanical  inventions,  have  enabled  practical  farmers  greatlv  to  augment 
and  improve  the  vegetable  produce  of  Britain :  but  it  is  hardly  sa3ring  too 
much,  to  suggest  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  though 
it  will  be  slowly  acquired,  must  place  a  future  race  of  cultivators  as  much 
above  the  present  workmen,  in  skill  and  power,  as  the  scientific  chemist  of 
to-day  is  superior  to  the  cooks  and  the  drug  venders,  who  were  the  chemists, 
empirically,  centuries  ago." 


Art.  IV.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  the  End,  and  the  Means  qf 
Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts,  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Quatrein^re  dc  Quincy,  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.  8vo.  London, 
1837. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain  degree  of  in* 
justice  to  Mr.  Kent  in  not  having  sooner  noticed  this  work  in 
this  Magazine.  We  have  not,  however,  been  unmindful  of  it 
in  the  Arch.  Mag, ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  it  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  literary  world  in  general.  The  title- 
page  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  work  that  will  be  at  all  useful 
to  gardeners  ;  nevertheless,  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  only 
satisfactory  theory  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  imagination,  that 
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has  yet  appeared;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  ourselves  more 
indebted  to  it  than  to  all  the  other  works  on  landscape-garden- 
ing, or  the  fine  arts,  put  together. 

The  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  is,  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal ;  and  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  ima^nation,  differ  from 
those  of  the  common  arts,  or  of  those  which  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  in  imitating  things  in  a  difierent 
medium  from  that  in  which  they  actually  exist  in  nature.  Tlus, 
the  imitation  of  a  landscape  by  a  painter  on  canvass  is  a  work  of 
imagination,  and  the  production  ranks  as  one  of  the  fine  arts; 
while  to  imitate  it  in  the  actual  materials  of  nature,  such  as 
ground,  wood,  water,  rocks,  &c.,  requires  no  imaginaticm,  bat 
mere  mechanical  imitation ;  and,  consequently,  the  subject  pro- 
duced has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  an  artificial  flower,  made  of  silk,  wax,  or  paper ; 
and  so  correctly  coloured  as  lo  be  almost  mistaken  for  nature. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  modern  landscape-gardening  as  a  fine 
art,  and  of  the  expressions  of  Alison  and  others,  that  it  is  an 
art  as  superior  to  landscape-painting,  as  the  original  is  to  an 
imitation  ?    According  to  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  modem  land- 
scape-gardening is  not  a  fine  art  at  all.      Its  avowed  object 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  in  nature's  own  materials,  it  attempts 
nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  what  already  exists ;  whereas, 
to  become  a  fine  art,  the  object  imitated  must  be  imitated  by 
the  artist  in  a  different  material,  or  in  some  medium  difllerent 
from  that  in  which  it  is  presented  by  nature,  so  as  to  produce 
something  which  did  not  before  exist.     The  modern  style  of 
landscape-gardening,    therefore,  has   even   less   pretensions   to 
being  a  fine  art,  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  very  justly  observes, 
than  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style;  for  in  this  latter  style 
nature  was  not  imitated  in  a  fac-simile  manner.     Ground,  wood, 
and  water,  in  the  ancient  style,  all  underwent  a  kind  of  remodel- 
ing, which  removed  its  productions  farther  from  nature  than  those 
of  the  modem  style;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  it  a 
fine  art     This  doctrine  will,  no  doubt,  shock  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  heap  every  epithet  of 
abuse  on  the  ancient  style,  and  to  bestow  unlimited  praise  oa 
the  modern  manner ;  but  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  theory  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  just     The  truth  is,  the  applause  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  modern,  style  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  it  is  to  the 
contrast  between  the  scenes  which  are  produced  by  it,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  country.     It  has  changed  places  with  the 
geometrical  style  in  England ;  because  the  entire  country  is  now 
covered  with  straight  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  and  may,  conse- 
quently, be  considered  as  laid  out  geometrically ;  while  natural 
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scenery  has  become  as  rare  as  enclosed  fields,  and  trees  planted 
in  rows,  were  in  former  times. 

The  modern,  or  natural,  style  could  not  have  existed  in  gardens 
in  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  general  scenery  was  left 
in  its  natural  wildness ;  because  there  could  not  then  have  been 
any  other  kind  of  scenery  to  contrast  with  it. 

No  scenery  or  object  of  any  kind  can  be  prized  by  human 
nature  without  reference  to  some  ideas  associated  in  the  mind. 
Natural  scenery,  however  beautiful,  where  it  is  the  only  scenery 
of  a  country,  can  never  be  admired  by  the  inhabitants  as  such, 
without  reference  to  some  ideas  already  existing  in  their  minds, 
and  which  they  may  have  obtained  from  reading,  or  from  study- 
ing the  art  of  sketching  landscapes.  A  country  wholly  com- 
posed of  natural  scenery,  can  never  exhibit  those  great  con-* 
trasts  produced  by  art,  which  are  found  in  a  country  where 
natural  scenery  prevails,  and  artificial  scenery  is  only  occasion- 
ally met  with;  or  in  one  where  artificial  scenery  abounds,  and 
natural  scenery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  scenery  wHich  is 
comparatively  rare,  in  either  case,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
will  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful,  and  as  indicating  wealth 
and  refinement  in  those  who  possess  it.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  claim  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  to  be  reckoned 
fine  arts  is  entirely  relative ;  not  depending  on  any  quality  of 
their  own,  but  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance  relatively  to  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist* 

It  has  been  observed  that,  of  the  two  styles,  that  which  has 
the  ^  greatest  claim  to  be  considered  a  fine  art  is  the  geometric 
manner ;  but  the  natural  style  has  also  certain  claims,  which  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  power 
of  selection  possessed  by  the  artist,  who  may  imitate  scenery  of 
a  kind  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  given  locality,,  and  hence,  to  a 
certain  extent,  produce  landscapes  which  couldi  not  be  con- 
founded with  die  common  landscapes  of  the  country.  If  he 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  introduce  only  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  every  part  of  the  scenes  he  pro- 
duced by  art,  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  they  resembled 
nature,  they  could  never  be  mistaken  for  fortuitous  productions, 
he  will  have  gone  as  far  towards  rendering  landscape-gardening 
a  fine  art  as  the  nature  of  things  renders  it  possible  to  do. 

Before  our  readers  decide  as  to  which  of  these  styles  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  fine  art,  we  request  them  to 
reflect  on  the  influence  of  novelty  and  fashion,  and  to  consider 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  who  judge  of  any  object  of 
taste  whatever,  with  reference  to  any  other  quality  than  the 
latter.  It  is  commonly  objected  to  the  ancient  style,  that  it  is 
unnatural ;  by  which  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  is  not  like  wild 
nature;  but,  with  the  same  propriety,  all  clothing  might  be  de- 
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scribed  as  unnatural.     The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient,  or  geo- 
metric, style  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two ;  being  that  to  wbicb 
mankind  first  resort  when  emerging  from  barbarism  into   ci- 
vilisation.    Whoever  will  reflect  on  the  two  styles  without  pre- 
judice, must  allow   that,  in  any  given  space,  Uie  geometrical 
style  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  grand  and  magnificent 
effect  than  the  natural  style ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,    in  the 
same  space,  the  natural  style  will  produce  more  grace  and  va- 
riety.    An  ancient  straight  avenue  bordered  by  rows  of  trees, 
and  a  winding  approach-road  through  a  modem  park,  may  be 
referred  to  as  familiar  examples,  characteristic  of  the  difierence 
between  the  two  styles. 

The  study  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy's  work,  now  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  in  an  English  dress  (and  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the*  perusal  of  every  gardener  having  pretensions 
to  the  laying  out  of  grounds),  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  more  li- 
beral and  enlightened  ideas  on  the  different  styles  of  landscape- 
gardening,  and  obtain  for  the  much  desired  ancient  style  the 
degree  oi  approbation  which  it  merits. 


Art.  V.     The  Parterre  ;  or,  tohole  Art  of  forming  Floxjoer-Gardens. 
By  C.  F.Ferris,  Esq.    12roo,  48  pages,  and  11  lithographed  plates. 

In  the  address,  the  author  says,  "  The  titlepage  to  this  little 
book  will  sufiiciently  explain  the  intention  of  this  publication." 
If  the  term  were  not  too  harsh,  we  should  say  that  the  "  in- 
tention" of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  deceive  the  public;  for, 
so  far  from  this  publication  exhibiting  the  whole  art  of  forming 
flower-gardens,  it  only  furnishes  plans  for  one  description  of 
them,  viz.  the  French  parterre.  Authors,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed  for  the  titles  to  their  books ;  for,  after  the 
MS.  is  sold  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  sometimes  adopts  the 
title  which  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  sell  the  work.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  the 
least  idea,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  either  the  author 
or  the  publisher. 

The  work  before  us  might  fairly  have  been  entitled  "  Designs 
for  Flower-Gardens  in  the  French  Manner;  showing  how  to 
combine  Embroideries,  Cut-works,  and  Turf-works."  To  be 
"complete,"  there  ought  to  have  been  designs  in  the  English 
manner ;  and,  what  is  even  of  more  importance  than  designs, 
the  mode  of  planting  and  managing  each  kind  of  parterre  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out.  The  French  parterres  require  to  be 
planted  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  the  English  parterres : 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  display  of  flowers,  but  for  the  dis- 
play of  curiously  traced  lines,  different  curvilinear  plots  or  beds 
covered  with  smooth  green  turf  (which,  in  the  days  of  these 
parterres,  was  rare  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and,  consequently. 
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highly  prized  in  a  parterre),  or,  with  gravel,  sand,  or  powdered 
earthy  materials  of  different  colours.  The  three  component 
parts  of  these  parterres  were  turf  beds,  dug  beds  bordered  with 
box,  and  embroidered  work,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  scroll  of  box 
edgings,  double,  single,  or  expanding  so  as  to  include  sometimes 
a  small  portion  of  naked  surface.  It  was  only  in  the  dug  beds 
that  plants  or  flowers  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced ;  and  there 
were  never  more  than  a  single  row  along  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
at  regular  distances.  The  kinds  planted  were  of  low  growth, 
and  kept  small,  neat,  and  symmetrical,  by  constant  trimming. 
Here  and  there  a  shrub  was  planted,  such  as  a  box  tree,  or,  in 
Italy,  a  cypress  or  an  ilex ;  and  these  were  always  kept  low,  and 
regularly  clipped  into  balls,  cones,  or  pyramids,  so  as  never  to  , 
interfere  with  the  grand  object  in  view,  viz.  that  of  showing  the 
entire  figure  of  the  parterre  at  once,  as  a  complete  and  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  general  style  of  art  denominated  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  With  respect  to  the  embroidery  work,  very  few 
persons,  who  have  never  been  out  of  England,  and,  who  have 
never  seen  it,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  grounds  of  old 
French  chateaux,  or  in  Italy,  can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it 
is.  The  only  correct  example  that  we  know,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  in  England,  is  at  Holland  House;  where,  however,  the 
effect  is  much  injured  by  some  large  trees  which  are  growing  in 
it.  A  French  parterre,  to  have  its  full  effect,  ought  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge,  or,  what  is  better,  a  phalanx  of  hedges ;  say 
one  of  box,  3  ft.  high ;  another,  a  few  feet  distance  from  it,  of  yew, 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  and,  a  few  feet  beyond  that,  one  of  hornbeam, 
varying  in  height  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.,  according  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parterre.  In  the  interior,  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  single  plant  displaying  its  natural  form:  all  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  line,  the  rule,  the  shears,  and  the  scythe.  We  do 
not  condemn  this  kind  of  parterre:  far  from  it,  we  should  like  to 
see  one  in  the  grounds  of  every  extensive  residence,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  it  would  delight  by  its 
contrast  with  the  modern  English  parterre,  and  in  recalling  the 
ideas  of  former  times.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferris  has  given  plans 
for  the  French  parterre,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  done 
good  ;  but  not  to  have  shown  the  characteristic  beauties  of  these 
designs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  se- 
cluded situations,  and  surrounding  them  by  hedges  in  English 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  is  a  defect  which  will,  we  fear,  render 
his  plans  of  very  little  use  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  undertakes 
to  cany  them  into  execution  who  does  not  understand  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  French  parterre,  the  plans  will  do  mischief, 
rather  than  good. 

The  genius  of  the  English  parterre  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  French  parterre ;  for,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
display  forms  and  lines,  the  former  aims  at  variety  and  brilliancy 
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of  colouring  by  means  of  flowers,  without  much  r^ard  to 
forms,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  lines.  The  English  par- 
terre may  either  have  a  groundwork  of  tarf  or  of  gravel;  thu 
is  to  say,  the  spaces  between  the  beds  may  be  of  either  of  these 
materials.  The  forms  of  the  beds,  and  their  relative  positioO} 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole ;  on  whidi 
sul^ect  we  have  already  said  so  much  in  diflerent  parts  of  this 
Magazine,  and  lately  in  the  Suburban  Gardener^  that  we  shall 
not  farther  insist  on  it  here.  The  French  parterre  requires  great 
skill  in  laying  it  out;  afler  which,  the  business  of  keeping  it  in 
perfect  order  is  quite  mechanical,  and  might  be  done  by  a 
person  who  does  not  know  the  culture,  or  the  name,  of  a  single 
plant  or  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  parterre  is 
easily  laid  out,  a  proper  plan  being  first  given ;  but  the  keepii^ 
it  properly  planted,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  floral  months,  requires  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  flowering  plants,  annual,  perennial,  and  bulbs; 
and  a  degree  of  constant  and  assiduous  attention  during,  we  maj 
say,  every  day  throughout  the  summer,  that  few  persons  have 
any  idea  of. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  English  parterres,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London  that  re 
could  refer  to,  as  being  tolerably  perfect  Flower-gardens,  or 
English  parterres,  are  generally  composed  of  beds  unconnected 
either  by  shape  or  by  position ;  or  are  discordant,  from  some  of 
the  beds  being  disproportionately  large,  and  others  dispropor- 
tionately small.  Sometimes,  also,  the  parterre  is  interspersed 
with  trees;  which,  after  they  grow  large,  not  only  injure  its 
eflect,  but  render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  flowers  in  it  to  p^ 
fection.  All  these  evils,  however,  may  be  wonderfully  mitigated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  planted ;  because,  by  using 
high-growing  plants  in  some  places,  and  low-growing  ones  id 
others,  and,  under  the  trees,  those  that  love  the  shade,  thie  ap- 
pearance of  connexion  may  be  obtained  where  it  does  no 
really  exist,  and  thus  the  effect  of  a  whole  produced,  at  least 
from  several  points  of  view.  But  we  have  now  said  euougbto 
show  that  the  whole  art  of  foi^ng  JUmer-'gardens  is  not  quite 
so  trifling  a  matter  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Ferris's  ^^\\w^ 
book;"  and  that  may  sufiice  for  the  present 


Art.  VI.  The  Floxver-Garden  :  including  Directions  for  W  A^^ 
rangement  and  Cultivalion  of  all  Garden  Flowers  ;  the  ^^^f?^^ 
ment  of  the  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Stove  ;  with  selected  Lu  ^ 
of  the  most  beautiful  annual,  biennial,  perennial,  and  exotic  Flo'^Ber' 
ing  Plants.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  Small  8vo,  plates.  1837. 
This  work,  like  the  preceding  one,    is  a  failure,  but  m  a 

different  way.     Its  compiler  has  not  shown  any  want  ofiad^^^ 
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and  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
title ;  but  he  has  failed  for  want  of  clear  ideas,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  and  from  a 
controversial  ill-natured  spirit. 

The  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  different  styles 
of  laying  out  flower-gardens ;  and  gives  what  is  intended  as  a 
description  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish styles.  We  shall  extract  the  whole  of  the  article  on  the 
French  style,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  said  on  this  style  in  the  preceding  review;  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
author  is  without  either  clear  ideas,  or  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  flower-gardens :  — 

**  The  French  partially  adopt  the  Italian  style  close  to  their  chateaux  and 
houses ;  and,  beyond  the  terraces,  lav  out  parterres,  sometimes  in  very  com- 

f>licated  figures.  *  There  is  nothing,  says  M.  Chomel,  '  more  ingenious  be- 
onsing  to  a  garden,  than  the  several  ways  of  marking  different  figures  in  a 
wonc  of  this  nature,  especially  where  the  design  happens  to  be  well  contrived 
and  executed.  As  for  plain  parterres,  there  are  few  gardeners  so  ignorant  but 
they  know  how  to  mark  them  out ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  so  great  a  variety  of 
other  parterres,  which  are  embroidered,  or  partly  cut-work,  with  borders, 
grass,  and  the  like,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  them,  so  lux- 
uriant have  people's  fancies  been  in  things  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  breadth  of  parterres  ought  to  be  equal,  or  even  larger,  than 
the  outside  of  the  house ;  and,  as  to  length,  it  ought  to  be  so  contrived  that 
all  the  compartments  may  be  seen  from  the  house.' 

**  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that,  though  this  was  and  is  a  com- 
mon style  in  France,  many  of  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  more  modern 
English  styles,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
several  English  gardeners  have  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  higher  class  of 
gardens. 

"  The  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  visited  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  gives  distinct  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens 
near  Paris  at  that  period. 

**  Of  the  Tuileries,  he  says,  the  garden  is  •  rarely  contrived  for  privacy, 
shade,  or  company,  by  groves,  plantations  of  tall  trees,  especially  that  in  the 
middle,  beins  of  elms,  and  another  of  mulberries.  There  is  a  labyrinth  of 
cypress,  noble  hedges  of  pomegranates,  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  an  aviary. 
There  is  an  artificial  echo,  redoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  is  never  with- 
out some  fair  nymph  singing  to  it.  This  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
we  are  let  into  another,  which,  being  kept  with  all  imagmable  accurateness,  as 
to  the  orangery,  precious  shrubs,  and  rare  fruits,  seemed  a  paradbe.' 

'*  In  1823,  NeiU  says,  the  flowers  in  this  garden  were  few  in  species,  but 
planted  in  copious  profiision ;  the  object  being  to  keep  the  parterres  gay  with 
brilliant  blossoms  of  various  colours.  He  particularly  remarked  asters  of 
many  hues,  French  marigolds,  bdsanis,  zinnias,  marvel  of  Peru  ;  and  he  was 
told  that  many  hundred  specimens  of  geraniums  were  annuaUy  planted  in  the 
borders.  The  labyrinth  of  cypress  and  hedges  of  pomegranate  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  have  disappeared.  From  there  being  little  coal  smoke  at  Paris,  the 
plants  thrive  as  well  almost  as  in  the  open  country. 

"  At  St.  Cloud,  Evelyn  says,  the  Archbbhop  of  Paris  has  a  garden  *  newly 
watered  and  furnished  with  statues,  fountains,  and  groves :  the  walks  are  very 
fine ;  the  fountain  of  Laocoon  is  in  a  large  square  pool,  throwing  the  water 
near  forty  feet  high,  and  having  about  it  a  multitude  of  statues  and  basins, 
and  is  a  surprising  object ;  but  nothing  is  more  esteemed  than  the  cascade, 
falling  from  the  great  steps  into  tlie  lowest  and  longest  walk  from  Mount 
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Parnassus,  which  consists  of  a  grotto,  or  shell-house,  on  the  summit  €>f  the 
hill,  wherein  are  divers  contrivances  and  water-works  to  greet  the  spectators.' 

"  Of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  gardens,  at  Ruelle,  he  says,  they  are  so  magni- 
ficent, '  that  I  doubt  whether  Italy  has  any  exceeding  them  for  varieties  a€ 
pleasure.     The  garden  nearest  the  pavilion  is  a  parterre ;  having,  in  the  midst, 
divers  brass  statues  perpetually  spouting  water  into  an  ample  bi^,  with  other 
figures  of  the  same  metal ;  but  what  is  most  admirable  is  the  vast  enclosure^ 
and  a  variety  of  ground  in  the  large  garden  containing  vineyardsy  cornfields, 
meadows,  groves  (whereof  one  is  of  perennial  greens),  and  walks  of  vast 
lengths,  so  accurately  kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeabie. 
Here  are  also  fountains  that  cast  water  to  a  great  height;  and  large  ponds, 
two  of  which  have  islands,  for  harbour  of  fowls,  of  which  there  is  great  store. 
One  of  these  blands  has  a  receptacle  for  them,  built  of  vast  pieces  of  rock, 
near  fifty  feet  high,  grown  over  with  moss,  ivy,  &c.,  shaded,  at  a  competent 
distance,  with  tall  trees :  in  this  the  fowls  lay  and  breed.     We  then  sav  a 
large  and  very  rare  grotto  of  shell-work,  in  the  shape  of  satyrs,  and  other 
wild  fancies.     At  going  out,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  us  with  a  stream 
of  water  fi'om  their  musket  barrels.* 

*'  Of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  says,  '  The  parterre  is,  indeed,  of 
box,  but  so  rarely  designed  and  accurately  cut  short,  that  the  embroiderj 
makes  a  wonderful  effect  to  the  lodgings  which  front  it.  The  walks  are  exactly 
fair,  long,  and  variously  descending;  and  so  justly  planted  with  limes,  elms, 
and  other  trees,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  especially  that  of  the 
hornbeam  hedge,  which,  being  high  and  stately,  bursts  full  on  the  fountain.* 
And  Mr.  Neill  says,  these  are  adorned  with  many  fine  orange  trees,  statuary 
ornaments,  and  a  large  circular  piece  of  water,  which  adds  to  the  embellisb- 
ment.  The  summer  orangery  is  adjoining  ;  and  statues  and  vases  of  marble, 
placed  at  intervals,  encircle  both.  Geraniums,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  the  vases, 
so  that  the  pots  are  hid  or  disguised,  the  plant  appearing  to  grow  in  an  elegant 
vase,  and  its  foliage  and  flowers  are  directly  contrasted  with  the  white  mariile. 
The  collection  of  rose  trees  is  extensive,  and  planted  in  formal  squares,  like  a 
London  sale  nursery." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant  enough  reading ;  but  will  it  give 
to  the  reader,  whether  an  amateur  or  a  practical  gardener,  any 
idea  of  the  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  French  parterre  ? 
Will  it,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author's  prospectus,  **  ex- 
plain, in  language  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  capacities,  the 
principles  of  taste  which  ought  to  guide  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional gardener  in  laying  out  and  planting  his  grounds  "  in  the 
French  style  ?  A  writer  who  is  master  of  his  subject  does  not 
require  many  words  to  convey  its  characteristic  features  to  the 
mind  of  another ;  and,  had  the  author  really  known  the  points 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  French  flower-garden 
and  every  other,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  stated  them.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  has  given  a  plan  to  illustrate  the  French 
style ;  but  this  plan,  which  is  a  copy  from  Le  Blond  (whose 
work  we  have  now  before  us),  and  so  bad  a  copy  that  it  does 
not  distinguish  turf  from  dug  beds,  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
single  word  of  description ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  compiler  given 
Le  Blond's  description,  it  would  have  shown  how  very  unsuit- 
able the  plan  made  choice  of  is  for  such  a  publication  as  the 
Flcnsner-Gardeiu  Le  Blond  speaks  of  his  design  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  parterres  that  can  be  executed,  and  only  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  a  large  square  space,  &c.     Besides  this 
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plan,  a  perspective  view  is  given  of  a  French  garden,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  no  parterre.  It  is  partly  copied  from  a  plate 
of  Le  Rouge,  Recueily  &c.,  and  partly  invention.  Literally,  it 
consists  of  three  straight  hedges  cut  into  arcades,  with  one  hedge 
of  arcades  placed  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and  twelve  parallelo- 
gram beds,  with  a  number  of  statues,  vases,  and  figures  which 
might  be  introduced  into  any  garden  whatever. 

The  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Italian  garden  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  intended  to  describe  the  French  garden  ; 
and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  two  woodcuts  that  are 
given  to  illustrate  it  One  of  these  is  a  view  of  the  Isola  Bella; 
and  the  other  is  a  composition.  In  the  last  are  brought  together 
the  pheasantry  designed  by  Repton  for  the  palace  at  Brighton ; 
an  Indian  tank  and  fountain,  also  designed  by  Repton  for  the 
same  palace ;  the  gloriette  in  the  park  at  Schonbrunn ;  and 
various  objects,  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  an  Italian  garden, 
than  they  have  with  any  other.  The  mistake  in  the  compilation 
of  this  view  of  a  garden  consists  in  its  being  filled  with  orna- 
ments common  to  any  style,  instead  of  exhibiting  those  features 
of  the  Italian  style  which  are  characteristic  of  it,  and  independent 
of  any  ornament. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  all  that  the  author  has  written 
respecting  the  Dutch  and  the  English  styles  is  equally  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  object  of  the  book,  as  already  quoted  from 
the  prospectus ;  but  we  have  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove 
our  first  proposition. 

By  controversial  spirit,  we  allude  to  certain  pages  occupied 
with  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
AgricuLturey  respecting  the  excrementitious  secretions  of  plants ; 
and,  by  ill-nature,  we  allude  to  a  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
many  pages  of  the  work,  of  the  author's  disposition  to  find  fault 
where  he  can.  It  is  a  rule  with  us  never  to  say  anything  in  the 
review  of  a  book  that  we  should  shrink  from  repeating  in  the 
presence  of  the  author.  In  the  present  case,  we  should  have 
said  a  great  deal  more ;  but  that,  among  other  reasons,  we  dislike 
the  idea  of  decrying  any  work;  and  more  especially  one  which, 
considering  the  decorations  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is 
cheap.  Every  number  of  the  work  is  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  groups  of  flowers,  printed  in  colours  by  the  very  ingenious 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  which  will  probably  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  all  books  requiring  coloured  illustrations. 


Art.  VII.  Catalogue  of  fVorks  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc^  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

A  SMALL  Edition  of  English  Botany ;  containing  the  Plants  of 
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Great  Britain^  arranged  according  to  the  lAnruBan  Metkfd^mid 
briefly  described,  Nos.  193.  and  194.,  November.  Priced 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genei^a  of  British  Flaaomng 
Plants,  with  the  Scientific  and  English  Names,  Linnaan  Qass 
and  Order,  Natural  Order,  Generic  and  Specific  Characters, 
References  to  the  most  popular  Botanical  Works,  Localities,  Ttm 
of  JUmering,  and  Dissections,  shcnmng  the  Essential  Characters, 
By  William  Baxter,  F.H.S.,  A.L.,  and  M.B.S.,  &c.,  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  No.  64.,  November. 
Coloured,  Is.  6d, ;  plain.  Is, 

These  works  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  spirited  manner  as 
before.  A  considerable  number  of  species  or  varieties,  or  of 
varieties  new  to  the  British  flora,  are  introduced  in  Mr.  Sowerb/s 
work,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  British  botanists ;  and,  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  number  for  November,  Clayt6n/a  fllsinoides  is  figured 
as  an  English  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  found 
it  *'  in  an  elevated  part  of  a  large  plantation  bordering  Chats- 
worth  Park,  unquestionably  wild."  We  need  hardly  repeat  our 
strong  recommendation  of  these  works  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
anything  of  indigenous  botany. 

Icones  Plantanem;  or.  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters 
and  Bemarks,  of  new  or  rare  Plants,  selectedfrom  the  Jtsthor's 
Herbarium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
RR.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Parts  I  to  IV.  Price  145.  each. 
This  work  being  now  completed,  agreeably  to  the  prospectus 

published  in  our  last,  p.  507.,  we  have  only  again  strongly  to 

recommend  it. 

The  Gardener's  Gazette,  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Science,  Literaivre, 
and  General  News.     London.     Weekly.     5d. 
The  idea  of  publishing  a  Gardener^ s  Gazette  is  a  good  one: 
it  forms  an  exceedingly  convenient  medium  for  the  publication  o| 
the  accounts  of  the   provincial  horticultural  and  floriculture 
societies,  and  for  the  adveitisements  of  nurserymen,  florists,  ^^ 
others  connected  with  gardening.     We  must,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  editor  for  filling  his  columns,  and  sometimes  enliW 
pages,  with  articles  from  this  Magazine;    sometimes   of  ff^^ 
length,  as  was  the  case  of  our  article  on  the  truffle,  which  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  published  in  three  diflerent  gazettes, 
and  only  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  last.     The  editor  w 
perfectly  welcome  to  abuse  us  as  much  as  he  chooses,  if  he  thmhS 
it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  him  to  do  so ;  but  we  must  PJ^^ 
against  his  making  use  of  our  property  to  the  extent  which  *^ 
has  done.     We  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  do  this,  and  how  he  would  like  it  if  he  were  placed 
in  our  situation. 
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T^e  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy.  In  monthly  8vo  numbers, 
1.  to  29.     Price  6d.  each.     London. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  periodical,  which  deserves  to  be 
extensively  circulated.  The  only  thing  which  surprises  us  re- 
specting it  is,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  original 
correspondents ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  there  being 
no  editor's  name.  A  magazine,  where  the  articles  it  contains 
stand  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  under  anonymous  editorship ;  but  this  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  object  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  matters  of  fact,  not  so  much  from  books  as  from 
living  persons. 

On  the  Varieties^  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat.  By 
John  Le  Couteur,  Esq.,  Captain  H.  P.  late  104th  Regiment, 
Colonel  1st  Regiment  Royad  Jersey  Militia,  Aide  de  Camp  to 
the  King.  Jersey,  1836.  Svo,  122  pages,  and  5  plates. 
Shearsmith,  London. 

The  importance  of  selecting  varieties  suitable  for  different  soils 
and  climates,  of  the  principal  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  garden 
and  farm,  may  be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
call  attention  to  this  subject  was  Mr.  David  Bishop,  in  his  Causal 
Botany,  pulished  in  1829.  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  ^^55.,  and  Vol.  VL 
p.  99.)  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  1831,  when  '^  be  accidentally  saw,  with  astonishment  and 
pleasure,  about  80  distinct  sorts  of^  wheat  growing  in  a  nursery 
garden  in  Jersey ;  some  7  fl.  high,  some  only  4  ft. ;  the  ears  of 
some  S  in.  long,  others  6  in. 

**  Professor  La  G^ca,  whose  they  were,  happened  to  join  me ;  and,  though  a 
stranger,  he  politely  explained  their  nature  to  me. 

"  I  requested  him  to  visit  my  crops  the  following  day.  1  considered  them 
as  pure,  at  least  as  unmixed,  as  those  of  my  neighbours  ;  when,  to  my  dismay, 
he  drew  from  three  fields  three  and  twenty  sorts  ;  some  white  wheat,  some 
red,  some  liver-coloured;  some  spring  wheat ;  some  dead  ripe,  the  corn 
shaking  out ;  some  ripe,  some  half  so ;  some  in  a  milky  state,  and  some  green. 

**  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  immediately  became  convinced  that  no  crop, 
in  that  state,  could  either  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  com,  give  the 
largest  quantity  of  flour,  or  make  the  best  or  lightest  bread,  such  as  would  be 
produced  from  a  field  in  an  eaual  and  perfect  state  of  ripeness. 

"  I  directly  conceived  a  plan  to  endeavour  practically  to  ascertain  the 
relative  properties  of  the  best  and  most  productive  sorts  of  wheat.     I  re- 

S tested  Frofessor  La  Gasca  to  show  me  those  which  he  considered  the  best, 
e  pointed  out  fourteen  sorts  :  these  I  grew  with  extreme  care,  in  the  mode 
that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

"  The  great  first  principle  I  wish  to  advocate  is,  the  proper  adt^tation  of 
varieties  of  wheat  to  the  various  soils  and  climates;  since  it  is  the  suitableness 
of  each  sort  to  each  soil  diat  will  enable  the  former  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
land,  by  sowing  one  variety  where  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  by  attempting 
to  grow  another  of  a  seemmgly  better  sort." 

In  the  1st  chapter,  "on  the  Varieties  of  Wheat,"  the  author 
observes  that,  though  much  has  been  written  on  tUe  subject,— 
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"  No  writer  has  yet  called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  world  to  the 
cultivation  of  pure  sorts,  originating  from  one  single  grain.  It  is  conteoded 
that  this  has  been  the  root  of  all  e\^.'' 

"  The  learned  Professor  had  been  theoretically  employed  in  the  classificatioB 
and  scientific  examination  of  wheat  as  a  plant,  m  the  research  and  consider- 
ation of  all  its  varieties  ;  but  it  had  escaped  him  to  consider  it  in  its  properties 
with  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  This  practical  view  the  author  took  of  k, 
and  he  determined  to  attempt  to  discover  which  were  the  most  farinaceous 
amd  productive  varieties,  by  comparing  their  characters  and  produce,  one  with 
another." 

The  great  value  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  conclusions  consists 
in  bis  having  combined  the  consideration  of  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity,  in  his  researches;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tabular 
views  which  he  has  given  of  his  experiments,  some  varieties  are 
proved  to  be  remarkable  for  the  length,  strength,  and  weight  of 
their  straw ;  others  for  the  weight  of  their  grain,  and  the  number 
of  loaves  that  may  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  the  flour;  some 
for  the  colour  of  the  grain,  &c. ;  some  varieties  are  tender  and 
late,  and  others  hardy  and  early,  and  so  on.  But  we  must  refer 
the  agriculturist  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  pamphlet.  From  Mr. 
Lawson  of  Edinburgh^  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  or  Mr.  Charl- 
wood  of  London,  we  believe  that  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  may 
be  procured  in  moderate  quantities. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  that  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  has  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  the  growers  of 
wheat,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
that  grain  is  cultivated;  and  we  only  wish  that  British  farmers 
had  sufficient  acuteness  and  nicety  of  calculation,  to  benefit  from 
the  facts  which  he  has  elicited  by  experiment.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  trust  that  Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  prosecute  his  re- 
searches, and  that  other  scientific  agriculturists  will  take  up  the 
subject  as  he  has  done,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nicety  of  calcu- 
lation that  is  requisite  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  We  introduce  it  not  only  because  we 
know  that  a  number  of  agriculturists  read  our  Magazine,  as  well 
as  gardeners,  but  also  because  we  think  it  will  teach  the  young 
gardener  to  apply  this  kind  of  calculation  to  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession :  for  example,  to  the  weight  and  quality  of 
vegetables  cut  green,  and  to  roots,  fruits,  &c. 

"  It  is  surprising  how  seriously  the  seasons  affect  wheat,  though  in  the 
b3St  soUs,  ana  those  soils  under  careful  preparation.  No.  1.  (Jersey  Dantzic), 
of  which,  in  1833,  27  grains  weighed  a  scruple,  this  year  required  33  to  make 
that  weight.  No.  2.  (Small  Round)  is  still  smaller:  in  1833,  28  grains 
weighed  1  scruple,  but  in  1837,  it  required  40.  No.  5,  in  1833,  required 
20  grains  for  1  scruple,  and  in  1837,  30  grains.  No.  8,  in  1833,  required 
23  grains  to  make  1  scruple,  but  in  1836,  24  grains.  The  Triticum  aesdvmn 
var.  Talavera  bellevuensis  is  the  only  sort  which  remains  at  19  grains  to  a 
scruple.  This  difference  in  the  weight  of  grains  to  a  given  quantity,  carried 
on  to  a  bushel,  next  to  a  quarter,  then  to  an  acre,  and  lastly  to  the  produce 
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of  a  great  country,  readily  accounts  for  the  astonishing  difference  of  the  value 
of  crops  in  different  seasons.** 

Col.  Le  Couteur  has  kindly  sent  us  five  samples  of  his  best  va- 
rieties, which  we  have  divided  equally,  between  Samuel  Taylor, 
£sq.,  Whittingham,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk;  Mr,  Gorrie,  Annat 
Gardens,  near  Errol,  Perth  ;  and  Mr.  Laird,  nurseryman,  Dundee. 

Chemistry  of  Nature^  designed  as  a  poptdar  Exposition  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  and  Relations  of  Natural  Objects,  and  as 
a  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Science.  By 
Hugo  Reid,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Glasgow  High 
School,  and  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute.     8vo,  312  pages. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see  pub* 
lished ;  an  introduction  to  chemistry  adapted  to  general  readers, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  performing  chemical  experiments, 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  such  an  idea  of  this  little  book  as  will,  we  trust, 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  young  gardener :  — 

"  This  Work  is  not  designed  to  convey  instructions  for  perfonning  experi- 
ments, but  as  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who  may  desire  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  chemical  pnenomena,  the  method  of  chemical  research, 
and  the  manner  in  which  chemical  experiments  are  commonly  made ;  and 
who  ma}[  feel  an  interest  in  studying  those  natural  phenomena  which  consist 
in  chemical  actions.  Being  convinced  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  always  desired,  even  by  those  who  read  only  for  general  information, 
those  topics  which  the  volume  embraces  are  entered  into  very  fully,  so  that  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  them  may  be  obtained. 

**  The  author  hopes  that,  from  the  explanatory  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
are  treated,  and  tne  interest  which  always  accompanies  descriptions  of  the 
how  and  why  in  natural  phenomena,  the  work  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  chemistry,  even  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  science 
more  fully  afterwards.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  before  entering  on  any  study, 
to  have  a  general  notion  of  its  scope  and  bearing,  and  of  the  terms  employed. 

*'  These  are  two  striking  features  in  the  state  of  science  in  modem  times  ; 
the  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the 
adaptation  of  that  knowledge  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  possess  the 
simple  qualification  of  being  able  to  read.  Mankind  have  not  been  slow  to 
avau  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented  to  them ;  and  scientific 
information  has  been  found  so  useful,  so  agreeable,  and  now  so  essential,  fit)m 
the  veiy  circumstance  of  its  universal  difllision,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  con* 
sidered  a  necessary  pArt  of  a  general  education,** 

History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  B.  Stonehouse,  M.A.      Parts  I.  and  II.     4to,  plates  and 

maps. 

This  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  very  excellent  de- 
scription which  it  contains,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  process 
of  warping  (p.  36.  to  44.)  We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  so 
full  a  description  of  the  process  given  in  any  other  work.  The 
account  of  Vermuyden*s  drainage  is  also  very  interesting;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  description  (p.  68.  and  69.)  of  a  decoy. 

Vol.  XIII.— No.  93.  re 
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EUiotsoti^s  Hobart  Tcnxm  Almanack^  and  Ross's  Van  Diemeffs 
Land  AnnuaU  for  1837.  8vo,  two  maps  and  a  viguetle* 
Hobart  Town, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  any  book  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  that  being  the  country  and  climate  which  we  preTer 
to  all  others,  as  coming  the  nearest  to  the  finest  parts  of  the 
climate  of  England.  In  the  Almanack^  we  are  happy  to  observe 
an  account  of  various  useful  institutions  established  in  Hobart 
Town,  such  as  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  book  society, 
an  inspector  of  live  stofik  and  slaughter-houses,  a  board  of  roads 
and  bridges,  &c.  The  Annual  contains  a  general  view  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  which  is  in- 
eluded  an  excursion  to  Port  Arthur,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
be  found  highly  interesting ;  though,  we  must  acknowledge,  not 
very  inviting.  The  following  paragraph  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Almanack  for  November :  — 

"  The  progress  of  vegetation  is  now  very  rapid :  avail  yourself  of  occasional 
showers  to  plant  out  cabbages,  &c.  Young  peas,  potatoes,  gooseberries,  and 
strawberries  are  now  in  season.  If  anything  can  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the 
the  husbandman,  and  render  his  rurd  occupation  delightful,  it  is  the  joyous 
prospect  which  his  fields  and  herds  now  affoni  him." 

In  December,  hay  harvest  is  general  throughout  the  Island; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  barley  harvest  begins.  July 
is  the  principal  winter  month,  respecting  which  it  is  said,  — 

**  The  average  temperature  of  this  month  is  as  low  as  40°  of  Fahrenheit ;  the 
weather,  however,  though  occasionally  wet,  is,  on  the  whole,  serene  and  plea- 
sant, affording  every  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  fium  by 
plough  and  otherwise. 

Of  May  It  is  said,  — 

<*This  and  the  ensuing  month  may  be  considered  as  the  depth  of  winter  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  for,  before  July  has  expired  and  August  commenced 
various  indications  of  the  approaching  spring  are  put  forth.  Vegetation,  ex- 
cept in  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  ot  the  Island,  is  completely  at  a  stand.** 

FRANCE. 

Histoire  NatureUe  des  lies  Canaries.  Par  MM.  P,  Barker- 
Webb,  et  Sabin  Berthelot,  Membres  de  plusieurs  Academies 
et  Soci^t^s  savantes.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  de  M. 
Guizot,  Ministre  de  Plnstruction  Publique.  Large  4to  and  fd  J 
plates.     Paris. 

This  admirable  work  (in  every  respect  a  model  of  its  kind) 
continues  to  maintain  the  same  style  of  excellence  with  which  it 
commenced.  The  22d  livraison,  now  before  us,  contains  an, 
interesting  View  of  the  Region  of  Heaths  in  the  Valley  of  Palmar 
in  Teneriffe;  a  View  of  the  Village  of  Adexe,  in  which  the  palm 
und  the  dromedary  are  seen  among  the  scenery ;  and  figures  of 
W^bbm  platys^pala  Spach  ;  a  new  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
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iiypericineas,  On6nis  Iongif6Iia  fViUd^  a  very  beatUiful  species ; 
and  Z^tus  BroussonettV  Cboisy.  Seeds  and  dried  specimens  of 
these  and  many  more  fine  plants  will,  we  trust,  be  sent  home  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  who,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  will,  early  in 
the  next  spring,  leave  Madeira  for  the  Canaries.  The  Histoire 
ifatureUe  des  lies  Canaries  is  to  be  completed  in  50  livraisons, 
which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  6  francs  each,  and  the 
price^raised  considerably  to  non-subscribers. 

GBBMANY. 

AU^emeine  Gartenzeihmg.     Nos.  12.  to  40. ;  from  March  25.  to 
October  27.  1837-     Conducted  by  F.  Otto,  Royal  Prussian 
Garden  Director;  and  Dr.  Dietrich,  Teacher  in  the  Garden 
Institution  of  Berlin. 
•   The  fifth  year  since  this  work  commenced  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted.    It  consists  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  English  bo- 
tanical periodicals,  but  in  part,  also,  of  original  matter ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  garden 
periodicals  that  ever  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

Verhandhngen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues^  in 
.    den  Koniglich  Prussischen  Staaten.     Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Prussia,  &c.     Vol.  XII.    Part  II.    4to. 
Berlin,  1837. 

Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Garten  und  FeU 
baues,  als  Section  der  Frankjwiischen  Gesellschqft  zur  Befbr^ 
derung  NUtzlicher  Kunste  und  deren  Hulfswissenshqften^  8^c. 
Transactions  of  the  Frankfort  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Garden  and  Field  Culture;  being  a  Section  of  the  Frankfort 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Useful  Arts  and  their 
subservient  Sciences,  &c.     4to.    Part  I.     Frankfort,  1837. 

Tlie  Frankfort  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1835, 
and  the  present  is  the  first  part  of  their  Transactions,  This  part 
contains  several  papers  of  considerable  length;  among  which 
is  a  very  copious  account  of  the  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Hya- 
cinth at  Haarlem ;  an  abridgment  of  which,  from  the  author's 
MS.»  was  given  in  this  Magazine  some  years  back.  There 
is  a  good  article  on  the  Culture  of  Ericas ;  a  notice  respecting 
the  death  of  Douglas,  which  does  great  honour  to  M.  Rinz,  and 
to  the  Society,  and  which  led  to  the  very  handsome  subscription 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Frankfort,  amounting  to  15/. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  Flower-Beds  of  English  Gardens,  one 
on  Amateurship,  and  a  third  on  Landscape-Gardening ;  which 
articles  we  shall  translate,  and  publish  in  this  Magazine  as 
soon  as  we  can  find  room.  Besides  these  articles,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  judicious  selections  from  this  Magazine,  and, 
among  these,  our  article  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening  during 
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the  Year  1836,  with  some  remarks  and  corrections,  which  we  shall 
elsewhere  make  use  of* 

Sechtes  PreisS'Verzeichniss  der  verschiedenenfcinen  Tafels  Obsfsor- 
tefij  GehSUe  fur  Garten^Anlagen^  GeoDochshauS'P/lanzen^  4^., 
Jiir  1837-8,  wekhe  bet  S.  und  J.  Rinz^  Kunst  und  HandeU- 
Gartner  in  'Fra}ikjvrt  am  Main^  zu  haben  sind :  that  is.  The 
Sixth  priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful Plants,  &c.,  propagated  and  sold  by  S.  and  J.  Rinz,  Nur- 
serymen, Frankfort  on  the  Maine*  8vo,  pp.  31.  Frankfort, 
1837. 

Verzeickniss  der.  Grunkaus^P/lanzen  des  Frejfherm  Carl  von 
Hiigelf  No.  IX.  Cataloffue  of  Green-house  Plants,  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  Baron  HUgel,  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna;  with 
the  prices  indicated  at  which  they  will  be  sold  or  exchanged. 
Pamph.  8vo,  46  pages.    Vienna,  1837. 


Art.  VIII.    Literary  Notices. 

KoLLAn^s  History  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  is  translated,  and  will  be  put  to  press  before  this  notice 
sees  the  light. 

Essays  on  Natural  History  (in  which  the  habits  of  various  birds 
injurious  to  gardens  are  noticed),  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq., 
will  appear  about  Christmas. 

TTie  Hose  Amateur's  Guides  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  including  plans 
for  rosariums,  will  shortly  be  put  to  press,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  an  excellent  work, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Concentration  ^  the  Sun^s  Rm/s^  as  applied 
to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture^  by  Robert  Gauen,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  by  subscription. 

A  botanical  periodical,  by  Baron  Hiigel,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Botanical  Register^  but  with  definite  side-headings 
for  geography,  history,  year  of  introduction,  propagation,  culture, 
&€.,  as  in  Willdenow's  Abbildung^  and  Maund's  Botanist ;  im- 
provements which  we  have  many  years  ago  stated  are  greatly 
wanted  for  the  Botanical  Register  and  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noiicesi 

What  it  Science  f  '*  Is  it  somethiiig,''  as  Aristotle  has  it,  *<  which  we  know,"  in 
contradistinctioii  to  art,  **  which  is  something  which  we  do  ?  "  Does  true  science 
consist,  as  Bacon  declares,  in  **  the  knowledge  of  facts  ?"  Then  statistics  is  a 
science.  It  possesses  the  five  constituent  elements  of  a  science,  as  enamerated 
by  the  French  ideologists;  namely.  Facts,  Nomenclatare^  Systematic  Classiltc»> 
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tion.  Theory,  and  Method.  **  Science,"  lays  Sir  John  Henchel  (TVeatite  on  Nat, 
Pfalot,  p.  18.),  ''is  the  knowledge  of  many,  orderly  and  methodiodly  digested  and 
arranged,  so  as  to  become  attainable  by  one."  The  knowledge  of  reasons  and 
their  conclusions  constitutes  abstract  science ;  that  of  causes  and  their  effects, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  constitutes  natural  science.  The  inductive  process 
of  illation  (inference)  forms  a  science;  the  synthetic  process  of  illation  oro- 
duces  art :  every  art  is,  therefore,  posterior  to,  and  exists  only  in  virtue  or,  its 
correlatiye,  anterior  science,  of  which  it  is  the  effect.  Statistics,  therefore, 
like  other  subjects  of  human  thousht,  may  be  viewed  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art.  Considered  as  a  process  of  inference  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
from  many  to  one,  it  is  a  science;  and,  considered  as  the  application  of  general 
prindples  to  individual  cases,  it  is  an  art,  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  sub- 
division of  the  natural  and  abistract  sciences.  Those  who  sneer  at  art  as  some> 
thmg  yery  contemptible,  should  be  reminded  that  every  art  is  the  legitimate 
ofispring  of  a  science ;  and  that  the  principles  of  art  are  the  result  of  scientific 
induction.  Every  rational  art  has  reference  to  an  a  prion  theory,  a  precon- 
ceived principle,  obtained  by  reasoning  scientifically  from  the  particular  to  the 
general;  or,  as  logicians  phrase  it,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  If  the 
march  of  intellect  be  a  desirable  march,  it  assuredly  is  more  important  to 
proceed  securely,  than  rapidly,  never  forgetting  the  great  Baconian  maxim, 
^  Hominnm  intellectui  non  plumae  addends,  sed  potius  plumbum  et  pondera." 
(AtAeruBum,  Nov.  26.  1836.) 

.  Anomalous  Structure  in  IHcotyledones,  —  M.  Decmsne  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  work  on  the  family  of  the  Lardizaba]««p,  and  some  im- 
Dortant  observations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wood  of  the  genera 
Menispdrmum  and  i4ristol6chia.  Dicotyledones  are  known  at  first  sight  by 
the  concentric  zones  which  are  annually  formed  around  the  ligneous  axis  of 
the  first  year;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  a  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  there  is 
also  a  layer  of  bark;  so  that  their  number  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ace  of 
the  plant.  Nevertheless,  accordins  to  the  expenments  of  M.  Ducaisne,  there 
are  several  modifications  of  this  law,  hitherto  rested  as  general,  and  of 
which  he  states  the  following : — 

1.  The  wood  of  the  menispermums  differs  from  that  of  other  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  having  no  concentnc  annual  layers.  The  woody  fibre  remains  simple, 
and  is  not  divided  in  its  lenptfa,  as  in  other  dicotyledones;  but  it  increases  in 
length  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  new  layer,  without  the  first,  and  within  the 
bark.  The  layer  without  each  of  the  woody  fibres  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year  of  vegetation. 

2.  The  aristolochias  differ  from  the  menispermums  in  many  respects ;  for  in 
some  species  {A.  slpho,  &c.)  there  are  annual  concentric  zones,  and  in  others 
{A,  labidsa.  A,  Clematltis)  the  woody  fibre  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of 
imperfect  cellular  rays,  converging  between  them  towards  the  centre,  in  the 
manner  of  a  fan.  These  two  modifications  according  to  the  experiments  cited, 
do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  differences  in  the  climate  or  seasons. 

3.  The  stem  of  tne  aristolochias  has  only  one  point  of  organisation,  which 
is  common  to  it  and  the  menispermums ;  namely,  the  disposition  of  the  bark, 
which  is  seen  in  the  form  of  small  fibres  opposite  to  those  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  appear  to  increase  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the 
wood,  since  they  are  equal  in  number,  and  opposite. 

4.  In  some  menispermums  (CisafLmpelos  Pareira^  C6cculiis  UairifdhuB) 
new  tissue,  similar  in  appearance,  but  clestitute  of  spiral  vessels  and  bark,  is 
seen  at  the  end  of  several  years,  without  the  first,  forming  around  them  a  con- 
centric layer.  This  formation  being  often  repeated  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  layers.  But  each  of  them  requires  many  years'  grov^,  instead  of 
only  one.  As  soon  as  the  new  li^eous  formation  appears,  the  old  woody 
fibre  ceases  to  srow,  and  the  cambium  to  form  perfect  wood.  In  this  case, 
the  bark  not  belonging  to  the  circle  first  formed,  instead  of  beinf  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tree,  as  in  all  other  dicotyledonous  plants  yet  Known,  is  in 
the  centre,  and  near  the  pith. 
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5.  The  menispermnms  resemble  other  dicotyledones  {o^  which  they  form  a 
part)  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  layer  of  cambium  into  wood  |  but  differ  ia 
the  woody  fibre  not  being  divided  as  they  increase  in  length,  and  in  tiie  coo- 
plete  absence  of  the  cortical  body  formed  by  the  liber.  {UE'cho,  Sept.  9. 
1837.) 

Traruportmg  Plants  and  Seeds  from  Abroad,'^The  following  extracts  mre 
from  the  instructions  relative  to  this  subject  given  by  M.  Mii%el  to  the  ex* 
pedition  in  the  Astrolabe: — ^  Formerly,  in  long  voyages,  it  was  very  difficult  to 

{)reserve  plants  alive  for  any  length  of  time.  Daring  the  voyage,  they  were 
iable  to  perish  from  manv  circumstances ;  and,  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pay  a  heavy  duty,  without  any  drawback.  Now,  however,  by  a 
sure  and  simple  process,  seeds  and  plants  may  be  brought  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  with  the  certainty  of  the  greater  number  of  them  arriyiiw  safe. 
The  mode  recommended  by  the  English  gardener,  Luschnath  (?)  is  this  :  — 
He  places  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  water-tight  box  a  layer  of  clay  reduced 
to  a  proper  moist  and  soft  consistency;  and  above  this  young  ligneous  plants 
with  the  leaves  stripped  off,  laid  horizontally  side  bv  side.  He  next  spreads 
above  these  plants  another  layer  of  clay,  similar  to  the  first ;  and  beats  it  wdU 
with  a  large  wooden  mallet,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  water  and  su- 
perfluous air,  leaving  to  the  plants  only  just  as  much  space  as  they  can  filL 
He  continues  to  spread  alternately  a  layer  of  plants  and  a  layer  of  day,  until 
the  box  is  quite  full,  taking  care  to  beat  properly  every  layer  of  clay;  and, 
finally,  the  box  is  hermetically  closed." 

M.  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petenbarg, 
writes  thus,  in  1836  : — "  Some  ligneous  plants,  packed  according  to  the  mdfaod 
of  Luschnach  (?),  which  have  been  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  St.  Petersbuigp 
have  arrived  there  for  the  most  part  alive,  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  five 
months ;  and  others,  which  were  packed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  died." 

This  method  is  also  applicable  to  seeds.  They  should  be  placed  in  layera 
between  strata  of  clay,  and  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that,  should 
any  of  them  germinate  during  the  voyage,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  they  might 
not  injure  one  another.  By  this  method,  seeds,  and  a  great  many  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  known  to  lose  their  germinative  property  ia  a 
short  time,  may  be  brought  safely  to  Europe,  and  thrive  there  it  properly 
treated.  In  the  same  box  both  seeds  and  plants  may  be  packed  at  one  time. 
{UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  1837.) 

Every  Bud,  when  it  shoots  sends  down  Roots  under  the  Bark,  as  a  seed  does  in 
the  soil.  **  The  Pterocdrpus  marsikpium,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lai^ 
trees  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  about  Malac> 
ca,  affording  by  its  elegant  wide-expanding  bouehs,  and  thick,  spreading,  pinnated 
leaves,  a  shade  equally  delightful  with  that  of  the  far-famed  tamarind  tree,  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  all  sizes,  even  if  planted  after  the  pieces  have 
been  cut  for  many  months,  and  appear  quite  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the  fire.  I 
have  witnessed  some,  of  from  3  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  ISf^  long, 
come  to  be  fine  trees  in  a  few  years.  While  watching  the  transformation  of 
the  log  into  the  tree,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  radicles  from 
the  buds,  which  be^n  to  shoot  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stump  a  few  days  after 
it  had  been  placed  in  the  ground,  and  marked  their  progress  till  they  reached 
the  earth.  .  By  elevating  tne  bark,  mmute  fibres  are  seen  to  descend  contempo* 
raucously  as  the  bud  shoots  into  a  branch.  In  a  few  weeks,  these  are  seen  to 
interlace  each  other.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  living  fibrous  system  is  cam- 
plete;  and,  in  five  years,  no  vestige  of  its  log  origin  can  be  perceived.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  doubled,  and  the  tree  is,  in  all  respects,  as  elegant  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  produced  from  seed.  These  details  are  introduced, 
because  I  think  they  affbra  a  clear  explanation  of  the  process  of  nature,  which, 
with  so  little  assistance,  converts  branches  into  trees,  and  will  help  to  unfold 
those  subsequent  steps,  by  which  the  same  process  is  so  modified,  that,  instead 
of  a  full-formed  beautiful  tree,  the  bough  is  tortured  into  a  grotesque  dwarf." 
(Hort  Trans.,  iv.  p.  227.) 
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Catbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxyg&n  m  diffin'ent  Kindt  of  Wood,  ^-  Two  Oerman 
chemists,  M.  Petersen  and  Schodler,  have  made  elaborate  experiments  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  carbon^  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  contained  in 
each  species  of  wood.  They  have  analysed  24  different  kinds ;  and,  after  hav* 
ing  dried  them  and  reduced  them  to  powder,  they  have  taken  100  parts  of  each 
in  weight,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  does  not  vary  more 
than  from  46  to  50  per  cent;  the  hydrogen,  from  df-  to  nearly  6  per  centf  and 
the  oxygen,  from  43  4  to  45  J  per  cent,  llie  proportions  would  be  different  in 
relation  to  volume.  For  instance,  a  cubic  m^tre  of  oak  weighs  479  Ib^  while 
the  same  body  of  poplar  weighs  only  22]  lb.     (Thnes^  Dec.  24.  1836.) 

Effects  of  different  Kinds  of  Salt  on  Plants.  —  The  result  of  an  experiment 


made  by  S.  Florio,  and  given  in  detail  in  the  Repertorio  d*Agricoitura  for 
1836,  is  as  follows  :  — **  Common  sea  salt  entirelv  prevented  the  germination 
of  wheat  and  maize.  With  soda,  some  grains  of  wheat  germinat^,  but  pro- 
duced verv  feeble  plants ;  with  potash,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  and  maize  germi- 
nated freely,  and  produced  beautiful  plants,  Sal  ammoniac  entirely  destroyed 
all  signs  of  v^etable  life ;  and  nitrate  of  potash  onlv  allowed  some  grains 
of  wheat  to  germinate.  All  these  salts  were  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  rich 
mould,  each  kind  in  several  different  proportions.  The  mixtures  were  put 
into  small  pots,  and  they  were  all  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  and  degree 
of  moisture  during  the  experiment."     (V Hermes^  Nov.  23.  1836.) 

Salt  has  a  wonderful  Influence  in  subduing  Flame  ;  and  when  conflagrations  are 
to  be  extinguished,  it  would  be  well  if  salt  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  water. 
—  James  Munro.    Castle  Ashing,  Northamptonshire,  Dec.  20.  1836. 

Coaly  or  Gas,  Tar  in  the  Formation  of  Gravel  Paths.  —  To  gardeners  unac- 
quainted with  the  efficacy  of  coal,  or  gas,  tar  in  preservinjg  gravel  paths  from 
weeds,  such  as  the  couch  grass  (TViticum  repens),  &c.,  which  might  have  eBta- 
blished  themselves  in  the  soil  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  paths,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  a  thin  layer  of  this  tar,  spread  equally  and  entirely 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  previously  to  laying  on  the  gravel,  is  certain 
destruction  to  whatever  roots  may  remain  beneath  it,  and  must,  consequently, 
preserve  the  gravel  free  from  weeds.  Having  myself  given  it  a  trial,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  its 
merits.  I  tried  it  in  the  formation  of  a  path  oyer  a  piece  of  ground  which 
had  for  years  been  Iving  almost  neglected,  and  was  become,  by  the  time  the 
path  was  to  be  made,  one  mass  of  roots.  After  merely  turning  over  and 
cleaning  the  ground  once,  which  is  now  nearly  three  years  aco,  the  tar  was 
applied,  and  not  one  blade  of  couch,  or  other  weed,  has  found  its  way  through 
it  into  the  gravel  above  where  the  tar  was  spread. 

The  price,  or  the  smell,  which  may  by  many  be  considered  offensive,  need 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  prevent  its  general  application ;  as  the  first  is  so 
low,  that  every  one  who  resides  within  a  moderate  distance  of  a  gasometer 
may  procure  it  at  about  Id.  per  gallon ;  and  the  last,  if  carefully  kept  on  that 
ground  only  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  path,  is  lost  immediately  that 
the  work  is  completed.  I  feel  certain  that  every  gardener  who  gives  it 
a  trial  will  readily  confess  that,  even  during  one  season,  more  than  its  actual 
cost  is  saved  in  the  labour  that  would  be  required  to  keep  a  path  in  order,, 
formed  under  similar  circumstances,  without  such  a  precaution  having  been 
taken.  —  W.  H.  B.     Bayswater^  1836. 

CulttvaOon  of  Potatoes.  —  It  has  lately  been  frequently  stated,  that,  in  some 
counties,  there  is  a  great  fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop.  This,  I  think,  may  be  reme- 
died, another  season,  by  sowing  the  seed,  instead  of  planting  sets.  Sets  will* 
not  last  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years  :  after  that  time,  thev  decHne,  and 
hardly  return  treble  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  planted.  I  tried  the  experiment 
last  year  in  a  small  way,  and  the  produce  was  astonishing.  \¥hat  appears 
remarkable  to  me  is,  that  these  seedlings  produce  potatoes  of  different  kinds, 
and,  sometimes,  new  sorts  are  procured.  I  saved  the  red  rough  seed,  and  I 
had  five  sorts  from  it.     The  following  b  the  method  to  get  them  the  size  of 
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hens'  eggs  in  one  year: —  Take  a  bunch  of  potato  apples  of  any  i 
November,  when  thev  are  ripe ;  haug  them  up  in  a  warm  room  durii^  «» 
ter;  and,  at  the  end  of  March,  separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp,  bj  putting 
them  into  a  basin  of  water  until  they  are  soft.    Then  squeeze  tneni  vnth  the 
fingers ;  and,  after  gently  pouring  off  the  water,  sow  the  seeds  in  ilriUs^  widb 
the  featiiers  of  a  goose-quill,  in  a  good  bed  of  earth.    When  the  plants  are 
about  an  inch  high,  draw  a  little  euth  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,   in  order  to 
lengthen  their  main  roots ;  and,  when  they  are  about  three  inches  h^,  d^ 
them  up,  and  separate  them  carefully  from  each  other>  in  order  to  pr»are 
them  for  planting  out  in  the  following  manner :  —  Prepare  a  piece  of  nedi 
ground  by  trenching  it  well;  dig  up  the  seedling  plants,  as  before  directed, 
and  plant  them  out  in  the  ground  thus  prepared,  m  such  a  manner  as  ttnt 
there  may  be  16  in.  between  each  plant.    As  they  advance  in  growth,  kt 
them  receive  one  or  two  earthings  up,  in  order  tolengthen  the  main  root, 
and  encourage  the  shoots  underground.    By  this  management,  potatoes  laaj 
be  brought  to  a  good  siee  in  one  year.    {Eues  StandrnxW)  —  Sent  by  IF.  B^ 
Oxford,  Sep,  1836. 

Filberts  are  preserved  a  Tear  and  upwards,  with  as  good  a  flavom'  as  wfaoi 
gathered  from  the  tree,  by.  packing  them  in  earthem  jars,  covering  them  with 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  of  common  salt,  and  kee[nng  them  in  a  cellar.  — 
J,  J.    Shade  Hill,  Manchester,  Dec.  1836. 

Brambleherry,  Blackberry,  or,  as  is  called  m  the  North,  Bumble-JkHe,  JdK^. 
—  The  process  of  making  this  jelly  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  cammt 
jelly,  except  that  only  j  lb,  of  loaf  sugar  is  required  to  1  lb.  of  the  strained 
juice,  instead  of  1  lb.,  as  in  the  currant  jelly*  It  is  much  recommended  by  the 
faculty,  as  being  a  diuretic ;  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  North  of  Rngl«fwf 
in  tarts.  A  large  spoonful  in  an  apple  tart,  not  only  colours  it,  but  g;iv€8  it 
a  sort  of  plum  flavour.  This  season  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  seetii^ 
of  the  Jelly,  owing  to  the  wet.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  only  the  jeOy 
from  the  first  crop  of  these  berries  is  fit  for  preserving :  that  from  the  second 
crop  turns  ropv,  and  will  not  set ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  berries  not  ripeo- 
ing  so  fast  as  they  do  earlier  in  the  season,  or  to  the  want  of  sun.—-  W.  J, 
Ne^ld.    Fkichley,  Nov.  11.  1836. 
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Pi'Ms  monlereyhms,  and  keeping  Pines  clear  of  Insects*  —  The  Pinus 
monterey^nsis  Of  the  collection  of  IVL  Godefroy  is  the  P.  ad^ncaof  Bosc,  Pin 
de  Monte-Rey  (California^,  JV,,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given  by  M. 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  m  the  Nouveau  Du  HameL   The  original  tree,  which 
still  exists  at  M.  Oodefroy's,  and  from  which  a  number  of  grafrs  are  annually 
taken,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  extant  of  those  raised  at  the  Jardin  dei 
Plantes,  from  the  seeds  sent  by  Colladon.     It  was  ^ven  to  M.  Godefroy  by 
M.  Thou  in.    Those  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  air,  are  now  dead.   The  tree  appears  to  be  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Paris  :  but  M.  Godefroy  protects  his  pines.     A  fine  plant  which  I  possess 
at  Verrieres,  and  which  increased  in  heignt  and  thickness  in  an  extraordinaij 
manner^  with^  a  magnificent  foliage,  was  so  much  ii\jured  by  the  frosts  at  the 
end  of  last  winter>  that  it  will  probably  not  recover,  although  there  are  some 
of  its  branches  yet  alive.     Out  of  thirty-eight  fine  (herbaceous)  grafts  which  I 
had  made  at  Barres,  only  seven  remain,  the  frost  having  destroyed  the  others, 
especially  the  finest^    Nevertheless,  the  pin  de  Monte-Rey  will,  I  think,  thrive 
in  England,  especiall)^  in  the  maritime  parts;  and  also  in  France,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Brittany.     It  would  appear  to  be  a  tree  of  very  laige 
dimensions ;  but  it  possesses,  besides,  an  extreme  interest  on  account  of  its 
origin;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  tree,  and  perhaps  the  only  plant,  procured 
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by  the  Toyage  of  La  Peyrouse.  The  French  should,  dierefore,  be  extremely 
careful  to  preserve  this  species,  as  a  monument  to  his  memory.  —  FUmorm^ 
Oct,  1837.  [The  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  is  there  named  P.  montnerag^nsis,  is  a  diminutive  bush,  from  almost 
all  the  leading  buds  having  been  annually  destroyed  for  some  years  past  by 
insects.  The  buds  of  P.  poaderdsa,  and  of  some  other  species  in  the  garden, 
have  also  been  much  injured,  this  and  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Hylurgus 
piniperda  ;  which,  we  hope,  will  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  in  the  country  who 
are  planting  pinetums,  to  have  the  rarer  species  examined  (say  once  a  week, 
from  May  to  September),  and  the  insects  picked  off.  We  recommend  the  rule 
of  once  a  week,  on  a  particular  day,  as  more  likely  to  insure  execution  of  orders, 
than  trusting  to  the  operation  ot  a  general  principle  on  the  mind.  Every  gar- 
dener will  afiow  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  pick  off  insects ;  but  this 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  setting  about  it  m  an  efiective  manner.  The 
great  use  of  rules  is,  to  insure  the  carrying  of  principles  into  effect.  If  man 
were  a  perfect  being,  rules  would  be  altogether  unnecessary :  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  principles;  but,  as  we  are,  there  is 
not  one  of  us  that  does  not  require  the  aid  of  rules  to  force  us  to  do  justice, 
even  to  ourselves.  Most  gardeners  have  rules  as  to  watering  plants  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  practice,  if  they  would  adopt  some,  also,  with 
respect  to  hand«picking  insects.  One  or  two  women  should  be  kept  in  every 
caitien  for  light  and  cleanly  operations  of  this  kind ;  such  as  picking  off  every 
description  of  insect,  snail,  worm,  &c  ;  removing  dead  leaves,  dead  roses,  and 
other  flpwers,  tying  up  plants,  &c  -»  Cond.] 

INDIA. 

l%e  Madras  Atpricidtural  and  HorticuUural  Society^  apparently  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  mstitutions  of  the  kind  in  our  Indian  territories,  held  their 
general  annual  meeting  on  June  17.  After  the  usual  routine  business  had 
been  gone  through,  a  report  of  the  garden  committee  was  read.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  Society  have  a  garden  of  upwards  of  thirty  acres  m  extent, 
which  they  took  possession  of  in  February,  1836 ;  and  that,  smce  that  period, 
they  have  been  occupied  in  laying  out  the  beds,  making  rends,  paths,  digging 
wefls,  and  forming  tanks  above  the  level  of  the  ^den,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
irriga^  every  part  of  it  on  the  surfiEu^e ;  constructing  a  superintendent's  house, 
with  a  seed-house,  and  a  small  hot-house  for  raising  plants,  &c.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  one  superintendent,  or  director,  two  head  gardeners,  eight 
second  gardeners,  and  twelve  common  gardeners,  besides  labourers,  boys, 
women,  &c  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  this  society,  and 
the  plants  they  intend  to  cidtivate,  &c^  we  give  the  foUowing  extract,  which 
we  do  the  more  readily,  because  we  understand  the  Society's  agents  are  now 
on  the  look  out  for  some  British  gardeners,  who  are  willing  to  settle  them- 
selves at  Bangalore : — '*  The  Society  has  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  large 
garden,  because  the  extremely  favourable  climate  of  Bangalore  plainly  indicates 
that  a  garden  constructed  on  strictly  En^sh  principles  must  be  one  of  the 
readiest  means  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  that  it  may,  more- 
over, affiird  «  useful  focus  for  the  experiments  of  other  societies  with  similar 
objects  in  view, 

**  The  committee  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  horti- 
cultural operations  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  approved  Engush  vegetables 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  much  smaller  than  it  is  intended  shall 
be  the  case  in  the  ensuing  season ;  but  that  part  of  the  garden  which,  from 
ite  position  and  depth  of  soil,  has  been  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  vegetables,  had  been  formerly,  when  in  tne  hands  of  the 
natives,  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  il'rachis  hypogae^a,  or  pig-nut,  the 
smallest  seed  of  which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  grow ;  and,althou^  the  soil 
was  carefully  cleared,  it  was  continually  appearing  above  ground,  and  assisted 
by  that  most  troublesome  of  all  weeds,  the  Cyprus  rotundus,  also  cultivated 
there  for  sandal^  impoverishing  the  soil,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  exotic 
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plants  less  adapted  to  the  climate  than  themselyea.  The  first  two  crops  couU. 
therefore,  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  for  the  purpose  €sf 
clearing  the  ground.    A  considerable  space  of  the  ground  was,  also,  takeo^  op 
by  a  plantation  of  sugar-cane,  which  remained,  by  agreement,  for  some  time 
after  the  garden  had  been  given  to  the  Society,  and  which,  of  course,  exhaosteil 
the  soil  of  that  part  most  materially.  These  circumstances,  together  with  tlie 
fkct  that  the  whole  garden  had  been  for  a  long  time  overcropped^  witboot 
receiving  sufficient  manure  in  return,  will  make  it  evident  that  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  committee  ought  to  have  been  directed  (as  they  have}  towards 
rendering  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  exotic  mod 
Indian  vegetables,  &c.;  as,  by  attempting  it  in  a  poor  soil,  and  obtaining  poor 
productions,  the  natives  would  be  dissuaded  from  following  our  system  of 
gardening ;  whereas  a  first  successful  result  would  be  of  gr^  conseqaeDoe» 
and  might  be  the  means  of  efiecting  one  of  the  prmcipal  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  namely,  inducing  the  natives  to  come  into  the  garden  to  observe  an^ 
adopt  their  methods  of  cultivation. 

*<  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  have  BU|^Iied  us 
liberally  with  cotton  seeds  of  various  descriptions.    Part  of  these  have  been 
sown,  and  have  succeeded,  in  the  garden ;  and  the  remainder  have  been  sent  t(» 
the  chief  commissioner,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  circulate  them  in  the 
different  talooks  of  Mysore;  and  firom  whom,  together  with  the  asnstant 
commissioners,  the  Society  have  always  received  great  assistance.     A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  American  cotton  seed  sent  by  the  same  Society  is  now  on 
the  road  from  Madras  for  distribution  to  any  wishine  to  cultivate  it :  an  eariy 
application  for  it  to  the  secretary  is  recommended,  as  the  best  season  for 
planting  it,  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  is  hat  approaching.    A  considerable 
quantity  of  Cape  vegetable  seeds  were  also  sent  from  Calcutta.  Put  of  these 
have  been  sown,  and  proved  to  be  excellent :  the  remainder  has  been  kept  for 
distribution  to  any  members  applving  for  them.    Some  flower  seeds  were  also 
selected,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Wallicb.    They  have  all  been  sown :  most  of  them 
have  thriven,  and  are  now  in  flower.    The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due 
to  the  Madras  Societv  for  some  English  seeds,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not 
prove  to  be  good ;  a  basket  of  Enghsh  plants,  out  of  which  the  cherries  only 
are  thriving,  and  some  New  South  Wales  potatoes  (now  exhibited),  which, 
although  allowed  to  obtain  their  full  size,  are  not  likely  to  displace  the  variety 
at  present  cultivated  in  Bangalore.     Colonel  Williamson  lately  kindly  i 


some  Scotch  red  apple  potatoes :  they  have  all  been  pkmted,  and  a  few  have 
already  sprouted.  The  Society  is  also  considerably  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  at 
Salem  for  his  welcome  present  of  1000  coffee  plants,  and  some  fine  mango 
grails,  all  of  which  have  prospered.  Many  ornamental  plants  received  finom 
Coorg  have  succeeded  admirably.  The  secretary  has  introduced,  by  seed  or 
plants,  about  50  or  60  species  of  Neilgherry  plants  :  they  have  not  been 
generally,  if  at  all,  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India.  Most  of  these  plants  will 
be  propagated  in  the  ensuing  season,  sufficient  for  distribution  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. Two  of  the  fruits  amongst  the  Neileherry  plants  will  prove  worthy  of 
consideration :  one  a  yellow  raspberry,  which,  with  moderate  care,  is  capable  of 
becoming  an  excellent  fruit ;  and  the  other  the  small  but  well-tasted  alpine 
strawberry.  The  eood  success  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  two  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  and  two  of  the  Himalaya  firs,  and  a  very  luxuriant  plant  of  the  CTlex 
europse^a  or  common  fiu'ze,  and  one  of  an  alpine  anemone,  are  suffident 
proofs  of  the  mild  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over 
most  parts  of  India.  A  considerable  quantity  of  seed  has  been  saved  fiom 
some  Bourbon  cotton  plants,  placed  in  the  ^den  by  Captain  Hunter,  which 
have  thriven  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  giving  a  great  produce,  declared  by 
good  judges  to  be  as  fine  as  they  had  ever  seen.  From  the  success  of  the 
plants,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  recommend  the  transplantation  of  the 
Bourbon  plants,  being  convinced,  from  experiment,  that  the  labour  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  produce.  The  manager  will  willingly 
communicate  to  those  who  may  wish  if  what  he  considers  the  best  mode  «rf 
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cultivating  this  cotton.  There  are  also  a  few  plants,  raised  from  American 
green  cotton  seed,  now  in  full  bearing.  The^  promise  to  be  a  -valuable  variety, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  unfevourableness  of  ttie  season,  the  produce  of  each 
plant  is  great,  the  pods  very  large,  with  but  few  seeds,  and  the  staple  appa- 
rently excellent :  specimens  of  both  this  and  the  Bourbon  are  now  exhibited. 
Seeds  of  two  varieties  of  tobacco ;  the  Virginia  and  Cabul,  sent  by  Mr.  Fischer, 
have  beea  shown,  and  are  progressing ;  a  third,  called  the  Shadoway  tobacco, 
which  i^rows  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  was  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
Dr.  Widit,  having  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Calcutta :  they  have  also  been 
sown.  Dr.  Wight  was  also  kind  enough  to  send  some  seecls  of  the  /?heum 
Einodi,  or  Turkey  rhubarb,  all  of  which  seeds  have  proved  good.  These  plants, 
if  they  succeed  uldmately,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Dr.  Wight  also  sent  some  seeds  of  the  prango,  used  as  hay  in 
Cashmere:  they  have  not  yet  v^tated,  although,  on  taking  up  some  of  the 
seeds,  they  appeared  to  be  fresh. '  (^Madras  New  Timet,  June  17. 1837.) 

AUSTRALIA, 

The  late  Mr,  Cunningham,  —  A  handsome  plain  tablet  has  been  erected  in 
St.  Andrew's  Scots  cnurch  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham, 
government  botanist  of  New  South  Wales,  who  perished  in  the  second  ex- 
pedition of  Major  Mitchell  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Cunningham's  zeal  in  pur* 
siut  of  botanical  information  was  unbounded ;  and,  unauestionably,  led  to  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  valuable  life.  The  dangers  of  losing  oneself  in  the 
bush  of  this  country  are  two  well  known  to  be  particularised ;  but  all  these 
were  forgotten  in  the  ardent  desire  to  investigate  the  botanical  treasures  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his  fate  was 
universally  deplored ;  while  the  unwearied  exertions  to  recover  him  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  surviving  fellow-travellers.  Had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  this  country  amongst  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
only  consolation  that  the  colonists  enjoy  is,  that  his  highly  gifted  brother  has 
succeeded  to  this  situation  held  by  him,  whose  talents  and  perseverance  have 
already  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  same  object. 

The  tablet  erected  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  memory  is  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  exquisitely  polished ;  and  the  inscription  is  tastefully  disposed,  and 
admirably  proportioned.  It  was  executed  in  the  statuary  yard  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantry,  under  the  direction  of  Allan  Cunningham,  the  celebrated  poet, 
and  principal  manager  for  that  distinguished  artist. 

Inscrip^n,  —  <*  Richard  Cunningham,  Government  Botanist  of  this 
Colony,  attached  to  an  Explorative  Expedition  into  the  Interior,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General,  wandered,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  Botanical  investigation,  fit>m  his  companions ;  and,  lonng  himself  in  the 
desert  country  on  the  Bogan  River,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  native  tribes,  by 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  about  the  25th  of  Aprils  1835,  m  the  Forty'^ 
second  Year  of  hit  Age,  This  Tablet  is  erected  as  a  lasting  and  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Allan,  his  only  Brother."  (^Sydney  Herald,  April  3. 
1837.)  

Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Baron  HilgePs  new  Atutralian  Plants,  —  A  young  gardener  from  Baron 
Hiigel  was  in  England  the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  with  fifty  new  species 
of  plants  for  sale  or  for  exchange.    A  list  of  these  plants  is  below. 

In  the  following  list,  f  signifies  new  genera;  || ,  new  species ;  *,  species 
which  have  not  before  been  sent  to  Europe  in  a  living  state;  K.  G.  S ,  colony 
of  King  George's  Sound;  N.  L,  Norfolk  Island;  N.  S.  W.,  New  South 
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Wales ;  N.  Z^  New  Zealand  ;  S.  R.,  colony  of  the  Swan  River.  The  price 
at  which  these  plants  were  sold  or  exchanged  to  the  London  nuraeryineB 
varies  from  5*.  to  10/.,  the  latter  the  price  charged  for  Binksta  HiigeUii  and 
Diplop^ltis  Hugeltt. 

The  new  genera  and  species  are  in  part  described  in  Enumerate  Plamianam^ 
muu  in  Nova  HoUandus  Ora  Autiro^ocddentak  collegH  Caroitu  L.  B.  HUgel: 
Vienna,  1837 ;  and  partly  in  the  Botankcken  Archiv  der  Gartenbauge$elitck^ 
zu  fVien.    Vienna,  1837. 


*  Aciida  biflora  R.  Br.,  S.  R. 

II  cuneata  BeM.,  S.  R. 

•  spectibilis  Cunmngh,^  N.  S.  W. 
]|  Actinotus     leucoc^phalus    Benth,, 

S  Tt. 

*  Ast^Iia  B&nksn  R.  Br.,  N.  Z. 

II  B&nksia    Hiigeln    R.    Br.    msc, 
N.  S.W. 

•  ilicifolia  B.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

•  cocclnea  B.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

•  MenziesM  R.  Br.,  S.  R. 

11  Bossias^a  eriodiirpa  Benth.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  Burtonia  sessilifolia  Dec,  R.  G.  S. 

*  Cartonema     spic^tum      R,     Br., 

K.  G.  8. 
11  Gand611ea  Brun6itif  Hugel,  S.  R. 
II  HUg^tt  Endl.,  S.  R. 

*  Cordyllne  australis  EndL,  N.  I. 

II  Crypt4ndra  arbutiildra  Femd.,  S.  R. 

*  Diploplae^na  Dampieri  Desf.,  S.  R. 
\  Diplopeltis  Hugelti  Endl.,  8.  R. 

II  Dodon^s^a    ceratoc&rpa  Endl.,  K. 
G.  8. 

•  pinn^ta  Smilh,  N.  8.  W. 
«  G&hnta  procera  R.  Br.,  N.  Z. 

*  Grevillea  bipinnaUHda  R.  Br.,  8.  R. 

»  ferruginea  Sieh.,  N.  8.  W. 
II  GompholSbium    aristatum  Benth., 
8.  R. 

•  aduncum  Cunmngk.,  N.  8.  W. 


Gualtherta  antipoda  R.  Br^  N.  Z. 
Hakea  cristiita  R.  Br.,  8.  R. 

•  dendcuUita  R.  Br.,  K.  G.  S. 

*  tubercuUita  R.  Br.,  8.  R. 
Hdvea  pdngens  Benth.,  K.  G.  S. 
^elichrysum  macrdnthum  BeniJL, 

8.  R. 
Hemi&ndra  rup^tris  Benth.,  S.  R. 
Jacksonia     8tembergMuia     Hugely 

8.  R. 
Labichas^a  lanceolkta  Benth^  S.  R. 
Lagen6phora  Fdrsten  Endl.,  N.  Z. 
Log^ta  /igustrina  Cunmngh.,  K.  Z. 
Leucopogon  vertlcillatus  R.   Br., 

K.  G.  8. 
Melaleuca  Hugelti  End].,  S.  R. 
Melf cope  ternlita  Cunmngh.,  N.  Z. 
Oxylobium  Capitatum  Benth.,  8.  R. 
Pelai^nium  httorale  Hugd,  8.  R. 
PersooniamjTtilloldes  Seb.,  N.S.W. 
Physolobium  elatum  Benth.,  8.  R. 
Pitt68porum    bracteolatum  Endl,, 

N.I. 
Poddlepis  aristiita  Benth.,  S.  R. 
Pronaya  ^legans  Hugel,  8.  R. 
Psychotria  minor  Cunmngh.,  N.  Z. 
Stercjilia  acerifolia  Cunmngh,,  N. 

8.  W. 
Xanthorrhoe^  minor  R.  Br.,V.S.W. 
Zichya  M611y  Hug(^  S.  R. 


Of  the  above  plants,  some  are  very  splendid,  and  others  very  remarkable. 
Acada,  spect&bilis,  and  the  erevilleas  and  hakeas,  may  be  classed^  among  the 
former ;  and  B4nksia  Hilg^  among  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  this  hanksfa 
are  lanceolate,  with  two  acute  lobes  near  the  upper  end,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  lobed  leaves  of  Qu^rcus  virens.  Zich^  M611y,  a  l^^uminous  pkmt, 
(the  specific  name  of  which,  M.  Hiigel's  gardener  informs  us,  is  the  Chnstiaii 
name,  and  the  generic  name  the  surname,  of  Countess  Molly  Zich,  a  zealous 
botanical  amateur  at  Vienna,)  resembles  a  kennedya,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental climber.  As  all  the  above  plants  may  be  considered  as  now  introduced 
to  Britain,  they  will  appear  in  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  our  Horius 
Britannicut,  which,  we  expect,  will  be  published  about  Christmas  next.— « 
Cond, 

AmhersAa  nobilis.  —  This  noble  tree,  which  belongs  to  L^gumin6sae,  and  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  figure  in  Wallich's  Plants  Rariores,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  in  a  living  state,  this  year,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collector,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  returned  from  India  m  August  last.  Mr.  Paxton 
informs  us  (Oct.  11.)  that  the  plant  is  very  healthy,  and  has  already  made  eight 
or  ten  new  leaves.    He  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  of  easy  culture. 

The  coUection  of  Orchidacese  brought  home  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collector  includes  a  number  of  new  dcndrobiums,  aerides,  and  saccolobiums. 
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with  species  of  sereral  of  the  less  beautiful  genera.  They  are  all  in  excellent 
condition.  —  J,  P.     CkaUuforih,  October  11.  1837. 

Mdlva  FuUenkatu —  A  new  species  or  variety,  from  the  island  of  Antigua,  is 
said  to  have  flowered  for  the  nrst  time  in  August  last,  in  the  green-house  of 
Mr.  Fuller  of  Worthing.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  numerous,  very  splendid, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup.  {Hull  Joum,,  as  quoted  by  the  Sheffield 
Iris,  Oct,  17.  1837.) 

Agdioe  americdna.  —  A  specimen  of  this  plant  is  just  now  in  flower  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  CoUinge,  Orange  Road,  in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  Port,  Ouernsey. 
It  has  been  planted  out  about  twenty-five  years.  Its  height  is  nearly  30  ft.,  and 
it  is  still  growing.  The  flowers  of  the  lowest  branches  are  just  banning  to 
expand;  so  that,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  it  may  continue  to  bloom  till 
Christmas.  —  W.  C.jwu    St.  Pierre  Port,  Guernsey,  Sept,  27.  1837. 

71te  Four  heaviest  Gooseberries  grown  in  England  in  1837  are,  red,  Compa- 
nion, 23dwt.  12ffr.,  grown  by  s£r.  Baker,  Sta£R>rdshire ;  yellow,  L^uier, 
22  dwt,  bv  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Davenham ;  green.  Overall,  20  dwt.,  by  Mr. 
J.  Richardson,  Davenham ;  white,  Tally-ho,  23  dwt.  4  gr.,  by  Mr.  J.  Brother- 
ton,  Wistaston.  {Newsp,) 

A  Mushroom^  attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  3  ft.  I  in.  in  circumference, 
and  from  which  very  nearly  a  pint  of  ketchup  was  extracted,  was  last  week 
gathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  Burman,  Esq.,  Henley  in  Arden,  War- 
wickshire. {Morn,  Chron,y  l^pt.  12.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Royal  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  grand 
annual  meeting  at  Dumfries,  on  Oct.  1.,  when  manv  premiums  were  awarded 
for  live  stock,  various  descriptions  of  produce,  implements,  roots,  and  seeds, 
&c.  Among  the  implements  exhibited  were,  a  turning-machine,  for  making 
rake  and  fork  handles ;  a  machine  attached  to  a  common  cart,  for  filling  in  and 
rolline  the  ruts  of  roads ;  a  subsoil  plough,  convertible  into  a  draining  and 
trenching  plough.  Among  the  roots  and  seeds  exhibited  were,  a  new  potato, 
from  Chile ;  a  new  white  carrot,  the  Rochan  potato,  the  golden  globe  mangel 
wurtzel,  VidsL  villosa,  the  winter  oat,  Alsike  clover  from  Sweden ;  Piaus  unci- 
n4ta  and  pyrenaica,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  from  the  Pyrenees, 
through  tne  kindness  of  Sir  John  Nasmy  th,  Bart. ;  specimens  of  the  Pinus  aus- 
trlaca  and  P,  sylv^stris,  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  growth  of  the  former 
species. 

A  Swe^&sh  Turnip^  grown  at  Balgone,  on  the  home  farm  of  Sir  George  Sutty, 
Bart.,  near  North  Berwick,  by  his  bailiff,  Mr.  Scougall,  was  taken  up  on  the 
the  30th  of  Aug.  last,  when,  of  course,  it  was  not  hdf  the  size  which  it  would 
have  attained,  and  found  to  weigh  7}  lb.,  and  to  measure  21  in.  round. 
{Scotsman,  Aug.  30.) 

A  Globe  Turnip,  on  the  same  farm,  taken  up  on  the  same  dav,  weighed  21^  lb., 
and  measured  41  in.  in  circumference.  This  turnip,  and  the  one  mentioned 
above,  were  sent  to  the  Scotsman  iie^^^a^t  office,  and  there  weighed  and  mea« 
sured,  so  that  there  cannot  be  a' doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  wis  statement. 
Should  Mr.  Scougall  see^this,  we  shall  be  ver^  much  obliged  to  hun  if  he  will 
weiffh  and  measure  some  of  his  turnips,  when  niUy  grown,  and  send  us  the  par- 
ticulars, together  with  an  estimate  or  the  bulk  and  weight  per  statute  acre,  the 
price  the^  would  sell  for  per  ton,,  and  the  ((uantity  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  or 
milk,  which  it  is  estimated  a  ton  of  each  kind  would  produce.  —  Cond, 

A  white  Globe  Turnip,  grown  by  Mr.  Scou^,  is  at  present  exhibiting  at 
Messrs.  Dodd's,  seedsmen,  Haddington,  weighing  30^  lb.,  and  measuring 
40  in.  in  circumference.    {Scotsman,  Oct.  11.  1837.) 

T\uo  immense  Cabbages  were  lately  exhibited  at  tne  general  meeting  of  the 
Falkirk  Horticultural  Society;  the  one  an  early  cabbage,  weighing  3  4  lb.,  and 
the  other  a  late  cabbage,  4  ft.  in  drcumference.  The  person  who  grew  them 
(Mr.  John  Johnstone,  a  bootmaker)  is  said  to  have  raised  a  prize  cow  cabbage 
upwards  of  [?]  18  ft.  round.    {Scotsman,  Sept.  27.  1837.) 
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Reiro^eciive  Criticise.  ^% 

IRELAND. 

Y6cca  sdoefbHa.  —  A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  species  of  Tiicca,hy  J.  W. 
Bennett,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  Ck>untess  Dunraven,  taken  from  a  plant 
which,  on  Oct.  6.,  was  in  full  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Adare,  and  from  which 
J!g.  128.  is  engrayed. 

The  plant,  or  rather  tree,  measures  in  height  28  ft. ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at 
10  fL  from  the  ground,  is  17  in.;  and,  at  the  height  of  20ft.,  the  trunk  divides 
into  six  massy  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  In  the 
drawing,  only  four  of  these  branches  are  exhibited ;  because  a  greater  number 
could  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view.  We  have  never  before  heiv^d  of 
anything  like  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  Y&cca;  and  bee  to 
return  our  best  thanks  for  the  drawing,  and  the  other  partiailars  sent  along 
with  it,— C7oim/. 

Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  —  In  p.  466.,  line  4.  of  the  article  Denmark,  for  ''five  or  six 
years,"  read  "  part  of  1824-5-6-7 ;"  and,  in  line  16.,  for  "  The  first  melon  was 
Cut  on  August  30.,"  read  "  A  melon  of  30  lb.  weight  was  cut  on  August  30."  As 
farther  correctiona  to  this  article  read,  '*  melons  have  been  produced  for  ten 
years  back,  sometimes  in  May ;  white  Chasselas  grapes  in  July,  and  black  Ham- 
burg grapes  in  August;  forced  peaches  by  the  end  of  June,  or  in  July." — 
Jens  Peter  Petersen.    Copenhagen  Royal  GarderUy  Rosenburghy  Oct,  2.  1837. 

In  p.  439.  line  5.  for  "Wilton  Park  colliery,"  read  "Witton  Park  ol- 
Hery;  '  in  p. 441.  line  6.  for  ''mansion  is,"  read  "mansion  of  John  Back- 
house, Esq.,  is."— J.  B.  W.    KipKn^  Catterick,  Oct.  15.  1837. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

An  Insect  on  the  Scotch  Pme.  —  In  walking  over  my  nursery  this  after- 
noon, I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  thriving  piece  of  Scotch  pines  with 
apparently  nearly  all  their  leading  shoots  broken  down,  and  in  many 
instances  dead.  On  examination,  I  found  this  devastation  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  species  of  beetle,  which  had  bored  down  the  middle  of  each 
shoot,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances,  still  continuing  its  ravages  down- 
wards. I  never  observed  the  like  before;  and  certainly  my  pmes  have 
.  not  been  previously  infested  with  this  insect.  I  send  you  a  number  of 
specimens,  in  many  of  which  you  will  detect  the  enemy.  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  the  name  of  the  insect,  and  by  being  informed  if  any  means  can 
be  used  to  prevent  its  spreading. —  An  Enquirer,     Oct,  5.  1837. 

The  insect  sent  by  "An  Enquirer,"  is  the  small  wood-boring  beetle 
HyKirgus  pinip^rda,  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  No.  XLV., 
under  the  article  Pinus,  p.  2141.;  where  the  only  method  recommended 
for  its  destruction,  is  to  collect  the  trees  or  branches  which  it  has  infested, 
and  to  burn  them.  A  little  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  this  beetle 
may,  perhaps,  ^ve  a  clue  to  some  other  more  effectual  remedies.  The 
insect  is  now  m  the  perfect  state ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  and  not  for  forming  a  place  for  the  depositing  of  its  eggs,  Chat  it  eats 
the  young  shoots.  Where,  then,  are  the  early  stages  of  ue  insect's  life 
passed  ?  Not  in  the  trees  now  infested :  they  are  too  hardy  and  well  kept, 
and  too  young,  to  allow  this  to  be  likely.  A  careful  search  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  amongst  the  Scotch  pine  trees  fully  grown  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nursery,  if  not  growing  in  the  nursery)  for  the  trees  whose 
trunks  are  infested  by  the  grubs ;  which,  if  unmolested,  will  next  year  turn 
to  the  perfect  beetles,  which  will  swarm  forth  to  destroy  the  young  shoots 
of  all  the  adjoining  pines.  —  J,  O,  W, 

Ptffttf  cebenentis.  —  The  i^nus  ceben^nsis  signifies,  I  think.  Pin  de  Ce- 
vennes ;  but  what  the  Pin  de  Cevennes  is,  i  know  not.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  from  whom  the  tree  thus  named  was  received.  As  I 
hava  not  seen  the  name  or  the  description  in  any  of  oiu*  authors,  I  presume* 
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therefore,  that  it  is  only  some  nurseryman's  name  ;^  and  I  should  not  beat a& 
surprised  if  it  were  simply  a  I'inus  sylv^stiis  which  had  been  btoiightfit» 
Cevennes.  — r.  Parit,  Oc/.,  1837.  [Tfiie  plant  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  of 
this  name  is  evidently  P.  Larfcio  ;  but,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, what  species  or  variety  the  name  was  intended  to  be  applied  to,  we  wrote 
to  M.  Vilroorin,  and  the  above  is  his  answer.  —  Cond^ 

Making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood,  — If  I  had  seen  VoL  XIL  p.  51  of 
the  Gardener^ t  Maeasdne  sooner,  I  should  not  have  waited  till  now  to 
satisfy,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  desire  of  your  correspondent,  A.  B.,  oo 
the  **  Manner  of  making  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood.'*  The  day  has  gone 
by  for.  people  believing  the  impositions  practised  bj  a  few  gardeners  to 
deceive  the  multitude;  but,  by  attentively  studying  the  process  ©f  vepts- 
tion,  certain  phenomena  will  appear,  which  are  not  so  easy  to  ts^m^ 
even  with  the  assistance  of  physiology;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  pn 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  l^'or  example :  at  first  sight,  the  anff- 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  giving  the  smell  of  the   onion  to  die  roaj 


ology,  and  particularly  as  it  r^ards  smell  and  taste.  For  my  part,  1  can 
tell  you,  as  a  fact,  and  a  well  established  one,  that  all  the  wine  mercba^ 
abstain  from  going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  province  of  ^^^^"5#fc 
thdr  wine ;  and  the  reason  of  this'  is,  that  the  wine  there  smells  of  the 
walnut,  because  the  peasantry  have  a  custom  of  training  their  ^™®  ?? 
walnut  trees,  instead  of  using  vine  props.  This  smell  may  arise  from  ^ 
ferent  causes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  the  walnut  docs  not  alwaji 

S've  its  flavour  to  the  grapes  it  supports,  but,  in  general,  oiily  to  those  wmch 
ive  grown  on  light  and  dry  soils,  when  the  vine  has  received  an^  bro^ 
or  wound,  such  as  by  a  severe  shower  of  hail,  or  by  the  roots  having  been 
injured  by  the  plough.      It  thus  appears  to  me,  that,  wherever  the  wine 
tastes  of  the  walnut,  the  spongioles  of  the  vine  could  not  have  b«n  ^J^ 
healthy  state:   the  greater  part  of  them  must  have   been  decayed;  aiw, 
from  the  connexion  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  when  the  hail  *J[""* 
the  shoots  of  a  plant,  even  the  fibrils  of  the  roots  sufier,  and  arc  P'^^'^ 
destroyed.     It  is  evident  that  the  mutilation  which  the  vine  susteias^  t»« 
plough  must  also  destroy  the  fibrils;  and,  in  both  cases,  a  section  of  w 
main  root  becomes  the  opening  through  which  the  juices  of  ^^^^^Jy!' 
Borbed ;  and,  instead  of  these  juices  being  digested  and  properly  prqw™  ^ 
the  spongioles,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  plant  through  the  decayed  or  muu- 
lated  roots,  either  by  capillarjr  attraction,  or  the  absorbent  power  of  the  rooa, 
in  a  greater  quantity,  and  m  a  comparativdy  raw  state.     As  the  ''.^^  ? 
the  walnut  which  communicate  with  water  are  known   to  give  it  tnw 
smell,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  ^, 
impregnated  with  this  flavour;  and,  bdng  absorbecl  and*  transmitted,  witn- 
out  digestion,  through  the  truncated  roots,  it  gives  the  same  flavour  to  W 
grapes.    In  the  Nouveau  Court  d*Agr,,  under  the  head  of  **  Parsley,    jw 
will  see  it  remarked,  that  if  the  celerv  (sedano)  is  covered  with  new  dung, 
it  will  taste  of  it.     I  have  mentioned  this  in  a  paper  which  I  have  ^"**? 
on  celery,  in  the  Giomale  Agrario  Lombardo^Veneto  ;  and  shown  how  taaat 
the  French  gardeners  arc  in  error,  in  taking  up  or  transplanting  ^^'^^ 
which  method  few  or  none  of  the  plants  have  their  roots  entire,    ^f^^ 
these  examples  and  principles  in  view,  and  following  the  same  P"'?^ 
who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  smell  of  the  omon  may  not  ^S*^ 
to  the  rose,  and  the  taste  of  wormwood  to  the  peach,  &c.? — G.  Ho»^^ 
Jan.  4.  1837. 
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